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PREFACE 


WHEN  in  1896  I  began  work  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  with  definite  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  this  Commentary,  it  was  with  a  clear  conviction 
that  if  I  was  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  epistle,  it  would  be  by  confining  myself 
to  a  few  of  the  several  lines  of  study  which  an  interpreter  might 
properly  and  profitably  undertake.  I  decided  not  to  attempt 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
epistle,  or  of  the  rabbinic  writings  and  method  of  exegesis. 
Convinced  that,  despite  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  study  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament,  much  remained  still  to 
be  done,  and  strongly  inclined  to  expect  that  such  study  would 
aid  materially  in  the  recovery  of  the  primary  elements  of  the 
thought  of  the  apostle  Paul,  persuaded  also  that  such  lexico¬ 
graphical  work  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  course  of  thought  of  the  epistle,  I  determined,  while  not 
wholly  neglecting  other  lines  of  study,  to  give  my  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  first,  to  a  fresh  historical  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
letter,  and  then  to  an  endeavour  to  trace  its  course  of  thought 
with  exactness  and  to  state  it  with  clearness. 

When  the  study  of  the  religions  of  the  Roman  empire,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  mystery  religions,  came  into  prominence,  I 
gave  some  study  to  them,  with  the  result  that  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  contribution  which  a  thorough  investigation  of 
them  would  make  to  the  interpretation  of  this  epistle,  would 
not  justify  the  postponement  of  the  publication  of  this  work 
for  the  period  of  years  which  such  investigation  would  require. 

Meantime,  a  growing  sense  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  experiences  of  the  early  Christian  church,  as  these  are  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  letter,  and  those  through  which  Christianity  of 
our  own  day  is  passing,  had  greatly  increased  my  sense  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  letter  to  the  church  of  to-day,  and  be¬ 
gotten  a  strong  desire  to  make  this  clear  to  my  readers. 
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Whether  I  have  been  justified  in  thus  emphasising  these 
three  things,  meanings  of  words,  course  of  thought,  relation  of 
the  problems  discussed  by  the  apostle  to  those  of  our  own  day, 
others  must  judge.  The  choice  at  any  rate  was  deliberately 
made  and  has  been  persistently  followed. 

Of  the  lexicographical  studies  which  were  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  one,  which  consumed  many  months  and  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  years,  proved  in  character  and  bulk  unsuited  to  be 
included  in  this  volume,  and  was  published  separately  under 
the  title.  Spirit,  Soul  and  Flesh:  The  Usage  of  UvevjjLa^ 

Sap^  in  Greek  Writings  and  Translated  Works  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  i8o  D.;  and  of  their  Equivalents  ,,,  in  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  Chicago,  1918.  The  other  studies  of  this 
character  the  publishers  have  graciously  consented  to  include  in 
this  volume,  the  longer  ones  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  the  shorter  ones  scattered  through  it. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  I  have  made  this  Com¬ 
mentary  the  chief  centre  of  my  work  as  a  student  of  the  New 
Testament,  I  have  called  to  my  assistance  in  the  collection  of 
material  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  study  of  it,  a  goodly 
number  of  those  who  have  been  studying  in  my  classes,  chiefly 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  all  such  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  their  services.  But  I  desire  espe¬ 
cially  to  mention  Professor  Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  College  in  Chicago, 
who  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years  worked  with  me  in  almost 
daily  fellowship,  and  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  his 
patient  and  skilful  assistance,  and  Professor  Benjamin  Willard 
Robinson,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  who 
has  generously  read  the  proofs  of  the  book,  and  made  me  many 
valuable  suggestions.  The  list  of  others,  authors  whose  books 
I  have  used,  and  colleagues  whom  I  have  consulted,  is  far  too 

long  to  be  printed  here.  ^  ^  -r. 

Ernest  D.  Burton. 


July  I,  1920. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


It  is  assumed  that  references  to  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  O.  T. 
Apocrypha,  and  to  the  classical  and  Jewish-Greek  authors  will  be  self- 
explanatory.  The  notation  is  that  of  the  standard  editions.  In  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Aristotle  the  figures  first  following  the  author’s  name  refer  to  the 
Paris  edition  of  his  works,  those  in  parenthesis  to  page,  column,  and  line 
of  the  Editio  Borussica  (Berlin).  In  the  case  of  Josephus  the  figures  pre¬ 
ceding  the  parenthesis  refer  to  the  books  and  sections  of  the  edition 
of  B.  Niese,  7  vols,,  Berlin,  1887-95,  those  in  parenthesis  to  the  chapter  and 
sections  indicated  in  Whiston’s  English  translation.  In  the  case  of  Philo 
the  figures  before  the  parenthesis  denote  the  sections  of  the  edition  of 
Cohn  and  Wendland,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1896-1915,  those  in  parenthesis  the 
sections  of  the  edition  of  Richter,  to  which  also  the  notation  of  Yonge’s 
English  translation  correspond.  For  explanation  of  the  abbreviations 
employed  in  the  text  critical  notes  and  not  found  in  this  list  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  on  the  Text,  pp.  Ixxiv^.,  and  to  the  works  on  Textual 
Criticism  there  listed.  References  to  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
supposed  to  be  easily  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  Bibliography  are  not 
included  in  this  list.  The  titles  of  works  infrequently  referred  to  are  in 
general  not  included  in  the  following  list  but  are  printed  fully  enough  for 
identification  when  the  works  are  mentioned. 


AJT.  =  The  American  Journal  of 
Theology. 

Ambrst.  =  Ambrosiaster.  Ca.  305 
A.  D,  See  Ltft.,  p.  232; 
DCB. 

ARV.  =  The  Holy  Bible^  Revised, 
American  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York,  1901. 
Aug.  =  Aurelius  Augustinus.  Ca. 

394.  See  Ltft.,  p.  232; 
DCB. 

AV.  —  The  Holy  Bible.  Authorised 
Version  of  1611. 

BDB.  =  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs, 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexi¬ 
con.  Boston,  1906. 


Beng.  =  Bengel.  See  Bibliography, 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

BGU.  =  Agyptische  Urkunden  aus 
den  koniglichen  Museen  zu 
Berlin :  Griechische  Urkun¬ 
den  I-IV.  Berlin,  1895. 

Boeckh,  C.  I.  G.  =  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Grcecarum  edidit 
Augustus  Boeckius,  Berlin, 
1828-77. 

Bl.-D.  =  Blass,  F.,  Grammaiik  des 
neutestamentlichen  Griech- 
isch.  Gottingen,  1896. 
Vierte  vollig  neugearbeitete 
Auflage,  besorgt  von  Albert 
De  Brunner,  1913. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Birr  =»  Burton,  Ernest  De  Witt, 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  and 
Tenses  in  New  Testament 
Greek.  Third  edition. 
Chicago,  1898. 

'BSSF.  =  Burton,  Ernest  De  Witt, 
Spiritj  Soul,  and  Flesh. 
Chicago,  1918. 

Butt.  =  Buttmann,  A.,  A  Grammar 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
E.  T.  by  J.  H.  Thayer. 
Andover,  1873. 

Bous.  =  Bousset,  Wilhelm.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxvi. 

Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.  =  Bousset,  W., 
Religion  des  Judentums  im 
neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter. 
Zweite  Aufi.  Berlin,  1906. 

BW.  ^  The  Biblical  World. 

BZ.  =  Biblische  Zeitschrift, 

Cal.  =  Calov.  See  Bibliography, 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

Calv.  =  Calvin.  See  Bibliography, 
p.  Ixxxiii,  and  S.  and  H., 
p.  ciii. 

C/.  =  Confer,  compare. 

Ch.AP.  =  ChsiT\es,R.li.,Apocrypha 
and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the 
Old  Testament.  2  vols.  Ox¬ 
ford,  1913. 

Chrys.  =  Joannes  Chrysostomus. 
t  407.  See  Ltft.,  p.  228. 

Cremer  =  Cremer,  H.,  Bihlisch-theo- 
logisches  Worterbuch  der 
neutestamentlichen  Grdcitdt. 
Zehnte  vQllig  durchgear- 
beitete  Auflage  herausge- 
geben  von  Julius  Kogel. 
Gotha,  1911-15. 

Cyr.  =  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  f  444- 
See  DCB. 

Cyf^  =  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  f  386. 
See  DCB. 


Dal. ivy.  »  Dalman,  The  Words  of 
Jesus.  Edinburgh,  1902. 
Dam.  —  Joannes  Damascenus.  fca. 
756.  See  S.  and  H.,  p.  c.; 
DCB. 

DCB.  —  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith  and  Henry  Wace. 
4  vols.  London  1877-87. 
De.B5.=  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies. 
Edinburgh,  1901. 

de  W.  =  de  Wette,  M.  L.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxiv. 
Dyh.Gwt.  —  Dibelius,  Die  Geister- 
welt  im  Glauben  des  Paulus. 
Gottingen,  1909. 

Did.  =  AiSaxfj  Twv  5w5sxa  'Axoard- 
Xa)v.  Various  editions. 

Ell.  =  Ellicott,  C.  J.  See  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Encyc.  Bib.  =  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
Edited  by  T.  K.  Cheyne 
and  J.  S.  Black.  4  vols. 
London,  1899-1903. 

Epiph.  =  Epiphanius.  1404.  See 
DCB. 

Erasm.  =  Erasmus.  See  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

Est.  =  Estius.  See  Bibliography, 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

E.  T.  =  English  translation. 

Euthal.  =  Euthalius.  459.  See  Ltft., 
p.  230,  and  DCB. 

Frit.  =  Fritzsche,  K,  F.  A.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Gild.  Syn.  =  Gildersleeve,  Basil  L., 
Syntax  of  Classical  Greek 
from  Homer  to  Demosthenes. 

2  vols.  New  York,  1900, 
1911. 
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Gif  r  =  Gildersleeve,  Basil  L.,  Syn¬ 
tax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses 
of  the  Greek  Verb.  Revised 
and  enlarged.  Boston, 
1889. 

Grimm  =  Grimm,  C.  L.  W.,  Lexicon 
Grceco-Laiinum  in  Libros 
NoviTestamenti.  (Based on 
the  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti 
Philologica  of  C.  G.  Wilke.) 
Editio  secunda,  emendata 
et  aucta.  Leipzig,  1879. 

Grot.  =  Grotius,  Hugo.  See  Bibli¬ 
ography,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

WDB.  —  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  James  Hastings. 
5  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1898-1905. 

Hier.  =  Eusebius  Hieronymus  (Je¬ 
rome).  1 420*  See  Ltft., 
p.  232,  and  DCB. 

Hilg.  =  Hilgenfeld,  Adolf.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Introd.  =  Introduction. 

Iren.  =  Irenseus.  f  iQo*  See  DCB. 

JBL.  =  The  Journal  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature. 

Jelf  =  Jelf,  W.  E.,  A  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language.  Fifth  edi¬ 
tion.  Oxford,  1881. 

JfpT,  =  Jahrbuch  fiir  protestantise ne 
Theologie. 

Just.  Mart.  =  Justin  Mart)^:.  Ca. 
ISO. 

Ka.AP.  =  Kautzsch,  Emil,  Apocry- 
phen  und  Pseudepigraphen 
des  Alten  Testaments.  2 
vols.  Tubingen,  1900. 


Kiihner-Gerth  =  Kuhner,  Raphael, 
Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  der 
griechischenSprache.  Dritte 
Auflage  in  neuer  Bearbeit- 
ung,  besorgt  von  Bernhard 
Gerth.  2  vols.  Leipzig, 
1898, 1904. 

L.  &  S.  =  Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott, 
R.,  Greek  English  Lexicon. 
Seventh  edition  revised. 
New  York,  1882. 

Ln.  =  Lachmann,  C.,  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Greece  et  Latine. 
(Ed.  major)  2  vols.  Ber¬ 
lin,  1842,  1850. 

Ltft.  =  Lightfoot,  J.  B.  See  Bibli¬ 
ography,  p.  Ixxxv. 

Luth.  =  Luther,  M.  See  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  p.  Ixxxiii,  and  S. 
and  H.,  p.  ciii. 

Lxx  =  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek 
according  to  the  Septuagint. 
Quotations  are  from  the 
edition  of  H.  B.  Swete. 
3  vols.  Cambridge,  1887- 
94. 

M.  and  M.  Voc.  =  Moulton,  J.  H., 
and  Milligan,  G.,  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  1914“. 

Mcion.  =  Marcion.  See  DCB. 

UGNTG.  =  Moulton,  J.  H.,  A 
Grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek.  Vol.  I.  Prolego¬ 
mena.  Edinburgh,  1906. 

Mey.  =  Meyer,  H.  A.  W.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Moff.  =  Moffatt,  Jas.,  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  New 
Testament.  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1911. 
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ms.,  mss.  =  manuscript,  manu¬ 
scripts. 

Oecum.  =  Oecumenius.  Tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  See  Ltft.,  p.  234; 
S.  and  H.,  p.  c. 

01s.  =  Olshausen,  H.  See  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

Or.  =  Origenes.  t253.  See  Ltft.,  p. 
227,  and  DCB, 

Pap.  Amh.  =  The  Amhersi  Papyri. 

2  vols.  Edited  by  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt. 
London  1 900-1. 

Pap.  Gd.  Cairo  =  Greek  Papyri  from 
the  Cairo  M usetim.  Edited 
by  E.  J.  Goodspeed.  Chi¬ 
cago,  1902. 

Pap.  Kar.  =  Papyri  from  Karanis. 

Edited  by  E.  J.  Goodspeed, 
in  University  of  Chicago 
Studies  in  Classical  Philol¬ 
ogy.  Chicago,  1900. 

Pap.  Land.  =  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
British  Museum.  Vols.  I, 
II,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon; 
vol.  Ill,  by  F.  G.  Kenyon 
and  H.  I.  Bell;  vol.  IV,  by 
H.  I.  Bell.  London,  1893- 
1910. 

Pap.  Oxyr.  —  The  Oxyrhynchus  Pa¬ 
pyri.  Vols.I-VI,X-XIII, 
edited  by  B.  P.  Grenfell 
and  A.  S.  Hunt;  vols.  VH- 
IX by  A.  S.  Hunt.  London 
1898-1919. 

Pap.  Tebt.  =  The  Tebtunis  Papyri. 
Vol.  I  edited  by  B.  P. 
Grenfell,  A.  S.  Hunt,  and 
J.  G.  Smyly;  vol.  H  by 
B.  P.  Grenfell,  A.  S.  Hunt, 
and  E.  J.  Goodspeed. 
London, 1902-7. 


Patr.  Ap.  =  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Pelag.  =  Pelagius.  Ca.  410.  See 
Ltft.,  p.  233;  S.  and  H., 
p.  ci;  DCB. 

Pollux,  Owow.  =  Pollux,  Julius,  Owf?- 
masticon,  various  editions. 

PRE.  =  Real-Eyicyclopddie  fiir  pro- 
testantische  Theologie  ujid 
Kirche.  Dritte  Auflage, 
herausgegeben  von  A. 
Hauck,  1896-1913. 

Preusch.  =  Preuschen,  Erwin,  Voll- 
standtges  -  Griechisch- 
Deutsches  Ilandworterbuch 
zu  dcji  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaynents  und  der  ubrige?t 
urchristlichen  Literatur. 
Giessen,  1910. 

PThR.  =  Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view. 

q.  V.  —  quod  vide,  which  see. 

Rad.  =  Radermaclier,  L.,  Neutesta- 
meniliche  Grammatik.  Tu¬ 
bingen,  1911. 

Ram.  =  Ramsay,  W.  M.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxvi.  Also 
Introd.,  p.  xxiv. 

Rob.  =  Robertson,  Archibald  T., 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  New  York, 
1914. 

Ruck.  =  Riickert,  Leopold  Imman¬ 
uel.  See  Bibliography,  p. 
Ixxxiv. 

RV.  =  The  Holy  Bible,  Revised.  Ox- 
ford,N.T.,  1881, 0.T.  1884. 

S.  and  H.  =  Sanday,  Wm.,  and 
Headlam,  A.  C.,  A  Critical 
and  Exegehcal  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Roma7is. 
Edinburgh  and  New  York, 
1895. 
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Schm.  =  Schmiedel,  P.  W. 

Schr.  =  Schurer,  Geschichte  des  Jiidi- 
schen  Volkes  itn  Zeitalter 
Jesu  Christi.  Vierte  Auf- 
lage,  1901-9. 

Sd.  =  Soden,  Hermann  Freiherr 
von,  Die  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Testaments.  Got¬ 
tingen,  1902-13.  Handaus- 
gabe  {Griechisches  Neues 
Testament),  1913. 

Semi.  =  Semler.  See  Bibliography, 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

Sief.  =  Sieffert,  F.  See  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  p.  Ixxxv. 

Sl.QiV.  =  Slaten,  Arthur  Wakefield, 
Qualitative  Nouns  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  Chicago, 
1918. 

Smith,  DB  =  William  Smith's  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible.  Re¬ 
vised  and  edited  by  H.  B. 
Hackett  and  Ezra  Abbot. 
Boston,  1867. 

SNT.  =  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  herausgegeben 
von  J.  Weiss,  Zweite  Auf- 
iage.  Gottingen,  1907-8. 

Th.St.u.Krit.  =  Theologische  Studien 
und  Kritiken. 

Tdf.  —  Tischendorf,  Constantin, 
Novum  TestamenUim  Greece. 
Editio  octava  crit.  maj. 
Leipzig,  1869-72. 

Tert.  =  Tertullian.  t  ca.  223.  See 
DCB. 

Th.  =  Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  A 
Greek  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament.  New  York, 
1886.  Rev.  edition,  1889. 

Thdrt.  =  Theodoretus.  t  ca.  458. 
See  Ltft.,  p.  230;  DCB. 


Thphyl.  =  Theophylactus.  Ca.  1077. 

TR.  =•  Textus  Receptus,  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament 
as  commonly  accepted  from 
1516  till  the  modem  critical 
period. 

Tr.  =  Tregelles,  Greek  Neiv  Testa¬ 
ment.  London, 1857-79. 

u.  s.  =  ut  supra,  as  above. 

Vg.  =  Vulgate,  text  of  the  Latin 
Bible. 

Victorin.  =  C.  Marius  Victorious. 

Ca.  360  A.  D.  See  Ltft., 
p.  231;  DCB. 

W.  =  Winer,  G.  B.,  Grammatik  des 
neutestamentlichen  Sprach- 
idioms.  Various  editions 
and  translations. 

WM.  =  Eng.  translation  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  preceding 
(1867)  by  W.  F.  Moulton. 
Third  edition  revised.  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  1882. 

WSchm.  =  Winer,  G.  B., Gramma¬ 
tik,  etc.,  u.  s.  Achte  Auflage 
neu  bearbeitet  von  P. 
Schmiedel.  Theil  I.  Got¬ 
tingen,  1894. 

Weizs.  =  Weizsacker,  C.,  Das  apos- 
tolische  Zeitalter.  Zweite 
Aufl.  Freiburg,  i.  B.  1892. 
Das  Neue  Testament,  iiber- 
setzt  von  C.  Weizsacker. 

Wetst.  =  Wetstein.  See  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

WH.  =  Westcott,  B.  F.,  and  Hort, 
F.  J.  A.,  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  original  Greek. 
London,  1881.  Vol.  I,  Text; 
vol.  II,  Introduction  and 
Appendix. 
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Wies.  =  Wieseler,  Karl.  See  Bibli¬ 
ography,  p.  Ixxxv. 

Ws.  =  Weiss,  Bernhard.  See  Bib¬ 
liography,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

ZhTh.=  Zeitschrift  Jiir  historische 
Theologie. 


ZntW.  =  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  neutesta- 
vientliche  Wissenschaft. 

ZwTh.  —  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie, 

ZhWkL,  =  Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche 
Wissenschaft  und  kirchliches 
Leben, 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  GALATIA  AND  THE  GALATIANS 

Greek  authors  use  the  terms  KeXrot'  KeXrat,  and  FaXarat, 
Latin  authors  the  similar  terms  Celtae,  Galatae,  and  Galli,  with¬ 
out  dear  discrimination  *  In  Polybius  and  Pausanias  KeXrot 
and  FaXarat  are  used  synonymously,  as  in  Greek  writers  gen¬ 
erally  KeXrat  and  FaXarat  are.f  Thus  Polybius  though  com¬ 
monly  using  the  name  KeXrot'  (see  3.  40,  41,  60,  67-74;  cf,  3*  59) 
of  the  people  whom  he  describes  in  3.  37  as  occupying  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Narbo  to  the  Pyrenees,  yet  occasionally  calls  them 
FaXarat  (3.  40;  cf.  3.  3),  and  their  country  TaXaria  (3.  59). 
In  3.  62,  65,  he  uses  the  adjective  FaXartKo?.  Similarly  Pau¬ 
sanias  uses  KeXrot  and  FaXarat  interchangeably  of  the 

Gauls  who  invaded  Greece.  Diodorus  Siculus,  5-  3  2^?  however, 
distinguishes  between  the  VaXdrai  of  the  north  and  the 
KeXrat  of  the  south.f 

On  the  question  whether  the  names  KeXroq  KeXrat  and 
FaXarat  were  etymologically  variant  forms  of  the  same  name 
or  of  diverse  origin,  scholars  have  been  divided,  Niese,  for 
example,  identifying  them,§  Contzen,ll  Tarn,1[  and  apparently 
most  other  modern  philologists  regarding  them  as  of  diverse 
origin.  D’Arbois  de  Jubainville*"^  apparently  regards  the  words 

*  KcAtoi:  Hdt.  2« ;  Xen.  Hell.  7.  i»  ;  Pausan.  ;  Polyb.  3.  60,  etc.  KeArai:  Strabo,  4- 
raAaTtti;  Pausan.  i*-  Polyb.  2. 15.  Celtse;  Caesar  B.  G.  i*.  Galatae:  Cic.  ad  Att,,  VI  5*;  Tacit. 
Ann.  IS*.  Galli:  Caesar  B.  G.  i‘.  Various  compounds  occur  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus 
KeAroAiyve^:  Strabo,  4. 6*.  KeATO(r/cv(9ai:  Strabo,  1.2*^;  'EAAjjvoyaAaTai :  Diod.  Sic.  5.  32®- 
raAAoypaiKoi,  VaXkoypaiKia'.  Strabo,  2.  s"!  12.  S'  (cited  by  Woodhouse,  Encyc.  Bib.).  Gal- 
lograecia:  Livy  38'* ;  Gallograeci;  Livy  38”. 

tTam,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  141,  f.  n.  n. 

t  Niese,  art.  “Galli”  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  discounts  this  passage  in  Diodorus  as  late  evi¬ 
dence.  Tarn,  op.  cit.  ibid.,  takes  issue  with  Niese  on  this  point,  holding  that  Diodorus  is 
here  quoting  Posidonius.  Even  so,  however,  the  evidence  would  be  later  than  Polybius. 

5  Art.  “Galli”  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  init.  ' 

II  Die  Wanderung  der  Kelten,  Leipzig,  i86i,  p.  3.  IT  Op.  cit.,  p.  i4i- 

**  “Les  Celtes,  les  Galates,  les  Gaulois,”  in  Revue  ArchSologique,  xxx  2  (187s),  P-  4  jf- 
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as  etymologically  distinct,  but  the  people  as  ethnographically 
identical. 

Related  to  this  linguistic  question,  but  not  identical  with  it, 
is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  tie  uniting  the  various  tribes  which 
were  grouped  together  under  the  terms  KeXrat  or  T aXarat,  or 
both.  Was  the  basis  of  this  grouping  racial,  the  tribes  being 
of  ultimately  common  origin;  or  linguistic,  tribes  of  perhaps 
different  origin  having  come  to  speak  related  languages;  or  cul¬ 
tural,  different  races  sharing  in  a  common  civilisation;  or  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military,  the  several  tribes  participating  in  a  com¬ 
mon  migratory  movement?*  Related  to  this  in  turn  is  the 
question,  whence  and  when  these  Celtic  or  Gallic  peoples  came 
into  western  Europe.  All  these  questions  pertain  to  a  period 
long  previous  to  that  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  an  introduction  to  PauFs  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians. 

Of  more  immediate  interest,  however,  are  the  eastward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Gauls,  w^hich  led  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  a 
portion  of  the  race  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  establishment  of  an 
eastern  Gaul  in  which,  or  in  an  extension  of  which  bearing  its 
name,  Paul  was  in  process  of  time  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
found  churches.  The  stages  of  the  process  seem  to  have  been 
as  follows: 

1.  Under  a  chieftain  whose  name  or  title  was  Brennus  the 
Gauls  invaded  Italy  in  b.  c.  390  and  captured  Rome,  although 
the  capitol  itself  resisted  the  siege  successfully  (Polyb.  2.  18). 
The  attack  upon  Rome  seems  to  have  been  a  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  was  completed  and  indemnity  extorted  from 
the  Romans  the  invaders  retired  (Livy  Polyb.  2.  19-21). 
Polybius  calls  these  Gauls  FaXarat  and  KeXrot  (cf.  2.  22 /.), 
their  country  FaXarta. 

2.  A  second  Brennus,  about  281  b.  c.,  led  another  east¬ 
ward  movement  which  had  as  its  object  the  finding  of  a  new 
home  for  the  overcrowded  Gauls.  Routed  by  the  ^Etolians 
at  Delphi,  the  Gauls  withdrew  from  Greece  and,  joining  an- 

*  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe,  pp.  124-128;  470-475;  490-492;  McCulloch,  art.  “Celts”  in 
Hastings.  Diet.  Rel.  and  Eth, 
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Other  detachment  of  the  same  general  stream  of  eastward  mov¬ 
ing  Celts,  invaded  Asia  Minor  (Livy  38^®). 

Tarn,  op.  cit.  pp.  439  Jf.  holds  that  the  common  treatment  of  the 
Gallic  attack  upon  Delphi  as  constituting  the  invasion  of  Greece  is 
incorrect.  He  regards  th3  latter  as  part  of  a  general  home-seeking 
movement  of  the  Gauls,  of  which  the  former  was  an  incident.  He 
bases  his  opinion  upon  the  Koan  decree  of  b.  c.  278,  which  distinguishes 
between  two  divisions  of  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece,  one  of  which 
attacked  Delphi.  Tarn  admits,  however,  that  the  events  were  very 
early  confused.  The  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  these 
events  is  Pausanias,  Bk.  10  passim^  esp. 

3.  At  first  overrunning  the  whole  peninsula,  they  were  later, 
about  239  B.  c.,  defeated  by  Attalus  I,  king  of  Pergamum. 
As  a  result  of  this  defeat  they  were  confined  to  a  territory 
somewhat  north  and  east  of  the  centre,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  on  the 
south  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia, 
and  traversed  by  the  rivers  Halys  and  Sangarius.  In  189  b.  c. 
this  eastern  Gaul,  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  and  came  under  the 
powder  of  the  Romans,  its  status  being  that  of  a  dependent 
kingdom  (Strabo,  12,59. 

4.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c.  Galatia  was 
materially  increased  in  extent.  On  the  death  of  Deiotarus, 
king  of  Galatia,  about  b.  c.  40,  Antony  conferred  the  kingdom 
of  Galatia  with  the  eastern  part  of  Paphlagonia,  on  K  as  tor, 
son-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  to  Amyntas,  secretary  of  the  late 
Deiotarus,  gave  a  new  kingdom,  comprising  portions  of  Pisidia 
and  Phrygia.  A  few  years  later,  b.  c.  36,  Kastor  died,  and  his 
Paphlagonian  dominion  was  given  to  his  brother,  but  his  Gala¬ 
tian  realm  to  Amyntas,  who  also  retained  his  Phrygio-Pisidian 
dominion.  In  the  same  year  he  also  received  a  part  of  Pam- 
phylia.  To  unite  these  two  separated  territories,  Galatia  and 
Phrygio-Pisidia,  Amyntas  was  given,  also,  Lycaonia,  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Augustus 
gave  to  Amyntas  the  country  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.* 

*  Ramsay,  Com.  on  Galatians,  po.  loi,  109  f.',  Perrot,  De  Galatia  Provincia  Romana,  cap. 
II,  esp.  pp.  42  /. 
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5.  When  in  b.  c.  25  Amyntas  was  killed  in  the  war  with 
the  Homonades,  his  kingdom  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  but  the  part  of  Pamphylia  which  had  belonged  to 
him  was  restored  to  that  province,  and  Cilicia  Tracheia  was 
given  to  Archelaus.  In  b.  c.  5  a  large  part  of  Paphlagonia  was 
added  to  Galatia,  and  at  some  time  before,  or  in,  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (41-54  a.  d.),  the  territory  of  the  Homonades.* 

This  situation  gave  rise  to  a  double  use  of  the  term  F aXarCa 
as  applied  to  a  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  the  newer,  official  sense, 
not  at  once  or  wholly  displacing  the  older,  ethnographic  sense. 
The  former  is  found  in  the  following  passages  from  Pliny,  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  Ptolemy: 

Pliny,  nisi.  Nat.  5.  146,  147  (42):  Simul  dicendura  videtur  et  de 
Galatia,  quae  superposita  agios  maiori  ex  parte  Phrygiae  tenet  caputque 
quondam  eius  Gordium.  Qui  partem  earn  insidere  Gallorum  Tolisto- 
bogi  et  Voturi  et  Ambitouti  vocantur,  qui  Maeoniae  et  Paphlagoniae 
regionem  Trogmi.  Praetenditur  Cappadocia  a  septentrione  et  solis 
ortu,  cujus  uberrimam  partem  occupavere  Tectosages  ac  Touto- 
bodiaci.  Et  gentes  quidem  has.  Populi  vero  ac  tetrarchiae  omnes 
numero  CXCV.  Oppida  Tectosagum  Ancyra,  Trogmorum  Tavium, 
Tolistobogiorum  Pisinuus.  Praeter  hos  celebres  Actalcnses,  Alassenses, 
Comenses,  Didienses,  Hierorenses,  Lystreni,  Neapolitani,  CEandenses, 
Seleucenses,  Sebasteni,  Timoniacenses,  Thebaseni.  Attingit  Galatia  et 
Pamphyliae  Cabaliam  et  Milyas  qui  circa  Barim  sunt  et  Cyllanicum  et 
Oroandicum  Pisidiae  tractum,  item  Lycaoniae  partem  Obizenen. 

Tacitus,  Hist.  2»:  Galatiam  ac  Pamphyliam  provincias  Calpurnio 
Asprenati  regendas  Galba  permiserat. 

Tacitus,  Ami.  13“:  Igitur  dimissis  quibus  senectus  aut  valetudo 
adversa  erat,  supplementum  petivit.  Et  habiti  per  Galatiam  Cappa- 
dociamque  dilectus. 

Ptolemy  5*;  TI  FaXaTfa  xepiopiXsTat  dxb  [lIv  Suasttx;  BiOuvfqe  xal 
Hlpet  'Acrtac;  xaxd  tt;v  exTeOsiptpL^vTjv  YpapipLiiv  dxb  (xeaT]pL^p{a<; 

dxb  ToO  efpirju^vou  xpbq  'Aafqc  x^paro?  Iw?  tou  xaxd  xapdX- 
XtqXov  dxb  Sb  dvaxaXwv  KaxxaSoxta?  piipst  T(p  dxb 

TOU  elpT]{jivou  xdpato?  piixpt  tou  IlbvTou. 

It  appears  also  in  Boeckh,  C.  7.  G.  3991 : 

'Exfxpoxov  Ti^£p(ou  KXauB(ou  Ka(aapo<;  Se^aoTOu  repptavixou  xalNIpw- 
vo?  KXauS(ou  Kai'aapo?  Se^aaTOU  FsppLavtxou  raXaTixY)<;exapxe(a<;Tbv^au- 
Tou  eOepY^TiQv  xal  xt^ott^v. 

*Encye.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col.  isgx. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Memnon,  a  resident  of  Asia  Minor,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  second  century,  refers  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  tribes  as  “the  now  so-called  Galatia.” 

ouTOt  xoXXifjv  exeXOovTsq  x<^p(xv  ai50i<;  dcvsxwpiQjav,  xal  Tfi<;  alpe0efaT](; 
aSxot?  (ixeT^pi-vovTO  t^v  vOv  FaXa^fav  xaXoupLevTQv,  sfc;  Tpetg  ^otpa<;  rauTTjv 
StavefpLavTEc;.  Fragg.  Hist.  Gmc.  Ed.  Didot.  Ill  536. 

Other  inscriptions  (C.  I.  G.  4016,  4017,  4031J  4039)  P-  102),  bear  no 
decisive  testimony,  being  capable  of  interpretation  in  either  sense. 
See  Perrot,  op.  cii.,  p.  102.  Cf.  Sief.  Kom.  p.  ii;  contra  Zahn,  Introd. 
pp.  184  f.,  and  Ram.  in  Stud.  Bib.  et  Eccl.  IV  26-38. 


II.  WHERE  WERE  THE  GALATIAN  CHURCHES? 

A.  The  Alternative  Opinions. 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  respecting 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  term  T  aXar i'a  over  larger  areas, 
show  that  in  the  period  when  Paul  was  writing  his  letters  the 
term  was  used  in  more  than  one  sense  of  an  eastern  territory, 
denoting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  district  of  which  the  people  of 
Gallic  blood  who  came  from  the  West  had  gained  control  before 
the  incoming  of  the  Roman  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  which  constituted  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia,  including  both  the  district  just  named  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  These 
two  usages  being  both  in  existence  in  Paul’s  day,  he  may  have 
used  it  in  either  sense.  In  itself  the  answer  to  the  question  in 
which  sense  he  employed  the  word  would  not  of  necessity 
determine  the  location  of  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  which  our 
epistle  was  addressed,  since  churches  in  either  part  of  Galatia, 
or  a  group  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other,  would  be  in 
the  province.  But  it  happens  that  the  statements  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  concerning  the  apostle’s  missionary  journeys  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  relation  of  these  statements  to  the  evidence  of 
the  epistle  are  such  that,  if  we  assume  the  historicity  of  the 
former,  the  determination  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  word  Galatia 
will  determine  also  the  location  of  the  churches. 
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In  Acts,  chaps.  13,  14,  it  is  related  that  Paul  visited  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  and  founded  churches  in  Derbe, 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  (13^^*  14^*  21-24^^  This  journey 

and  these  churches  were  evidently  in  the  province  of  Galatia, 
but  in  its  southern  portion,  not  in  the  part  of  the  province 
which  was  known  as  Galatia  before  the  days  of  Amyntas. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  at  this  time  Paul  entered  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  province,  and  such  an  extension  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  northward  is  practically  excluded  by  Acts  1423*26^  if  at 
any  time  he  founded  churches  in  this  latter  region,  it  was 
doubtless  neither  at  this  time,  nor  on  what  is  commonly  called 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  but  on  the  second,  in 
the  period  referred  to  in  Acts  16®.  Whether  it  is  probable  that 
churches  were  founded  at  this  time  will  be  considered  later. 
What  is  important  to  point  out  here  is  that  if  there  were  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  founded  by  Paul  in  the  northern,  more  strictly 
Gallic  portion  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians  can  not  have  been  addressed  both  to  this  group 
and  to  the  churches  of  the  southern,  non-Gallic  part  of  the 
province.  For  the  letter  itself,  especially  3^-^  4^^^'?  clearly 
implies  that  the  churches  addressed  w^ere  all  founded  in  the 
same  period,  on  one  general  occasion;  whereas  the  two  groups 
of  churches,  if  such  there  were,  were  founded  one  group  on 
one  journey,  and  the  other  on  another,  some  years  later.  This 
being  the  case,  if  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  there  were  churches 
in  northern  Galatia  founded  by  him,  these  churches,  being 
in  Galatia  in  whatever  sense  the  term  was  used,  must  have 
been  included  in  the  term  “the  churches  of  Galatia,’'  and 
the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  excluded.  But  in  that  event, 
since  these  southern  churches  were  located  in  Galatia  in  the 
larger,  Roman,  sense,  Paul  could  not  have  been  using  the 
term  in  that  sense,  but  in  its  older,  narrower,  ethnographic 
sense.  In  short,  if  there  were  any  churches  in  northern  Gala¬ 
tia  when  the  letter  was  written,  Paul’s  letter  was  addressed  to 
them  only,  and  he  used  the  term  in  the  ethnographic  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Paul  used  the  term  Galatia  in  the 
Roman  sense  as  designating  the  province,  then  since  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  there  were  churches  in  the  southern,  non-Gallic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  province,  these  must  have  been  included  in  the 
apostle’s  phrase,  ^^the  churches  of  Galatia,”  and,  for  the  same 
reason  that  excluded  these  churches  on  the  former  hypothesis, 
the  northern  churches  are  now  themselves  excluded.  Indeed, 
the  latter  could  not  on  this  hypothesis  have  existed  when  the 
letter  was  written;  for,  had  they  been  in  existence,  they  must 
have  been  included  in  the  phrase,  ^‘the  churches  of  Galatia,” 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have  been  included  along 
with  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia,  because  they  were  not 
founded  on  the  same  journey  as  the  latter. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  the  Acts  narrative,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  letter  that  “the  churches  of  Galatia”  to  which  it 
was  addressed  constituted  one  group  founded  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  occasion,  we  must  exclude  any  hypothesis  that  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  churches  in  both  parts  of  the  province,  and 
make  our  choice  between  the  two  hypotheses:  (a)  that  Paul 
founded  churches  in  northern  Galatia  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  addressed  the  letter  to  them  and  them  only,  using 
the  term  Galatia  in  its  older,  ethnographic  sense;  and  (b)  that 
he  founded  no  churches  in  northern  Galatia,  and  that  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  letter  to  the  churches  of  Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconium, 
and  (Pisidian)  Antioch,  using  the  term  Galatia  in  the  political 
sense. 


There  is  indeed  a  third  possibility,  viz.,  that  he  founded  churches  in 
northern  Galatia  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  but  that  he  wrote 
his  letter  before  founding  these  churches,  and  addressed  it  to  the 
only  churches  then  existing  in  Galatia,  those  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  province.  But  this  hypothesis  will  not,  in  fact,  require  separate 
consideration,  for  the  examination  of  the  evidence  for  the  other  two 
will  incidentally  suffice  to  show  its  improbability. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  therefore,  to  consider  these  two 
crucial  questions,  viz.,  what  was  Paul’s  use  of  the  term  Galatia, 
and  whether  he  founded  churches  in  northern  Galatia. 
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B,  The  History  of  Opinion, 

Before  considering  these  questions,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the 
location  of  the  churches. 

Ancient  interpreters  took  it  for  granted  without  discussion  that  the 
churches  were  in  the  northern,  Gallic,  part  of  the  province  (c/.  Zahn, 
Kom.  p.  12),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  in  modern  times  by 
Neander,  Pflanzung  u.  Leitung,  1838;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St. 
Paid,  1851,  and  various  later  editions;  Hilgenfeld,  Einleitung,  1875; 
Farrar,  St.  Paid,  1880;  Holsten,  Evangelium  des  Paulus,  1880;  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  Einleitung,  1886;  Schiirer,  Jahrb.  fur  prot.  Theol.  vol. 
XVIII,  1892;  Godet,  Introduction,  1894;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung,  1894S 
1906*;  Chase  in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vols.  VIII,  IX;  Mommsen,  “Die 
Rechtsverhaltnisse  des  Apostels  Paulus,”  in  ZntW.  1901,  p.  86;  Schmie- 
del  in  Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  cols.  1596-1616;  Steinmann,  Die  Abfassungs- 
zeit  des  Galaterbriefs,  1906;  Der  Leserkreis  des  Galaterbriefs,  1908;  Mof- 
fatt,  Introduction,  1911;  and  by  the  following  commentators  on  the 
epistle:  Hilgenfeld,  1852;  Wieseler,  1859;  Meyer,  1841  and  various 
later  editions;  Lightfoot,  1865  and  various  later  editions;  Ellicott, 
1865;  Alford,  1849S  1871*;  Sieffert,  1899®;  Findlay,  in  Exp.  Grk.  Test. 
1910 

The  South-Galatian  view  was  first  proposed  by  J.  J.  Schmidt,  rector 
of  Ilfeld,  whom  J.  D.  ^lichaelis  combated  in  his  Einleitung*,  1788. 
(See  Zahn,  Einleit.^  I  130,  E.  T.  p.  183,  but  for  1199  read  1788);  then 
advocated  more  at  length  by  Mynster  in  Einleitung  in  den  Brief  an 
die  Galater  in  his  Kleinere  Schriften,  1825;  by  Bottger,  Beitrage,  1837; 
and  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  apostolischen  Zeitalter,  1852^  1879®.  It 
received  fresh  attention  when  Perrot  advocated  it  in  his  De  Galatia 
Provincia  Romana,  1867,  and  since  his  day  has  been  defended  by 
Renan,  St.  Paul,  1869,  and  various  later  editions;  Hausrath,  Neutes- 
tamentliche  Zeitgeschichte ;  by  Ramsay,  who  has  written  voluminously 
in  its  defence  {Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1893®,  1895^;  Studia  Biblia 
et  Ecclesiastica,  vol.  IV,  1896;  Historical  Commentary  on  Galatians, 
1900,  and  various  essays,  especially  in  The  Expositor)]  Rendall,  in  The 
Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  IX;  Gifford,  in  The  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  X; 
Clemen,  “Die  Adressaten  des  Galaterbriefs,”  in  ZwTh.  XXXVH 
396-423;  also  Paulus,  vol.  I,  1904;  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  1897; 
Askwith,  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  Its  Destination  and  Date,  1899; 
Bartlet,  Apostolic  Age,  1899;  J.  Weiss,  art.  “Kleinasien,”  in  PRE. 
vol.  X;  Bacon,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  1900;  Woodhouse  in  Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II, 
col.  1592^.;  Zahn,  Einleitung'^,  1900,  E.  T.,  19091,  1917®;  Kommentar, 
Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  1911;  Emmet,  in  The 
Readers^  Commentary,  1912. 
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Of  the  above  discussions  those  of  Lightfoot,  Chase,  Schmiedel,  and 
Moffatt  on  the  North-Galatian  side,  and  those  of  Ramsay,  Woodhouse, 
Zahn,  Clemen,  and  Lake  on  the  South-Galatian  side,  are  most  worthy 
of  consultation. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion,  we  return  to  con¬ 
sider  the  evidence  on  which  a  decision  of  the  question  must  be 
based,  and  under  the  two  heads  named  above. 

C.  PauVs  Use  of  the  Term  FaXarta 

I.  The  letter  is  addressed  raZ?  eKKXria lai^;  ttjs  FaXar/a?. 
It  is  apparently  the  habit  of  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  churches, 
either  to  name  the  individual  church  by  the  city  in  which  it 
was  located  or  by  the  person  in  whose  house  it  met,  or  grouping 
them  together,  to  follow  the  Roman  political  divisions,  and  to 
designate  each  group  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  in 
which  it  belonged.  See,  on  the  one  hand,  i  Thes.  2  Thes. 

I  Cor.  2  Cor.  Rom.  16^'  ^  i  Cor.  16^®^  Col.  4^^  phm. 
the  four  latter  being  cases  of  a  church  in  a  house,  the  rest 
churches  in  a  city;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  2  Cor.  8^  (eV  tols 
iKKXrjaiaLS  MaKthovCas)  i  Cor.  16^®^  2  Cor. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  PauFs  habit  not  simply  in  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  churches,  but  in  general,  to  use  the  geographical  terms 
that  were  officially  recognised  by  the  Roman  Government. 
Thus  he  uses  names  of  cities,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Troas,  Thes- 
salonica,  Philippi,  Athens,  Corinth,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  provinces,  Judasa,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Asia,  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  but  never  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  Mysia  or  Lydia. 

It  is  indeed  contended  by  Schm.  {Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col.  1604),  and 
by  Sief.  that  some  of  these  terms  may  be  used  by  Paul  in  their  popular 
ethnographic  sense  rather  than  in  their  strictly  political  sense.  This 
is  doubtless  to  be  admitted,  but  the  absence  of  any  terms  that  are 
unambiguously  ethnographic  and  non-political,  and  of  any  clear  case 
of  the  employment  of  a  term  of  double  meaning  in  the  non-political 
sense  leaves  little  ground  for  this  hypothesis. 

To  this  uniform  employment  of  Roman  terms  Judaea  can  not  be  cited 
as  an  exception.  For  throughout  the  period  in  which  those  letters  of 
Paul  were  written  in  which  he  mentions  Judaea  (see  i  Thes.  Gal.  i” 
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2  Cor.  Rom.  15®*))  Judaea  was  a  Roman  province  under  procurators, 
and  though  it  sustained  in  this  period  as  in  the  years  6-41  A.  d.  a  kind 
of  dependence  on  the  province  of  Syria  (Schlirer,  Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  7.», 
vol.  I,  p.  564,  E.  T.  I  ii  165)  it  was  clearly  recognised  as  a  province 
under  its  own  governor.  See  more  fully  in  detached  note  on  Judaea, 
PP‘  435  /•  is  it  probable  that  Illyricum  in  Rom.  15^9  is  an  excep¬ 

tion.  For  in  Paul’s  day  this  term  was  the  name  of  a  Roman  province, 
extending  northwest  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  river  Drilon  to  the 
Arsia  (JNlommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire^  I  24/.;  art.  “Illyri¬ 
cum,”  in  Encyc.  Bib.  and  HDB  1  vol.  ed.)  and  to  its  border  Paul  may 
quite  possibly  have  penetrated.  The  argument  of  Woodhouse  in 
Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col.  2161,  that  iu  Rom.  151®  must  mean 

“into,”  and  that  because  we  have  no  other  evidence  that  Paul  ever 
went  into  the  province  of  Illyricum,  we  must  assume  that  by  Illyricum 
he  meant  Illyris  Grreca,  that  portion  of  Macedonia  which  adjoins 
Illyricum  on  the  southeast,  is,  to  say  the  least,  inconclusive.  For 
neither  does  [xixP'  naturally  mean  “into,”  nor  is  it  explained  why,  if 
Paul  meant  Illyris,  he  should  have  written  TX>.uptx<5v;  nor  have  we 
any  more  evidence  that  Paul  went  into  or  to  Illyris  Graeca,  than  we 
have  respecting  Illyricum,  this  passage  furnishing  all  that  we  possess 
in  either  case. 

In  I  Cor.  1 6b  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  its  use  of  the 
very  name  with  whose  usage  we  are  concerned,  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  collection  of  money  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  also 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.,  chaps.  8,  9,  and  in  Rom.  15®®.  From  these  pas¬ 
sages  it  is  clear  that  during  the  two  years  or  so  next  preceding  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  Paul’s  last  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
he  gave  much  attention  to  the  gathering  of  gifts  for  the  poor  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  from  among  his  Gentile  churches.  The  Corinthian  pas¬ 
sages  show  that  in  the  gathering  of  the  funds  he  engaged  the  services 
of  his  fellow-missionaries,  and  Acts  2o<  suggests  that  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  gifts  to  Jerusalem  he  associated  with  himself  representatives 
of  the  churches  from  which  the  gifts  came.  Now  it  is  significant  that 
whenever  in  his  epistles  he  speaks  of  this  enterprise  he  uses  the  names 
of  the  provinces  (see  2  Cor.  8^  9®'  ■*  Rom.  152O  and  in  such  way  as  to 
imply  that  he  made  the  province  the  unit  and  pitted  the  churches  of 
one  province  against  those  of  another  in  friendly  rivalry.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  Galatia  in  i  Cor.  16^  is  itself  a  province-name.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  exclude  the  possibility  that  in  Galatia  there  were  two  groups  cf 
churches,  those  of  southern  Galatia  and  those  of  northern  Galatia. 
But  independently  of  that  question,  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  apostle’s 
usage  of  geographical  terms,  and  in  connection  with  2  Cor.  8*®-**,  esp. 
and  Acts  20*  it  also  favours  the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  group 
of  Galatian  churches,  viz.,  those  of  southern  Galatia.  And  this  in  turn 
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confirms  the  view  that  Paul’s  use  of  terms  is  exclusively  Roman.  For 
the  names  mentioned  in  Acts  20*,  compared  with  i  Cor.  16®,  suggest 
that  as  he  had  gathered  the  money  by  provinces,  so  he  selected  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  the  same  basis.  In  that  case  Sopater,  Aristarchus,  Secundus, 
and  probably  Luke  himself,  represented  Macedonia.  The  absence  of 
representatives  from  Achaia  is  strange,  especially  in  view  of  16®;  it  has 
been  suggested  and  is  not  improbable  that  the  Corinthians,  modifying 
the  suggestion  of  Paul  in  i  Cor.  i6®>  or  possibly  taking  it  in  the  sense 
which  they  had  the  discernment  to  recognise  to  be  his  real  thought, 
designated  Paul  as  their  representative.  Tychicus  and  Trophimus 
are  the  delegates  from  Asia,  and  Gains  and  Timothy  from  Galatia. 
But  as  both  these  latter  are  from  southern  Galatia,  northern  Galatia 
is  unrepresented,  a  situation  not,  indeed,  impossible  if  the  churches  of 
Galatia  in  i  Cor.  16^  means  those  of  northern  Galatia,  or  those  cf 
both  northern  and  southern  Galatia,  but  in  either  case  improbable. 
Of  the  three  hypotheses,  then,  (a)  that  “the  churches  of  Galatia,”  in 
I  Cor.  16^  are  the  churches  of  northern  Galatia,  the  name  being  used 
ethnographically;  (b)  that  the  term  is  used  provincially,  but  the 
churches  were  of  two  groups,  those  ot  northern  Galatia  and  those  of 
southern  Galatia,  and  (c)  that  the  term  is  used  provincially  and  the 
churches  are  those  of  southern  Galatia,  there  being  none  in  northern 
Galatia,  the  third  is  most  consistent  with  the  evidence.  The  first  not 
only  makes  the  use  of  the  term  different  from  that  which  is  usual  with 
Paul,  but  is  at  variance  mth  the  natural  implication  of  Acts  20*  by 
putting  the  churches  in  one  region  and  the  delegates  in  another.  The 
second  is  open  to  the  second  of  these  objections  and  also  finds  in  Corin¬ 
thians  a  different  use  of  the  phrase  and  term  from  that  which  occurs 
in  Galatians.  The  third  is  consistent  with  all  the  evidence. 

The  evidence  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is,  therefore,  decidedly 
more  favourable  to  a  uniformly  Roman  use  of  geographical 
terms  by  the  apostle  and  the  view  that  by  Galatia  he  means 
both  in  I  Cor.  16^  and  Gal.  the  Roman  province,  than  to  a 
mixed  usage  such  as  is  found,  for  example,  in  Acts. 

This  judgment  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  i  Pet.  Galatia  being 
there  grouped  along  wdth  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  all 
of  which  are  provinces,  is  itself  presumably  the  name  of  a  province, 
and  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  probability  that  the  author  of  this 
letter,  who  gives  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  of  the  apostle 
Paul  and  probably  knew  of  his  letters,  knew  also  what  he  meant  by 
Galatia.  But  this  argument  is  not  very  weighty. 
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It  is  still  further  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  facts  respecting  the 
usage  of  geographical  terms  in  general.  The  extension  of  a  name  to 
cover  a  larger  territory  and  to  include  territories  formerly  bearing  other 
names  is  a  common  historical  phenomenon.  It  occurs  as  the  result 
of  conquest,  bestowal  of  territory  by  a  superior  power,  or  in  the  case 
of  cities  by  growth  and  incorporation.  Now  the  general  proceeding 
in  such  cases  is  that  it  is  precisely  the  name  that  is  spread  over  a  larger 
territory  that  loses  its  original  narrower  significance.  The  names  of 
the  absorbed  territories  remain  as  official  or  unofficial  designations  of 
subdivisions  of  the  larger  territory  because  they  have  received  no  new 
significance,  while  the  territory  whose  name  has  been  extended  over 
the  larger  area  either  retains  no  distinctive  name  or  acquires  a  new 
one.  Thus,  when  the  name  France,  which  formerly  designated  a 
comparatively  small  area  around  Paris,  was  gradually  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdoni  of  the  Capetian  kings,  the  original  France  came 
to  be  known  as  lie  de  France.  \Vhen  Brandenburg  and  Prussia 
(Borussia)  came  wnder  the  rule  of  a  single  king,  and,  the  intervening 
territory  being  added,  the  name  Prussia  was  extended  to  cover  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  original  Prussia  came  to  be  known  as  East  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  intervening  territory  as  West  Prussia.  As  the  names  of 
cities,  London,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  have  been  extended  to 
include  the  suburbs,  the  latter  have  retained  their  names  as  official 
or  unofficial  designations,  but  the  original  territory  has  either  had  no 
distinctive  name,  or  has  acquired  some  new  name.  It  can  not,  indeed, 
be  affirmed  that  this  is  the  invariable  practice.  Where  changes  in  the 
extent  of  territory  designated  by  a  certain  name  are  frequent  and  in 
both  directions,  involving  now  increase  and  now  decrease,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  later  writer  to  continue  to  use  the 
term  in  its  original  sense  or  to  waver  between  the  different  senses 
without  always  conforming  his  usage  exactly  to  that  of  the  time  of 
which  he  is  at  the  moment  speaking.  See  detached  note  on  TouSatcc 
with  its  discussion  of  the  usage  of  Josephus,  pp.  435  /. 

In  respect  to  Galatia  there  was,  from  189  b.  c.  to  the  time  of  Paul, 
for  the  most  part,  only  extension  of  the  term.  For  fuller  details  see 
pp.  xix  ff.,  and  literature  there  referred  to.  From  the  year  25  B.  c.  to  the 
time  when  Paul  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  for  seventy-five  years  covering 
the  whole  period  of  his  life,  PaXaT^a  had  been  the  official  designation 
of  a  Roman  province;  that  province  had  been  in  large  part  of  unchanged 
extent,  including  both  the  territory  within  which  the  Gauls  had  been 
confined  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamum,  about  240  b.  c.  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  this,  viz.,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  part  of  Phrygia.  Dur¬ 
ing  practically  his  whole  lifetime,  viz.,  from  5  b.  c.,  it  had  included  a 
part  of  Paphlagonia,  also. 

Yet  these  general  considerations  are  obviously  not  decisive,  and,  in 
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view  of  the  evidence  cited  above  on  pages  xx  showing  that  in  the 
case  of  the  term  r<xk(xxi<x  the  more  extended,  political  usage  did  not 
wholly  supersede  the  older,  narrower,  ethnographic  usage,  they  are  of 
value  only  as  somewhat  confirming  the  probability  that  the  wider  and 
later  usage  was  the  common  one. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  and  the  contention  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  weighty  authority  of  Mommsen  (op.  cit.  p,  xxiv), 
that  Paul  could  not  have  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  southern  Galatia  as  Galatians,  as  he  does  the  recipients  of  the 
letter  in  3b  but  that  the  term  necessarily  designates  inhabitants 
of  Gallic  Galatia.  The  argument  perhaps  assumes  a  greater 
difference  between  the  populations  of  northern  and  southern 
Galatia  respectively  than  actually  existed.  Both  were  doubt¬ 
less  of  very  much  mixed  blood,  with  Gallic  elements  in  both 
regions.  (See  Rendall,  ‘‘The  Galatians  of  St.  Paul,”  in  Exposi¬ 
tor,  Ser.  IV,  voL  IX,  pp.  254^.,  esp.  256/.)  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  name  any  other  term  which  would  be  inclu¬ 
sive  enough  for  his  purpose.  If  the  churches  addressed  were 
those  of  Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  which  he  founded 
on  his  first  missionary  journey,  he  could  not  well  address  their 
members  by  any  single  term  except  Galatians. 

D.  Did  Paul  Found  Churches  in  Northern  Galatia? 

For  the  discussion  of  this  question  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  evidence  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  independent  of  his  use 
of  the  term  Galatia,  and  even  such  as  there  is,  is  of  significance 
only  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

I.  PauFs  illness  in  Galatia. 

In  Gal.  4^*  Paul  says  that  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  on  the  first  occasion  (to  irporepov)  because  of  a  weakness 
of  the  flesh.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  to  irportpov  (see  more 
fully  on  4^3)^  it  is  clear  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  original 
evangelisation  of  the  Galatians.  That  this  occurred 
aaOevetav  signifies  either  that  Paul  was  detained  by  illness  in 
a  country  which  he  had  intended  merely  to  pass  through,  or 
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that  he  was  obliged  for  his  health’s  sake  to  visit  a  country 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  have  visited  at  that  time,  and 
that  in  either  case  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  his  Christian  message  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  latter  part  of  the  same  verse  with  its  reference  to  that  in 
his  flesh  which  w^as  a  trial  to  them  implies  that  the  illness  was 
of  a  more  or  less  repellent  nature,  and  that,  even  if  it  occurred 
before  he  entered  Galatia  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  going 
there,  it  continued  while  he  was  there.  If  the  churches  to 
which  he  was  writing  were  those  of  southern  Galatia,  the  illness 
here  referred  to  must  have  occurred  in  Pamphylia  or  at  Pisidian 
Antioch  on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  13^^*  Ram. 
has  made  the  suggestion  that  Paul  contracted  malarial  fever 
in  the  coast  lands  of  Pamphylia,  and  for  this  reason  sought  the 
highlands  of  southern  Galatia  instead  of  either  continuing  his 
work  in  Pamphylia  or  pushing  on  into  Asia,  as  he  had  intended 
to  do.  It  is  perhaps  equally  possible  that  having  gone  to 
Pisidian  Antioch  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Asia  and  being 
detained  there  by  illness,  he  abandoned  for  the  time  his  plan 
of  entering  Asia,  and  turned  eastward  into  the  cities  of  Lycaonia. 

If  the  churches  were  in  northern  Galatia  he  must  have  fallen 
ill  at  Pisidian  Antioch  on  his  second  missionary  journey  or 'at 
some  place  in  that  vicinity,  and  been  led  to  betake  himself  to 
northern  Galatia;  or  having  already,  for  some  other  reason,  gone 
into  northern  Galatia  from  Antioch  or  Iconium,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  passing  through,  he  must  have  become  ill  there,  and  in 
either  case  must  have  used  the  period  of  his  detention  in  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Galatians.  The  relation  of  his  illness  to  the  evidence 
of  Acts  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below.  Taken  by  itself  it 
furnishes  no  ground  of  decision  for  either  North-Galatian  or 
South-Galatian  view. 

2.  The  evidence  of  Acts  16®  and  Acts  i8“. 

Incidental  use  has  been  made  of  Acts  above  to  show  that 
the  churches  addressed  by  Paul  were  either  in  southern  Galatia 
or  northern  Galatia,  not  both.  The  Acts  evidence  must  now 
be  examined  more  fully. 
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In  Acts  i6®  we  read:  6e  t^v  ^pvyCav  Kal  Ta\aTLK^p 

^a)pav^  KCjSXvdevTes  vt6  tov  ayiov  Tuevparos  XaX^crai  top  Xd- 
yop  iv  'Aaia,  iXOopres  be  Kark  r^v  M^vcrCav  eirdpa^ov  eis 
T^p  'BiByPLap  iropevd'^pai  Kal  ovk  etacrep  avTovs  to  TPevpa 
^Irjaov,^' 

In  it  is  related  that  the  travellers  had  visited  Derbe  and 
Lystra;  vv.^*^*^  having  related  the  story  of  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy,  v.**  states  that  they  went  on  their  way  through  the 
cities,  V.®  adding  that  the  churches  were  strengthened  in  their 
faith  and  increased  in  number.  Inasmuch  as  PauFs  plan,  as 
set  forth  in  15®®,  was  to  visit  the  brethren  in  the  cities  wherein 
he  and  Barnabas  had  previously  preached,  and  as  in  16^  they 
were  moving  westward  through  the  southern  part  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Galatia,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  “  the  cities  of  v.^ 
are  Iconium  and  Antioch,  and  that  “the  churches’^  of  v.®  are 
the  churches  of  those  cities.  A  visit  to  Iconium  is,  indeed, 
almost  implied  in  v.^.f 

The  most  obvious  and,  indeed,  only  natural  explanation  of 
the  phrase  t^p  ^pvyiap  Kal  VaXaTiK^p  in  v.®  is  that 

^pvytap  and  Ta\aTLK7]P  are  both  adjectives  and  both  limit 
ywpap.  Geographical  names  ending  in  -la  were  originally  em¬ 
ployed  as  adjectives,  and  their  customary  use  as  nouns  with 
an  article  preceding  is  a  reminiscence  of  their  use  as  adjectives 
with  The  presence  of  such  an  adjective  with  an  article 


•  The  above  is  the  text  adopted  by  Tdf.  WH.  al.  8l^\9ov  is  the  reading  of  NABCD 
81,  440,  614,  al.*®  Syr.  (psh.  hard.)  Sah.  Boh.  Aeth.  Epiph.  al.  SteA^dvre?  is  the  reading 
of  HLP  al.  longe  plu.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Ltft.  adopts  the  latter  reading  on  the  ground  that  the 
indicative  is  open  to  suspicion  as  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  grammar  of  a  sentence  which 
is  rendered  awkward  by  the  accumulation  of  participles.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
scribal  mind  did  not  work  in  the  reverse  way,  and  against  this  doubtful  probability  the 
strong  preponderance  of  external  evidence  leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  Ramsay’s 
adoption  of  Sie\96vT€^  in  St.  Paul,  p.  195,  after  rejecting  it  in  Church  in  the  Rom.  Emp.* 
p.  484,  looks  suspiciously  like  controlling  evidence  by  theory. 

t  Professor  Chase,  in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  VIII,  p.  408,  contends  that  tikv  ovy  of  v.s 
is  correlative  with  fie  of  v.»,  and  that  the  paragraph  properly  begins  with  v.®,  or  at  least  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  these  two  verses.  But  this  contention  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  fiey  o{jv  may  introduce  the  concluding  clause  of  a  paragraph  without  reference  to 
any  fie'  in  the  following  sentence.  See  Th.  under  /xe'v,  II  4.  The  instances  which  Chase 
himself  cites,  taken  together,  make  against  his  view.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  deduced 
from  this  either  way.  V.®  may  begin  a  new  paragraph,  as  in  RV.,  indeed,  probably  does  so, 
and  this  v.  may,  so  far  as  fiey  ovy  is  concerned,  be  a  repetition  of  preceding  verses.  But  that 
the  paragraph  begins  here  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  repetition. 
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before  it  and  the  word  %wpa  after  it  almost  of  necessity  marks 
the  intervening  word  ending  in  -lcl  as  an  adjective  and  the 
joining  of  the  words  ^pir/Lav  and  T aXaTiKrjV  by  /cat'  with  the 
article  before  the  first  one  only,  implies  that  the  region  desig¬ 
nated  by  %G)pa  is  one,  Phrygian  and  Galatian.  In  what  sense 
it  is  one,  whether  in  that  it  was  inhabited  throughout  by  a 
mixed  Phrygian-Galatian  population,  or  that  it  was  in  one 
sense  {e.  g,  ethnographically)  Phrygian,  and  in  another  {e,  g. 
politically)  Galatian,  or  that  it  constituted  one  physiographic 
region,  composed  of  two  parts  politically  or  ethnographically, 
Phrygian  and  Galatian  respectively,  is  not  decisively  indicated. 
The  unity  which  is  implied  may  even  be  only  that  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  referred  to,  the  two  districts  constituting  one  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  because  they  were  traversed  in  a  single  journey. 

The  contention  of  Moff.  Introd.  p.  93,  following  Chase,  op.  cit. 
pp.  404  f.,  that  is  a  noun  and  is  limited  by  raXa-ccx-^v 

only,  can  not  be  supported  by  Acts  2^0,  where  is  indeed  sub¬ 

stantively  used,  but  is  shown  to  be  so  used  by  the  absence  of 
nor  by  Acts  18”;  for,  though  the  words  are  the  same  as  in  i6«,  it  is 
not  certain  that  is  a  noun,  nor  if  it  is,  can  it  be  inferred  that 

it  is  so  also  in  16®,  since  it  is  the  order  of  words  alone  that  in  18”  tends 
to  establish  the  substantive  character  of  ^puy^av,  and  that  order  is 
not  found  in  16®;  nor  by  Acts  SteX60i)v  ttiv  MaxeSovfav  xal  ^Axotfotv, 
nor  by  27®,  T-fjv  Kt>.txfav  xal  napL9uX{av;  for,  though  these  passages 
both  illustrate  the  familiar  fact  that  words  in  -la  may  be  used  sub¬ 
stantively,  and  show  that,  when  two  geographical  terms  are  joined 
by  xa{  and  the  article  precedes  the  first  only,  the  unity  thus  implied 
is  not  necessarily  political  or  geographical,  but  may  be  only  that  of 
the  itinerary,  they  carry  no  implication  respecting  the  grammatical 
construction  of  such  a  phrase  as  that  of  16®.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Ltft.  and  Ram.  are  right  in  claiming  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  country  referred  to  is  in  some  sense  one,  it  is  not  of 
necessity  the  case  that  this  one  country  is  in  one  sense  Phrygian  and 
in  another  Galatian.  See,  e.  g.,  Acts  17’®,  twv  ’Eiutxoup^wv  xal  SToixciv 
(pcXoaocpwv.*  Such  a  meaning  is  indeed  possible,  but  neither  Ltft. 

*  Ram.’s  contention  [that  the  fact  that  these  words  are  in  the  plural  makes  the  example 
irrelevant  and  his  demand  for  an  instance  with  4>tAdo-o<^o?  in  the  singular  are  not  convincing. 
A  philosopher  can  not,  indeed,  be  one  half  Epicurean  and  one  half  Stoic,  but  a  group  of 
philosophersjmay  be  so,  and  so,  also,  may  a  country  be  one  half  Phrygian  and  one  half  Galatian. 
An  example  of  a  collective  singular  noun  with  two  adjectives  would,  indeed,  be  more  perti¬ 
nent,  but  a  plural  of  persons  is  more  like  a  singular  geographical  term  than  the  singular  of 
a  personal  name,  which  Ram.  demands. 
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nor  Ram.  have  cited  any  examples  of  such  a  use  of  words.  Chase,  op, 
cit.,  states  the  grammatical  principle  quite  correctly:  “From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  writer  they  are  invested  with  a  kind  of  unity  sufficiently 
defined  by  the  context.”  It  is,  indeed,  surprisingly  difficult  to  cite 
examples  of  phrases  similar  in  structure  to  the  phrases  which  Acts 
employs  here  and  in  18^3.  An  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
Josephus  uses  the  words  TouBafa,  TSouiia^a,  Sa^iap^a,  Saixapfrc*;, 
FaXtXafa,  or  n£pa(a,  fails  to  discover  a  single  example.  The  ex¬ 
pression  'ri3<;  ’Iroupafai;  xal  Tpax^vfTiSo?  X(^g<xq  in  Lk.  3'  [has  been 
appealed  to  on  both  sides,  but  apparently  can  not,  for  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  political  status  of  the  region  in  Luke’s  day,  be  counted 
as  furnishing  decisive  evidence  on  either  side.  See  Geo.  Adam  Smith 
in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  IX,  p.  231. 

It  remains  then  to  ask  what  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch 
or  Iconium  capable  of  being  described  as  in  any  sense  Phrygian 
and  Galatian  also  meets  the  further  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
text.  The  possible  hypotheses  may  be  conveniently  presented 
by  considering  the  various  views  of  modern  scholars. 

The  following  writers  suppose  that  the  phrase  refers  to,  or 
includes,  northern  Galatia,  and  that  on  the  journey  churches 
were  founded  in  northern  Galatia. 

Ltft.  takes  ^puy^av  and  raXaTtxYjv  as  adjectives  both  limiting  x(opav 
and  both  used  ethnographically.  First  translating  the  phrase,  “the 
Phrygian  and  Galatian  country”  and  interpreting  it  as  designating 
“some  region  which  might  be  said  to  belong  either  to  Phrygia  or 
Galatia,  or  the  parts  of  each  continuous  to  the  other”  {Com.  p.  20), 
he  presently  translates  it  “the  region  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,”  adding: 
“The  country  which  was  now  evangelised  might  be  called  indifferently 
Phrygia  or  Galatia.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  land  originally  inhabited  by 
Phrygians  but  subsequently  occupied  by  Gauls”  {Com.  p.  22).  The 
actual  journey  Ltft.  supposes  to  have  extended  to  Pessinus,  Ancyra, 
and  Tavium.  The  grammatical  exegesis  is  sound,  but  neither  the 
inference  that  the  country  referred  to  is  in  one  sense  Phrygian  and 
in  another  sense  Galatian,  nor  the  specific  contention  that  it  was 
Phrygian  in  its  original  population  and  Galatian  in  its  later,  follows 
from  the  grammatical  premise  or  from  any  other  evidence.  To  estab¬ 
lish  Ltft.’s  opinion  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  from  the  context 
that  the  only  Phrygian  and  Galatian  country  that  meets  the  conditions 
of  Acts  i6«  is  that  to  which  he  refers  the  phrase;  or  at  least  that  no 
other  so  well  meets  the  conditions.  This  is  not  the  case,  but  on  the 
contrary,  his  interpretation  encounters  a  serious  difficulty  in  v.% 
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IXOovTsq  Be  xard:  tJjv  Muafav  Ixe^pal^ov  elq  t-Jjv  BiGuvfav  xopeuO^vai. 
Taken  together,  the  two  verses  represent  the  missionaries  as  turning 
back  from  Asia  to  pass  through  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  countrv, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  journey  reaching  a  point  at  which  they  were 
over  against  Mysia  with  Bithynia  as  an  alternative  destination.  But 
a  journey  from  Pisidian  Antioch  to  Pessinus,  Ancyra,  and  Tavium 
would  at  no  point  have  brought  the  travellers  “over  against  Mysia,” 
in  the  most  probable  sense  of  that  phrase,  viz.,  at  a  point  where  Mysia 
lay  on  a  line  at  right  angles  wth  the  direction  in  which  they  were  trav¬ 
elling,  nor  in  the  possible  sense  of  “opposite,”  i.  e.,  facing  it.  Even  if 
“passed  through  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  country”  be  supposed, 
as  is  very  improbable,  to  refer  to  a  journey  into  the  Phrygian  and 
Galatian  country  and  out  again  in  approximately  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion,  say  from  Antioch  northeast  to  Tavium  or  Ancyra,  and  westward 
to  Dorylaion  or  Nakoleia,  they  could  not  be  said  at  any  time  to  have 
come  xaxdc  Mjai'av,  since  in  the  whole  of  the  return  journey  they 
would  have  been  facing  Mysia,  and  at  no  point  over  against  it.  At 
Nakoleia,  Dorylaion,  or  Kotiaion,  e.  g.,  they  would  have  been  xocxci: 
BtOuvfav,  not  xaxB:  Muatav.  Nor  can  xaxd*  be  taken  in  its  occasional 
sense  of  “near,”  since  they  would  have  been  near  Mysia  only  when 
they  had  practically  passed  Bithynia.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  adjust  this 
interpretation  to  the  statement  of  Gal.  4”  considered  above.  Was 
northern  Galatia  a  place  to  which  a  sick  man  would  go  from  Pisidian 
Antioch  for  his  health?  Or  if  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  passing 
through  northern  Galatia  and  to  have  been  detained  there  by  illness, 
what  was  his  destination?  Is  it  likely  that  with  Paul’s  predilection 
for  work  in  the  centres  of  population  he  would  have  planned  to  pass 
through  northern  Galatia  without  preaching  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
Paphlagonia  or  Pontus? 

Chase  (“The  Galatia  of  the  Acts”  in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  VIII, 
pp.  401-419),  with  whom,  also,  Wendt  substantially  agrees  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  A  postelgeschichte,  interprets  ttjv  xal 

PaTsaTcx-fjv  x^pav  as  meaning  “Phrygia  and  the  Galatian  region,” 
and  finds  the  two  districts  thus  referred  to  in  the  country  between 
the  cities  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  which  Paul  was  leaving  behind, 
and  Bith5mia  on  the  north.  Between  these  cities  of  the  south 
and  Bithynia,  Chase  says  “districts  known  as  Phrygia  and  Galatia 
lie.”  “Forbidden  to  turn  westward,  the  travellers  .  .  .  bent  their 
steps  northward,  passing  along  the  road,  it  seems  likely,  which  led 
through  Phrygia  to  Nakoleia.  At  this  point  they  turned  aside  and 

*  On  the  use  of  Kara  see  L.  &  S.  Kard  B.  I  3,  and  cf.  Hdt.  Thuc.  Acts  27^  but 

also  Blass  on  Acts  16^  (cited  by  Ram.,  art.  “Mysia”  in  KDB).  On  tcard,  meaning  “oppo¬ 
site,”  “facing,”  see  .^Esch.  Theb.  505;  Xen.  Hell.  4*.  For  the  meaning  “at”  or  “near”  see 
Hdt.  3^;  ^sch.  Theb.  528. 
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jntered  the  Galatian  district  on  the  east.  We  may  conjecture  that 
they  halted  at  Pessinus.”  This  interpretation  again  fails  to  do  justice 
to  xaxdc  Muj^av.  By  shortening  the  journey  eastward  as  compared 
with  that  proposed  by  Ltft.,  the  difficulty  is  made  somewhat  less  glar¬ 
ing,  but  not  removed.  To  express  the  idea  of  Chase  the  author  should 
have  omitted  the  reference  to  the  Galatian  region  in  v.®  and  after 
have  inserted  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  ^entered  Galatia  and 
again  returning  passed  by  Mysia,  etc.  The  view  also  encounters  the 
difficulty  that  it  finds  no  probable  place  for  the  illness  which  became 
the  occasion  of  the  preaching  in  Pessinus. 

Sief.  (Kom.^,  pp.  9-17,  esp.  15)  interprets  t9)v  ^Jpuytav  xal  PaXa- 
Ttx-fjv  of  Acts  16*  as  designating  the  country  northeast  of 

Pisidian  Antioch  and  supposes  that  the  journey  here  spoken  of  prob¬ 
ably  passed  to  the  west  of  the  Sultan  Dagh  and  brought  the  apostle 
to  Pessinus  via  Kinnaborion  and  Ammorion.  The  churches  of  Galatia 
he  would  locate  in  Pessinus,  Germa,  and  neighbouring  places.  Schm. 
(Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col.  1600,  1606/.)  and  Moff.  {Introd.  pp.  92-95) 
adopt  substantially  the  same  view  though  with  less  specific  definition 
of  the  route  and  location  of  the  churches. 


The  following  writers,  differing  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
geographical  phrase,  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  passage 
does  not  refer  to  the  founding  of  churches: 


Ram.  holds  that  the  reference  is  to  the  western  half  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  the  region  of  Iconium  and  Antioch, 
being  called  Phrygian  because  ethnographically  so,  and  Galatian  be¬ 
cause  politically  so.  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^,  p.  77;  St.  Paulj 
pp.  180/.;  Stud.  Bib.  et  Eccl.  IV  56;  on  the  diversity  of  interpretations 
advocated  by  Ram.,  see  Schm.  in  Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col.  1598,  1601  f. 

Apparently,  indeed,  the  author  of  Acts  has  already  narrated  the 
passage  through  this  country  in  v.*.  But  Ram.  explains  vv.<-  ®  not 
as  a  continuation  of  the  narrative,  but  as  a  (parenthetical)  description 
of  Paul’s  procedure  in  the  churches,  the  narrative  being  continued  in 
v.«,  VV.1-®  covering  Derbe  and  Lystra,  v.®  Iconium  and  Antioch.  The 
further  objection  to  his  view  that  the  remainder  of  v.®,  “having  been 
forbidden  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia,”  naturally 
implies  that  at  the  beginning  of  their  journey  the  travellers  were  already 
on  the  borders  of  Asia,  Ram.  seeks  to  obviate  by  supposing  xwXuOsvTsq 
to  be  a  participle  of  subsequent  action,  referring  to  an  event  which 
took  place  after  the  journey  through  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian 
country.  Later  Greek,  in  particular  the  second  half  of  Acts,  seems 
to  furnish  examples  of  an  aorist  participle  standing  after  the  principal 
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verb  and  denoting  an  action  subsequent  to  that  of  the  verb.*  But 
xwXuOivTsq  does  not  seem  to  be  an  example  of  this  rather  rare  usage. 
The  most  probable  occurrences  of  it,  in  Acts  at  least,  are  of  two  classes: 
(a)  Instances  in  which  the  participle  follows  closely  upon  the  verb 
and  expresses  an  action  in  close  relation  to  the  verb,  approximating 
in  force  a  participle  of  identical  action.  So,  e.  g..  Acts  2513,  where 
dcrxaaatJLsvot,  while  not  denoting  an  action  identical  with  that  of 
x.a'ojvTTQCTav,  is  intimately  associated  with  it  as  its  purpose.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  Test.  XII  Pair.  Reub.  3,  d'j'xiJ.svo';  is  not  identical  with 
exivOei,  but  is  its  immediate  consequence.  A  probable,  though 
perhaps  not  certain,  case  of  similar  character  is  found  in  Jos.  Contra 
Ap.  i»»  (7),  (b)  Instances  in  which  the  participle  is 

far  removed  from  the  verb,  and,  the  complications  of  the  sentence 
obscuring  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one 
another,  an  additional  fact  is  loosely  added  at  the  end  by  an  aorist 
participle.  Examples  of  this  form  are  found  in  Acts  23”  24^*.  In 
Acts  i6«,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  neither  form.  The  sentence  is 
short  and  uninvolved,  but  the  action  denoted  by  the  participle,  if  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  of  the  verb,  is  not  involved  in  it  as  purpose  or  result, 
but  marks  a  distinctly  new  and  important  stage  of  the  narrative. 

When  to  these  considerations  it  is  added  that  the  interpretation  of 
xti)>wu0£VT£<;  as  a  participle  of  subsequent  action  involves  taking 
vv.'*'  ®  as  parenthetical,  and  the  first  part  of  v.*  as  in  effect  a  repetition 
of  these  vv.,  the  weight  of  objection  to  the  view  as  a  whole  compels 
its  rejection.  Taking  vv.*‘  ®  in  their  obvious  sense  as  referring  to  a 
journey  beyond  Lystra,  v.®  as  an  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  participle  in  what  is  in  this  connection  its  equally  obvious 
force,  viz.,  as  expressing  the  cause  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb, 
the  whole  passage  is  self-consistent  and  simple.  Ram.’s  view  breaks 
down  under  an  accumulation  of  improbabilities.  The  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Gifford  (op.  cit.  p.  18)  is  that  previously  reached  by  the 
present  writer,  viz.,  that  while  the  supposed  grammatical  usage  is 
itself  possible,  and  Ram.’s  view  can  not  be  said  to  have  “shipwrecked 
on  the  rock  of  Greek  grammar”  (as  Chase  affirms),  the  present  passage 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  that  usage. 

Gifford  interpreting  xaxa  Muai'av  in  v.’’  as  meaning  “over  against 
Mysia,”  i.  e.,  at  a  point  where  the  road  to  Mysia  lay  at  right  angles  to 

*  BMT  14s;  cf.  Gifford  in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  X  (1894),  pp.  17  and  contra  Rob. 
p.  861.  For  exx.  of  this  usage  additional  to  those  cited  in  BMT,  see  Find.  Pyth.  IV  x8g, 
cVaivijaa?;  Test.  XII  Pair.  Reub.  3,  15,  axj/afievo^  (cited  by  Gifford  from  Sanday);  Clem. 
Alex.  Protrept.  {Cohortatio  ad  gentes),  chap.  2:  fiiywrai.  SpaKtov  yevoftevo^,  oy  >}*'  eXeyxBeii 
(Migne.  col.  76):  “He  makes  his  approach  as  a  dragon,  his  identity  being  afterwards  discov¬ 
ered”;  Chronicon  Paschale,  pref.  quoted  by  Routh,  Rdiquicc  Sacra,  I  161,  iiriTedevroi. 
That  the  exx.  of  this  usage  are  scattered  over  several  centuries  of  time,  some  being  earlier, 
Bome  later  than  N.  T.,  does  not,  perhaps,  diminish  their  value. 
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the  course  which  the  travellers  were  up  to  that  point  pursuing,  sup¬ 
poses  the  phrase  T-fjv  <J>puY(av  'xal  FaXatcx^jv  ^(opav  to  designate  the 
frontier  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia  (apparently  taking  the  latter  term  as 
the  name  of  the  province),  and  to  refer  to  the  country  between  Pisidian 
Antioch  and  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Troas  branches  from  the 
road  to  Bithynia,  probably  Nakoleia.  This  view  is  similar  to  that  of 
Chase  as  respects  the  route  followed,  differing,  however,  in  that  it 
does  not  assume  a  journey  eastward  to  Pessinus  and  the  founding  of 
churches.  The  principal  difficulty  with  Gifford’s  suggestion  is  that 
a  line  drawn  from  Antioch  to  Nakoleia  apparently  lies  so  far  from  the 
Galatian  border  that  the  country  through  which  one  would  pass  would 
be  much  more  naturally  called  simply  ^puyiav.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
possible  that  the  road  actually  taken,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us, 
passed  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  make  this  expression  wholly  natural. 

Zahn  prefers  to  take  the  article  with  4>puY^av  only  and  to  interpret 
the  lack  of  the  article  with  UaXaTtxV  x<ligcc'^  as  indicating  that  Paul 
and  his  companions  only  touched  upon  a  part  of  the  region  so  desig¬ 
nated.  This  interpretation  is  manifestly  untenable  on  grammatical 
grounds.  The  suggestion  supposed  to  be  conveyed  could  not  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  omission  of  the  article.  As  his  second  choice  Zahn  pro¬ 
poses  the  view  that  the  article  belongs  to  both  nouns,  and  the  whole 
phrase  refers  to  territory  which  was  partly  in  Phrygia  and  partly  in 
Galatia,  both  terms  being  ethnographically  understood.  Such  a  jour¬ 
ney  starting  from  Antioch  would,  perhaps,  include  Amorion,  Pessinus, 
Germa,  and  Nakoleia  or  Dorylaion.  Einleitung,  I  136;  E.  T.  I  187  jff., 
esp.  iSg  fin.;  Com.,  p.  16.  See  also  Moff.  Introd.  pp.  92/.  Such  an 
interpretation  is  grammatically  sound  and  otherwise  entirely  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  Rather  better  than  Gifford’s,  it  accounts  for  the  use  of 
PaXaTOcfjv  ^(f)pav  in  preference  to  PaXaTfav,  or  PaXaTC>c?)v  sxapxsfav, 
which  would  naturally  have  been  chosen  if,  as  Gifford  apparently  sup¬ 
poses,  the  Acts  writer  was  speaking  of  the  province  of  Galatia. 

As  concerns  the  purpose  and  result  of  the  journey,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Acts  at  least  seems  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  writers  of 
this  second  group.  The  Acts  narrative  says  nothing  about 
founding  churches  in  the  region  named  in  16®.  Indeed  the 
impression  which  the  whole  passage  makes  is  that  the  writer 
knew  of  no  evangelising,  or  at  least  of  no  prolonged  or  success¬ 
ful  work,  from  the  time  when  the  missionaries  left  “the  cities’’ 
(v.^)  till  they  arrived  at  Philippi  in  obedience  to  the  vision  re¬ 
ceived  at  Troas  (v.®).  Forbidden  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia, 
turned  back  from  Bithynia,  passing  by  Mysia,  only  when  they 
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reach  Troas  do  they  find  a  way  open  to  them.  Certainly  the 
author  would  scarcely  have  described  the  journey  through  the 
Phrygian  and  Galatian  country  in  the  brief  language  of  vv.®* 
if  he  had  known  that  at  this  time  Paul  founded  a  group  of 
churches.  This  does  not  prove  that  no  churches  were  founded, 
but  it  raises  the  question  whether  Zahn  is  not  right  in  locating 
the  journey  much  as  ]\Ioff.  Sief.  and  Schm.  do,  but  in  holding 
that  no  churches  were  founded.  Before  deciding  this  question, 
however,  the  evidence  of  Acts  must  be  considered. 

This  sentence  reads:  hiep'xpixevos  Kade^rjs  t^v  Va\aTiK^v 
^pv^iav^  (XTrjpi^cjp  irdvras  tovs  pLadrjrds. 

Advocates  of  the  North-Galatian  theory  generally  interpret 
the  phrase  ical  ^pvyiap  as  referring  to 

the  same  territory  called  in  i6®  t^p  ^pvylap  /cal  VaXarLK^p 
XfopoLPj  ascribing  the  difference  in  order  to  the  different  direc¬ 
tion  of  approach,  and  looking  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  as  evidence  that  on  the  journey  mentioned  in  i6®  the 
apostle  founded  churches.  It  must  be  questioned  whether 
either  of  these  assumptions  is  sound.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that  two  phrases  employing 
exactly  the  same  terms  (though  in  different  order)  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  same  author,  use  the  individual  terms  in  the  same 
sense.  But  there  is  distinctly  less  probability  that  the  two 
phrases  as  a  whole  mean  the  same  thing,  for  the  change  of 
order  may  itself  be  significant.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
difference  in  order  is  due  simply  to  the  difference  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  journey.  For  if,  as  we  have  maintained  above,  both 
f^pvyiap  and  TdKariKijp  are  adjectives  limiting  %a)paz^  in  i6®, 
we  should  expect  here  ryp  TaXarLK^p  /cal  ^pvycap  %copaz/  if 
the  two  expressions  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  territory 
traversed  in  opposite  directions.*  The  probability  is  therefore 

*  Mt.  24“  shows,  indeed,  that  ^pvyiav  may  be  an  adjective  limiting  xuipav,  despite 
its  position.  But  such  an  order  is  apparently  poetic  or  rhetorical  and  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  plain  geographical  statement.  The  examples  cited  by  Ram.  St.  Paul,  p.  21 1,  are  not 
really  parallel  cases.  The  first  one  is  a  case  of  distributive  apposition,  the  general  term  pre¬ 
ceding  the  noun  and  specific  terms  following  it.  The  other  passages  are  not  examples  of 
two  adjectives  limiting  the  same  noun,  one  preceding  the  noun  with  the  article,  the  other 
following  it  without  the  article,  but  of  a  series  of  proper  adjectives,  each  preceded  by  an 
article  and  each  denoting  a  different  object,  the  noun  being  expressed  with  the  first  and 
supplied  with  the  others. 
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that  ^pvyloiv  is  a  noun.  T a\aTLKrjV  is,  of  course,  clearly  here, 
as  in  1 6®,  an  adjective.  The  unity  indicated  by  the  single 
article  is  presumably  that  of  the  journey  only. 

Where,  then,  are  these  two  regions  which  were  traversed  in  this  one 
journey?  names  Antioch  of  Syria  as  the  point  of  departure. 

Chap.  19^  names  Ephesus  as  the  point  of  arrival.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  Paul  has  passed  through  the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia. 
Whether  ‘Hhe  upper  country”  (devw'repix.a  referred  to  in  19*  is 

the  same  as  the  Galatian  region  and  Phrygia,  being  referred  to  here 
resumptively,  or  the  territory  between  Phrygia  and  Ephesus,  is  not 
wholly  certain,  nor  particularly  important  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  is  generally  and  probably  rightly  understood  of  the  highlands  of 
Asia  in  contrast  with  the  coast  plain.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  not  given  a  complete  itinerary,  but  has  only  mentioned  some 
points  in  which  he  was  specially  interested.  If,  as  on  his  previous 
journey,  Paul  went  entirely  by  land,  he  must  have  passed  through  the 
Syrian  Gates  and  northern  Syria.  Thence  he  might,  indeed,  as  Schm. 
suggests,  have  gone  north  through  Cappadocia.  But  Schm.’s  reason 
for  this  route,  that  if  he  had  gone  through  Cilicia  the  narrative  would 
have  spoken  of  confirming  the  churches  in  that  region,  is  not  convinc¬ 
ing.  It  is  certainly  as  probable,  if  not  more  so,  that  his  route  lay 
through  Cilicia  as  far  as  Tarsus,  thence  through  the  Cilician  Gates  to 
the  point  at  which  the  roads  branch,  one  arm  going  westward  to 
Lycaonia,  and  the  other  northward  through  Cappadocia. 

From  this  point  three  routes  are  possible.  He  may  have  taken  the 
northern  road  to  Tavium,  and  thence  westward  through  Ancyra.  This 
is  the  route  for  which  Ltft.’s  theory  that  he  had  on  the  previous  journey 
founded  churches  in  these  cities  would  naturally  call.  Emerging  from 
the  Galatian  country  he  would  come  into  Phrygia  and  so  through  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  to  Ephesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  left  the  great  western  road  soon 
after  passing  through  the  Cilician  Gates  and  travelling  via  Tyana  and 
the  road  south  of  I.ake  Tatta  (or  possibly  via  Iconium)  have  come  to 
Pcssinus  in  the  western  part  of  old  Galatia  and  so  on  through  Phrygia 
to  Ephesus.  Such  a  route  could  hardly  have  been  dictated  solely  by 
a  desire  to  reach  Ephesus,  since  it  was  far  from  being  the  shortest  or 
easiest.  In  this  case  we  may  with  Moff.  suppose  that  “the  disciples” 
are  those  in  the  churches  founded  on  the  previous  journey,  or  with 
Zahn  that  he  had  founded  no  church  and  “all  the  disciples”  are  the 
scattered  Christians  in  these  regions.  In  either  case  Tifjv  raXaTtx.-f)v 
Xtopav  is  old  Galatia,  but  the  part  passed  through  is  the  extreme  western 
part  only.  (JipuyCa  is  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

But  still  again,  he  may  have  taken  the  route  westward  through 
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Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconiura,  and  Pisidian  Antioch,  and  thence  on  directly 
westward  to  Ephesus.  The  last  explanation  makes  the  language  cover 
a  larger  part  of  the  country  actually  passed  through  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  is,  however,  an  objection  to  it  that  it  supposes  raXaTtxiQv 
to  be  used  in  a  different  sense  from  any  that  can  reasonably  be  attached 
to  it  in  i6«,  taking  PaXaTcx^jv  ^topav  in  a  political  sense,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Acts  author  and  to  the  use  of  4)puY(av 
which  he  immediately  joined  with  it. 

It  is  against  any  view  that  finds  in  Acts  a  second  visit 
to  the  Galatian  churches  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  second  journey  (Acts  i6®)  that  while  the  Acts  author  defi¬ 
nitely  speaks  of  the  churches  founded  in  southern  Galatia  and 
elsewhere  (142^  1541  16^)  here  he  speaks  only  of  disciples  (but 
cf.  also  14^^).  This,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  founding  of  churches  in  favours  the  view  of  Zahn 
that  while  there  were  scattered  disciples  in  this  region  (found 
or  made  on  his  previous  journey)  there  were  no  churches.  This 
evidence  could,  indeed,  be  set  aside  if  there  were  strong  oppos¬ 
ing  reasons.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  All  forms  of  the 
North-Galatian  view  with  its  hypothesis  of  churches  in  old 
Galatia  labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  its  sole  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  any  churches  in  northern  Galatia  is  found 
in  two  passages,  both  somewhat  obscure,  in  a  writer  Vv^ho, 
though  doubtless  in  general  trustworthy,  is  not  always  accu¬ 
rate.  To  create  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  a  group  of 
churches  of  Galatia,  when  we  already  have  perfectly  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  another  group  of  churches  which  could  be  properly 
so  called,  and  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  be 
met  by  the  term  as  used  by  Paul,  is  of  more  than  doubtful 
legitimacy. 

It  may  be  objected  to  Zahn^s  view  that  it  is  strange  that  the  term 
PaXaTtxYjv  in  Acts  should  refer  to  an  entirely  different  region  from 
that  to  which  Paul  refers  in  his  term  Fakazia.  But  it  is  to  be  answered 
that  Luke  has  apparently  taken  no  pains  to  conform  his  use  of  geo¬ 
graphical  terms  to  that  of  Paul,  and  that  in  particular  he  gives  no 
evidence  of  intending  to  furnish  the  background  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  never  using  the  word  “  church  ”  in  connection  with  PaXaTixY). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy  of  similar  cases  suggests  the  possibility 
it  not  the  probability  that  when  the  name  PaXaT^a  was  extended  to 
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cover  the  Lycaonian,  Pisidian,  and  Phrygian  territory  a  new  name, 
FaXaTcxT)  x^pa  should  have  been  coined  to  describe  old  Galatia.  See 
above,  p.  xxviii. 

It  may  also  be  said  against  Zahn's  view  that  it  is  incredible  that 
Paul  on  his  way  to  visit  scattered  disciples  in  western  ethnographic 
Galatia  should  pass  by  southern  Galatia  without  visiting  the  churches 
of  that  region;  to  which  it  may  be  answered  that  a  motive  similar  to 
that  ascribed  to  Paul  in  Acts  20^^,  together  with  a  desire  to  foster  the 
Christian  movement  represented  by  scattered  disciples  in  the  Gala¬ 
tian  country,  may  have  led  him  to  avoid  the  cities  of  southern  Galatia. 
Of  course  it  is  also  possible  that  the  cities  of  southern  Galatia  were 
visited  at  this  time,  but  that,  as  the  Acts  writer  says  nothing  about 
the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  though  Paul  must  have  passed 
through  these  regions,  he  for  some  unknown  reason  ignores  the  cities 
of  southern  Galatia  though  this  journey  included  them.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  second  group  is  no  more  strange  than  that  of  the  first. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  concerns  Acts  i6®®- 
and  18^3  the  interpretation  which  best  satisfies  all  the  evidence 
is  that  which  supposes  that  the  journey  of  Acts  16®  ran  a  little 
east  of  north  from  Antioch,  possibly  passing  around  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Dagh  and  through  Amorion  and  Pessinus,  and  that  it  was 
undertaken  not  for  evangelisation  but  as  a  means  of  reaching 
some  other  territory  in  which  the  apostle  expected  to  work, 
perhaps  Bithynia.  The  point  at  which  they  were  Kara  t^v 
MvcTLav  would  be  not  Nakoleia  or  Kotiaion,  but  some  point 
further  east,  perhaps  Pessinus  itself.  Why  this  route  was 
chosen  rather  than  the  apparently  more  direct  route  through 
Nakoleia  and  Dorylaion  must  be  a  matter  wholly  of  conjec¬ 
ture.  At  Pessinus,  of  course,  might  have  occurred  the  preach¬ 
ing  because  of  sickness  (Gal.  4^®),  and  the  consequent  founding 
of  the  Galatian  churches.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  this 
in  the  Acts  narrative,  and  no  presumption  in  favour  of  it.  For 
the  journey  of  Acts  18^®  there  is  no  more  probable  route  than 
that  through  the  Cicilian  Gates  and  via  Tyana  and  Lake  Tatta. 

3.  Some  minor  considerations  derived  from  PauFs  Epistles. 

It  remains  to  consider  certain  items  of  evidence  that  have  in 
themselves  little  weight,  but  which  have  filled  a  more  or  less 
prominent  place  in  previous  discussions  of  the  problem. 
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a.  The  epistle  represents  the  people  addressed  as  warmhearted,  im¬ 
pulsive,  and  fickle.  These  characteristics  have  been  pointed  to  as 
indicating  their  Gallic  blood,  and  hence  as  tending  to  show  that  the 
churches  were  in  northern  Galatia.  But  warmheartedness  and  fickle¬ 
ness  seem  to  have  been  equally  characteristic  of  the  Lycaonian  people 
0\dth/Acts  cf.  Acts  14^*'  ®®),  and  the  evidence  of  the  letter  is  too 
general  in  character  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion  whatever 
from  this  evidence. 

b.  It  has  been  said  to  be  improbable  that  the  scene  between  Peter 
and  Paul  depicted  in  Gal.  2“-=^  occurred  before  the  second  missionary 
journey,  since  in  that  case  Paul  must  have  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
accompany  him  on  another  journey  after  he  had  found  him  unstable 
on  an  important  point.  But  if  this  incident  of  Gal.  is  put  after 
the  second  missionary  journey,  then  Galatians,  since  it  narrates  the 
incident,  must  also  itself  be  later  than  the  second  missionary  journey. 
But  if  it  was  written  on  the  third  journey,  since  Gal.  4”  implies  that 
Paul  had  visited  the  Galatians  but  twice,  these  Galatians  can  not  be 
those  of  southern  Galatia,  because  on  his  third  missionary  journe}’- 
he  visited  them  for  the  third  time.  Hence,  it  is  inferred,  we  must 
place  this  incident  after  the  second  journey,  the  letter  on  the  third 
journey,  and  the  churches  in  northern  Galatia.  In  reply  it  is  to  be 
said  that,  aside  from  the  indecisive  character  of  the  evidence  cf 
rb  xpbxspov  (see  on  4“),  this  argument  overlooks  three  possibilities 
that  can  not  be  ignored;  (a)  that  the  incident  of  Gal.  may  have 
deterred  Barnabas  from  accepting  Paul’s  proposal  rather  than  Paul 
from  making  it;  (b)  that  even  if  the  incident  occurred  after  the  second 
journey,  the  letter  may  still  have  been  written  before  the  third  journey^ 
viz.,  at  Antioch  between  the  second  and  third  journeys,  and  just  after 
the  Antioch  incident;  (c)  that  the  third  journey  may  not  have  included 
a  visit  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia,  and  hence  the  letter,  even 
if  written  on  the  latter  part  of  that  journey,  may  have  been  preceded 
by  only  two  visits  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia. 

c.  Inasmuch  as  Barnabas  was  with  Paul  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  when  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  were  founded,  but  did 
not  accompany  him  on  his  second  journey,  and,  hence,  would  not  be 
known  personally  to  the  North-Galatian  churches,  if  there  were  such, 
the  fact  that  the  letter  mentions  him  without  explanation  or  identifica¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  South-Galatian  theory.  But  the 
fact  can  not  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence.  The  letter  does  not 
imply  that  the  readers  knew  him  in  person,  and  they  might  know  him 
by  name  if  he  had  never  been  among  them. 

d.  The  statement  of  Gal.  2®  that  Paul  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
brought  upon  him  in  Jerusalem  “that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might 
continue  with  you”  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  at  the  time 
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of  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  he  had  already  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Galatians,  hence  that  they  were  South-Galatians.  But  the  “you” 
of  this  passage  may  mean  the  Gentiles  in  general,  not  the  Galatians 
in  particular. 

e.  The  people  of  Lystra  took  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  gods  (Acts  1410* 
Paul  says  the  Galatians  received  him  as  an  angel  of  God  (Gal.  4*0. 
But  the  parallel  is  not  close  enough  to  prove  anything  more  than  that 
the  Galatians  and  Lycaonians  were  both  warmhearted,  impulsive 
people. 

f.  The  allusion  in  Gal.  5”  to  the  charge  that  Paul  still  preached  cir¬ 
cumcision  seems  an  echo  of  the  use  made  among  the  Galatians  of  his 
circumcision  of  Timothy.  Now,  as  Timothy  was  a  South-Galatian, 
it  is  particularly  probable  that  the  judaisers  would  use  this  fact  against 
him  in  southern  Galatia.  True,  but  the  story  might  easily  be  told  in 
northern  Galatia,  though  the  event  occurred  in  southern  Galatia. 

g.  The  “marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  Gal.  6”,  have  been  interpreted 
to  refer  to  the  scourging  at  Philippi,  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  letter  was  written  on  the  second  missionary  journey,  and  that 
accordingly  the  churches  were  in  southern  Galatia,  since  at  this  time 
he  had  not  yet  been  twice  (4^3)  in  northern  Galatia.  But  it  is  equally 
plausible  (and  equally  inconclusive;  cf.  b  above)  to  refer  these  marks 
to  the  experience  referred  to  in  i  Cor.  15’®  or  2  Cor.  i®,  and  to  argue 
that  the  letter  must  belong  to  the  third  missionary  journey  and  that  the 
churches  could  not  be  in  southern  Galatia,  since  when  Paul  was  at 
Ephesus  he  had  on  the  South-Galatian  theory  been  in  southern  Galatia 
three  times. 

h.  It  is  said  that  Paul  would  not  have  gone  into  northern  Galatia, 
where  Greek  was  comparatively  unknown.  Jerome  does,  indeed, 
testify  that  the  Gallic  language  was  still  spoken  in  this  region  three 
hundred  years  after  Paul  wrote.  But  the  same  passage  characterises 
Greek  as  the  common  language  of  the  Orient,  and  the  use  of  Greek  in 
inscriptions  of  Ancyra  belonging  to  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  G.  4011,  4039,  cited  by  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire^  I  369)  indicates  that  the  country  was  bilingual  in  Paul’s  day 
also. 

i.  It  is  said  that  Paul  would  certainly  have  kept  to  the  main  high¬ 
ways,  hence  would  not  have  passed  through  northern  Galatia.  This 
argument  can  apply  only  to  the  second  missionary  journey;  for  if  on 
that  journey  he  had  founded  churches  in  Pessinus,  Ancyra,  and  Tavium 
these  churches  would  themselves  have  furnished  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  subsequent  journey  into  that  region.  The  question,  therefore, 
reduces  itself  to  the  inquiry  whether  under  the  circumstances  indicated 
in  Acts  i6«  and  Gal.  4^®  Paul  would  have  gone  northeast  into  northern 
Galatia.  This  question  has  already  been  discussed  at  length. 
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In  view  of  all  the  extant  evidence  we  conclude  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  South-Galatian  view. 
The  North-Galatian  theory  in  the  form  advocated  by  Sief. 
Schm.  and  Moff.  is  not  impossible.  If  in  place  of  the  incom¬ 
plete  and  obscure,  possibly  inaccurate,  language  of  Acts  i6® 
and  1 8^3  we  had  clear  and  definite  evidence,  this  evidence  might 
prove  the  existence  of  North-Galatian  churches  founded  by 
Paul  before  the  writing  of  this  letter.  If  so,  this  would,  as 
indicated  above,  in  turn  prove  that  Paubs  letter  was  written 
to  them.  But  the  evidence  as  it  stands  is  not  sufiScient  to 
bear  the  weight  of  theory  which  this  hypothesis  involves,  in¬ 
cluding,  as  it  does,  the  very  existence  of  churches  of  whose 
existence  we  have  no  direct  or  definite  evidence.  On  the  basis 
of  the  existing  evidence  the  most  probable  view  is  that  of 
Zahn,  viz.,  that  on  his  second  missionary  journey  Paul  passed 
through  the  western  edge  of  old  Galatia,  there  finding  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  disciples,  but  founding  no  churches;  and  that  his 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  was  written  not  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  of  this  region,  but  to  the  churches  of  Derbe,  Lystra, 
Iconium,  and  Pisidian  Antioch. 

III.  THE  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  WRITING. 

There  is  no  evidence  by  which  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  time  in  Paul’s  life  at  which  he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  fix  certain  limits  of  time 
within  which  it  was  written. 

1.  It  must  obviously  have  been  written  after  the  events 
narrated  in  chaps,  i  and  2.  Of  these  the  conference  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  (2^-^°)  is  expressly  said  to  have  taken  place  fourteen  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Paul,  or  more  probably  fourteen  years 
after  his  previous  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  itself  took  place 
three  years  after  his  conversion. 

2.  The  points  of  coincidence  between  this  narrative  and  that 
of  Acts,  chap.  15,  are  so  many  and  of  such  character  as  practi¬ 
cally  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  events.*  The  Acts 

*  See  detached  note,  p.  117;  Weizs.  Aposl.  Zeit.*,  p.  168;  E.  T.  I  igo  Jf*;  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age.  p.  208;  Ltft.  Com.  on  Gal.  pp.  123  f.,  and  other  commentaries  on  Gal.; 
Wendt,  Apostdgeschkhte,  cap.  is,  in  Meyer’s  Kommentar,  and  other  commentaries  on  Acts. 
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narrative  places  the  conference  ^^no  little  time”  after  the 
return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  from  their  first  mis¬ 
sionary  journey.  We  thus  have  a  double  dating  of  the  event, 
that  of  Gal.  2^  which  locates  it  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  after  the  conversion  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  Acts  narra¬ 
tive,  which  places  it  between  the  apostle’s  first  and  second 
missionary  journeys. 

3.  The  visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  narrated  in  presumably 
followed  the  conference  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  naturally  assigned 
to  the  period  of  Paul’s  stay  in  Antioch  referred  to  in  Acts  15^^ 
Thus  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  writing  of  the  letter  is 
the  latter  portion  of  that  period. 

4.  The  phrase  to  irpoTepov  in  Gal.  4^^  has  often  been  appealed 

to  as  decisive  evidence  that  before  writing  this  letter  Paul  had 
made  two  evangelistic  journeys  into  Galatia.  Taken  alone  the 
words  do  not  seem  with  certainty  to  prove  this  (see  note  on 
TO  TTpoTepoVj  pp.  239  jf.).  But  when  the  evidence  of  4^®'  {g.  v.; 

cf.  I®,  also)  that  Paul  had  communicated  with  the  Galatians 
between  the  original  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  them  (4'^)  and 
the  writing  of  the  letter  is  taken  into  account,  the  simplest 
explanation  of  all  the  data  is  that  Paul  had  made  two  visits  to 
Galatia  before  writing  the  letter.  On  this  supposition  the  let¬ 
ter  must  have  been  written  not  only  after  the  visit  of  Peter  to 
Antioch  (Acts  15®®)  but  after  the  journey  of  Acts  16^ Time 
must  also  be  allowed  for  the  apostle  to  have  gone  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Galatia,  for  the  visit  of  the  judaising  missionaries, 
for  such  success  as  they  had  achieved  in  their  effort  to  win  the 
Galatians  to  their  conception  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  for 
the  carrying  of  the  news  to  Paul.  See  Gal.i®*  ^  5 ^‘^2,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  under  “Occasion  and  Purpose”  below.  As  these  con¬ 
ditions  could  scarcely  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  arrival  of 
the  apostle  in  Corinth  as  narrated  in  Acts  i8h  we  may  regard 
it  as  improbable  that  the  letter  was  written  before  that  event. 
On  the  North-Galatian  view  and  the  supposition  that  Paul 
had  visited  the  churches  twice  before  writing  the  letter,  it  must 
have  been  written  after  Acts 

5.  The  phrase  outcos  rap^ecos  in  i®  shows  that  the  letter  was 
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written  at  no  long  time  after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians, 
but  furnishes  no  ground  of  choice  among  dates  which  are  on 
other  grounds  possible.  See  on 

6.  If  within  the  period  of  the  apostle’s  life  after  Acts  i8^  we 

seek  to  determine  a  more  definite  date,  some  weight  must  be 
given  to  such  evidence  as  the  relation  between  Galatians  and 
Romans.  The  latter,  presenting  calmly  and  deliberately  views 
similar  in  substance  to  those  which  the  former  expresses  with 
the  heat  of  controversy,  was  probably  written  after  Galatians. 
Of  somewhat  similar  character  is  the  relation  between  Galatians 
and  I  and  2  Corinthians.  The  situation  reflected  in  the  latter, 
showing  the  representatives  of  the  judaistic  tendency  opposing 
Paul’s  work  in  Achaia,  probably  arose  after  the  situation  de¬ 
scribed  in  Galatians  was  created  in  Galatia,  the  judaisers  pre¬ 
sumably  moving  westward  in  their  attack  upon  Paul’s  work. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  letter  was  manifestly  written  while  the 
situation  that  arose  in  Galatia  was  still  acute,  and  not  long 
after  the  visit  of  the  judaisers,  it  is  most  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  a  period  before  the  coming  of  the  judaisers  to  Corinth;  in 
other  words,  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  apostle’s  two 
years  and  three  months  in  Ephesus  (Acts  Yet  this 

argument  can  not  be  strongly  pressed.  The  missionaries  to 
Galatia  and  Achaia  were  not  at  all  certainly  the  same  persons, 
and  the  delegation  to  Corinth  may  have  gone  there  before  the 
other  group  arrived  in  Galatia. 

7.  Some  consideration  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  letters 
of  the  apostle  taken  together  show  that  his  controversy  with 
his  legalistic  opponents  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  think¬ 
ing  and,  for  some  years  at  least,  filled  a  large  place  in  his 
thoughts.  From  i  Corinthians  to  Colossians  every  letter  shows 
at  least  some  marks  of  this  controversy,  while  of  several  of 
them  it  is  the  central  theme.  But  in  i  and  2  Thessalonians  we 
find  no  reference  whatever  to  this  matter.  This  fact  creates  a 
certain  probability  that  Galatians  was  not  written  till  after 
I  and  2  Thessalonians.  But  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
largely  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  to  the  Thessalo¬ 
nians  must  have  been  written  in  any  case  after  the  conference 
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at  Jerusalem,  and,  therefore,  after  the  judaistic  controversy  had 
come  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  apostle’s  thought. 

But  if,  as  is  on  the  whole  probable,  Galatians  was  written 
after  the  arrival  at  Corinth  on  his  second  missionary  journey, 
and  before  Romans  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  there  are 
several  places  and  times  at  which  it  may  have  been  written,  of 
which  four  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  consideration.  If  it 
was  written  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  it  may  date 
from  (i)  Corinth  in  the  period  of  Acts  ^.nd  either  before 

or  after  the  writing  of  i  Thessalonians,  (2)  Antioch  in  the 
period  of  Acts  23 Ephesus  in  the  period  covered  by 

Acts,  chap.  19,  or  (4)  Macedonia  or  Achaia  in  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  Acts  20^-^. 

Mynster  (Einleitung  in  den  Brief  an  die  Galaterj  in  Kleinere  Schriften^ 
1825),  Zahn  {Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.*,  pp.  139-142,  E.  T.  pp.  193  jj., 
esp.  196-199),  Bacon  {Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  p.  58),  and  Rendall 
{Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  IX;  Exp.  Grk.  Test.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  146)  as¬ 
sign  it  to  Corinth  before  the  writing  of  i  Thessalonians,  thus  making 
it  the  first  of  all  the  apostle's  letters.  Renan  {St.  Paul,  p.  313)  and 
Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  189  f.\  Commentary,  pp.  242  f.) 
date  it  from  Antioch  in  the  period  of  Acts  i8*®'‘,  while  Ask  with  {Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  chaps.  VII,  VIII)  dates  it  from  Macedonia  after 
2  Corinthians. 

In  favour  of  Antioch  in  the  period  of  Acts  as  against  Cor¬ 
inth  on  the  second  missionary  journey,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
information  concerning  affairs  in  Galatia  (the  efforts  of  the 
judaisers  and  their  success  with  the  Galatians)  would  more 
easily  reach  the  apostle  in  Antioch  of  Syria  than  in  Macedonia 
or  Achaia.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Ram.  {Traveller, 
pp.  189  Jf.)  that  the  letter  gives  evidence  that  the  apostle  had 
full  information  of  the  state  of  affairs  such  as  would  not  easily 
have  been  obtained  by  a  letter,  and  implies,  therefore,  that  he 
had  received  knowledge  by  a  personal  messenger.  As  such 
messenger  no  one  would  be  more  probable  than  Timothy,  him¬ 
self  a  Galatian.  But  Timothy  was  with  Paul  at  Corinth  for 
some  time,  as  i  and  2  Thessalonians  show.  Only  then,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  Corinthian  residence,  could  he  have  left 
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Paul  for  Galatia,  and  in  that  case  could  have  joined  Paul  at 
no  more  probable  place  than  Antioch.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very 
natural  hypothesis  that  at  or  about  the  time  when  Paul  left 
Corinth  to  go  to  Syria  by  water,  he  sent  Timothy  to  go  as  far 
as  Ephesus  by  water  and  thence  through  Asia  Minor  overland 
for  the  double  purpose  of  visiting  his  home  once  more  and  of 
gathering  information  concerning  the  churches.  In  that  case, 
whether  originally  expecting  to  go  through  to  Antioch  or  to 
await  Paul  in  Galatia,  it  would  be  natural  for  Timothy,  when 
he  learned  the  state  of  affairs  in  Galatia,  to  hasten  forward  to 
Antioch  to  inform  Paul.  The  prominence  of  the  incident  at 
Antioch  would  also  be  easily  explained  if  the  apostle 

wrote  from  Antioch,  as  also  the  fact  that  though  writing  to 
several  churches,  one  of  which  was  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  he 
nevertheless  speaks  of  Antioch  in  Syria  simply  as  Antioch. 
To  the  possible  objection  that  Paul  would  hardly  have  written 
to  the  Galatians  from  Syrian  Antioch  between  his  second  and 
third  missionary  journeys,  since  he  must  have  been  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Galatia  himself,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  he  was  still  to  tarry  at 
Antioch  when  he  wrote,  and  that  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  (see  esp.  2  Cor.  2^)  shows  that  he  had 
a  preference  for  dealing  with  such  troubles  as  that  which  existed 
in  Galatia  by  correspondence  and  messenger  rather  than  by 
a  personal  visit. 

But  none  of  these  reasons  is  very  weighty.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  moreover,  that  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was 
written  at  Antioch  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  between 
the  second  and  third  missionary  journeys  does  not  comport 
well  with  what  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  interpretation 
of  Acts  18^3,  viz.,  that  the  apostle  passed  by  these  churches  on 
the  third  journey;  cf.  p.  xl.  If  his  effort  to  retain  the  loyalty 
of  the  churches  to  his  gospel  was  successful  he  would  certainly 
wish  to  confirm  this  result  by  a  visit;  if  it  was  unsuccessful 
(unless,  indeed,  utterly  and  hopelessly  so,  in  which  case  the 
letter  would  probably  not  have  been  preserved),  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  to  attempt  to  accomplish  by  a  visit  what  he  had 
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failed  to  achieve  by  his  letter.  If,  indeed,  Acts  can  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  journey  through  southern  Galatia,  then 
the  expression  ^‘confirming  all  the  disciples’’  would  appropri¬ 
ately  describe  the  purpose  and  effect  of  a  visit  following  the 
letter,  assumed  to  be  successful,  but  in  itself  furnishes  no  strong 
evidence  that  the  letter  had  been  written. 

The  case  for  Antioch  is,  therefore,  not  very  strong,  and  as 
against  Ephesus  on  the  third  missionary  journey,  it  is  even 
less  so  than  against  Corinth  on  the  second.  Nor  can 
TO  TTporepov  (413)  be  urged  against  Ephesus  on  the  ground 
that  at  that  time  Paul  would  have  been  in  Galatia  three  times, 
for,  as  shown  above,  it  is  not  certain  or  even  probable  that  the 
journey  of  Acts  included  the  churches  of  Galatia.  If  there 
is  any  weight  in  Ram.’s  argument  respecting  the  probability  of 
Timothy  bringing  the  apostle  personal  information,  this  applies 
almost  equally  well  to  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  writing.  For  if 
Paul  did  not  visit  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  Acts  iS^  he  may  very  well  have  sent  Timothy  by  that 
route,  and  have  received  Timothy’s  report  at  Ephesus. 

The  arguments  by  which  Askwith  supports  his  contention 
in  favour  of  Macedonia  on  the  third  missionary  journey  are 
not  all  equally  forcible,  but  there  is  no  strong  counter  argu¬ 
ment,  and  this  location  of  the  letter  very  interestingly  accounts 
for  the  language  of  Gal.  6^'  ®  and  its  parallelism  with  2  Cor.  9®. 
Yet  neither  is  this  a  decisive  or  strong  argument  for  his  view. 

Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  remain  contented  without 
any  strong  reason  for  deciding  whether  the  letter,  if  destined 
for  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia,  was  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  apostle’s  stay  at  Corinth  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  or  at  Antioch  between  the  second  and  third  journeys, 
or  at  Ephesus  on  the  third  journey,  or  still  later  on  this  jour¬ 
ney,  in  Macedonia  or  Achaia.  If  there  is  any  balance  of  prob¬ 
ability  it  seems  to  be  in  fav^our  of  Ephesus. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was  written  to  churches  in  northern 
Galatia  founded  on  the  second  missionary  Journey  (Acts  16*),  and 
that  the  evidence  of  the  epistle  indicates  that  he  had  visited  them  a 
second  time,  the  letter,  as  already  pointed  out,  must  have  been  writ- 
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ten  after  Acts  On  the  other  hand,  his  journeys  after  leaving 

Corinth  at  the  end  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  20®)  are  such 
as  to  make  the  writing  of  the  letter  after  this  latter  time  improbable,  as 
is  also  the  relation  of  Galatians  to  Romans.  As  between  Ephesus  and 
Macedonia,  or  between  either  of  these  and  Achaia,  there  is  little  ground 
for  choice.  The  argument  of  Ltft.  that  it  must  be  placed  after  the 
Corinthian  letters  because  of  its  close  affinity  to  Romans  is  of  little 
weight,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Romans  was  probably  a 
circular  letter  and  may  have  been  composed  some  months  before  the 
Roman  copy  was  sent  from  Corinth. 

Continental  scholars  who  hold  the  North-Galatian  view  generally 
place  the  letter  at  Ephesus.  So  Mey.  Ws.  Sief.  Godet,  Stein.  Simi¬ 
larly  Holtzmann  places  it  on  the  journey  to  Ephesus,  or  soon  after 
the  arrival  there,  and  Jillicher  during  the  Ephesus  ministry,  but  while 
on  a  missionary  journey  out  from  that  city.  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
and  after  them  Ltft.,  argue  for  Corinth  on  the  same  journey;  so  also 
Salmon.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  more  probable  date  for  the  letter 
than  Ephesus  on  the  third  missionary  journey,  whether  it  was  written 
to  northern  or  southern  Galatia. 

Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St,  Paid,  pp.  279  ff.,  identifying  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  2^-^®  with  that  of  Acts,  chaps,  ii  and  12,  and 
denying  that  the  ih  xpoTspov  of  41®  implies  two  visits  to  Galatia,  places 
the  writing  of  the  letter  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  recorded  in 
Acts,  chap.  15.  In  this  he  agrees  substantially  with  Emmet  {Galatians, 
pp.  XIV  jf.),  and  Round  {The  Date  of  ..  .  Galatians),  and,  as  concerns 
the  identification  of  the  visit  of  Gal.  2^-^®  with  that  of  Acts  ii^®,  with 
Ram.  and  Weber.  But  against  this  identification  the  meaning 
and  tense  of  eaxoOSaaa  in  2^®  are  strong  if  not  decisive  evidence  (see 
ad  loc.),  while  the  many  points  of  agreement  between  Gal.  2®-^®  and  Acts, 
chap.  15,  constitute  on  the  whole  decisive  evidence  for  the  reference 
of  these  two  passages  to  the  same  event.  See  detached  note,  p.  117. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  account  in 
Acts,  chap.  15,  is  in  all  respects  accurate  if  it  refers  to  the  incident  of 
Gal.  2^-®®;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  narrative  is  inaccurate  in 
its  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  in  assigning  them  to 
this  occasion,  than  that,  if  the  incident  of  Acts  2^-^®  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Acts  11®®,  and  the  agreement  stated  in  Gal.  2®-  »® 
was  reached  at  that  time,  the  whole  question  was  reopened,  and  an 
event  so  like  the  former  one  occurred  some  two  years  later. 

Turner,  art.  “Chronology”  in  HZ)B,  vol.  I,  p.  424,  col.  a  {cf.  also 
Zahn,  Korn.  pp.  110  ff.),  holds  that  the  visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
211-14)  preceded  the  events  of  Gal.  2®-®®.  Identifying  the  conference 
of  2^-*®  with  that  of  Acts,  chap.  15,  Turner  also  identifies  the  Ttveq  dxb 
Taxto^ou  of  Gal.  2^®  with  the  Ttve<;  xaTre>.06vTe<;  d%h  xf;?  TouBa^a<; 
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of  Acts  15^  Ram.  Traveller,  pp.  158  Com.  pp.  304  making 
Gal.  refer  to  the  visit  narrated  in  Acts  ii’o,  leaves  Gal.  in 
the  position  in  relation  to  2^-1°  in  which  it  stands  in  Galatians.  As  indi¬ 
cated  above  he  dates  the  letter  in  the  period  of  Acts  18^3.  The  result  in 
both  cases  is,  without  affecting  the  date  of  the  letter,  to  place  the  An¬ 
tioch  incident  at  a  longer  interval  before  the  writing  of  it  than  the  more 
common  view,  which  identifies  Gal.  2^  with  Acts  15®  and  leaves  the 
order  of  Gal.  chap.  2  undisturbed.  Zahn,  agreeing  with  Ram.  in 
identifying  Gal.  2^  with  Acts  ii^o  and  with  Turner  in  placing  Gal.  2»i*i4 
before  2^-1®,  puts  the  Antioch  incident  still  further  back,  even  before 
Paul’s  first  missionary  journey,  but  still  puts  the  writing  of  the  letter 
as  Ram.  does,  after  Acts,  chap.  15,  viz.,  at  Corinth,  in  the  period  of 
Acts  18^1.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  date  to 
which  these  writers  assign  the  letter,  but  quite  as  little  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  position  to  which  they  assign  the  Antioch  incident. 
The  transposition  of  the  parts  of  Gal.  chap.  2,  to  which  Turner  and 
Zahn  resort,  is  indeed  not  explicitly  excluded  by  an  Ixsixa  at  the 
beginning  of  2^S  but  neither  is  there  anything  to  support  it  in  the 
language  of  the  passage,  while  it  does  distinct  violence  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  probabilities  of  the  situation.  As  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  the  question  which  arose  at  Antioch  is 
distinctly  different  from  that  which  was  discussed  at  Jerusalem,  but 
one  to  which  the  ignoring  of  ultimate  issues  which  characterised  the 
Jerusalem  conference,  and  the  compromise  in  which  it  issued,  was 
almost  certain  to  give  rise.  The  position,  moreover,  which  Paul  was 
driven  to  take  at  Antioch  was  definitely  in  advance  of  that  which 
he  took  at  Jerusalem,  involving  a  virtual  repudiation  not  of  one  statute 
of  the  law,  but  of  all,  and  this  not  only  for  the  Gentiles,  but  in  principle 
for  the  Jews.  The  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  he  has  narrated  the 
events  is,  therefore,  an  unwarranted  violence  to  the  record.  It  may, 
indeed,  not  unreasonably  be  said  that  the  Antioch  incident  could 
scarcely  have  happened  after  the  events  of  Acts,  chap.  15,  as  narrated 
in  that  passage;  for  the  question  that  apparently  arose  as  a  new  issue 
at  Antioch  is  already  settled  in  decisions  recorded  in  Acts,  chap.  15. 
But  in  view  of  all  the  evidence,  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  neither 
in  denying  the  general  identity  of  the  event  of  Gal.  21-^®  with  that  of 
Acts,  chap.  15,  nor  in  putting  Acts,  chap.  15  after  Gal.  21-“,  but  in 
recognising  that  the  Acts  narrative  is  inaccurate  in  its  statement  of  the 
outcome  of  the  conference,  either  colouring  the  decision  actually 
reached,  or  ascribing  to  this  time  a  decision  reached  on  some  other  and, 
presumably,  later  occasion. 

The  view  of  McGiffert  and  Bartlet,  adopted  also  by  Emmet,  that 
the  two  visits  to  Galatia  implied  in  Tb  xpbxspov  of  Gal.  4“  are  the  out¬ 
ward  and  return  parts  of  the  journey  through  southern  Galatia  on  the 
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first  missionary  journey,  on  which  is  based  the  conclusion  that  the 
letter  was  written  before  the  second  missionary  journey,  is  discussed 
on  p.  241.  McGiffert’s  argument  that  if  Paul  had  visited  the  Galatian 
churches  since  the  conference  of  Acts,  chap.  15,  he  would  have  had 
no  occasion  to  give  them  the  full  account  of  it  in  Gal.  as  of  some¬ 
thing  of  which  they  had  not  heard  before,  ignores  the  hint  of  the  letter 
(i»4^*)  that  he  had  already  discussed  the  matter  with  them,  and 
the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  the  acute  situation  which 
existed  when  he  wrote  the  letter  called  for  a  fresh  statement  of  the 
matter,  and  probably  a  fuller  one  than  he  had  previously  felt  to  be 
necessary. 

The  reduction  of  the  above  statements,  which  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  periods  of  the  apostle's  life,  to  calendar  dates  in¬ 
volves  the  whole  problem  of  the  chronology  of  the  apostle’s 
life.  Without  entering  at  length  into  this  question,  which  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  Introduction,  it  may  suffice  to  point 
out  that  if,  as  seems  to  be  proved  by  an  inscription  found  at 
Delphi  (see  Report  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fmidy  April, 
1908;  Deissmann,  St,  Panf  Appendix  II;  American  Journal  of 
Theology^  XXI  299),  Gallio  became  proconsul  of  Achaia  in  the 
summer  of  51  A.  d.,  we  arrive  at  50  or  51  as  the  date  for  the 
writing  of  Galatians  in  case  it  was  written  at  Corinth  on  the 
second  missionary  journey.  If  it  was  written  at  Antioch  be¬ 
tween  his  first  and  second  journeys,  it  falls  into  51  or  52;  if  at 
Ephesus,  on  the  third  journey,  in  all  probability  into  52;  if  in 
Macedonia  or  at  Corinth,  on  the  third  missionary  journey, 
at  some  time  in  54  or  55.  If  we  identify  the  conference  of 
Gal.  2^-^®  with  that  of  Acts,  chap.  15,  assume,  as  is  generally 
held,  that  Herod  Agrippa  I  died  in  44  A.  d.,  and,  on  the 
ground  of  the  position  of  the  narrative  of  this  event  in  Acts, 
assign  the  visit  of  Acts  ii^o  122^  to  a  date  not  later  than  about 
46  A.  D.,  it  will  follow  that  the  first  visit  to  Galatia  (Acts, 
chaps.  13,  14)  occurred  not  far  from  46,  and  the  second  visit 
of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  not  far  from  48.  This  date  is 
consistent  with  the  apostle’s  location  of  the  event  as  occurring 
seventeen  years  after  his  conversion  (see  on  2O,  the  resultant 
date  of  his  conversion  being  about  31  a.  d. 
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The  argument  for  the  later  date  (34  or  35)  based  on  i  Cor.  ii»**  falls 
to  the  ground  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
ethnarch  of  Aretas  in  Damascus  does  not  imply  that  Damascus  was  in 
the  dominion  of  Aretas.  See  on 

IV.  OCCASION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LETTER. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  interpreter  of  the  letter  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  that  while  the  location  of  the  churches  is  in  dispute  and 
the  time  and  place  of  writing  can  be  determined,  if  at  all,  only 
by  a  balance  of  probabilities  resting  on  indirect  evidence,  the 
question  for  whose  answer  these  matters  are  of  chief  importance, 
can  be  decided  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  and  on  indepen¬ 
dent  grounds.  The  previous  relations  of  the  writer  and  his 
readers,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  these  appear  with  great 
clearness  in  the  letter  itself. 

The  Galatians  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  were  Gentile 
Christians,  converted  from  heathenism  (4®),  evidently  under 
the  preaching  of  Paul  (i*’  ^  4^^;  cf.  Paul’s  first  preach¬ 

ing  to  them  was  occasioned  by  illness  on  his  part  (4^3) .  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  in  some  other  direction,  he  was  led  by  illness  to  go 
to  Galatia,  or  being  on  his  way  through  Galatia  and  not  intend¬ 
ing  to  tarry  there,  he  was  led  to  do  so  by  illness.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  to  them  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  preaching  that 
men  could  through  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ  escape  from  the 
present  evil  age  and  attain  the  approval  of  God  apart  from 
works  of  law  He  imposed  on  his  converts  no  Jewish 

ordinances,  but  taught  a  purely  spiritual  Christianity  (3^*  ® 
48-11  ^3, 4)^  q^be  Galatians  received  him  and  his  gospel  with 
enthusiasm  (4^^‘^®).  They  were  baptised  (3^7)  and  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  miracles  wrought  among  them  giving 
evidence  of  his  presence  (3^"^).  That  Paul  visited  them  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  is  made  practically  certain  by  the  evidence  of  i®  4^^' 

{g,  V.).  Possibly  before  the  second  visit  there  had  been  false 
teachers  among  them  (i^),  but  if  so  the  defection  had  not  been 
serious  (i®  5^).  More  recently,  however,  a  serious  attempt  had 

*  See  Burton,  Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  204/. 
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been  made  to  draw  them  away  from  the  gospel  as  Paul  had 
preached  it  to  them  (i^  5^2).  This  new  doctrine  opposed  to 
Paul’s  was  of  a  judaistic  and  legalistic  type.  Its  advocates 
evidently  endeavoured  to  win  the  Galatians  to  it  by  appealing 
to  the  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Though  the  letter  makes  no  definite  quotation 
from  the  language  of  these  teachers  it  is  easily  evident  from 
the  counter  argument  of  the  apostle  in  chapters  3  and  4  that 
they  had  taught  the  Galatians  either  that  salvation  was  possi¬ 
ble  only  to  those  who  were,  by  blood  or  adoption,  children  of 
Abraham,  or  that  the  highest  privileges  belonged  only  to  these. 
See  especially  3^'  They  had  laid  chief  stress  upon 

circumcision,  this  being  the  initiatory  rite  by  which  a  Gentile 
was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Abraham.  Though  they  had 
cautiously  abstained  from  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the 
Galatians  the  whole  Jewish  law,  or  from  pointing  out  that  this 
was  logically  involved  in  what  they  demanded  (5^),  they  had 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  Jewish  feasts  and  fasts  (4^®). 

To  these  doctrinal  elements  of  the  controversy,  themselves 
sufficient  to  arouse  deep  feeling  and  sharp  antagonisms,  there 
was  added  a  personal  element  still  more  conducive  to  embitter- 
ment.  The  letter  itself  furnishes  evidence,  which  is  confirmed 
by  I  and  2  Corinthians,  that  the  apostolic  office  or  function 
was  clearly  recognised  as  one  of  great  importance  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  and  that  the  question  who  could  legitimately 
claim  it  w^as  one  on  which  there  was  sharp  difference  of  opinion. 
An  apostle  was  much  more  than  a  local  elder  or  itinerant  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  was  a  divinely  commissioned  founder  of  Christian 
churches,  indeed,  more,  of  the  Christian  church  oecumenical. 
With  their  effort  to  keep  the  Christian  movement  within  the 
Jewish  church,  including  proselytes  from  other  religions,  the 
judaisers  naturally  associated  the  contention  that  the  aposto- 
late  was  limited  to  those  who  were  appointed  by  Jesus  or  by 
those  whom  he  appointed.  With  their  denial  of  the  distinct¬ 
ive  doctrines  of  Paul  they  associated  a  denial  of  his  right  to 
teach  them  as  an  apostle.  This  denial  seems  to  have  taken 
the  form  of  representing  Paul  as  a  renegade  follower  of  the 
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Twelve,  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Christianity  except  what 
he  had  learned  from  the  Twelve,  and  preached  this  in  a  per¬ 
verted  form.  This  appears  from  the  nature  of  Paul’s  defence 
of  his  independent  authority  as  an  apostle  in  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  letter,  and  indicates  that  with  their  theory  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  apostolate  the  judaisers  had  associated  the  claim  that  the 
apostolic  commission  must  proceed  from  the  circle  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Twelve.  See  detached  note  on  ’ATrocrroXos,  pp.  363^. 

This  double  attack  of  the  judaisers  upon  the  apostle  and  his 
doctrine  and  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Galatians  to  their 
view  was  upon  the  point  of  succeeding  when  Paul  learned  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Galatians  were  already  giving  up  the 
gospel  which  Paul  had  taught  them  (i^);  he  feared  that  his 
labour  on  them  was  wasted  (411) ;  yet  in  a  hopeful  moment  he 
was  confident  in  the  Lord  that  they  would  not  be  carried 
away  (510). 

Such  is  the  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  letter.  In  a  sense 
Paul  had  a  double  purpose,  partly  to  defend  himself,  partly  to 
defend  his  gospel,  but  only  in  a  sense.  The  defence  of  himself 
was  forced  on  the  apostle  by  the  relation  in  which  the  question 
of  his  apostleship  stood  to  the  truth  of  his  gospel.  Considerable 
space  is  necessarily  devoted  in  the  first  third  of  the  letter  to 
the  personal  matter,  since  it  was  of  little  use  for  the  apostle 
to  argue,  and  of  no  use  to  affirm,  what  constituted  the  true 
gospel,  while  his  readers  doubted  his  claim  to  be  an  authorised 
expounder  of  the  gospel.  Towards  the  end  he  carefully  guards 
his  doctrine  from  certain  specious  but  false  and  mischievous 
inferences  from  it  (5^^^-);  ^nd  touches  upon  a  few  other  minor 
^  matters.  But  the  central  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  judaising  propaganda  with  its  perverted  gospel 
of  salvation  through  works  of  law,  which  the  Galatians  were  on 
the  very  point  of  accepting,  and  to  win  them  back  to  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  apart  from  works  of  law,  the  gospel  which  Paul 
j  himself  had  taught  them. 

Incidentally  the  letter  affords  us  most  important  information 
which  we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been  any  part  of  the  apostle’s 
plan  to  transmit  to  us,  but  which  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
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valuable.  No  other  letter  contains  so  full  and  objective  a 
piece  of  autobiography  as  that  which  he  has  given  us  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  this  letter.  Informing  as  are  i  and  2 
Corinthians,  i  Thessalonians  and  Philippians,  these  chapters 
are  even  more  so. 

Not  less  valuable  is  the  contribution  of  the  letter  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  carries  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
"Sthe  controversy  between  the  narrow,  judaistic  conception  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  more  enlightened,  broader  view  of  which 
Paul  was  the  chief  champion  in  the  first  age  of  the  church. 
\  The  story  is  told,  indeed,  in  part  in  Acts,  but  as  it  was  conceived 
i years  after  the  event;  in  the  letter  we  have  not  so  much  an 
account  of  the  controversy  as  a  voice  out  of  the  conflict  itself. 
The  information  is  first-hand;  the  colours  have  the  freshness 
and  vividness  of  nature.  Not  least  important  for  us  to-day 
is  the  testimony  which  the  letter  bears  to  the  limits  of  that 
controversy.  A  just  interpretation  of  the  second  chapter  shows 
most  clearly  not  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  one  another,  representatives  of  opposing  factions,  but  that, 
while  they  did  not  altogether  agree  in  their  conceptions  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  and  w^hile  Peter  lacked  the  steadiness  of  vision 
necessary  to  make  him  stand  firmly  for  the  more  liberal  view, 
yet  neither  he  nor  even  James  directly  opposed  Paul’s  view, 
or  his  claim  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ.  The  opponents  of 
Paul  were  certain  “false  brethren  .  .  .  who  came  in  privily  to 
spy  out  our  liberty.”  They  had,  indeed,  influence  enough 
with  the  Jerusalem  apostles  to  lead  the  latter  to  urge  Paul  to 
pursue  a  compromising  course;  but  when  Paul  refused,  the 
pillar-apostles  virtually  took  his  side  and  gave  to  him  hands 
of  fellowship,  recognising  the  legitimacy  of  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Yet  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  were  really  three 
parties  to  the  controversy  rather  than  two  leaves  its  signifi¬ 
cance  but  little  diminished  and  its  bitterness  unchanged.  The 
sharpness  of  the  apostle’s  language  both  in  Galatians  and 
2  Corinthians  was  doubtless  called  forth  by  at  least  an  equal 
bitterness  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  The  questions  at  issue 
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were  fundamental  (see  below,  §  V)  and  the  discussion  of  them 
was  no  calm  academic  debate,  but  a  veritable  contest  for  large 
stakes  between  men  of  intense  conviction  and  deep  feeling. 
Nor  was  it  significant  for  Galatia  and  Corinth  and  Jerusalem 
only,  nor  for  that  age  alone.  Had  no  one  arisen  in  that  age 
to  espouse  the  view  for  which  Paul  contended,  or  had  the  con¬ 
troversy  issued  in  a  victory  for  the  judaistic  party,  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  must  have  been  different  from  what  it 
has  been.  Christianity  would  have  been  only  a  sect  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  as  such  would  probably  have  been  of  relatively  little 
force  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  would  even  have  been  lost 
'  altogether,  becoming  reabsorbed  into  the  community  from 
'  which  it  came.  The  letter  to  the  Galatians  is  a  first-hand 
document  from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  significant  contro¬ 
versies  in  the  history  of  religion. 

V.  THE  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

The  above  statement  of  the  occasion  of  the  letter  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  controversy  in  which  it  played  a  part  had  to 
do  with  certain  questions  which  were  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  for  early  Christianity.  These  questions  did  not  first 
come  to  the  surface  in  Galatia,  but  neither  did  they  become 
prominent  at  the  beginning  of  Paubs  career,  nor  were  they  all 
stated  and  discussed  with  equal  explicitness.  The  one  which 
came  most  clearly  into  the  foreground  and  was  probably  also 
the  first  to  be  debated  was  \^ether  Gentiles  who,  attracted  by 
the  message  of  the  gospel,  were  disposed  to  accept  it  must  be 
circumcised  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  and  to  participate  in  the  salvation  which  the 
/gospel  brought  to  those  who  received  it.  To  this  question 
Gal.  3^-^  shows  clearly  that  Paul  had,  before  beginning  his 
evangelistic  work  in  Galatia,  returned  a  definitely  negative 
answer.  This  epistle  furnishes  evidence  which,  though  not 
explicit  in  its  individual  items,  is  on  the  whole  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  position  of  the  apostle  was  not  at  first  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Jerusalem  church  (see  and  notes  thereon). 
The  statement  of  Gal.  that  when  the  churches  of  Judaea^ 
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heard  of  Paul’s  work  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  they  glorified  God  in 
him,  taken  with  the  evidence  that  Paul’s  convictions  about 
the  relation  of  his  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  were  formed  very 
early  in  his  career  as  a  Christian,  makes  it  probable  that  there 
was  at  first  no  strong  sentiment  in  the  Jerusalem  church  against 
recognising  Gentiles  who  accepted  the  gospel  message  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  fellowship  and  community.  That  presently, 
however,  there  arose  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
apparently  due  to  two  causes.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were 
added  to  the  Christian  community  in  Judaea  certain  men  of 
\  strongly  conservative  tendencies  who  were  convinced  that 
Christianity  ought  to  be  built  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 
'Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  the  Christian  sect  ought  to 
i  differ  from  other  Jewish  sects,  in  particular  from  the  Pharisaic 
,  sect,  only  by  the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  and  in  no  case  by  any  subtraction  from  the  doctrines  or 
j  requirements  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  as  currently  inter- 
1  preted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  effects  of  the  evangelistic 
activity  of  Paul  became  more  manifest  and  better  known  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  real  extent  and  serious  nature  of 
his  departure  from  the  views  and  practices  now  becoming  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  mother  church  doubtless  became  more  evident.  As 
a  result  of  these  two  influences  the  question  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  to  be  circumcised  came  to  an  issue  in  the 
incident  narrated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  2^-1°.  The  debate  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion  was  apparently  limited  to  this  one  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  Christians.  The  Jerusalem 
apostles  at  first  urging  Paul  to  conform,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Titus,  to  the  views  of  the  ultraconservative  element,  were  at 
length  persuaded  to  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  Paul’s 
view,  to  give  their  approval  to  his  way  of  winning  the  Gentiles 
to  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  to  insist  upon  circumcision.  See  the 
commentary  on  this  passage. 

But  the  decision  of  this  question  speedily  opened  another 
one.  In  the  Antioch  church,  in  which  there  were  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  it  became  customary  not  only  not  to  circumcise 
the  Gentile  members,  but  for  Jews  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles, 
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doubtless  also  for  Gentiles  to  eat  with  the  Jews.  It  is  true 
that  our  only  explicit  record  is  an  account  of  what  took  place 
after  Peter  came  to  Antioch.  Yet  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  custom  in  which  he  at  first  participated  is  contrary  to  all 
probability.  The  table-fellowship  at  Antioch  was  clearly  the 
product  of  Pauline  liberalism,  not  of  Petrine  caution  or  com¬ 
promise.  On  the  relation  of  the  narrative  of  Acts,  chap.  lo,  to 
the  matter,  see  pp.  ii6/. 

That  the  Gentiles  with  whom  Jewish  Christians  were  eating 
were  not  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  concern¬ 
ing  food,  and  that  the  table-fellowship  of  the  Jews  with  Gentiles 
involved  violation  of  the  Old  Testament  law  by  the  Jews,  also, 
is  the  clear  implication  of  the  whole  narrative.  It  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  impossible  that  the  Jewish  legalists  in  their  zeal  to  build 
a  hedge  about  the  law’’  had  laid  down  a  rule  against  associa¬ 
tion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  general  {cf.  Acts  lo^®).  But  that 
in  the  present  case  the  requirement  of  the  law,  of  which  the 
more  strenuous  rule,  in  so  far  as  it  was  observed  or  enforced, 
was  an  expansion  by  tradition,  was  distinctly  in  mind  as  the 
crux  of  the  controversy  is  shown  by  several  considerations.  In 
the  first  place  Paul  speaks  in  Gal.  2^2  of  Peter’s  eating  with  the 
Gentiles,  implying  that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  not  only 
of  association  but  of  food.  In  the  second  place,  Paul’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Peter’s  withdrawal  from  fellowship  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  as  an  attempt  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  conform  to  Jewish 
custom  (Gal.  2^^)  implies  that  the  fellowship  could  be  resumed 
on  condition  that  the  Gentiles  observed  the  Jewish  law;  which 
obviously  would  not  be  the  case  if  those  who  came  from  James 
protested  against  fellowship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
general,  or  even  against  table-fellov/ship  in  particular,  without 
reference  to  whether  it  involved  a  disregard  of  the  law  of  foods. 
In  the  third  place,  the  apostle’s  quick  transition  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  eating  together,  in 
vv.^2-14^  to  that  of  the  observance  of  law  in  vv.^^^-,  makes  it 
evident  that  it  was  a  statute  of  the  law,  not  a  tradition,  the 
observance  of  which  was  at  issue.  Even  the  narrative  in  Acts, 
chap.  15,  though  manifestly  not  a  wholly  correct  report  of  what 
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took  place  in  Jerusalem  and  having  no  direct  reference  to  the 
Antioch  incident,  nevertheless  shows  how  early  the  food  law 
played  a  part  in  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles. 

But  if  the  food  on  the  tables  of  the  Gentiles  was  not  restricted 
to  that  which  the  Levitical  law  permitted,  then  it  is  evident, 
first,  that  the  Gentiles  had  generalised  the  decision  respecting 
circumcision  and  concluded  that  no  Jewish  statutes  were  bind¬ 
ing  upon  them,  or  at  least  had  extended  the  principle  to  another 
group  of  statutes;  and,  second,  what  is  even  more  significant, 
that  the  Jews  had  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  law  which 
was  not  binding  on  the  Gentiles  was  not  binding  on  them. 

These  two  new  questions  came  to  issue  in  the  discussion 
between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  as  narrated  in  And 

on  this  occasion  Paul  squarely  took  the  position  that  the  law 
of  foods  was  not  only  not  binding  on  Jewish  Christians,  but 
that  they  must  not  obey  it  under  circumstances  like  those  at 
Antioch,  which  made  their  observance  of  it  a  compulsion  of  the 
Gentiles  to  do  the  same. 

By  this  contention  Paul  in  effect  denied  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  statutes  over  either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  at 
least  over  those  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  That 
he  did  this  not  only  in  effect,  but  with  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  position  on  circumcision  and  foods  carried  with  it  the 
general  principle,  is  indicated  by  his  employment,  both  in  his 
narrative  of  what  he  said  to  Peter  and  in  his  discussion  of  the 
question  later  in  the  epistle,  of  the  general  term  ‘‘law.’’  This 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians 
(i  Cor.  6^2.  he  refused  to  make  the  authority  of  the 

law  the  basis  of  his  stern  reproof  of  sexual  immorality.  Though 
his  principle,  “All  things  are  lawful,”  was  quoted  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  gross  immorality,  he  would  not  withdraw  it,  but  re¬ 
affirmed  it  and  rested  his  case  against  sexual  crime  solely  on 
the  Christian  ground  that  all  things  are  not  expedient,  and 
that  by  fornication  the  members  of  Christ  become  members  of 
a  harlot,  i.  e.,  enter  into  a  relationship  which  destroys  the 
Christian’s  vital  fellowship  with  Christ.  To  Paul  it  was  not 
circumcision  and  foods,  and  festival  days  only  that  could  not 
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be  enforced  by  law;  nor  ceremonies  only;  nothing  could  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  name  of  law. 

Yet  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  statutes, 
Paul  did  not  reject  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  toto. 
While  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  the  dicta  of  that  legal¬ 
ism  which  he  emphatically  rejects  (3^®),  he  more  frequently 
quotes  from  it  sentiments  which  he  heartily  approves.  But, 
more  important,  he  affirms  that  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled 
in  one  word  to  which  he  gives  his  unqualified  assent  (5^^),  a 
sentence  which  in  view  of  his  clear  rejection  of  certain  clear 
requirements  of  the  law  can  only  mean  that  he  saw  in  the  law, 
along  with  many  statutes  that  were  for  him  of  no  value,  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  he  had  come  to  regard  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  real  essence  and  substance  of  the  law.  Thus 
Paul  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  all  that  the  Jewish 
church  had  canonised,  but  assumes  towards  it  a  discriminative 
attitude,  finding  much  in  it  that  is  true  and  most  valuable, 
but  denying  that  being  in  the  Old  Testament  of  itself  makes  a 
teaching  or  command  authoritative.  This  discriminative  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Old  Testament,  coupled  with  the  apostle’s 
clear  recognition  of  its  value  as  a  whole  and  his  insistence, 
despite  his  dissent  from  many  of  its  precepts,  upon  connecting 
the  Christian  religion  historically  with  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  most  significant.  Though  he  has  left  us  no  definite 
statement  to  this  effect,  possibly  never  formulated  the  matter 
in  this  way  in  his  own  mind,  he  in  effect  accepted  the  principle 
that  while  each  generation  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  it  is  also 
the  critic  of  all,  and  the  arbiter  of  its  own  religion.  His  con¬ 
duct  implied  that  not  what  was  held  in  the  past,  though  it 
stood  in  sacred  scriptures  with  an  affirmation  of  its  perpetual 
authority,  was  determinative  for  the  conviction  and  conduct 
of  living  men,  but  that  the  criterion  for  belief  and  action  was 
to  be  found  in  their  own  interpretation  of  human  experience, 
their  own  experience  and  that  of  past  generations  as  far  as 
known  to  them.  Religion  is  not  then,  for  him,  static,  but 
fluid,  in  constant  evolution  under  the  influence  of  men’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  ^ 
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^  This  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  as  such, 
coupled  with  the  apostle’s  kindred  contention  that  the  gospel 
was  for  all  nations  as  they  were,  i.  without  entrance  into  the 
Jewish  community  or  subjection  to  Jewish  law,  raised  squarely 
;  the  issue  whether  Christianity  was  to  be  a  potentially  universal 
religion  or  was  to  continue,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
{ differing  mainly  by  one  doctrine  from  current  Pharisaism.  On 
this  question  Paul  took  clear  issue  wdth  the  conservative  party 
among  the  believers  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  mission  was  a  vision  of  a  church  universal  worship¬ 
ping  the  one  God  and  Father,  and  accepting  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
Saviour — a  church  into  which  men  should  come  from  every 
nation  and  religion,  not  through  the  vestibule  of  Judaism  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  rites  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  straight  from  where  they  were  and  through  the 
single  and  open  door  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  opponents 
also  believed  in  one  God  and  in  Jesus  as  his  Messiah,  but  they 
could  not  consent  or  conceive  that  men  should  enter  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  except  through  an  acceptance  of  Judaism,  or 
that  the  Christian  church  should  be  anything  else  than  a  specific 
expression  of  the  Jewish  religious  community. 

But  Paul  brought  the  question  of  authority  in  religion  to  the 
front  in  another  way  also.  When  the  conservative  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  in  his  intensity  of  feeling  denounces 
as  false  brethren,  took  up  arms  against  his  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Gentiles  and  his  practical  application  of  it  to 
circumcision  and  foods,  they  found  it  necessary  to  deny  his 
right  to  assume  to  be  an  expositor  of  Christianity,  and  to  claim 
substantially  that  such  authority  was  vested  in  those  who  had 
received  it  from  Jesus  while  he  was  alive  on  earth.  This 
aflarmation  Paul  denied,  claiming  that  he  had  an  independent 
right  to  preach  the  gospel  by  virtue  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  to 
him  as  the  Son  of  God  (i^^-  Yet  in  claiming  for  himself 

this  right  to  preach  the  gospel  without  hindrance  or  permission 
from  the  Twelve  he  conceded  to  them  equally  with  himself  the 
title  of  apostle  3-nd  the  same  right  to  preach  within  their 
sphere  of  action  the  convictions  which  they  held  (2®).  It  is  true, 
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indeed,  that  he  was  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  undo  his  own  work  (i®),  and  was  outspoken  in 
his  condemnation  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  false  apostles 
(2  Cor.  But  this  is  but  the  extreme  affirmation  of  his  own 

divinely  conferred  commission,  and  an  evidence  that  zeal  to 
make  converts  was  not  for  him  a  necessary  proof  of  a  divine 
commission  or  a  right  spirit.  It  in  no  way  contravenes  what 
we  are  now  affirming  that  what  he  claimed  for  himself,  viz.,  a 
divine  commission  and  a  corresponding  responsibility,  he  freely 
admitted  might  be  possessed  by  other  men  who  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  him.  Sitting  in  council  with  them  he  neither  con¬ 
sented  to  conform  his  own  course  of  action  or  message  to  their 
practice  nor  demanded  that  they  should  conform  theirs  to  his. 
The  gospel  of  the  circumcision  and  the  gospel  of  the  uncircum¬ 
cision  had  certain  elements  in  common,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  identical.  Yet  he  claimed  for  himself  the  right  and 
duty  to  preach  his  gospel,  and  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  other  apostles  to  preach  theirs. 

Thus  to  his  rejection  of  the  authority  of  Old  Testament 
statutes  over  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  his  time,  he  added  in 
effect  the  denial  that  there  was  any  central  doctrinal  authority 
for  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole.  Claiming  the  right 
to  teach  to  the  Gentiles  a  religion  stripped  of  all  legalism  and 
reduced  to  a  few  religious  and  ethical  principles,  he  conceded 
to  his  fellow-apostles  the  right  to  attempt  to  win  the  Jews  to 
faith  in  Jesus  while  leaving  them  still  in  the  practice  of  a  strict 
legalism.  That  both  parties  alike  had  this  right  to  preach 
according  to  their  conviction,  demanded  that  each  should  recog¬ 
nise  the  other’s  right.  Such  recognition  Paul  freely  granted 
to  his  fellow-apostles  and  claimed  for  himself.  Thus  without 
expounding  in  detail  a  doctrine  of  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion,  he  in  reality  raised  the  whole  question,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  took  a  very  positive  position,  not  against  conference  and 
consultation  or  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others — these  he 
insisted  on — but  against  the  authority  of  community  or  council, 
and  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  deliver  the  mes¬ 
sage  he  believes  God  has  given  him,  and  if  he  gives  credible 
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evidence  of  a  real  divine  commission,  to  go  forward  with  his 
work  without  interference. 

But  in  connection  with  this  principle  of  liberty  in  religion 
there  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  doubtless  also  in 
the  minds  both  of  his  converts  and  his  critics,  further  questions. 
What  is  the  essence  of  true  religion?  How  is  moral  character 
achieved?  To  men  who  had  been  wont  to  think  of  religion  as 
authoritatively  denned  for  them  in  certain  sacred  books,  of 
morality  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  the  statutes  contained 
in  these  books,  and  of  acceptance  with  God  as  conditioned 
upon  such  obedience  and  membership  in  the  community  whose 
uniting  tie  and  basis  of  unity  was  a  relation  to  the  covenant 
recorded  in  the  books,  it  was  a  serious  question  what  became 
of  religion  and  morality  if  there  was  no  longer  any  authoritative 
book  or  any  centralised  ecclesiastical  authority.  Precisely  this 
question  Paul  never  states  in  these  words,  but  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself  he  deals  explicitly  and  directly.  Religion,  he  says 
in  effect,  is  not  conformity  to  statutes,  or  non-conformity,  but 
a  spiritual  relation  to  God  expressed  in  the  word  faith,’’  and 
an  ethical  attitude  towards  man,  summed  up  in  the  word  “love” 
(Gal.  5®).  Morality,  he  affirms,  is  not  achieved  by  keeping 
rules,  but  by  living  in  fellowship  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  in 
consequent  love  towards  men,  issuing  in  conduct  that  makes 
for  their  welfare  (5^®’^®).  Thus  he  makes  religion  personal  rather 
than  ecclesiastical,  and  morality  a  social  relation  grounded  in 
religion.  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  It  had  been  announced 
by  the  prophets  of  Israel  long  before.  It  is  the  doctrine  which 
the  synoptic  gospels  tell  us  Jesus  taught.  But  not  even  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  had  sufficed  to  make  it  the  dominant  thought 
of  those  who  early  joined  the  company  of  his  followers,  and  it 
was  a  novelty,  indeed,  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  It  has 
never  been  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  not  to-day  the  real  creed 
of  any  great  part  of  Christendom. 

In  this  short  epistle,  written  doubtless  in  haste  and  some 
heat,  Paul  has  raised  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  questions  that  can  be  raised  in  the  field  of  religion. 
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The  positions  which  he  took  w^ere  in  the  main  not  those  that 
were  generally  accepted  in  his  day  or  have  been  accepted  since. 

'  He  was  not  the  first  to  announce  them,  but  as  held  by  him 
\  they  were  mainly  the  product  of  his  own  experience  and  think- 
'  ing.  The  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  an 
epochal  event  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  It  is  matter 
for  profound  regret  that  its  vital  contentions  were  so  soon  lost 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church. 

VI.  GENUINENESS  AND  INTEGRITY. 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Galatians  is  not  easily 
detached  from  the  larger  questions,  how  Christianity  arose, 
whether  there  was  an  apostle  Paul  who  was  a  factor  in  its 
origin,  and  if  so  whether  he  wrote  any  letters  at  all.  It  can  not 
be  settled  by  the  comparison  of  this  letter  with  some  other 
letter  which  is  accepted  as  certainly  written  by  Paul.  For 
there  is  no  other  letter  which  has  any  better  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  his  work  than  Galatians  itself.  But  neither  can  it  be  best 
discussed  without  reference  to  the  other  letters.  As  has  been 
shown  in  considering  its  occasion,  the  letter  itself  discloses, 
largely  incidentally  and  without  apparent  effort  or  intention,  a 
situation  so  complex,  so  vital,  so  self-consistent,  so  psychologi¬ 
cally  credible  as  to  make  it  very  improbable  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art  cunningly  framed  to  create  the  impression  that  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  existed  only  in  the  writer’s  mind  was  an  actual  one. 
This  fact  is  itself  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  letter  is 
a  natural  product  of  the  situation  which  it  reflects.  Yet  the 
question  whether  the  letter  was  really  written,  as  it  professes 
to  have  been,  by  Paul,  an  early  preacher  of  the  Christian  gospel 
and  a  founder  of  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  can  best  be  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  same  question  respecting  some,  at 
least,  of  the  other  letters  which  bear  his  name.  For  the  real 
question  is  what  hypothesis  best  accounts  for  all  the  data;  more 
specifically  whether  the  total  evidence  of  the  letters  considered 
in  relation  to  all  other  pertinent  evidence  renders  it  most 
probable  that  they  are  all  genuine  products  of  real  situations, 
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which  they  severally  disclose,  or  that  the  whole  group  is  manu¬ 
factured,  a  work  of  art  and  literary  device,  or  that  while  some 
are  of  the  former  kind,  there  are  others  whose  qualities  bring 
them  under  suspicion.  Thus,  in  the  same  process,  we  select 
the  genuine,  if  any  such  there  are,  and  fix  the  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  doubtful.  In  the  attempt  to  select  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  early  Christianity  which,  furnishing  first-hand  and 
basic  testimony  respecting  that  period,  should  constitute  the 
standard  by  which  to  assign  the  other  books  to  their  proper 
place,  Galatians  has  always  been  included  in  the  normative 
group  by  those  who  have  found  in  the  New  Testament  collec¬ 
tion  any  books  that  were  what  they  professed  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  own  claims  to  be  from  Paul  and  the  claim  of 
the  church  that  it  belonged  to  the  first  century  have  been 
denied  only  in  connection  with  a  general  denial  that  we  have 
any  first-century  Christian  literature,  or  that  there  was  any 
first-century  apostle  Paul.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  situation  out  of  which  Galatians  purports  to  spring 
and  which  it  professes  to  reflect  is  a  very  definite  and  concrete 
one  with  strongly  marked  features.  These  features  are  largely 
repeated  in  certain  other  letters  that  also  purport  to  come  from 
Paul,  with  somewhat  less  close  resemblance  in  still  other  let¬ 
ters  bearing  PauPs  name,  and  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  No  one 
book  can  without  arbitrariness  be  assumed  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  to  test  all  the  rest.  No  single  book  can  arbitrarily 
be  excluded  from  consideration  or  postponed  for  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  But  if  in  the  examination  of  all  the  books  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  from  the  first  age  of  the  church,  it  proves  to  be  a 
difficult  task  to  restore  from  them  all  a  self-consistent  account 
of  the  whole  situation,  then  it  is  not  an  irrational  but  a  reason¬ 
able  course  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  group  which  unitedly 
reflects  a  situation  which  is  self-consistent,  psychologically  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  general  not  lacking  in  verisimilitude;  and  then  in 
turn  to  make  this  group  and  the  situation  it  discloses  the  point 
of  departure  for  determining  the  relation  of  the  rest  to  this 
situation.  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  School  may  have 
been,  probably  were,  somewhat  arbitrary  in  limiting  their 
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normative  group  to  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  their  error  was  not  in  including  these  four  in  this 
group,  nor  chiefly  in  beginning  with  these,  but  in  that  having 
begun  with  these,  they  excluded  such  other  letters  as  i  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon  on  insufficient  grounds. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  with  Baur 
we  begin  with  the  four  letters  that  he  accepted. 

Beginning  thus,  we  find  that  these  four  letters  all  claim  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Paul  who  describes  himself  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  all  present  a  clearly  defined  pic¬ 
ture  of  him,  which,  however  they  differ  among  themselves  in 
important  features,  is  yet  consistent  in  the  total  result,  and 
singularly  life-like.  In  respect  to  the  region  of  his  work,  his 
relation  to  the  other  apostles  and  to  parties  in  the  church,  his 
conception  of  Jesus  and  his  attitude  towards  him,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  elements  of  his  religion,  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  and 
temper,  they  in  part  agree,  in  part  supplement  one  another. 
Their  differences  are  never  greater  than  would  be  probable  in 
the  case  of  letters  written  by  the  same  man  in  the  same  general 
period  of  his  life  but  in  different  places  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  inquire 
whether  every  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  we  possess  it,  was 
written  by  Paul,  or  how  many  epistles  have  been  combined  in  our 
so-called  2  Corinthians,  or  whether  the  editor  has  added  some  lines 
of  his  own.  The  possibility  of  editorship  including  both  arrangement 
and  some  additions  does  not  materially  affect  the  significance  of  the 
substantial  and  striking  consistency  and  complementariness  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  several  letters  to  the  character  and  career  of  their  author. 
Nor,  as  indicated  above,  is  it  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  i  and  2  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Ephesians  have  equal  claim  to  genuineness  with  the  four 
which  Baur  and  his  school  accepted.  The  course  of  action  which  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  letters  and  the  history  of  criticism  combine 
to  make  most  practicable  is  that  which  is  indicated  above. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  from  the  second  century  to 
the  present  Galatians  has  been  generally  accepted  as  written 
by  Paul  and  as  constituting,  therefore,  a  first-hand  source  of 
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knowledge  concerning  his  life,  his  controversies,  and  his  con¬ 
victions. 

Consistently  with  the  general  practice  of  the  time,  and  what 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  other  New  Testament  books, 
there  is  a  considerable  period  after  the  writing  of  the  letter  in 
which  we  find  traces,  indeed,  of  its  influence  on  other  Christian 
writers  but  no  explicit  mention  of  it  by  the  name  either  of  the 
author  or  of  the  persons  addressed. 

There  are  certain  coincidences  of  language  between  Galatians  and 
I  Peter,  which  some  writers  take  to  be  evidence  of  a  use  of  Galatians 
by  the  author  of  the  Petrine  epistle.  Von  Soden  (cited  by  Bigg, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  in  Int.  Crit.  Com.  p.  20)  finds  such  relationship 
between  i  Pet.  and  Gal.  3^  4^;  between  i  Pet.  2i«  and  Gal.  513; 
and  between  i  Pet.  3«  and  Gal.  4^*.  0.  D.  Foster,  The  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  New  Haven,  1913,  finds  a  still  longer 
list  of  coincidences,  which  he  ascribes  to  dependence  of  i  Peter  on 
Galatians.  If,  as  is  probable,  we  should  recognise  a  dependence  of 
1  Peter  upon  Romans  (Sanday  and  Headlam,  Com.  on  Romans,  pp. 
Lxxiv/.)  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  writer  knew  Galatians  also. 
But  the  passages  cited  are  not  in  themselves  altogether  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  knowledge. 

Probable  reminiscences  of  the  language  of  Galatians  are  found  in 
Barn.  198 :  xotvcovT^ast?  £v  -jcaaiv  t(^  •rcXiQcfov  oou  (Gal.  6«);  Clem. 
Rom.  49«:  Sta  'rJjv  dyaxY^v,  y)v  ea^ev  xpb?  zb  alpLa  au-coO  Bwxev 

uxs?  :f)9.a)v  TyjjoOc;  Xpta-cbQ  6  x6piO(;  ifjpLwv,  iv  BeX-qiiaezi  Beou,  xal  zijv 
adpxa  uxsp  zfjq  aapy(.bg  -fjpLwv  xal  ty)v  ux^p  xtov 

(Gal.  I*).  Clearer  parallels  appear  in  Polyc.  Phil.  32.  3:  HauXou  .  .  . 
8?  xal  au-cb?  6[j.Iv  eypa^^/sv  IxtaTroXa?,  el;  a;  edv  SYxixTTjTS,  SjvrjaeaGs 
olxoSotAstjOat  el;  t-?)v  SoGetaav  £)pi,tv  xlattv,  laxl  pL-^TT^p  xdvxwv 

ujxtov  (Gal.  423);  Phil.  5^,  elSoxe;  odv  oxt  6e8;  ou  pujxxrjplt^exat  (Gal.  6^; 
note  the  coincidence  of  the  anarthrous  626;  in  both  cases,  and  cf. 
com.  1.  c.);  Phil.  122:  qid  credituri  sunt  in  Dominum  nostrum  et  Deum 
Jesum  Christum  et  in  ipsnis  patrem  qui  resuscitavit  eum  a  mortuis 
(Gal.  lO;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  952:  extxaxdpaxo;  eTpirjxat  (sc. 

M(i)uai^;)  xa;  8;  oix  epLptivei  ev  xot;  feYpapipLivot;  Iv  xq) 
xou  V69.0U  xoO  xotYi^ai  auxd  (Gal.  31°;  Lxx  read:  Iv  xdatv  xoT;  Xd^ot; 
xou  v6pi-ou  xo6xoi;  xotfjjai  aOxoij;).  For  other  possible  influences  of  the 
letters  on  early  Christian  literature,  cf.  Charteris,  Canonicity,  pp. 
233  /•;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text,  pp.  201  /.;  Moff.  Introd.  p.  107. 

As  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  there 
existed  lists  of  the  letters  of  Paul,  in  which  Galatians  is  included. 
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From  Tertullian,  Adv,  Marc.  V,  and  from  Epiph.  Haer.  XLII,  we 
learn  that  Marcion  accepted  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  though  somewhat 
modif5dng  their  text.  These  ten  were  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians, 
Romans,  i  and  2  Thessalonians,  Laodiceans  (Ephesians?),  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon.  Both  writers  name  them  in  the  same 
order  except  that  Epiphanius  puts  Philemon  before  Philippians.  The 
agreement  of  a  free-lance  such  as  Marcion  with  the  orthodox  party  is 
more  significant  of  the  state  of  early  Christian  opinion  than  would  be 
its  acceptance  by  either  alone.  Marcion’s  reference  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  apparently  the  first  extant  mention  of  it  by  name. 

The  Muratorian  Canon,,  which  Gregory  {op.  ciL,  p.  129)  dates  about 
170  A.  D.  and  most  others  before  200  A.  d.  at  latest  (for  different  opinions 
see  Julicher,  Einl.^,  p.  146)  includes  Galatians  among  the  epistles  of 
Paul. 

From  about  175  A.  d.  quotations  from  the  epistle  with  cita¬ 
tion  of  it  by  name,  or  express  quotation  of  its  language  are 
found. 

Irenaeus  quotes  Gal.  48-  »  expressly  ascribing  it  to  Paul  {Haer.  3.  6*), 
and  4^>  S  speaking  of  these  passages  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians.  {Haer.  3.  7^,  16®;  5.  21^).  See  Charteris,  op.  cU.,  p.  235. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  says  that  “Paul  writing  to  the 
Galatians  says,  p.ou  oOq  xdtXtv  dxptq  oCi  p.op(p<i)0f)  XpcuTb?  ev 

(Gal.  4'®). 

Origen,  Con.  Celsum,  quotes  Celsus  as  saying  that  men  who 
differ  widely  among  themselves,  and  in  their  quarrels  inveigh  most 
shamefully  against  one  another,  may  all  be  heard  saying,  “The  world 
is  crucified  to  me  and  I  to  the  world”:  epiol  xBapioq  eaxaiiptoxat, 
xoapwp  (Gal.  6^*). 

From  the  end  of  the  second  century  quotations  from  our 
epistle  are  frequent,  and  no  question  of  its  Pauline  authorship 
was  raised  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  since  that  time 
few  scholars  have  doubted  it. 

To  Bruno  Bauer  apparently  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  to  question  the  genuineness  of  Galatians.*  In  opposition 

•  Edward  Evanson,  an  English  deist  previously  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dissonance  of  our  Four  Generally  Received  Evangelists,  1792,  directing  his 
criticism  especially  against  the  fourth  gospel,  denied  also  the  genuineness  of  Romans,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  and  Colossians,  and  expressed  doubts  about  Philippians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  but 
raised  no  question  about  Galatians.  Cf.  Sief.  Korn.  p.  26;  Knowling,  Testimony  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ,  p.  38.  Steck,  Galaterbrief,  p.  4,  seems  to  be  in  error  in  saying  that  Evanson 
embraced  in  his  denial  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Luke.  I  have  not  myself  seen  Evanson. 
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to  the  well-known  view  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  that 
the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  the  genuine  literary  remains  of 
the  apostolic  age  was  the  controversy  between  the  judaistic  party 
in  the  church  and  the  opposing  liberal  tendency  represented  by  Paul, 
and  that  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans  were  the  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  Pauline  side  of  this  conflict,  B.  Bauer  in  his  Kritik  der 
paulinischen  Briefe,  Berlin,  1850-52,  assigned  practically  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  including  all  the  so-called  letters  of  Paul,  to 
the  second  century.  But,  like  Evanson  before  him,  Bauer  found  no 
followers. 

In  1882  Professor  A.  D.  Loman  of  Amsterdam  began  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  Essays  in  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  under  the  title  “Qua^s- 
tiones  Paulinae,”  in  which,  though  recognising  the  existence  of  Paul,  of 
whom  we  gain  our  most  trustworthy  knowledge  in  the  “  we-sections  ” 
of  Acts,  he  maintained  that  we  have  no  letters  from  Paul,  and  that 
all  the  letters  accepted  by  Baur  are  in  reality  attempts  to  present  an 
idealised  Paul. 

A.  Pierson,  who  in  1878  had  incidentally  expressed  doubts  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  1886  joined  with  S.  A. 
Naber  in  a  volume  entitled,  Verishnilia:  Laceram  condiiionem  Novi 
Testamenti  exemplis  illustrariini  et  ab  origine  repetierunt.  They  ex¬ 
plained  all  the  New  Testament  books  as  the  result  of  a  Christian 
working-over  of  books  produced  originally  by  a  liberal  school  of  Jewish 
thought.  The  Pauline  epistles  in  particular  are  the  product  of  the 
editorial  work  of  a  certain  Paulus  Episcopus  of  the  second  century. 

Rudolf  Steck,  in  Der  Galaterbrief  nach  seiner  Echthcit  uniersucH, 
Berlin,  1888,  maintains  the  historicity  of  the  apostle  Paul,  but  holds 
that  like  Jesus  he  wrote  nothing.  The  four  principal  letters  ascribed 
to  Paul  he  maintains  to  have  been  written  in  the  order:  Romans, 

I  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  by  the  Pauline  School,  the 
last  being  based  upon  the  earlier  ones. 

Van  Manen  at  first  vigorously  opposed  the  views  of  Loman,  but 
later  himself  advocated  similar  opinions.  In  his  article  “Paul,”  in 
Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  Ill,  col.  3603  Jf.,  he  contends  that  “we  possess  no 
epistles  of  Paul”  (col.  3631),  “and  various  reasons  lead  us  so  far  as 
the  canonical  text  [of  Galatians]  is  concerned  to  think  of  a  Catholic 
adaptation  of  a  letter  previously  read  in  the  circle  of  the  Marcionites, 
although  we  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  restore  the  older  form” 
(col.  3627). 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss  these  views  at  length. 
They  belong  already  to  the  history  of  opinion  rather  than  to 
living  issues.  Outside  the  limited  circle  of  the  writers  named 
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above  and  a  very  few  others*  they  have  won  no  adherents  either 
in  England  or  America  or  on  the  Continent.  The  verdict  of 
Germany  as  expressed  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann  is  accepted  by 
scholars  generally.  “For  ten  years  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  Holland  and  Switzerland  to  ascribe  all  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  as  not  genuine  to  the  second  century.  This  attempt 
has  found  no  support  from  German  theology^’  {New  World , 
June,  1894,  p.  215). 

The  student  who  is  interested  may  consult  the  works  above  referred 
to  for  the  views  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  for  criticism  of  their 
views:  Zahn,  ZkWkL,  1889,  pp.  451-466;  Gloel,  Die  jUngste  Kritik 
des  Galaterbriefes,  Erlangen,  1890;  Schmidt,  Der  Galaterbrief  im  Feuer 
der  neuesien  Kritik y  Leipzig,  1892;  Godet,  Introduction  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  1894,  pp.  230  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  Lon¬ 
don,  1892,  chap.  Ill;  and  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  New  York, 
1905,  Preface  and  Lectures  I  and  III;  Schmiedel,  article,  Galatians,” 
in  Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  cols.  1617-1623;  Clemen,  Paulus,  Giessen,  1904, 
vol.  I,  pp.  6-42;  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1911,  chap. 
VII;  cf.  also  literature  referred  to  by  Moff.  Introd.,  p.  107,  Knowl¬ 
ing,  and  Schmiedel,  op.  cit. 

Modern  criticism  as  represented  by  scholars  of  all  schools  of 
thought,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted,  ratifies  the  tradition 
of  centuries  that  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  as  it 
claims  to  have  been,  by  Paul,  the  Christian  apostle  of  the  first 
century.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  letter,  with  the  vivid 
disclosure  of  a  commanding  personality  and  a  tense  and  in- 
tensely  interesting  situation,  and  the  correspondence  of  that 
situation  with  that  which  is  reflected  in  the  other  literature 
professing  to  come  from  the  same  author  and  period,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  external  evidence,  rather  meagre  though  it  is, 
furnish  no  ground  or  occasion,  indeed,  for  any  other  opinion. 


*  J.  Friedrich,  Die  Unechtheit  des  Galaierbriefs,  1891;  Kalthoff,  Die  Entstehung  des  Christen- 
thums,  1904;  Johnson,  Antigua  Mater,  1887;  Robertson,  Pagan  Christs.  Cf.  Knowling  and 
Clemen,  op.  cit. 
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VII.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LETTER. 

I.  Introduction, 

1.  Salutation,  including  assertion  of  the  writer^s  apos¬ 

tolic  authority 

2,  Expression  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  threatened 

abandonment  of  his  teaching  by  the  Galatians,  in 
which  is  disclosed  the  occasion  of  the  letter 

II.  Personal  Portion  of  the  Letter. 

The  general  theme  established  by  proving  the  apostle’s 
independence  of  all  human  authority  and  direct 
relation  to  Christ:  i^^2*h 

1.  Proposition:  Paul  received  his  gospel  not  from  men, 

but  immediately  from  God 

2,  Evidence  substantiating  the  preceding  assertion  of 

his  independence  of  human  authority  drawn  from 
various  periods  of  his  life 

a.  Evidence  drawn  from  his  life  before  his  conver¬ 

sion  1^3,  14^ 

b.  Evidence  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  hit 

conversion  and  his  conduct  immediately  there¬ 
after 

c.  Evidence  drawn  from  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  three 

years  after  his  conversion  ii8-2o^ 

d.  Evidence  drawn  from  the  period  of  his  stay  in 

Syria  and  Cilicia  1 21-24. 

e.  Evidence  drawn  from  his  conduct  on  a  visit  to 

Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  the  preceding 
one 

/.  Evidence  drawn  from  his  conduct  in  resisting 
Peter  at  Antioch  211-1^ 

g.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  his  address  at 
Antioch  so  stated  as  to  be  for  the  Galatians, 
also  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  21^-21. 
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III.  Refutatory  Portion  of  the  Letter. 

The  doctrine  that  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  become 
acceptable  to  God  through  faith  rather  than  by  works 
of  law,  defended  by  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
the  judaisers,  and  chiefly  by  showing  that  the  “heirs 
of  Abraham'’  are  such  by  faith,  not  by  works  of 
law.  Chaps.  3,  4. 

1.  Appeal  to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the 

Galatians  3^-5. 

2.  Argument  from  the  faith  of  Abraham,  refuting  the 

contention  of  his  opponents  that  only  through 
conformity  to  law  could  men  become  “sons  of 
Abraham”  3®-^ 

3.  Counter  argument,  showing  that  those  whose  stand¬ 

ing  is  fixed  by  law  are  by  the  logic  of  the  legalists 
under  the  curse  of  the  law 

4.  Argument  from  the  irrevocableness  of  a  covenant 

and  the  priority  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  to  the  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  coven¬ 
ant  is  still  in  force  315-18^ 

5.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the  preceding  argu¬ 

ment  leaves  the  law  without  a  reason  for  being 

^19-22, 

6.  Characterisation  of  the  condition  under  law  and,  in 

contrast  with  it,  the  condition  since  faith  came: 
then  we  were  held  in  custody  under  law;  now  we 
are  all  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  the  promise  3^-2®. 

7.  Continuation  of  the  argument  for  the  inferiority  of 

the  condition  under  law,  with  the  use  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  guardianship  4^-^. 

8.  Description  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Galatians 

as  one  of  bondage  to  gods  not  really  such,  and 
exhortation  to  them  not  to  return  to  that  state 
48-11. 

9.  Affectionate  appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  enter  fully 

into  their  freedom  from  law,  referring  to  their 
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former  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  apostle  and 
affection  for  him  412-20. 

10.  A  supplementary  argument,  based  on  an  allegorical 
use  of  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
intended  to  convince  the  Galatians  that  they  are 
joining  the  wrong  branch  of  the  family  4^1 

IV.  Hortatory  Portion  of  the  Letter.  51-6^0 

1.  Exhortations  directly  connected  with  the  doctrine 

of  the  letter  5^-6^ 

a.  Appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  stand  fast  in  their  free¬ 

dom  in  Christ  5^-^^ 

b.  Exhortation  not  to  convert  their  liberty  in  Christ 

into  an  occasion  for  yielding  to  the  impulse  of 

the  flesh  513-26^ 

c.  Exhortation  to  restore  those  who  fall,  and  to  bear 

one  another’s  burdens  6^'®. 

2.  Exhortations  having  a  less  direct  relation  to  the 

principal  subject  of  the  epistle 

V.  Conclusion  or  the  Letter. 

1.  Final  warning  against  the  judaisers 

2.  Appeal  enforced  by  reference  to  his  own  sufferings 

3.  Final  benediction  6^®. 

VIII.  THE  TEXT. 

Accepting  in  general  the  principles  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
the  author  of  this  commentary  has  diligently  examined  the 
available  evidence  for  the  text  of  Galatians  in  the  light  of  those 
principles.  The  result  has  naturally  been  the  acceptance  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text;  yet  in  a  few  cases 
the  evidence  has  seemed  to  require  the  adoption  of  a  different 
reading  from  that  preferred  by  those  eminent  scholars. 

The  evidence  has  been  gained  almost  wholly  from  Tischen- 
dorf,  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  ed.  oct.  crit.  maj.  Leipzig, 
1872.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  Sou  ter.  Novum  Testamentum 
Greece,  Oxford,  1910,  and,  for  the  ms.  H.,  of  the  reproductions 
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of  it  by  Omont,  Robinson,  and  Lake.  See  below,  p.  Ixxvi.  The 
notation  is  that  of  Gregory  as  found  in  Die  griechischen  Hand- 
schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments j  Leipzig,  1908. 

The  epistle  is  found  in  whole  or  in  part  in  twenty-one  uncial 
manuscripts,  being  complete  in  sixteen  of  them.  The  five 
instances  in  which  it  is  incomplete  are  noted  in  the  following 
list: 

Codex  Sinaiticus.  Fourth  century.  In  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary,  Petrograd.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  1862; 
photographic  reproduction  by  H.  and  K.  Lake,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1911. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Fifth  century.  In  British  Mu¬ 

seum,  London.  Edited  by  Woide,  1786;  N.  T.  por¬ 
tion  by  Cowper,  i860;  Hansell,  1864;  in  photo¬ 
graphic  facsimile,  by  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  1879; 
and  again  in  photographic  simile  by  F.  G.  Kenyon 
in  1909. 

B.  Codex  Vatlcanus.  Fourth  century.  In  Vatican  Library, 

Rome.  Photographic  facsimile  by  Cozza-Luzi,  1889 ; 
and  a  second  issued  by  the  Hoepli  publishing  house, 
1904. 

C.  Codex  Ephrcemi  Rescriptus,  Fifth  century.  In  National 

Library,  Paris.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  palimp¬ 
sest,  the  text  of  the  Syrian  Father  Ephrem  being 
written  over  the  original  biblical  text.  New  Testa¬ 
ment  portion  edited  by  Tischendorf,  1843.  Con¬ 
tains  Gal.  to  the  end,  except  that  certain 

leaves  are  damaged  on  the  edge,  causing  the  loss  of 
a  few  words.  So  e.  g.  ^i)Xos  or  Gal.  5^°. 

Dp.  Codex  Claromontanus.  Sixth  century.  In  National 
Library,  Paris.  Greek-Latin.  Edited  by  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  1852. 

Ep.  Codex  S anger manensis.  Ninth  century.  In  Petro¬ 
grad.  Greek-Latin.  A  copy,  not  very  good,  of 
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Codex  Claromontanus.  Hence  not  cited  in  the 
evidence. 

F.  Codex  Augiensis.  Ninth  century.  In  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Greek-Latin.  Edited  by  Scrivener, 
1859.  Closely  related  to  Codex  Bcernerianus.  See 
Gregory,  Textkritikj  pp.  113/. 

F®.  Codex  Parisiensis  Coislinianus  I.  Seventh  century. 
In  National  Library,  Paris.  Edited  by  Tischendorf 
in  Mon,  Sac,  Ined.  1846.  Contains  Gal.  4^^'  22^ 

Gp.  Codex  Bcernerianus,  Ninth  century.  In  Royal  Li¬ 
brary,  Dresden.  Greek-Latin.  Edited  by  Mat- 
thaei,  1791;  photographic  reproduction  issued  by  the 
Hiersemann  publishing  house,  Leipzig,  1909. 

H.  Sixth  century.  The  fragments  of  this  ms.  are  scattered 
in  six  European  libraries.  The  portion  at  Athos 
contains  Gal.  that  in  the  Imperial  Library 

at  Petrograd  Gal.  that  in  the  National 

Library  in  Paris  Gal.  4^®-5^  The  portions  known 
at  that  time  were  published  by  Tischendorf  in  Mon. 
Sac.  hied.  Bd.  VIII;  Duchesne  published  the  Athos 
and  Paris  fragments  in  Archives  des  Missons  sc.  et 
lit.  Ser.  Ill,  vol.  3,  pp.  420-429,  Paris,  1876;  and 
H.  Omont  published  the  entire  ms.  as  then  known 
(forty-one  leaves)  in  Notice  sur  un  tres  ancien  manu- 
scrit  grec  en  onciales  des  epttres  de  Saint  Paul,  con¬ 
serve  d  la  Bihliothbque  Nationale,  Paris,  1889;  which 
is  republished  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  manuscrits 
de  la  Bihliothhque  Nationale^  vol.  33,  pp.  145-192, 
Paris,  1890.  From  the  offset  on  opposite  leaves  J.  A. 
Robinson  published  sixteen  pages  of  the  ms.,  in¬ 
cluding  Gal.  427-30  ^6-10^  in  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  Ill, 
No.  3,  Cambridge,  1895.  Kirsopp  Lake  reproduced 
the  Athos  fragments  in  facsimile  and  a  transcribed 
text  in  Facsimiles  of  the  Athos  Fragment  of  Codex  H 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Oxford,  1905.  The  citations 
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of  the  text  in  this  commentary  are  made  from  the 
publications  of  Omont,  Robinson,  and  Lake. 

K.  Codex  Mosquensis,  Ninth  century.  In  Moscow. 

L.  Codex  Angelicus,  Ninth  century.  In  Angelica  Library 

in  Rome. 

Np.  Codex  Petropoliianus.  Ninth  century.  In  Imperial 
Library,  Petrograd.  Contains  Gal. 

P.  Codex  Porphyrianus.  Ninth  century.  In  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary,  Petrograd.  Published  by  Tischendorf  in 
Mon.  Sac.  Ined.  Bd.  V,  1865. 

Eighth  or  ninth  century.  At  the  monastery  of  the 
Laura  on  Mt.  Athos;  unpublished.  See  Gregory, 
TextkrUikf  p.  94;  Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism  of  N.  T. 
p.  120. 

056.  Tenth  century.  In  National  Library,  Paris.  See 
Gregory,  Texthritik,  p.  296,  No.  19,  p.  1047. 

062.  Fourth  or  fifth  century.  In  Damascus.  Contains  only 
Gal.  See  Gregory,  Textkritikj  p.  1047. 

075.  Tenth  century.  In  National  Library,  Athens.  See 
Gregory,  Textkritikj  p.  309,  No.  382,  p.  1061. 

0142.  Tenth  century.  In  Royal  Library,  Munich.  See 
Gregory,  Textkritikj  p.  267,  No.  46,  p.  1081. 

0150.  Tenth  century.  InPatmos.  See  Gregory, 
p.  311,  No.  413,  p.  1081. 

0151.  Twelfth  century.  In  Patmos.  See  Gregory,  Text¬ 
kritikj  p.  31 1,  Nos.  I  and  14,  p.  1081. 

The  text  of  the  last  seven  mss.  was  not  available  for  use  in 
the  text-critical  notes  of  this  commentary. 

Of  the  approximately  six  hundred  cursive  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  epistle  in  whole  or  in  part,  almost  all  of  them  in 
whole,  Tischendorf  cites  the  evidence  of  sixty-six,  manifestly, 
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however,  for  the  most  part  only  when  they  sustain  the  readings 
of  the  more  ancient  authorities,  and  some  of  them  only  once 
or  twice.  These  sixty-six  are  i,  2,  3,  4,  5*,  6,  10,  31,  32,  33,  39, 
42,  88,  93,  loi,  102,  103,  104,  122,  181,  205,  206,  209,  216,  218, 
234,  242,  263,  309,  314,  319,  322,  323,  326,  327,  328,  330,  336, 
356,  4242,  429,  431,  436,  440,  442,  450,  460,  462,  463,  464,  479, 
489,  605,  618,  642,  1905,  1906,  1908,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1924, 
1927,  1944,  1955,  2125. 

The  readings  for  which  Tischendorf  cites  these  mss.  are 
almost  exclusively  such  as  would  be  classed  as  pre-Syrian  by 
Westcott  and  Hort.  The  attestation  of  the  rival  reading  is  in 
most  cases  either  exclusively  Syrian,  or  Western  and  Syrian. 
The  pre-Syrian  element  is  most  clearly  marked  in  the  following 
six  mss.: 

31  (Tdf.  37)  the  so-called  Leicester  Codex.  Fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  Leicester,  England.  Described  by  J.  Rendel  Harris 
in  The  Origin  of  the  Leicester  Codex  of  the  New  Testament ^  Lon¬ 
don,  1887. 

33  (Tdf.  17).  Ninth  or  tenth  century.  In  National  Library, 
Paris.  Called  by  Eichhorn  “  the  queen  of  the  cursives.’^  Cited 
by  Tischendorf  in  Galatians  more  frequently  than  any  other 
cursive.  Contains  the  Prophets  as  well  as  Gospels,  Acts,  Cath. 
Epp.  and  Paul. 

424  (Tdf.  Paul  67).  Eleventh  century.  In  Vienna.  It  is 
in  the  corrections  of  the  second  hand  (424^)  that  the  pre-Syrian 
element  especially  appears.  See  Westcott  and  Hort,  Introd, 
§212,  p.  155. 

436  (Tdf.  80).  Eleventh  century.  In  the  Vatican  Library, 
Rome. 

442  (Tdf.  73).  Thirteenth  century.  In  Upsala. 

1908  (Tdf.  47).  Eleventh  century.  In  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

The  estimate  of  the  testimony  of  certain  groups  of  manu¬ 
scripts  which  one  gains  from  a  study  of  the  text  of  Galatians  is 
in  general  quite  in  accordance  with  the  value  which  Westcott 


*  But  according  to  Gregory,  Textkritik,  p.  295,  this  ms.  does  not  contain  any  part  of  Gala- 
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and  Hort  ascribe  to  these  groups  in  the  Pauline  epistles  in 
general. 

In  the  following  one  hundred  and  two  instances  (which  in¬ 
clude,  it  is  believed,  all  except  those  in  which  either  the  varia¬ 
tion  or  its  attestation  is  unimportant)  and  B  agree  and 
are  supported  by  various  groups  of  other  uncials:  24 

24,  5(2)*,  6,  8,  9(2),  10,  11,  12,  13,  14(3),  16(4),  18  ^1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13,  16, 

17  (2),  19,  22,  23  (2),  24,  29  (2)  ^2,  4,  6  (2),  7  (2),  8  (2),  14,  15  (3),  17  (2),  18,  19,  21, 

25,  26,  30  (2),  31  ^1(5),  4  ,  7  (2),  10  (2),  12,  13,  14  (2),  15,  17,  19  ,  20  (2),  21,  23  (2), 

24,  25  51  (2),  3,  8(2),  9,  10,  12  (2),  13,  14(2),  15,  16,  17^  Jjj  2^2  ^\QeV ^ 

which  is  the  reading  of  NBDFG  39,  442,  is  undoubtedly 
an  error,  though  manifestly  very  ancient.  In  6^^  transcrip¬ 
tional  probability  is  against  Stco/ccoz/rat,  the  reading  of 
NBD,  but  intrinsic  probability  is  strongly  in  its  favour.  In 
nearly  half  the  remaining  instances  internal  evidence,  chiefly 
transcriptional  probability,  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  reading 
of  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  external  attesta¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  reading  is  so  weak  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  reading  of  8B  is  the  original;  in  no  case  other 
than  the  two  named  is  there  any  strong  evidence  for  the  read¬ 
ing  opposed  to  that  of  SB. 

S  and  B  agree  in  supporting  a  reading  unsupported  by  other 
uncials  whose  text  is  available  in  eight  passages,  viz.,  3^' 

^9, 18, 19  ^21  510^  Jq  ^9  ^  stand  quite  alone.  In  3^ 

their  reading  is  found  also  in  early  fathers,  in  3^^  in  two  ancient 
versions,  Syr.  (psh.)  and  Aeth.,  but  in  no  other  Greek  manu¬ 
script  so  far  as  noted.  In  the  other  passages  their  reading  is 
supported  by  good  cursives.  Of  the  eight  passages  the  i^B 
reading  is  unquestionably  correct  in  6^®;  almost  unquestionably 
wrong  in  4^®;  in  all  the  other  instances  it  is  accepted  or  given  the 
preference  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  doubtless  rightly,  except 
in  4^,  where  dovXevaai  seems  clearly  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
original  text. 

K  and  B  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  forty-four  instances. 
In  sixteen  of  these  is  accompanied  by  A  and  by  either  C  or  P 
or  both,  and  B  is  accompanied  by  FG  (once  G  only)  or  D, 

*  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  instances  within  the  verse. 
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sometimes  by  both.  The  sixteen  passages  are  ii-  is,  n,  is. 
26.  14,  20  ^14, 23,  25,  28  ^26  52,  7,  13^  Tried  by  internal  evidence 
neither  group  can  be  said  to  be  uniformly  superior  to  the  other. 
The  reading  of  SA  (C)  (P)  is  preferred  by  Westcott  and  Hort 
in  twelve  of  the  sixteen  instances;  viz.  in  is,  n,  is  26.  20  ^23,  28 
5^6  52,  7,  13^  Their  judgment  seems  open  to  question  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  ii^  2®  4^®,  but  in  the  other  nine  cases  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubt. 

In  seven  instances  XACP,  and  in  two  instances  XAP  (C 
being  lacking),  are  accompanied  also  by  DFG,  and  B  stands 
opposed  to  them  supported  by  good  cursives  (33,  424^),  versions 
or  fathers,  but  by  no  weighty  uncial  authority.  These  nine 
passages  are  1®  31®-  5®  In  five  of  these 

passages  the  B  reading  is  probably  the  original.  In  6^®  West¬ 
cott  and  Hort  are  clearly  right  in  accepting  the  reading  of  B 
without  alternative.  In  all  the  rest  they  give  both  readings, 
one  in  the  text,  the  other  in  the  margin,  preferring  the  KAC 
reading  in  four  of  the  passages. 

In  the  remaining  nineteen  cases  in  which  and  B  are  op¬ 
posed  to  one  another  the  division  of  evidence  varies  greatly. 
The  B  reading  seems  clearly  preferable  in  3 is.  28 

i(TT€  ip  Xptcrrw  'Irfaov)  6^*  1^;  the  S  reading  in  4®  4^®  (aXX’) 
423  {fx€p).  In  the  other  cases  neither  is  clearly  the  orig¬ 
inal,  but  the  B  reading  is  probably  so  in  {evayyeXi^TjTaL) 
2I8  ^28  (rdpTes)  425  51. 20  (f^Xos)  6^®;  the  S  reading  in  5^^ 
In  I®  (vjuTz^)  321  520  (ept^tat),  perhaps  neither  is  original. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  when  X  and  B  support  different 
readings  AGP  are  much  more  likely  to  be  associated  with 
and  DFG  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  with  B.  Thus  A  agrees 
with  S  thirty  times,  with  B  seven  times;  C  agrees  with 
twenty-one  times,  with  B  nine  times;  P  agrees  with  X  twenty- 
eight  times,  with  B  five  times.  D  agrees  with  X  nineteen 
times,  with  B  twenty  times.  FG  agree  with  X  sixteen  times, 
with  B  twenty-two  times.  There  is  a  slight  preponderance  of 
probability  in  favour  of  a  reading  of  X  supported  by  A  and 
either  C  or  P  as  against  the  rival  reading  of  B  with  its  various 
support;  but  a  reading  of  X  without  at  least  two  of  the  group 
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ACP  is  very  rarely  original.  The  ^^ACP  group  is  stronger 
without  the  support  of  DFG  than  with  it.  In  the  instances  in 
which  the  cursive  33  is  quoted  it  agrees  with  eight  times, 
with  B  ten  times.  It  is  almost  invariably  on  the  side  of  the 
more  probable  reading,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  record  would 
be  somewhat  different  if  it  had  been  cited  in  all  the  forty-four 
cases  in  which  S  and  B  are  on  opposite  sides. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  commentary  to  discuss  the 
textual  theory  of  Von  Soden,  nor  has  it  been  judged  practicable 
to  cite  the  evidence  which  he  has  assembled  in  addition  to  that 
of  Tischendorf.  His  text  of  Galatians  differs  all  told  in  forty- 
six  readings  from  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  But  this  number 
gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  texts.  Of  the  forty-six  instances  of  disagreement  one 
(6  crdp^j  517)  is  the  result  of  a  palpable  misprint  in  Von  Soden. 
Nine  are  differences  in  the  spelling  of  a  word  as,  e.  g.,  by  the 
addition  or  omission  of  v  movable.  Three  pertain  to  order  of 
words,  not  affecting  the  sense.  In  eleven  Westcott  and  Hort 
and  Von  Soden  adopt  the  same  reading,  but  Westcott  and 
Hort  admit  an  alternative  reading  which  Von  Soden  ignores 
15, 21  26. 13, 21  ^23  ^6  51, 4, 18)^  eleven  Von  Soden  adopts  (in 
ten  cases  without  alternative,  in  one  with  alternative)  the  read¬ 
ing  to  which  Westcott  and  Plort  give  their  second  preference: 
viz.,  in  I*  Trept  for  virep;  in  3^®  ov  for  dv;  in  3^1  i/c  vopov  dv 
for  iv  v6p(p  dv  in  4®  dovXeveiv  for  dovXevcraL;  in  4^3  6ta  Trjs 
for  in  4^8  vpels  .  .  .  eVre  for  ypeis  .  .  .  eapev'^  in  5^0 
epets,  JfjXot  for  epts,  ^rfKoS]  in  6^2  rov  ^pttrroO  for  rod  ;\;ptc7ro{) 
[*lrj(7ov]-j  in  5^^  Kai  in  brackets  for  Kat  in  the  margin.  In 
eleven  cases  Von  Soden  adopts  a  reading  which  is  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  Westcott  and  Hort  and  involves  more  than  spelling 
or  order  of  words,  viz.,  in  i®  evayyeXt^rjraL  for  euayyeXidrjTaij 
in  3^®  crvy KeK\ei(7 pevoL  for  orvvKXeLopevoL;  in  4^^  ydp  for  5e; 
in  4®®  KXr]povop7](TT)  for  KKrjpovoprjaeL]  in  6®  inKaK^pev  for 
ivKaKMpeVj  in  5^^  for  Tap;  in  6^®  ex^P^^;  in 

3^  adds  [eV  ifplv]  after  eVraupcopeVos;  in  4^^  [rrdvTo^v]  after 
pi^Trjpj  in  5^^  [<f>6voL]  after  </)^oVot;  and  in  6^^  Kvptov  before 
'Irjaov,  With  the  exception  of  5^1  none  of  these  differences 
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affects  the  meaning  of  the  passage  further  than  in  the  shade  of 
the  thought  or  explicitness  of  expression. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  reading  adopted  by  Von  Soden 
had  before  the  publication  of  his  text  already  been  adopted 
for  the  present  work  in  preference  to  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 
So,  e.  g.,  in  evayye\L^7]Taij  2^*  poijlov,  4^  dovXeveiVj 

428  vjjLels  .  .  .  iare. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  series  fails  to  disclose  any  clear 
and  constant  principle  underlying  the  text  of  Von  Soden. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  gives  to  B  much  less  weight  than  do 
Westcott  and  Hort,  rates  higher  than  they  do,  yet  puts 
DFG  still  higher,  and  even  at  times  prefers  a  reading  supported 
by  KLP  to  its  rival  supported  by  all  the  other  uncials. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  versions  and 
the  fathers  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard  treatises  on 
Textual  Criticism,  such  as  Gregory,  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Tes¬ 
taments  ^  vol.  II,  Leipzig,  1902;  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  j  New  York,  1907;  Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament‘s j  London,  1912. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

I.  Salutation j  including  the  assertion  of  the  writer* s 
apostolic  commission 

The  apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  (who 
had  received  the  gospel  from  him,  but  were  already,  under 
the  influence  of  preachers  who  held  a  different  type  of  Christian 
thought,  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  gospel  as  Paul  had 
taught  it  to  them  to  accept  the  teachings  of  these  other  preach¬ 
ers),  affirms  in  the  very  salutation  of  the  letter  his  direct  com¬ 
mission  as  an  apostle  from  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father, 
making  mention  also  in  this  connection,  doubtless  as  against 
the  declaration  or  insinuation  of  his  opponents  that  only  a  per¬ 
sonal  follower  of  Jesus  could  be  an  apostle,  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christ  still  lives,  having  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
Father.  Invoking  upon  them  grace  and  peace  from  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  adds  to  this  usual  element 
of  his  epistolary  salutation  a  characterisation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
emphasising  his  mission  of  Saviour  of  men  from,  their  sins,  as 
against  the  conception  of  law  as  the  means  of  salvation,  which 
the  preachers  who  had  succeeded  him  in  Galatia  held. 

Paulj  an  apostle^  not  from  men  nor  through  man,  hut  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,  “^and 
all  the  brethren  that  are  with  me,  to  the  churches  of  Galatia :  ^grace 
to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
^ho  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of 
the  present  evil  age,  according  to  the  will  of  our  God  and  Father, 
Ho  whom  he  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 
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1.  ITaOXo?  aTTocrroXo?,  ^^Paul  an  apostle.”  By  the  addition 
of  the  word  avroo-ToXo?  to  his  name,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
epistle  Paul  claims  to  be  one  who  is  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  authorised  to  plant  Christianity. 
The  apostleship  as  conceived  by  him  invplved  the  idea  of  the 
church  oecumenical,  Christianity  as  an  organic  whole,  not  sim¬ 
ply  isolated  centres  of  effort,  and  of  divine  appointment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  To  the  apostles  was  committed  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  church  (i  Cor.  3®*  Eph.  32®)  and  among 
those  who  were  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
building  up  of  the  church  they  constituted  the  highest  rank 
(i  Cor.,  chap.  12,  esp.  v.  cf.  Eph.  4^^’  These  facts  gave 
to  them  a  responsibility  and  right  above  that  of  any  other  class 
in  the  church.  While  this  was  apparently  generally  recognised 
there  was  much  controversy  over  the  question  to  whom  this 
responsibility  and  right  belonged.  In  Paul’s  view  they  belonged 
neither  exclusively  to  any  individual  nor  to  a  college  of  apostles 
as  such.  The  function  of  the  apostle,  neither  limited  on  the 
one  side  to  a  local  church,  nor  extended  on  the  other  to  the 
whole  world,  was  defined  as  respects  each  apostle  or  group  of 
apostles  by  the  divine  commission  which  made  them  apos¬ 
tles.  See  Rom.  i'*  in  which  S.  and  H.  rightly  translate 
iv  iraaiv  roc^  eOveaiv  “among  all  the  Gentiles”;  i  Cor.  9^; 
but  esp.  Gal.  2®.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  apostolic 
order  or  class,  the  qualifications,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of 
an  apostle,  and  the  limitations  of  his  authority,  see  detached 
note  on  ' AiroaroXo^; ,  p.  363.  It  is  evident  from  what  follows 
in  the  epistle  both  that  Paul’s  representation  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  gospel  had  been  declared  to  be  incorrect  by  those 
who  had  visited  Galatia  since  Paul  was  there,  and  that  they 
had  denied  his  right  to  assume  the  function  or  claim  the  rights 
of  an  apostle.  This  denial  Paul  meets,  in  the  very  salutation 
with  which  the  letter  opens,  by  the  affirmation  of  his  apostle¬ 
ship,  which  he  claims  to  possess  not  to  the  exclusion^of  others, 
but  along  with  others;  note  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
aTToVroXo?  and  cf.  2®.  The  title  is  certainly  not  here,  and 
probably  not  in  the  salutation  of  any  of  his  letters,  a  mere  title 
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of  dignity,  but  involves  an  assertion,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter.  Cf.  i  Cor.  2  Cor. 
Rom.  I  Thes.  2®,  etc. 

ovK  air  avOpoiTTCdv  ovSe  Sc  av6pQ)7rov  ^^not  from  men  nor 
through  man.’^  The  first  phrase  denies  that  PauFs  apostleship 
had  a  human  source,  the  second  that  it  had  come  to  him  through 
a  human  channel,  by  human  agency.  Paul  claims  not  only  to  be 
an  apostle,  but  to  have  an  apostleship  which  is  in  no  sense  in¬ 
direct,  dependent,  or  secondary.  This  fact  is  important  for  the 
understanding  of  the  whole  personal  portion  of  the  letter.  It  is 
evident  that  his  opponents  were  substantially  in  agreement  with 
Paul  himself  in  holding  that  the  right  of  self-directed  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel,  and  the  laying  of  foundations,  belonged  to  the 
apostles  as  a  definite  class  in  the  church.  Apparently,  also, 
they  held  respecting  apostles  much  the  same  view  which  Acts 
i2i.  22  represents  Peter  as  holding  respecting  the  Eleven,  viz.: 
that  authority  to  add  to  the  number  lay  with  the  Jerusalem 
church.  With  this  idea  of  the  basis  on  which  additions  to  the 
Eleven  were  to  be  made  they  apparently  associated  the  view 
that  any  one  whose  teaching  differed  from  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  in  which  the  influence  of  James  and  the  Twelve  was 
dominant,  was  either  an  altogether  unauthorised  and  false 
teacher,  or  a  renegade  associate  or  representative  of  the  Twelve 
and  a  perverter  of  the  true  teaching;  in  either  case  no  true 
apostle.  It  is  not  wholly  clear  in  which  class  PauFs  critics  had 
placed  him.  But  the  nature  of  his  reply,  in  which  he  denies 
with  emphasis  any  kind  of  dependence  on  men  in  general  ^0, 
or  the  apostles  in  particular  combined  with  the  facts 

mentioned  in  in  themselves  considered,  makes  it  probable 
that  his  opponents  looked  upon  him,  not  indeed  as  having  been 
commissioned  as  an  apostle  by  the  Twelve,  but  as  one  who  hav¬ 
ing  received  instruction  from  them  had  perverted  their  teach¬ 
ing,  and  thereby  deprived  himself  of  all  right  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  His  claim  to  be  an  apostle  they  would  doubtless  have 
treated  as  wholly  groundless.  This  denial  of  authority  he  an¬ 
swers,  not  as  Barnabas  or  Mark  might  have  done,  with  the 
assertion  that  he  was  true  to  the  teaching  of  the  Twelve,  but 
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by  affirming  that  he  possessed  an  independent  apostleship,  neither 
derived  from  a  human  source  nor  through  a  human  channel. 

The  preposition  dtTc6  expresses  source  in  its  simplest  and  most  general 
form:  hence  it  is  the  most  natural  preposition  to  use  to  express  clearly 
the  idea  of  source  as  distinguished  from  that  of  agency  expressed  by  Stti. 
By  o’jx  dcTc*  .  .  .  ivOpwxou  the  apostle  denies  definitely  and  specifically 
that  either  the  source  or  the  agency  of  his  apostleship  was  human. 

The  phrase  oux  dcx’  dcvOpwxwv  is  evidently  qualitative,  denying  human 
origin  in  the  broadest  possible  way  without  of  itself  directing  the  mind 
to  any  particular  persons.  Even  the  generic  plural  with  the  article, 
o\  <2v6p(i)xot,  is  used  very  freely  in  N.  T.,  not  to  denote  the  totality 
of  the  race,  but  in  reference  to  any  group  of  men  thought  of  as  actually 
existing,  though  unnamed  and  unidentified.  See  Mt.  5^®- 
Rom.  14^*  I  Cor.  i”  Col.  2®'  But  the  noun  without  the  article  is  more 
clearly  and  emphatically  qualitative,  being  nearly  equivalent  in  the 
genitive  to  the  adjective  “human,”  or  with  or  dcx6  to  the  phrase 
“of  human  origin.”  See  Rom.  xaaav  .  .  .  dcStxtav  dtvOpwxwv, 

“every  form  of  human  iniquity”;  i  Cor.  2®,  p,-?)  .  .  .  Iv  (so(f(q:  dtvGpwxwv 
iXk*  iv  Suvapst  OeoO,  “  not  in  human  wisdom  but  in  divine  power”;  also 
Phil.  2  7  Mt.  153  2125.  2«.  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that  Paul  uses  the 
phrase  here.  Yet  vv.  leave  no  doubt  that  in  using  it  he  has 
especially  in  mind  the  primitive  apostles,  or  the  Christian  church  in 
Jerusalem,  in  which  they  were  the  dominant  influence,  it  being  from 
this  source  that  his  opponents  would  hold  that  he  ought  to  have  derived 
his  apostleship  in  order  to  make  it  valid.  In  like  manner,  although 
the  singular  is  much  less  commonly  used  with  qualitative  force  than 
the  plural,  ouSe  St’  dtvOpwxou  is  probably  to  be  taken  simply  as  denying 
human  agency,  and  is  better  translated  “-through  man”  than  “through 
a  man.”  Cf.  Acts  172®  Rom.  35  Gal.  12  2«. 

Though  it  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  apostle’s  purpose  in  this  verse 
to  set  forth  his  conception  of  the  nature  or  mission  of  Christ,  yet  his 
language  indirectly  and  partially  reflects  his  thought  on  that  subject. 
The  antithesis  between  ouSe  Si’  dtvOpiixou  and  Sta  ’It^aou  Xptaxo’j,  everx 
though  to  the  latter  is  joined  xal  0soG  xaTp6<;,  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
close  association  of  ’IrjaoO  XpiaxoG  with  0£ou  xaTp6i;  after  the  one 
preposition  Stii,  combine  to  indicate  that  Paul  distinguished  Jesus 
Christ  from  men;  not  indeed  in  the  sense  that  he  denied  that  he  was 
man  (cf.  i  Cor.  1521),  but  that  this  term  did  not  state  the  whole,  or 
even  the  most  important  truth  about  him.  Even  had  Paul  believed 
that  his  apostleship  came  from  God  through  his  fellow  apostles,  he 
could  never  have  written  oGBs  St’  divOptixou,  dXXd  StSt  twv  dixoaTB^wv 
xal  0eoj  xaxp6<;,  or  even  dtXXa  Sta  xwv  axoaxoXiov  xal  dtxb  0£ou  xaxp6i;. 
See  detached  note  on  IlaxTQp  as  applied  to  God,  p.  384,  and  on  The 
Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  392. 
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The  change  from  the  plural,  dcvOpcoxiov,  to  the’ singular,  dvOpcSzou,  is 
probably  purely  stylistic,  it  being  natural  to  think  of  a  possible  human 
source  of  authority  as  composed  of  a  group  of  men,  and  of  the  agent 
of  its  transmission  as  a  single  person.  The  plural  may,  indeed,  be  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  source  of  authority  which  he 
had  particularly  in  mind  to  deny  was  a  group,  the  apostles.  But  there 
is  no  corresponding  explanation  of  the  singular.  Zahn  interprets  oOSs 
St’  dtvOpwzou  as  a  denial  of  a  charge  that  he  had  received  his  apostleship 
through  a  certain  unnamed  person,  most  probably  Barnabas.  But 
this  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  Paul  is  here  denying,  not  that  he 
received  his  apostleship  in  the  way  in  which  they  alleged  he  had,  but 
that  he  had  obtained  it  as  they  alleged  he  (not  having  been  one  of  the 
original  group)  must  have  received  it  if  it  were  genuine.  They  did  not 
say,  “  You  received  your  apostleship  from  men,  and  through  a  man, 
therefore  it  is  not  genuine,”  but  “  You  should  thus  have  received  it,” 
and  Paul’s  answer  is  that  he  received  it  in  a  way  far  above  this,  which 
made  human  source  and  human  agency  wholly  superfluous. 

aWa  &a  "l7](T0v  Xpicrrov  /cal  Oeov  Trarpo?  ^^but  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.”  Three  facts  are  specially 
noticeable  in  reference  to  this  expression:  (i)  the  use  of  Beet 
rather  than  ^tto,  indicating  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  not 
simply  of  a  source  of  his  apostleship  between  which  and  him¬ 
self  there  intervenes  an  agent,  but  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  came  to  him,  or  of  the  immediate  source  of  it  (see  on 
meanings  of  Bid  below) ;  (2)  the  addition  of  /cal  Oeov  irarpo^;  to 
"Irjaov  Xpc<TTOVj  showing  that  he  is  not  thinking  simply  of  the 
agency  through  which  his  apostleship  came  to  him,  but  also 
of  the  source,  than  which,  being  ultimate,  there  can  be  no  higher; 
(3)  the  governing  of  both  substantives  by  the  one  preposition 
but  once  expressed,  showing  that  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father  are  not  separated  in  his  mind  as  sustaining  different  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  apostleship,  but  are  conceived  of  jointly  and  as  sus¬ 
taining  one  relation.  Taken  together,  therefore,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression  bears  the  meaning  ^Mirectly  from  Jesus  Christ  and 
God  the  Father.”  Had  he  thought  of  Christ  as  the  agent  and 
God  as  the  source  he  must  have  written  Bed  Tt^ctoO  XpLarov  /cal 
dirb  Oeov  vrar/oo?;  if  of  God  and  Christ,  as  jointly  source  only, 
UTTO  Tt/ctou  Xpicrrov  /cal  Oeov  Trarpo?,  which,  however,  would 
not  have  furnished  a  proper  antithesis  to  Bi  dvOpdoirov^  since 
it  would  have  left  open  the  possibility  of  a  human  channel. 
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Ai<5:  with  the  genitive,  in  addition  to  its  use  with  reference  to  spatial 
and  temporal  relations,  expresses  means  or  instrument,  which  with  a 
personal  object  merges  into  the  idea  of  agency;  but  in  three  ways:  (a) 
Expressing  mediate  agency.  This  use  of  the  preposition  grows  natu¬ 
rally  and  most  directly  out  of  the  spatial  sense  of  the  preposition 
^‘through,”  the  governed  substantive  being  thought  of  as  standing 
between  the  source  of  power  and  the  person  or  thing  affected,  and  as 
transmitting  the  power.  See,  e.  g.,  Rom.  i"  51  i  Cor.  2^^  et  freq.  (b) 
The  idea  of  mediateness  falling  into  the  background  or  disappearing, 
Btdc  is  used  with  a  word  denoting  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  source 
and  agent;  in  such  cases,  while  the  preposition  itself  perhaps  expresses 
only  agency,  the  conception  of  mediateness  implying  something  behind 
the  agent  is  lost,  and  the  fact  that  the  agent  is  also  source  is  separately 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  See  Th.  s.  v.  A. 
Ill  I  and  such  passages  as  Rom.  ii”  i  Cor.  i».  (c)  The  idea  of 

agency  merging  into  that  of  conditioning  cause  (viz.  that  which,  though 
not  the  instrument  of  the  action,  or  its  ultimate  source,  is  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment),  Btd:  is  used  wth  reference  to  that  which,  so  to 
speak,  stands  behind  the  action  and  renders  it  possible.  So,  e.  g., 
Acts  I*  Rom.  I*  15*0  I  Thes.  4*. 

In  the  phrase  5t"  dvOpAxou,  evidently  expresses  mediate  agency, 
since  source  is  separately  expressed  by  dx'  dcvOpwxcov,  and  the  thought 
of  man  as  a  conditioning  cause  standing  behind  and  rendering  possible 
the  action  by  which  Paul  became  an  apostle  is  excluded  by  the  obvious 
nature  of  the  facts.  But  the  Stti  with  TiQaoij  XpcatoO,  though  evi¬ 
dently  suggested  by  the  use  of  5c(4  with  dvBpwxou,  is  used  rather  with 
the  second  meaning  (b).  The  idea  of  mediateness  is  not  required  by 
any  antithetical  dx6,  and  in  respect  to  SsoiJ  xaTpd?,  which  is  also  gov¬ 
erned  by  this  same  Btci,  the  idea  of  mediateness  is  excluded,  since  it 
can  not  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  thinks  of  a  more  ultimate  source 
than  God  of  which  God  is  the  agent.*  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  idea 
of  mediateness  is  present  even  in  respect  to  TiQaoD  XptaToG,  since 
neither  is  used  with  0£oO  xaTp6(;  nor  is  Std:  even  repeated  before  it; 
instead  the  two  substantives  are  closely  bound  together  under  the 
government  of  one  preposition,  which  probably  therefore  has  the  same 
force  with  both  of  them.  The  whole  phrase  Stdi  TtqjoO  .  .  .  xaTp6<; 
is  accordingly  antithetical  not  to  St*  dvOpAxou  only,  but  to  dx*  dtvOpAxwv 
and  St*  <iv0p(I)xou,  being  the  positive  correlative  of  the  negative  oOx  .  .  . 
(iv0p(l5xou. 

Tov  iyeipavTo^  avTov  i/c  veKp^v^  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead.”  By  this  characterisation  of  God  Paul  reminds  his 

•  CJ.  Philo,  Leg.  Alleg.  I  41  (13) :  rot  /xev  <ai  virb  fleoC  ycVerai  koX  Si"  avrov,  rd  Se  virb  0eov  fxev, 
ov  Si  avTov  S4.  He  illustrates  this  general  statement  by  the  assertion  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  created  both  by  and  through  God,  the  irrational  parts  of  the  soul  by  God  but  not 
through  God,  being  produced  through  the  reasoning  power  that  rules  in  the  soul. 
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readers,  who  may  have  been  told  that  Paul  could  not  be  an 
apostle  because  he  was  not  a  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  the  risen  Christ  who 
had  given  him  his  commission. 

Of  the  apostle’s  motive  for  adding  this  expression  there  have  been 
many  theories.  See  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  Sief.  That  of 
Wies.,  who  regards  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  as  intended  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  on  the  one  hand  the  superhuman  nature  and  divine  sonship 
of  Jesus,  which  is  implied  in  Bi’  dvOpwxou  and  in  the  association 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  intrudes  into  the  sentence  a  Christological  and  theological  inter¬ 
est  which  is  quite  foreign  to  its  purpose.  The  words  oOBI  .  .  .  xaxpBg 
undoubtedly  reflect  incidentally  the  apostle’s  conception  of  God  and 
Christ,  but  they  are  themselves  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  main  point,  Paul’s  independent  apostleship,  and  it  is  wholly 
improbable  that  the  added  words,  toj  eyefpavToq,  etc.,  were  injected 
to  confirm  the  incidentally  reflected  thought.  Sief.  himself,  taking  in 
general  the  same  view,  goes  beyond  probability  in  supposing  that  the 
phrase  conveys  a  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  that  through 
which  God  manifested  his  paternal  love  to  the  Son  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  and  established  him  in  the  full  status  of  Son,  this  fact  being  in  turn 
the  basis  on  which  Paul’s  call  into  the  apostleship  is  made  possible. 
The  evident  emphasis  of  the  sentence  upon  Paul’s  apostleship,  its  in¬ 
dependence  and  its  validity,  makes  it  improbable  that  there  underlay 
it,  unexpressed,  any  such  elaborate  and  indirect  reasoning.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  'cou  iye(pocyro<;  limits  OeoO  xaTp6(;  sufficient  to  set  this  objec¬ 
tion  aside.  Having,  according  to  his  usual  custom  (enforced  in  this 
case  by  special  reasons)  joined  the  names  of  Christ  and  God  closely 
together,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  then  make  reference  to  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  without  inconvenient  circumlocution  was  by  a 
phrase  limiting  Osoij  xaxpBc;.  A  similar  objection  holds  against  most 
of  the  interpretations  enumerated  by  Sief.,  and  against  that  of  Beet, 
who  introduces  the  thought  that  the  Father,  when  raising  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  with  a  view  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  world,  was  himself  taking  part  personally  in  the  mission  of  the 
apostles. 

The  word  iysipui  is  Paul’s  regular  term  for  the  raising  from  the 
dead.  He  uses  it  in  this  sense  35  times,  in  10  instances  in  the  active, 
in  25  in  the  passive  (exclusive  of  Eph.  and  the  pastorals),  only  twice  in 
any  other  sense  (Rom.  Phil.  He  employs  dvhxr^iit  of  rising 

from  the  dead  in  i  Thes.  4^*-  only.  In  the  gospels  and  Acts  both 
terms  are  used  with  approximately  equal  frequency,  except  that  Mt. 
has  a  decided  preference  for  (pass.),  using  dcvfaxTQiAc  but  once, 
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though  it  appears  as  a  variant  in  three  other  passages  also.  There  is 
apparently  little  or  no  distinction  in  thought  between  the  two  terms. 
The  general  usage  of  eYsfpo)  suggests  a  waking  out  of  sleep,  that  of 
dvfaxTjpLt  a  rising  up  from  a  recumbent  position,  but  this  distinction 
affects  the  terms  as  used  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  most 
merely  in  the  outward  form  of  the  thought.  Both  verbs  are  frequently 
followed  by  ex  vexpwv.  For  eye^po)  (act.),  see  Rom.  4^*  10®;  (pass.), 

Rom.  6*’  ®  I  Cor.  151®’  20.  Only  rarely  do  ex  xwv  vexpwv  (see  i  Thes. 
1 10,  where,  however,  AC  omit  xwv  and  WH.  bracket  it,  and  Eph.  51^,  a 
quotation  from  some  unidentified  source)  and  dxb  xdiv  vexpwv  (Mt.  14=) 
occur.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  probably  due  to  the  expression 
being  a  fixed  prepositional  phrase.  See  Slaten,  Qualitative  Nouns  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  p.  25,  Chicago,  1918. 

2.  Kal  ol  avv  ifiol  irdvie^  d8€\(j>OL,  '^and  all  the  brethren 
that  are  with  me.’^  The  term  brethren’^  is  one  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul’s  usage  and  that  of  the  early  Christians  generally 
(i  Thes.  2^  I  Cor.  5^1  6^-^  8^^  et  freg.  in  Paul;  Jas.  i  Pet.  5^2 
I  Jn.  3^3  Rev.  12^0.  Clem.  Rom.  i^;  Ign.  Philad.  5^ — much  less 
frequent  in  the  early  fathers  than  in  N.  T.)  usually  meant  ‘^fel- 
low-Christians.”  See  below  on  v.  The  fact  that  it  is  Paul’s 
usual  habit  to  join  with  himself  in  the  address  of  a  letter  one  or 
two  of  his  closest  companions  and  fellow-labourers  (see  esp.  i 
Cor.  and  cf.  2  Cor.  and  cf.  13^^*  Phil,  and  cf,  421*  22 j 
Col.  and  cf.  4^°’  ^2.  distinction  which  he  apparently 

makes  in  Phil.  421*  22  between  '^the  brethren  with  him”  and  the 
resident  Christians,  and  the  fact  that  a  temporary  sojourner  in 
a  place  would  more  naturally  refer  to  the  residents  of  the  place 
as  those  with  whom  I  am  staying”  or  more  generally  as  “  the 
brethren  of  such  a  place,”  than  “the  brethren  that  are  with 
me,”  makes  it  probable  that  the  phrase  here  designates  not  the 
Christians  of  the  place  in  general  (as  Wies.,  Zahn,  and  Bous. 
maintain),  but  his  fellow-missionaries  (so  Hilg.,  Ltft.,  Ell., 
Sief.,  Beet). 

The  purpose  of  this  association  of  his  companions  with  himself  in 
the  writing  of  the  letter  does  not  clearly  appear.  If  the  persons  thus 
named  took  any  part  in  the  composition  of  the  letter,  we  are  unable 
now  to  detect  their  part,  or  even  that  they  had  any  such.  Even  in 
I  Thes.  where  Paul  uses  the  first  person  plural  in  the  first  two  chapters 
and  part  of  the  third  (cf.  Frame  on  i.  i)  it  is  probable  that  while  the 
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pronoun  at  first  includes  the  companions  named  at  the  beginning,  they 
took  no  actual  part  in  the  composition  of  the  letter,  being  only  in  the 
background  of  his  thought,  as  itself  shows.  But  in  Gal.  the  almost 
uniform  use  of  the  first  person  singular  for  the  author,  not  only  in 
narrative  passages  (such  as  22  2^'^*  and  in  those  in  which 

the  pronoun  might  be  supposed  to  be  rhetorically  used  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  believer  as  such  but  in  those  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 

himself  as  such,  referring  to  what  he  is  at  the  moment  saying  (i«*  *0 

15,  17  41,  12,  i«-2i  ^2.  3.  10-12,  16  517)^  practically  excludes  the  possibility  of 
any  partnership  in  the  writing  of  the  letter.  The  first  person  plural  is 
usually  “we  Jews,”  or  “we  Christians.”  Only  in  i*-  »  can  it  be  taken 
as  an  epistolary  plural  referring  to  Paul  himself  (see  Dick,  Der  schrift- 
stcllerische  Plural  bei  Paulus,  1900),  and  even  here  more  probably  (see 
on  those  vv.)  as  a  designation  of  the  apostle  and  his  companions.  But 
in  I®,  at  least,  these  are  apparently  referred  to,  not  as  with  him  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  but  when  he  was  preaching  in  Galatia;  and  that 
“the  brethren  with  me”  here  referred  to  were  his  companions  in  Gala¬ 
tia  is  rather  improbable,  since  had  those  who  shared  with  him  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Galatia  been  with  the  apostle  at  the  moment 
of  writing  it  is  likely  that,  instead  of  there  being  no  other  reference  to 
them  in  the  letter  than  this  obscure  one,  they  would  have  received  at 
least  as  much  recognition  as  in  i  Thes.  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  and 
Silas.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  brethren  here  referred  to  are 
intended  to  be  understood  as  indorsing  the  apostle’s  statements.  The 
mention  of  them  seems  rather,  as  in  Paul’s  salutations  generally,  mainly 
at  least,  an  act  of  courtesy,  though  doubtless  carrying  with  it  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  brethren  were  aware  of  his  writing  the  letter,  and  were 
not  averse  to  being  mentioned  in  it. 

The  question  who  these  brethren  were  is,  of  course,  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  where  and  when  the  letter  was  written.  If 
it  was  written  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  from  Corinth  on 
the  second  missionary  journey  (see  Introd.,  pp.  xlvii^.)  we  can  name 
none  who  were  more  probably  included  than  Silas  and  Timothy, 
who  were  with  Paul  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  on  this  journey,  his  first 
into  that  region  (i  Thes.  3^*  *  2  Thes.  2  Cor.  1“  Acts  171®* 

If  it  was  written  from  Antioch  between  the  second  and  third  journeys, 
Timothy  or  Titus  was  very  likely  among  those  referred  to.  Both  were 
with  Paul  on  the  latter  journey  (2  Cor.  21®)*  Titus  had  been  with 
Paul  in  Antioch  before  the  writing  of  this  letter  (Gal.  2‘),  perhaps 
about  three  years  before,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Corinth  in  connection 
with  the  trouble  in  the  Corinthian  church  (2  Cor.  2i®- 7*  12I8),  prob¬ 
ably  about  three  years  after  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  if  it  was  written  at  Antioch;  but  his  movements  in  the  interval 
we  can  not  trace.  If  it  was  sent  from  Ephesus  or  Macedonia,  there  is 
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a  still  wider  range  of  possibilities  (i  Cor.  ”  1610-12. 12  2  Cor.  ii  21* 
8H-24.  That  the  Galatians  knew  who  were  referred  to,  or  would  be 
informed  by  those  who  bore  the  letter,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  very 
omission  of  the  names.  On  the  use  of  the  term  dBeX(p6c;,  see  on  in. 

Tat9  eKKXrjalav;  rrj^  TaXaria^*  ^‘to  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia.^^  On  the  location  of  these  churches  see  Introd.,  p.  xxi. 
On  the  use  of  the  word  iK/cXrjo-La  in  N.  T.  see  detached 
note,  p.  417.  The  most  notable  characteristic  of  this  salutation 
is  the  total  lack  of  such  commendatory  words  as  are  found  in 
the  address  of  all  other  Pauline  letters  (see  below).  This  is 
commonly  and  doubtless  rightly  explained  as  reflecting  the 
apostle’s  perturbation  of  mind  mingled  with  indignation  against 
the  fickle  Galatians.  C/.  on  Oavfid^co^  v. 

I  and  2  Thes.  are  addressed  xfj  IxxXtjat?  ©eaaaXovtxItov  h  Gs^  xaTpl 
xal  xup{(p  TiQaoO  Xpcaxw,  with  fjpiwv  after  xaTpt  in  2  Thes.  In  i  and  2 
Cor.  the  address  is  xj)  exxXtja^tj:  xou  Osou  ouafj  ev  Kop^vGtp,  the  first 
letter  adding  if)YtaapL£vot?  ev  Xptax^  T-rjaoG,  xX-rjxotq  etc.,  the 

second  adding  aGv  xot<;  dyfotc;  xdatv,  etc.  None  of  the  later  Pauline 
letters,  from  Rom.  on,  have  the  term  exxX^Qa^a  in  the  address,  but  all 
those  addressed  to  communities  have  a  phrase  designating  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  and  always  including  the  word  oiyioq. 

vfuv  Kal  elp'^vT]  “grace  to  you  and  peace.”  These 
words  form  a  part  of  the  benediction  which  in  every  Pauline 
letter  is  included  in  the  opening  salutation,  usually  forming  the 
last  words  of  it.  The  first  word  is  perhaps  connected  with  the 
common  Greek  salutation  with  which  also  the  Ep.  of 

Jas.  begins  (Jas.  ib  cf.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  J antes ,  pp.  30, 
31;  Acts  152^  23^®),  but,  if  so,  is  a  decidedly  Christian  version  of 
it.  elprjVT]  is  the  Greek  word  which  represents  the  Semitic  sal¬ 
utation,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  used  both  in  personal 

greeting  (Lk.  10®  24^6)  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter  (Ezr.  4^^ 
5^).  Yet  this  term  also  takes  on  a  deeper  religious  significance 
than  it  commonly  bore  as  a  salutation  among  the  Hebrews. 

is  a  comprehensive  term  for  that  favour  of  God  towards 
men  which  is  the  basis  of  their  salvation.  It  includes  the  ideas 
of  love,  forbearance,  desire  to  save,  eiprjvr)  denotes  the  blessed 
state  of  well-being  into  which  men  are  brought  and  in  which 
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they  are  kept  by  the  divine  For  a  fuller  discussion, 

see  detached  notes,  pp.  423  and  424.  The  words  stand  with¬ 
out  the  article  because  the  thought  of  the  sentence  calls  for  a 
qualitative  not  an  individualising  representation  of  grace  and 
peace.  C/.,  on  the  other  hand,  Gal.  6^^ 

airo  6eov  Trarpo^  '^fiayv  /cal  /cvpiov  ^Irjdov  ^piaroVy  from  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’  These  words  also,  or  a 
phrase  but  slightly  different  from  them,  are  found  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  every  Pauline  letter  except  i  Thes.  and  Col.  They  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as  limiting  both  and  elprjvr}.  It 

is  characteristic  of  the  apostle’s  method  of  thought  that  he 
joins  together  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the  Lord  as  jointly 
source  of  grace  and  peace.  Any  attempt  to  discriminate  sharply 
their  respective  shares  in  the  bestowment  of  these  blessings 
would  lead  us  away  from  the  apostle’s  thought.  The  entire 
sentence  constitutes  in  effect  a  prayer  for  the  Galatians  that 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  gracious  to 
them,  may  look  upon  them  not  in  wrath,  but  in  favour  that 
brings  salvation,  and  that  (as  a  consequence)  they  may  be  in 
a  state  of  spiritual  well-being. 

Concerning  Seov  iraTpo^^  see  detached  note,  on  Har'qp  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  God  pp.  384^.,  and  on  Kvpiov  as  applied  to  Christ,  see 
detached  note  on  the  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus ^  pp.  399  jj, 

stands  after  xaTp6<;  in  33  al  plu.  20  fu.  demid.  Chr. 
Ambrst.;  after  xupfou  in  BDFGHKL,  31, 1908,  al  20  fere  d  e  f  g  Vg.  Syr. 
(psh.  hard,  pal.)  Arm.  Goth.  Victorin.  Hier. ;  in  Boh.  Aeth.  in  both  places. 
The  external  evidence  is  indecisive;  the  reading  of  i<AP,  etc.,  may  be 
regarded  as  non-Western  and  its  rival  as  Western,  or  it  may  be  Alex¬ 
andrian  and  its  rival  non- Alexandrian.  Intrinsic  probability  favours 
the  reading  of  SAP  (after  xa^pd?);  see  Rom.  i  Cor.  2  Cor.  i* 
Eph.  1 2  Phil.  I*  Col.  I*  Phm.  3  (contra  Eph.  6”  2  Thes.  i*  i  Tim.  i* 
2  Tim.  I*  Tit.  i^,  and  transcriptional  probability  is  certainly  not 
against  it.  On  the  whole  the  preponderance  of  probability  is  slightly 
on  the  side  of  xaxpbq 

4.  Tov  80J/T09  eavTov  virep  rd)v  apLapricov  rjpLoyv  ‘^who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins.”  In  itself  the  expression  to  8ovvaL  eavrov 
may  perfectly  well  refer  to  a  devotion  of  one’s  self  in  service, 
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but  the  general  usage  of  Paul  so  associates  the  death  of  Christ 
with  deliverance  from  sin  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  here  refers  especially  if  not  exclusively  to  Jesus^  voluntary 
surrender  of  himself  in  his  death.  See  Rom.  5®*  ®  i  Cor.  15^  Gal. 
2^0.  Similarly  virip  t,  d/x.  97/x.  in  itself  means  (to  achieve  some¬ 
thing)  “in  relation  to  our  sins.”  But  Paul’s  conception  of  sin 
and  its  effects  on  men  and  the  relation  of  Jesus’  death  to  it,  as 
elsewhere  expressed,  and  the  following  expression,  ottw?  .  .  , 
TTovTjpov^  leave  no  doubt  that  in  his  thought  deUverance  from 
sins  is  that  which  is  to  be  achieved  in  respect  to  them.  Since 
the  apostle  elsewhere  associates  the  death  of  Jesus  with  de¬ 
liverance  both  from  the  power  of  sin  over  one’s  life  (Rom. 
and  from  the  condemnation  under  which  it  brings  men  (chap. 
^13. 14  Rom.  323-26  59*  10),  either  of  these  aspects  of  salvation  may 
be  in  mind  here.  But  as  the  association  of  the  death  with  the 
forensic  aspect  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  Paul,  and  as  it  is 
this  phase  which  is  prominent  in  this  epistle,  it  is  probably  this 
that  the  apostle  has  chiefly  in  mind  here.  On  the  meaning  of 
apaprCaj  see  detached  note,  pp.  436  f- 

On  the  usage  of  SoOvat  eauT6v,  see  Polyb.  8.18“:  outo)?  5(5astv  6 
BwXt?  eauTTbv  sfq  t-?)v  “So  Bolis  said  he  would  give  himself 

to  the  matter”;  10.  6^°:  exl  abxbv  eSoixe  xeXiax;  Tcap3:  xoTg 

TcoXXoi?  dTCTQXxtcpLivac; :  “He  undertook  affairs  regarded  by  most  as  per¬ 
fectly  hopeless”;  i  Mac.  2*0^-  and  exx.  from  papyri  and  inscriptions 
referred  to  by  Nageli,  W ortschatz,  p.  50,  in  none  of  which  does  it  seem 
to  mean  to  lay  down  one’s  life.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Jos.  Ant.  2.  144 
(6*).  For  a  discussion  of  SoOvac  ttJv  aixoO  in  Mk.  Mt. 

20**,  and  of  x-?3v  (pux'fjv  Sstvai  in  Jn.  10^=,  see  Burton,  Smith,  and  Smith, 
Biblical  Ideas  of  Atonement ^  pp.  114  Jf. 

The  preposition  ux^p  primarily  signifies  “over”  in  a  local  sense,  but 
it  is  not  so  used  in  N.  T.  Its  common  use  there  is  in  the  sense  “on 
behalf  of,”  “for  the  benefit  of,”  followed  by  a  personal  term.  See, 
e.  g.,  chap.  2*0  I  Cor.  Rom.  5*^-.  The  modification  of  this  meaning 
which  the  preposition  necessarily  undergoes  when  used  with  an  abstract 
noun  gives  it  a  telic  force,  “to  accomplish  something  for,  or  in  respect 
to,”  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  being  in  each  case  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  which  stands  as  the  object  of  the  preposition.  With 
most  abstract  nouns  the  meaning  is  approximately  “for  the  promotion 
of”:  thus  in  Jn.  11*,  bxbp  xt;?  xoO  OeoO,  “for  the  promotion  or 

manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God”;  2  Cor.  i®,  uxlp  xfj!;  xapa- 


“for  your  comfort,  that  you  may  be  comforted”;  and  Phil. 
2^®,  xal  xb  OiXetv  xal  xb  evepYsiv  biclp  x^q  eubox^aq.  “both  the  willing  and 
the  working  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  well  pleasing  (to 
God).”  Cf.  also  Jn.  6®'  Rom.  15*  i6<  2  Cor.  13*  Eph.  6*®  2  Thes.  i® 
Heb.  13”,  With  ifiapxtwv  and  words  of  similar  import,  the  meaning 
“on  behalf  of”  naturally  becomes  not  “for  the  promotion  of,”  but  “for 
the  deliverance  from,”  or  with  the  genitive  -fjpLwv  following,  “to  deliver 
us  from  our  sins.”  The  possibility  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind  a  still 
more  definite  meaning  can  for  reasons  given  above  neither  be  excluded 
nor  established. 

S®BH33,424*  al.  read  bx^p.  J<*ADFGKLP  al.  50  fere  read  xepf. 
The  latter  testimony  is  apparently  Western  and  Syrian.  Cf.  Introd. 
p.  Ixxx.  Intrinsic  probability  is  in  favour  of  bx^p;  for  though  Paul 
uses  both  prepositions  with  both  meanings,  “concerning”  and  “on 
behalf  of,”  he  employs  xepf  much  more  commonly  in  the  former  sense 
and  bx4p  in  the  latter. 

07r<i)9  i^eXrjraL  i/c  tov  aloovo^  rov  ivearcJTO^  Trovrjpov 

‘^that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of  the  present  evil  age.^^  On 
alo)!/  and  ivearco^  see  detached  notes  pp.  426,  432.  The  phrase 
o  aioDv  6  eVecTTco?,  here  only  in  N.  T.,  but  manifestly  the 
equivalent  of  the  more  usual  o  alcov  ouro?,  is  primarily  a  phrase 
of  time  denoting  the  (then)  present  period  of  the  world’s  history 
as  distinguished  from  the  coming  age,  o  aloov  6  peWcov.  Its 
evil  character  is  implied  in  i  Cor.  and  Rom.  12^,  and  ap¬ 
parently  always  assumed,  but  here  only  is  the  adjective  Trovrfpo^ 
directly  attached  to  alcov.  Its  position  here  gives  it  special 
emphasis.*  e^e\r)Tai  denotes  not  a  removal  from,  but  a  res¬ 
cue  from  the  power  of.  Cf.  Acts  ^4 12I1  23^7  26^’^,  in  all  which 
cases  the  emphasis  of  the  word  is  upon  the  idea  of  rescue.  It 
occurs  in  Paul’s  epistles  here  only.  Cf.  Jn.  17^^  The  whole 
clause  expresses  the  purpose  for  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  and  thus  presents  from  a  different 
point  of  view  the  thought  of  virep  rcov  afiapTLcov  r^picov. 

The  very  presence  of  these  words  (v.  at  this  point  is  itself 
a  significant  fact.  In  all  the  other  Pauline  letters  the  saluta¬ 
tion  closes  with  the  benediction,  though  not  always  in  exactly 
the  same  form,  and  the  next  paragraph  is  introduced  by  an 

•  An  interesting  parallel,  the  only  other  observed  instance  of  ailav  eVeo-rw?,  is  found  in  an 
inscription  of  37  A.  D.,  w?  av  toC  tjSkttou  ai^i^pcoTroi;  aiu)i'o(s)  vvv  ei^ecrTWTos  (Dittenberger, 
Syllogc,  364. 9) ;  quoted  by  M.  and  M  Voc.  s.  v.,  who  suggest  that  aidjv  means  “period  of  life,’’ 
but  without  obvious  groundj  it  seems  clearly  to  mean  “age”  (of  human  history). 
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expression  of  thanksgiving  or  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God. 
The  addition  of  this  verse  with  its  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  which  was  propagated 
among  the  Galatians  by  the  judaising  opponents  of  Paul,  and 
which  this  letter  was  written  to  combat.  As  in  opposition  to 
their  personal  attack  on  him  he  affirmed  his  independent  apos- 
tleship  (v.^),  so  here  against  their  legalistic  conception  of  the 
value  of  works  of  law,  he  sets  forth  even  in  the  salutation  the 
divine  way  of  deliverance  provided  in  Christas  gift  of  himself 
for  us  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  deliverance  here  referred  to 
is  (a)  ethical,  having  reference  to  emancipation  from  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  present  evil  age  (cf.  Rom.  8*),  or  (b)  present  judicial,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  in  justification,  through  the  death  of  Christ  {cf. 
Rom.  5**^’  *°),or  (c)  eschatological,  being  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
of  God  which  will  fall  upon  the  wicked  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
{cf.  1  Thes.  5**  3.  9.  23  Rom.  59^).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  held  the 
current  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  two  ages  (see  detached  note  on  Aiwv, 
p.  426),  and  though  he  never]definitely  places  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment  on  the  wicked  and  salvation  for  believers  at  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  the  two  ages,  his  language  is  most  naturally  understood 
as  impl3dng  this,  and  there  is  in  any  case  no  doubt  that  in  his  thought 
salvation  was  achieved  in  the  full  sense  not  before  but  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  {cf,  Rom.  59  i  Thes.  loc.  cit.).  The  associations  of  the 
phrase  are  therefore  eschatological.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  against  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  whole  expression  as  eschatological  that  the  thought 
of  the  future  salvation  distinctly  as  such  is  usually  associated  by  Paul 
not  with  the  death  of  Jesus  but  with  his  resurrection  (so  Zahn;  cf. 
Rom.  510  6®  I  Cor.  phil.  310).  For  though  this  is  true,  it  is  also 

true  that  in  several  of  the  passages  the  death  is  closely  associated 
with  the  resurrection,  and  in  i  Thes.  5®-  the  deliverance  from  wrath 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  {cf.  v.  ”)  is  definitely  made  to  result  from 
the  death  of  Christ.  There  are,  however,  two  valid  objections  to  the 
supposition  that  the  reference  of  the  phrase  is  chiefly  eschatological. 
The  first  is  the  use  of  the  word  e^IXiQTat.  The  present  age  is  to  end 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Salvation  at  that  time  consists  not  in 
deliverance  from  this  age,  but  from  the  wrath  of  God.  Had  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  thought  at  this  point  been,  as  it  is  in  Rom.  51°-  definitely  eschato¬ 
logical,  he  would  naturally  have  written  l^iXiQTat  dxb 

bpYij?  ToO  GeoO  sv  xfi  xapoua((jt  tou  xup(ou.  The  second  reason  is  found 
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in  the  general  atmosphere  and  purpose  of  the  epistle.  Its  thought  is 
concentrated  on  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  in  the  present  life; 
eschatological  references  are  few  and  indirect;  it  is  improbable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  the  salutation,  which  bears  clear  marks  of  being  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  controversial  situation  with  which  the  epistle 
deals,  the  idea  of  the  salvation  achieved  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
should  fill  a  prominent  place  As  between  the  judicial  and  the  ethical 
conceptions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  exclude  either  {cf.  on 
6xep  T.  api.  -f);!,.  above).*  To  limit  the  reference  to  the  ethical  phase 
would  be  to  exclude  that  aspect  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s  death 
which  the  apostle  usually  emphasises  (see  Rom.  3*^-  ”  5®*^®  Gal.  31*),  and 
which  precisely  in  this  epistle,  which  deals  so  largely  with  justification, 
we  should  least  expect  to  be  forgotten.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  describe  the  ethical  aspect,  and  the 
absence  of  any  phraseology  expressly  limiting  the  thought  to  the  judicial 
aspect  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Rom.  8^  and  Gal.  3”),  seem  to  forbid  the  exclusion 
of  the  former.  That  Paul  sometimes  associated  the  morally  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  Christ  with  his  death  clearly  appears  from  Gal.  2*°*  “ 
and  Rom.  {cf.  also  a  clear  expression  of  this  idea  in  i  Pet.  i»). 
Probably,  therefore,  we  must  include  the  judicial  aspect,  and  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  ethical.  That  the  apostle  has  the  law  chiefly  in  mind  as  an 
element  of  the  present  evil  age  from  which  the  Christ  by  his  death  is  to 
deliver  men  (see  Bous.  ad  loc.)  is  improbable,  not  indeed  because  the 
thought  itself  is  un-Pauline  (see  Rom.  lo^,  but  because  the  phrase 
“present  evil  age”  is  too  general  and  inclusive  to  suggest  a  single 
element  of  that  age  so  little  characteristic  of  it  as  a  whole  as  was  the 
law. 

Kara  to  OeXrjfJia  tov  Oeov  fcal  Trarpo?  fjfjLMv,  ‘^according  to  the 
will  of  our  God  and  Father.’’  Whether  these  words  are  to  be 
taken  as  limiting  (a)  3oVto9  or  (b)  e^eXrjTai^  or  (c),  the  whole 
complex  idea  expressed  by  tov  SoVto?  •  •  .  irovqpov  {rrov'qpov 
alone  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question),  can  not  be  decisively 
determined.  Most  probably,  however,  the  third  construction 
is  the  true  one.  Twice  before  in  this  paragraph  the  apostle  has 
closely  associated  together  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father, 
first  as  the  source  of  his  own  apostleship  (v.  and  then  as  the 
source  of  grace  and  peace  to  those  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
The  present  phrase  emphasises  once  more  essentially  the  same 

•  The  idea  of  removal  from  the  present  life  by  death  or  translation  is  itself  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  words  enc  t.  at.  t.  eVear.  ttov.,  but  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  usage  of  the 
word  e^eAijrat  (see  above)  and  decisively  excluded  by  the  wholly  un-Pauline  character  of 
the  thought  that  the  salvation  through  Christ  shortens  the  earthly  life  of  the  saved. 
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thought,  affirming  that  in  the  salvation  provided  for  us  (the 
pronouns  'qfioiv  and  in  v.**  include  both  the  apostle  and 
his  readers)  through  Christ’s  gift  of  himself  for  us,  God  our 
Father  also  participates,  the  gift  and  its  purpose  being  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will.  Concerning  the  construction  of  and  the 

translation  of  toO  Oeov  koX  irarpo^^  7}fjLMUj  see  detached  note 
on  IlaT'ijp  as  applied  to  God,  pp.  388  /. 

5.  w  ^  So^a  €69  TOU9  ald)va<^  rwv  alwvcov  apTjv.  “  to  whom  be 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  An  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  Christ  and  the  deliverance  accomplished 
through  it.  Bo^a  (here  only  in  Gal.)  is  frequent  in  Paul,  with 
considerable  variation  of  meaning.  See  Th.  s.  v.  and  Kennedy, 
St.  FauPs  Conception  of  the  Last  Things,  pp.  229  ff.  Its  sense 
here,  praise,”  comes  down  from  the  classic  times,  and  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  N.  T.  The  article,  when  occurring,  seems  almost 
invariably  to  convey  a  reference  to  something  which  has  just 
been  mentioned;  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ.  Cf.  Rom.  16^’^  Eph.  32^  Phil.  420  2  Tim.  4^®  Heb.  1321 
I  Pet.  4^k  Contrast  Lk.  2^*  (where,  however,  the  poetic  form 
may  rather  be  the  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  article);  Rom. 
15^  Phil.  2^^  The  generic  (or  intensive)  force  of  the  article, 
such  as  apparently  occurs  in  Rev.  7^2  ^nd  perhaps  in  2  Pet.  3^®, 
is  possible  but  less  probable  than  the  demonstrative  force  sug¬ 
gested  above.  On  eh  t.  aL  r.  aiclovcov,  see  detached  note  on 
Alo)v,  p.  426. 

*A(jl-^v  (Heb.  ?CN,  an  adverb  derived  from  “to  be  firm,” 

Hiphil,  “to  believe,”  “to  trust”)  is  carried  over  into  the  N.  T.  vo¬ 
cabulary  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  used  in  O.  T.  as  confirming  an  oath 
(Num.  5”  et  aL),  as  the  solemn  conclusion  and  confirmation  of  adoxol- 
ogy  (Neh.  8®  Ps.  41^®,  etc.),  and  otherwise.  The  Lxx  usually  trans¬ 
late  it  by  Y^votTo,  but  occasionally  transliterate  (i  Chron.  16®*  Neh. 
51®  8®  I  Esd.  9^^  Tob.  8*  i4»®),  but  none  of  these  instances  are  at  the  end 
of  a  doxology  or  benediction.  This  usage,  of  which  3  Mac.  7®®  (see  also 
4  Mac.  i8®0  apparently  furnishes  the  earliest  example,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  custom  of  the  congregation  responding  “Amen”  to  the  prayer 
offered  by  the  leader.  Cf.  Neh.  8®  i  Cor.  14“,  and  Frame  on  i  Thes. 
31®,  also  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 

On  the  relation  between  the  salutations  of  the  Pauline  and  other 
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N.  T.  letters,  and  the  methods  of  beginning  letters  current  among 
Greek,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  early  Christian  writers,  see  extended  and 
instructive  note  in  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Galaterbrief,  1852,  pp.  99  also 
respecting  the  classical  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  1 
Wendland,  Ilandbuch  ziim  Neiien  Testament,  III  3,  Beilage  15,  pp. 
411  Ziemann,  De  Epistularum  graecarnmformulis,  in  Diss.  pkil.  Hal. 
XVIII  4,  1910.  Respecting  the  evidence  of  the  papyri,  see  Lietzmann, 
Griechische Papyri,  1905;  Witkowski, Epistulae graecae privatae,  1906, and 
Milligan,  Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri,  1910.  C/.  Frame  on  i  I'hes. 

iK  See  also  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  pp.  30,  31.  The  following 
are  typical  examples:  HXcSitwv  Tapavxfvcp  sO  Tzg&xxeiy  (Epistle 

IX,  Ed.  Hermann,  p.  58).  M.  Cicero  salutem  dicit  P.  Lcntulo  Procos. 
(Ed.  Mueller,  IV  i,  pp.  i  /.);  ^‘^9  (Ezr.  5^);  xoiq 

xoTq  xax’  Acy^xtov  TouBatotq  ol  dB£>^9ol  ol  ev  T£poao>.6- 

lAoiq  TouBatQt  xal  o\  ev  xfj  X(op(?  xij?  TouBatoc?,  EipiQVTjv  (2  Mac.  lO- 

xal  ol  £v  TTi  TouBa{(}c  xal  •?)  Yspou^la  xal  TouBa?  ’Aptaxo^ouXtp  •  •  •  xoJgetv 
xal  Mac.  ii®).  KXauBto<;  Auaiac;  xy  xpaxfjxcp  TjYsp-ovt 

%a{p£tv  (Acts  232®;  cf.  Acts  152*).  Twdvrji;  xat?  Ixxd  xat?  ev 

xfi  ’Aa((jc-  x<^9^^  xal  EipYjvifj  (Rev.  i*).  HoXuxapxo?  •  •  •  xfj  exxXTQCj{(jc 
xou  6£o0  xfj  xapotxouai]  ^tXtxxoc?*  ekeoq  upitv  xal  £jpiQVTQ  xapd  Osou 
(Polyc.  Phil.).  The  following,  from  Milligan’s  Selectiojis,  show  the 
usage  of  the  papyri:  IIoXuxpdxTf)*;  xwi  xaxpl  XQ^^pecv.  ’AxoXXtijvtoc;  IIxo- 
Xfipiafwt  xw  xaxpl  %afp£tv.  'I>.ap(G)v  [a]  ’'AXtxt  xf^t  dB£X<ptit  xXetaxa 
^•c(p£tv.  ©etov  Tupdvvwi  xwi  xtpuwxdxwc  xXetaxa  %atp£iv. 

These  and  other  examples  cited  by  the  writers  above  referred  to 
show  (i)  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  not  also  the  Hebrews,  fre¬ 
quently  began  a  letter  with  the  writer’s  name;  (2)  that  the  naming  of  the 
person  or  persons  addressed,  usually  in  the  dative,  but  sometimes  in 
the  vocative,  was  the  general  custom  among  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Hebrews;  (3)  that  to  these  two  it  was  customary  among  the  Hebrews 
to  add  the  word  or  if  writing  in  Greek,  eIpiqvtq,  among  the  Greeks 
Xa(p£tv,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  X^Y^q  and  among  the  Romans 
salutem  with  or  without  dicit;  (4)  that  the  early  Christian  writers  fol¬ 
lowed  in  general  the  usages  then  current  in  the  Roman  world,  but  in 
the  exercise  of  that  liberty  which  these  usages  themselves  sanctioned, 
combined  elements  derived  on  the  one  side  from  the  Greek  custom  and 
on  the  other  from  the  Hebrew,  and  introduced  also  distinctly  Christian 
elements.  As  a  result  there  seems  to  have  been  created  almost  a 
standard  Christian  form  (note  the  resemblance  between  the  salutation 
of  the  Pauline  letters,  those  ascribed  to  Peter,  2  and  3  Jn.,  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  and  those  used  by  Clem.  Rom.  and  Polycarp),  yet  one 
which  was  freely  modified  by  each  writer  in  adaptation  to  the  particular 
occasion  and  persons  addressed.  Note  the  variations  from  the  usual 
form  in  Jas.  and  the  Ignatian  letters,  and  the  lack  of  salutation  in  i  Jn. 
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and  Heb.,  though  these  latter  are  perhaps  rather  literary  epistles  than 
letters  in  the  stricter  sense.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  chap.  I. 
In  the  creation  of  this  general  Christian  form  for  beginning  letters,  the 
dates  of  the  literature  would  suggest  that  Paul  exerted  a  special  influ¬ 
ence,  though  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  slavish,  perhaps  not  even 
a  conscious,  copying  of  his  form  by  others. 

2.  Expression  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  threatened 
abandonment  of  his  teaching  by  the  Galatians,  in 
which  is  disclosed  the  occasion  of  the  letter 

In  place  of  the  expression  of  thanksgiving  or  of  praise 
to  God  with  which  in  all  the  letters  that  bear  Pauks  name, 
except  I  Tim.  and  Titus,  the  paragraph  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  address  and  salutation  opens,  there  stands  in  this 
letter  an  expression  of  surprise  and  indignation;  surprise  that 
the  Galatians  are  so  quickly  abandoning  the  gospel  as  they 
had  received  it  from  the  apostle,  and  are  on  the  point  of  accept¬ 
ing  from  others  a  perversion  of  it;  indignation  at  those  who 
are  troubling  them  and  seeking  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  the 
Christ.  In  this  expression  there  is  disclosed,  as  usually  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  apostle’s  letters,  the  occasion  of  the 
epistle. 

®/  marvel  that  ye  are  so  quickly  turning  away  from  him  who 
called  you  in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different  gospel,  which  is 
not  another  except  in  the  sense  that  there  are  some  who  are  troubling 
you  and  desire  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  the  Christ.  ^But  even  if  we 
or  an  angel  from  heaven  shall  preach  unto  you  a  gospel  not  in 
accordance  with  that  which  we  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  accursed, 
^As  we  said  before,  so  now  I  say  again,  if  any  one  is  preaching 
to  you  a  gospel  not  in  accordance  with  that  which  ye  received,  let 
him  be  accursed.  ^^For  am  I  now  seeking  the  favour  of  men,  or  of 
God?  Or  am  I  now  seeking  to  please  men?  If  I  were  still  pleas¬ 
ing  men  I  should  not  he  a  servant  of  Christ. 

6.  on  ourcw?  ra^^cW  jJ^raTiOeaOe  airb  rov  fcaXeaav- 

T09  u/xa9  iv  Kpcarov  ‘‘I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 

quickly  turning  away  from  him  who  called  you  in  the  grace  of 
Christ.”  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  peraTiOecOe  indicates 
clearly  that  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  apostasy  of  the  Gala- 
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tians  was  as  yet  only  in  process.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
point,  or  more  exactly  in  the  very  act,  of  turning.  The  mind 
of  the  apostle  wavers  while  he  writes  between  hope  and  fear  as 
to  the  outcome  (4^®*  5^0).  The  word  ra^eW  might  conceivabl}^ 
refer  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  apostatising  movement 
after  it  was  once  begun.  But  it  is  equally  suitable  to  the  usage 
of  the  word  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  ^‘soon’^  (cf.  1  Cor.  4^®  Phil. 
219, 24  ]y[t.  5^5  Mk.  9®^),  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  probable 
that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  brevity  of  the  interval 
than  of  the  rapidity  of  the  process.  The  point  from  which  this 
interval,  which  seems  to  the  apostle  so  brief,  is  reckoned  is  left 
unstated,  but  that  of  which  one  most  naturally  thinks  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  an  apostasy  is  the  time  of  the  original  acceptance  of  that 
which  is  now  abandoned — in  this  case  the  gospel — and  this  is 
also  suggested  by  arro  rov  KaXecravro^  and  eh  erepov  evayyeXiou^ 
Little  help  is  afforded  by  this  expression  towards  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  date  of  the  letter,  since  such  a  change  as  is  here 
spoken  of  would  doubtless  seem  to  the  apostle  to  have  been 
quickly  made  if  it  took  place  at  any  time  within  a  few  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

It  is  grammatically  possible  to  take  tov  KaXecravTO^;  as  limit¬ 
ing  XpLarov  and  so  to  render  “from  the  Christ  who  called  you 
in  grace.”  On  this  order  of  words  see  BMT  427;  Gild.  Synt^ 
622,  and  c/.  Gal.  3^^.  The  thought  thus  yielded  would  more¬ 
over  be  wholly  appropriate  to  this  situation,  since  the  apostasy 
of  the  Galatians  was  from  Christ  and  his  grace.  But  Paul’s 
general  use  of  the  verb  icaXeco  (see  below)  must  be  regarded  as  a 
decisive  objection  to  referring  the  phrase  to  Christ  (as  is  done 
by  Hier.  Luth.  Calv.  Beng.  et  al.;  cf.  Wies.  and  Sief.  cui  loc.)  or 
to  Paul  (as  by  Paulus,  cited  by  Wies.),  and  as  a  convincing  rea¬ 
son  for  here  referring  it  to  God  (so  Chrys.  Wies.  Mey.  Sief.  Ell. 
Ltft.). 

The  verb  lAsxaT^OiQtJLt,  meaning  in  the  active,  “to  transfer,”  “to  re¬ 
move”  (see,e.  g.jHeb.  ii®)  or  “to  alter,”  “to  pervert”  (Jude  4),  is  used 
in  the  middle  or  pass,  with  various  constructions  in  the  sense  “to 
change  [one’s  opinion]”.  Hdt.  7^*:  syd)  xal  auTb<;  xp^xoixac  xal  x-?)v 
7V(i>piY)v  i  “I  myself  am  changing  and  altering  my  opinion;” 
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Plato,  Rep.  345  B:  4)avepG)?  n-eiraircOstjo  xal  f);jLa?  [xif]  “Change 

your  mind  openly,  and  do  not  [attempt  to]  deceive  us.”  Followed  by 
dTC6,  as  here,  in  2  Mac.  72^,  it  means  “  to  turn  from,”  “  to  apostatise  from,” 
{xsTaOi[XEvov  dxb  xwv  xaxpfwv,  “on  condition  of  having  apostatised  from 
the  ancestral  [laws].”  With  xp6<;,  instead  of  etc;  as  here,  “to  turn  to” 
in  Polyb.  26.  2®. 

For  various  interpretations  of  ouxo)?  xaxicoq,  see  Sief.  who  himself 
takes  it  to  mean  “rapidly,”  “swiftly  since  it  began.” 

In  fifteen  passages  in  the  letters  ascribed  to  Paul  the  writer  attributes 
“calling”  to  God  (Rom.  4^^  8®°  i  Cor.  i"  715.17  Gal.  115  i  Thes.  212 
47  52^  2  Tim.  i«,  using  the  verb  Rom.  1129 1  Cor.  129  Eph.  ii®  Phil. 

31®  2  Tim.  I®,  using  xX^^atg),  and  never,  except  in  the  sense  of  “naming” 
or  “inviting  to  a  feast,”  to  any  one  else.  The  main  features  of  the 
apostle’s  conception  of  this  divine  act  appear  clearly  in  the  passages 
cited.  It  is  in  execution  of  his  predetermined  purpose  (Rom.  828-20 
2  Thes.  218. 14;  cf.  2  Tim.  i®);  an  act  of  grace,  not  in  accordance  with  men’s 
deserts  (Gal.  i*®;  cf.  2  Tim.  i®);  it  is  the  divine  initiative  of  the  Christian 
life  (i  Cor.  777-22),  by  which  God  summons  men  into  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (i  Cor.  i®;  cf.  Rom.  82®.  a®),  to  live  in  sanctification 
(i  Thes.  47),  and  peace  (i  Cor.  71®  Col.  315),  and  to  attain  unto  salvation 
(2  Thes.  214),  God’s  kingdom  and  glory  (i  Thes.  212;  cf.  also  i  Tim.  612). 
Though  always  spoken  of  as  God’s  act,  it  may  take  place  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  by  men  (2  Thes.  214),  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the 
divine  call,  brought  to  the  Galatians  through  his  own  preaching,  that 
the  apostle  here  refers. 

Paul’s  use  of  the  terms  “call”  and  “calling”  is  in  general  such  as  to 
suggest  that  he  thought  of  those  only  as  called  who  obeyed  the  divine 
summons  (see  esp.  Rom.  828-30);  of  a  rejected  call  at  least  he  never 
speaks.  Yet  the  present  passage  evidently  speaks  of  the  Galatians  as 
on  the  point  or  in  the  act  of  turning  from  him  who  had  called  them. 
This  apostasy,  moreover,  the  apostle  evidently  regarded  as  a  most 
serious  matter,  vitally  affecting  their  relation  to  Christ  (see  esp.  52-9). 
It  can  not  therefore  be  unqualifiedly  affirmed  that  Paul  always  con¬ 
ceived  of  “calling”  as  effectual  in  the  sense  that  all  who  were  called 
were  su.rely  destined  unto  eternal  life. 

On  the  meaning  of  x&giq.  see  on  v.^.  Modem  commentators  have 
generally  given  to  the  preposition  ev  either  its  instrumental  force  (see 
Th.  Iv,  I  5d),  or  its  causal  and  basal  sense  (see  Th.  1 6  c).  In  either 
case  the  grace  of  Christ  is  that  which  is  manifested  in  his  gift  of  him¬ 
self  for  men,  and  is  conceived  of  specially  in  its  relation  to  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  kingdom  of  God;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  that  on  the 
ground  of  which,  by  virtue  of  which,  men  are  called;  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  that  by  which  the  calling  takes  place.  To  these  views  there 
is  no  decisive  objection  either  in  the  usage  of  the  phrase  “grace  of 
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Christ”  (see  2  Cor.  8»  Rom.  or  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  h 
(see  Th.  u.  s.).  But  (a)  the  grace  of  Christ  is  more  commonly  spoken 
of  by  Paul  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  in  his  Christian  life  (see 
Rom.  1620  2  Cor.  12^  13^*  Gal.  6^8  Phil.  4”  i  Thes.  5^8  2  Thes. 
also  Rom.  52,  and  the  benedictions  in  connection  with  the  salutation 
of  all  the  letters),  (b)  In  the  expression  ev  as  used  elsewhere 

by  Paul  (Rom.  9^  does  not  properly  come  into  account,  being  from 
the  Lxx,  and  not  being  used  in  its  special  Pauline  sense  of  the 

divine  call  into  the  kingdom),  Iv  is  never  either  instrumental  or  causal, 
except  possibly  in  i  Cor.  7*2,  but  almost  uniformly  marks  its  object  as 
the  state  or  sphere  in  which  the  one  called  is,  either  (i)  when  he  is 
called  (i  Cor.  718.20.24)^  or  (2)  as  the  result  of  his  call.  In  this  latter 
case  the  phrase  is  pregnant  and  bears  the  meaning  “call  to  be  in” 
(i  Thes.  4^  I  Cor.  71®  Col.  3^8  (ev  Ivl  atojiaTt)  Eph.  4*;  cf.  Th.  Iv  I  7,  and 
£(?  in  I  Cor.  i»  Col.  31*  2  Thes.  2^*).  Usage  evidently  favours  the  meta¬ 
phorical  local  sense  of  the  preposition,  and,  since  ^dpt-ri  is  evidently 
not  the  sphere  in  which  the  Galatians  were  when  they  were  called,  the 
pregnant  use  of  the  phrase  is  the  more  probable,  (c)  The  sense  yielded 
for  this  passage  by  taking  x&pm  as  referring  to  the  state  in  which  the 
Galatians  were  called  to  be  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  connection 
than  that  given  by  either  of  the  other  constructions.  In  speaking  of  a 
change  of  position  on  their  part,  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  to  the  state 
in  which  by  God’s  call  they  are  or  should  be  than  to  emphasise  the 
basis  or  instrument  of  God’s  call.  The  remarkable  and  surprising  fact 
about  their  apostasy  was  that  they  were  abandoning  the  position  of 
grace,  i.  e.,  the  relation  towards  God  which  made  them  the  objects  of 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  participators  in  its  benefits,  to  put  themselves 
under  law,  which  could  only  award  them  their  sad  deserts.  On  Paul’s 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  change  cf.  5*  3^0-^^.  It  is  a  further  objection 
to  the  view  that  Iv  is  basal  that  while  redemption  is  conceived  of  by 
Paul  as  based  on  the  work  of  Christ  (Rom.  3'^),  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  would  speak  of  God’s  call  as  being  on  the  ground  of  the  grace 
of  Christ.  It  is  rather  his  thought  that  the  work  of  Christ  has  its  basis 
in  the  love  of  God.  See  Rom.  Nor  is  the  thought  that  the  call 

of  God  is  by  means  of  Christ’s  grace  materially  easier,  for  the  expansion 
of  this  into  “the  announcement  of  the  grace  of  Christ”  is  unwarranted 
by  the  language. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  has  the  effect,  and  is  doubt¬ 

less  due  to  the  intention,  of  giving  the  word  qualitative  rather  than 
individualising  force.  This  in  turn  emphasises  the  folly  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Galatians.  This  shade  of  meaning  can  not  well  be  expressed 
in  English  (which  requires  a  definite  article  before  “grace”  because  of 
the  phrase  that  follows  it)  except  by  some  such  periphrasis  as,  “  I  mar¬ 
vel  that  ye  are  so  quickly  turning  away  from  grace,  that  of  Christ.” 
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ek  erepov  €va>y<y€XLOv/'\in\.o  a  different  gospel.’^  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  hepov^  see  detached  note,  p.  420.  On 
evayyeXLoVj  see  detached  note,  p.  422.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  present  passage,  as  indeed  generally  in  this  epistle,  it  is  the 
doctrinal  aspect  of  the  gospel  that  the  apostle  has  specially  in 
mind.  The  questions  at  issue  between  Paul  and  his  judaistic 
opponents  did  not  at  all  concern  the  historical  facts  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  nor  did  they  so  far  as  known  have  to  do  with  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  gospel  work.  They  pertained 
rather  to  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  and  the  significance 
of  the  Christ  in  relation  to  such  acceptance.  They  were  thus 
distinctly  doctrinal  questions. 

The  preposition  ek  denotes  mental  direction  (cf.  Acts.  26^® 
Rom.  2*  I  Tim.  i®)  and  in  view  of  the  meaning  and  tense  of 
p^erarCOeaBe  signifies  ^Towards,  with  inclination  to  accept.” 
That  Paul  calls  the  teaching  of  his  opponents  in  Galatia  a 
different  ‘‘gospel”  doubtless  reflects  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
for  it  the  name  “gospel,”  “good  tidings”;  they  may  even  have 
described  it  in  contrast  with  Paul’s  preaching,  as  a  different 
gospel,  erepov  evayyiXiov.  In  what  sense  Paul  was  willing  to 
apply  to  it  the  term  ^^gospel”  appears  in  what  follows. 

7.  o  ovK  eanv  aXXo ^  el  pij  “which  is  not  another  except  in 
the  sense  that.”  The  relative  o  should  undoubtedly  be  taken 
as  referring  neither  to  evayyeXtov  alone,  nor  to  the  whole  state¬ 
ment  peraTiOeaBe  .  .  .  evayyeXtov  (reasons  given  below),  but, 
as  the  manifest  emphasis  upon  hepov  in  the  preceding  clause 
and  the  use  of  the  partly  antithetical  dXXo  in  this  clause  sug¬ 
gests,  to  erepov  evayyeXtov  taken  as  a  single  term  and  designat¬ 
ing  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  judaisers.  The  clause  is  thus 
a  qualification  of  the  preceding  statement,  intended  to  exclude 
the  possible  implication  that  that  which  the  Galatians  were 
urged  to  accept  was  really  a  gospel  which  might  legitimately  be 
substituted  for  that  which  Paul  preached.  On  el  pij  meaning 
“except”  and  introducing  not  a  protasis  but  an  exception,  see 
Th.  el,  III  8  c;  BMT  274,  471.  On  el  prj  meaning  “except 
that,”  see  Mk.  6®  Rom.  14^'',  and  cf,  Th.  el,  III  8  b. 

03x  dcXXo  et  [ixi  is  taken  in  the  sense  “nothing  else  than”  by  Winer 
{Com,  ad  lac.),  Grot.,  Riick.,  as  also  by  Grimm  (Th.  el  III  8  c  e),  ARV. 
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marg.,  and  Ram.  (first  choice;  see  also  below),  S  being  in  this  case 
referred  not  to  Ixspov  eOa^Y^Xiov,  but  to  the  fact  related  in  piexaTOeaGs 
.  .  .  sOaTTs^tov.  To  this  construction  there  are  several  objections:  (i) 
It  makes  the  antithesis  between  erepov  and  dXko  only  seeming  and  acci¬ 
dental,  which  is  in  view  of  Paul’s  usage  rather  improbable.  See  below 
on  N.  T.  usage  of  these  words.  (2)  It  necessitates  the  supposition 
that  Paul  left  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  teaching 

of  the  judaisers  unretracted.  (3)  The  reference  of  0  to  the  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  is  awkward  and  improbable.  Following  immediately 
upon  ^xspov  and  agreeing  with  it  in  gender  and  number,  0 

could  scarcely  be  taken  by  the  reader  otherwise  than  as  referring  to 
this  expression.  If  Paul  had  intended  0  to  refer  to  the  entire  preceding 
clause  he  would  naturally  have  written  a  (cf.  4^*)  or  toOto  y&p  laxtv  or 
Touxo  SI  laxtv.*  (4)  It  gives  to  oOx  5XXo  si  piTj  the  sense  “not  other 
than”  (denying  qualitative  distinction),  which  is  unsustained  by  usage. 
See  for  classical  writers  Jelf,  773.5  860.  7;  Kiihner-Gerth,  597  m.  For 
this  idea  the  Lxx  use  oby.  dcXV  t]  (Gen.  28'’),  xl  (  =  oux)  (3cXXo  (Mai. 
21®),  oix  el  pi-q  (Neh.  2^);  N.  T.  writers  use  oOx  SXkoq  dXX’  (2  Cor.  i»*), 
oux  el  (i  Cor.  ioi»),  el  (Rom.  Eph.  4®),  but  neither 

Lxx  nor  N.  T.  use  oOx  IcXXo^  el 

By  a  still  older  view  (Chrys.,  Thdrt.,  Luth.,  Beza,  Beng.,  Koppe, 
de  W.,  and  Hilg.,  cited  by  Sief.  ad  loc.)  S  is  referred  to  eOaYT^^tov  in 
the  sense  of  the  true  gospel,  the  relative  clause  is  taken  as  equivalent 
to  oO  Ycip  Ijxcv  (XXXo,  and  the  el  pnf)  clause  is  taken  as  adversative. 
This  view  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  erroneous,  and  requires  no 

♦The  relative  o  might  indeed  be  taken  to  refer  to  Inpov  €vayyi\iov,  the  expression 
ovK  aAAo  ei  /xjj  being  still  interpreted  as  meaning  “not  other  than”  or  “nothing  else  than,” 
and  against  this  the  objection  of  Sief.  {cf.  also  Wies.)  that  in  that  case  on  must  have  been 
inserted,  as  in  2  Cor.  12”,  or  eLa-iy  omitted,  is  hardly  valid  in  view  of  Mk.  6‘  Rom.  14*^.  But 
there  would  still  remain  the  first  and  fourth  objections,  and  these,  taken  together,  are  decisive 
against  this  interpretation. 

tThe  idea  of  qualitative  non-distinction  f“not  other  than.”  “the  same  as”)  is,  of  course, 
not  the  same  as  (numerical)  exception  to  a  negative  statement  (“no  other  except,”  “none 
beside,”  or  “not  except”).  For  this  latter  the  Lxx  use  ovk  aK\o<;  (Exod.  8*®  Isa.  45**® 
Bel.  41);  OVK  ert  nKrjv  (Deut.  4”),  eicro?  aAAo5  ovk  (Isa.  26**).  ovk  7rape|  (Isa.  45“*^)* 

(Neh.  2^*).  N.  T.  writers  use  most  commonly  ovk  (or  ovSei?,  /xrjSet's)  ei  /xrj  (Mt  ii”  17*  2ii» 
Rom.  7^  i3‘-  *  I  Cor.  i‘S  etc.),  once  ovk  aAAo?  ttAiji/  (Mk.  12”;  quotation  from  Lxx),  once 
erepo?  ovk  ei  fiiq  (Gal.  i'®),  and  once  aAAoy  ovk  ei  /u.17  (Jn.  6-®).  These  last  two  expressions  most 
closely  resemble  the  one  before  us  in  v.^  Jn.  6«.  being  the  only  exact  verbal  parallel  (and 
not  even  this  in  order  of  words)  found  in  either  Lxx  or  N.  T.  But  in  both  these  passages 
what  is  expressed  is  not  qualitative  non-distinction,  but  exception  (rather  loosely  attached) 
to  a  preceding  negative  statement.  They  furnish  no  argument,  therefore,  for  taking  the 
present  passage  in  the  sense  “not  other  than,”  but  in  so  far  as  they  weigh  at  all  favour  taking 
ei  fjiri  as  introducing  an  exceptive  clause,  qualifying  the  preceding  relatively  complete  state¬ 
ment,  rather  than  as  coalescing  with  the  preceding  aAAo  to  express  a  single  idea,  “not  other 
than,”  “equivalent  to  saying.”  The  use  of  ouSct?  dAAo?  in  Jn.  15®*  Acts  4**.  meaning  “no 
one  else,”  and  of  ovSev  dAAo  in  Gal.  5“  in  the  sense  “nothing  else”  creates  some  probability 
that  if  Paul  had  meant  here  “nothing  else  than”  he  would  have  written  ovSei'  dAAo  instead  of 
OVK  dAAo.  But  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  Lxx  or  N.  T.  is  ovSev  dAAo  used  in  a  phrase  meaning 
“nothing  else  than”  forbids  laying  stress  on  this  argument. 
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extended  discussion.  Each  element  of  it  is  in  itself  impossible:  8  can 
not  refer  to  eua'fyiXiov  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  (true)  gospel,  since  this 
would  involve  an  abrupt  dropping  from  the  mind  of  the  emphatic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  antecedent  clause,  and  the  mental  substitution  of  a  word 
(^6)  having  practically  the  opposite  force;  6  o6x  ea-ucv  might  possibly 
mean  “for  it  is  not,’’  but  can  not  mean,  as  this  interpretation  requires, 
“there  is  not,”  since  the  substantive  element  of  o  in  this  case  altogether 
disappears;  nor  can  e!  be  merely  adversative  in  force  (see  on  i^®). 

Ram.,  as  stated  above,  prefers  the  first  of  these  views,  but  as  his 
second  choice  translates  “another  gospel,  which  is  not  different  (from 
mine),  except  in  so  far  as  certain  persons  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.” 
Ixspov  euaYY^Atov  he  refers  to  the  teaching  of  the  Twelve,  which  Paul 
affirms  to  be  not  really  different  from  his  own;  the  perverters  of  this 
gospel,  which  is  common  to  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  he  supposes  to  be 
the  judaisers.  Aside  from  the  question  whether  Paul  could  by  this 
language  convey  so  complex  an  idea,  and  whether  Paul  really  regarded 
his  gospel  as  quite  so  closely  identical  with  that  of  the  Twelve  as  this 
interpretation  supposes,  the  crucial  question  is  whether  it  does  justice 
to  the  relative  meanings  of  eTspo?  and  d'XXoq,  and  to  this  question  it 
seems  necessary  to  return  a  negative  answer,  and  consequently  to 
reject  Ram.’s  interpretation  of  the  passage.  See  detached  note  on 
'’ETspoq  and  ’'AXkoq,  p.  420. 

The  balance  of  evidence  therefore  seems  to  require  taking  sTspov  as 
meaning  “different,”  dcXXo  in  the  sense  “another”  (additional)  and 
translating  0  oi/.  eciTtv  aXXo  el  [li]  as  above,  “which  is  not  another  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sense  that.”  The  only  alternative  is  not,  with  Ram.,  to 
reverse  this  distinction  between  sTepog  and  aXXoq,  but  to  suppose  that 
the  two  terms  are  entirely  synonymous,  the  change  being  simply  for 
variety  of  expression.  In  the  latter  case  both  words  might  consistently 
with  Greek  usage  in  general  mean  either  “another”  (second)  numeri¬ 
cally  distinct,  or  “different.”  But  the  interpretation  advocated  above 
is  more  probable  than  either  of  these  latter.  In  any  case  sj  plyj  retains 
its  exceptive  force,  meaning  here  “except  (in  the  sense  that).” 

TLve^  elcTLV  ol  Tapdaaovre^  u/xa?  Kal  OeXovre^^  peracrTpe^jraL 
TO  evayyeXtov  rov  xpi^o-'^ov.  “  there  are  some  who  are  troubling 
you  and  desire  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  the  Christ.’^  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  those  who  were  preaching  the  other  gospel 
among  the  Galatians.  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  indicates 
that  they  are  still  in  Galatia,  and  that  this  letter  is  intended  to 
combat  them  while  they  are  in  the  very  midst  of  their  work. 
The  verb  rapdorarco^  prop.  'To  agitate  physically’'  (Jn.  5^),  much 
more  frequently  in  N.  T.  means  "to  disturb  mentally,”  with 
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excitement,  perplexity,  or  fear  (Mt.  2^  Jn.  14^  Acts  15^^).  Con¬ 
cerning  the  participle,  or  other  attributive,  with  the  article  after 
an  indefinite  word  like  tlv€<;  or  a  noun  without  the  article,  see 
W.  XVIII  3;  XX  4  (WM.  pp.  136,  174),  BUT  424,  BL  §  412 
(732),  Rad.  p.  93,  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283,  Rob.  p.  277.  W.  implies 
that  is  here  subject  and  ol  rap.  pred.;  but  the  attributive 
construction  is  more  probable;  cf.  chaps.  2^0  321.  Observe  in 
the  use  of  6e\ovTe<^  another  indication  that  the  Galatians  have 
not  yet  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  judaising  mission¬ 
aries.  The  troubling  is  a  present  fact.  The  perversion  is  as 
yet  only  a  v/ish  of  the  disturbers. 

MeTajTp4(|)a)  (in  N.  T.  Acts  220,  here,  and  Jas.  4®  only)  means  (i)  “to 
turn,”  “to  transfer,”  (2)  “to  change  from  one  thing  into  another  or 
from  one  state  to  another”;  whether  for  better  or  for  worse  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Deut.  23^  Sir.  ii3U33])j  yet  when  the 
thing  changed  is  right  and  good,  to  change  it  is  naturally  thought  of  as 
being  to  pervert  it. 

On  the  meaning  of  xpicTroq,  see  detached  note  on  The  Titles  and 
Predicates  of  Jesus,  III,  pp.  395  f.  Note  that  we  should  here  trans¬ 
late  “the  gospel  of  the  Christ,”  with  the  article  being  here,  as 

usually,  and  always  after  Tb  e^ayylXtov,  not  a  proper  name  but  a  de¬ 
scriptive  title,  with  tacit  identification  of  the  person  referred  to;  as  one 
would  say  “the  Governor”  or  “the  President,”  leaving  the  hearer  to 
supply  the  personal  identification. 

8.  aXKa  fcal  iav  fj  ayy€\o<;  ef  ovpavov  euayyeXL^rjrai 

vplv  Trap  0  evrfyyeXicrdpeOa  vpivy  dvdOepa  earco.  ‘‘But  even 
if  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  shall  preach  unto  you  a  gospel 
not  in  accordance  with  that  which  we  preached  to  you,  let  him 
be  accursed.’^  This  strong  language  shows  how  serious  Paul 
considered  the  differences  between  his  gospel  and  that  which 
the  Jewish  Christian  preachers  were  promulgating  in  Galatia. 
Contrast  the  language  of  Phil,  yis-is.  The  antithesis  expressed 
by  dXkd  is  probably  between  the  disposition,  which  he  suspects 
some  of  his  readers  may  feel,  to  regard  the  gospel  of  Paul  and 
that  of  the  judaisers  as,  after  all,  not  so  very  different,  and  his 
own  strong  sense  of  the  serious  difference  between  them.  The 
clause,  so  far  as  ^  dyye\o<^  ef  ovpavov  is  concerned,  is 

concessive,  being  unfavourable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  apodosis, 
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avdOefxa  ecrro)^  and  the  teal  is  intensive,  marking  the  extreme 
nature  of  the  supposition.  It  is,  of  course,  only  rhetorically  a 
possibility.  In  respect  to  the  following  words,  irap  o,  etc.,  the 
clause  is  causally  conditional.  See  BMT  278,  281,  285  b.  On 
the  meaning  of  dyyeXo^^  see  on  4^^. 

SA  Diaho*  Ath.  Euthal.  al.  read  euaYTeX{jT;T:at;  BDFGHL 
al.  pier.  Bas.  read  Eus.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Dam.  have  both  -aYjTat 

and  -I^TQTat;  KP  442,  460,  1908  al.  read  -^exat.  External  evidence  is 
indecisive  as  between  -aTjxat  and  -t^TQxat.  Intrinsically  it  is  a  little  more 
probable  that  Paul  would  write  implying  a  continuous  propagand- 

ism,  rather  than  -aYjxat,  which  might  suggest  a  single  occasion  of  preach¬ 
ing,  contrary  to  the  apostle’s  doctrine.  Transcriptional  probability  also 
favours  -t^TQxat  as  more  easily  than  either  of  the  other  forms,  accounting 
for  all  the  readings,  each  of  the  others  arising  from  -t;TQxai  by  the 
change  of  a  single  letter.  It  is  also  more  probable  that  scribes  would 
give  to  the  apostle’s  anathema  a  harsher  form  by  changing  -i;T3xat  to 
-aifjTat  than  that  they  would  soften  it  by  the  reverse  change.  Ln.  (mg.) 
Tdf.  WH.  read  -aiQTat.  Ln.  (txt.)  Tr.  Alf.  Ell.  Ltft.  Weiss,  Sief.  Sd.  read 

X°AD®KLP  al.  pier,  d  f  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.  hard,  pal.)  Boh.  read 
after  have  it  before  the  verb;  X*Fk*‘-  G  g  omit  it;  D*  Ath. 

Cyriir  read  after  eia^yeX.  The  reading  ujiaq  may  be  set  aside  as 
weakly  attested  and  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  upia?  in  v. »,  yet 
it  bears  a  certain  testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  pronoun  at  this  point. 
The  witnesses  to  6^iv  before  the  verb  and  those  to  after  it  furnish 
strong  testimony  to  its  presence  in  one  place  or  the  other,  with  a  prob¬ 
ability  in  favour  of  the  latter  position. 

occurs  first  so  far  as  observed  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  643, 
X6you<;  dY<^®o^‘5  eSaYY^XfaaaOat  xtvt  (see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp. 
102  jf.).  The  active  occurs  first  apparently  in  the  Lxx,  but  is  found 
also  in  secular  writers  after  N.  T.  In  the  Lxx  it  is  a  translation  of 
“to  bring  tidings,”  “to  bring  good  news.”  In  N.  T.  it  is  found 
in  the  active  (Rev.  10^  14*  only),  in  the  middle  frequently,  and  in  the 
passive.  The  middle  is  accompanied  by  an  accusative  of  content, 
with  or  without  a  dative  of  indirect  object  (Lk.  4*^  80,  or  by  a  dative 
(Rom.  1^0  or  accusative  (Acts  8<0  of  the  person  to  whom  the  message 
is  delivered  without  an  accusative  of  content,  or  is  used  absolutely 
(i  Cor.  i^O*  Except  in  Lk.  and  i  Thes.  3*  the  accusative  of  content 
refers  to  the  “gospel  ”  message  of  salvation  or  to  some  phase  of  it.  When 
used  absolutely  or  in  the  passive  the  reference  is  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  in  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word.  See  note  on  euaYY^Xtov, 
p.  422..  Paul  uses  the  word  in  the  middle  only,  both  with  and  without 
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accusative  of  content  (see  Rom.  15*®  i  Cor,  9  15^**  2  Cor. 

iQi*  ii^  Gal.  18. 9.11. i«. 23  413)^  and  always,  except  in  i  Thes.  3*  Rom. 
10*®  and  this  verse  and  the  next,  with  reference  to  the  preaching  of  his 
gospel.  By  the  addition  of  xap’  0,  etc.,  here  and  in  v. »,  the  word  is  given 
a  more  general  reference  than  to  Paul’s  gospel  in  particular,  yet  doubt¬ 
less  still  refers  to  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  gospel,  not  to  the 
announcement  of  good  tidings  in  general.  It  is  equivalent  to  sOayyiXtov 
xTjpuaastv,  with  the  same  breadth  of  meaning  which  is 

implied  in  exepov  suaYY^^to'^  *•  On  other  ways  of  expressing  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  idea  as  that  of  this  v.,  see  i  Cor.  3“  2  Cor.  ii«. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  xapdc  in  xap’  8  signifies  “  contrary 
to,”  or  “besides.”  But  the  room  for  dispute  which  usage  permits  is 
very  narrow.  The  metaphorical  uses  of  xapd  in  the  New  Testament 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Beyond,  passing  a  certain  limit,  (a)  Beyond  the  measure  or 
limit  of:  (i)  in  excess  of  (Rom.  12®  2  Cor.  8®  Heb.  11“  also  Heb.  2^  *);  (ii) 
in  greater  degree  than  (Luke  i3*>®  Rom.  i®®  14®  Heb.  i»);  (iii)  in  trans¬ 
gression  of,  contrary  to  (Acts  i8‘®  Rom.  i®*  4'®  ii®*  i6‘®);  (b)  after  com¬ 
paratives,  than  (Luke  3®®  Heb.  i<3®9®®  11*  12®®);  (c)  after  (2XXo(;,  than, 
except  (i  Cor.  3“  and  freq.  in  Greek  writers). 

2.  Aside  from,  except,  lacking,  used  with  a  numeral,  2  Cor.  ii*<,  and 
in  Greek  writers  with  other  expressions  suggesting  number  or  quantity. 

3.  Because  of  (i  Cor.  i2“'®«). 

The  use  in  the  present  passage  evidently  falls  neither  under  2  nor  3; 
nor  under  i  (a)  (i)  or  (ii) ;  nor,  because  of  the  absence  of  a  comparative 
or  aXXo?,  under  (b)  or  (c).  The  meaning  “beside,  in  addition  to,”  does 
not  exist  in  N.  T.,  nor  have  instances  of  it  been  pointed  out  in  the  Lxx 
or  Greek  writers.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  I  Cor.  3“;  but  this  sense  apparently  occurs  only  after  SXXot;, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  present  passage.  It  remains  therefore  to 
take  TzapSc  in  this  verse,  and  the  following,  in  the  sense  common  in  classical 
writers  and  in  N.  T.,  “contrary  to,”  i,  (a)  (iii)  above.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  xapd  is  “by  the 
side  of,”  then  “beyond,”  and  that  it  acquires  the  meaning  “contrary 
to”  from  the  conception  of  that  which  goes  beyond  (and  so  transgresses) 
the  limits  of  the  object.  This  fundamental  idea  seems  usually  at  least 
to  linger  in  the  word,  suggesting  not  so  much  direct  contradiction  or 
denial,  or  on  the  other  side  merely  addition,  as  exceeding  the  limits 
of  a  thing,  e.  g.,  a  law  or  teaching — and  so  non-accordance  with  it. 
Cf.  Rob.,  p.  616.  This  meaning  suggested  by  the  original  sense  of  the 
preposition  and  by  its  usage  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  present 
passage.  The  evidence  of  the  letter  as  a  whole  indicates  that  the 
teachings  of  the  judaisers,  which  Paul  evidently  has  in  mind  here,  were 
neither,  on  the  one  side,  additions  to  his  own  teaching  in  the  same 
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spirit  as  his,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  direct  contradictions  and  denials  of 
his,  but  additions  which  were  actually  subversive  in  effect.  The  trans¬ 
lation  “other  than”  (RV.,  cf.  Weizsacker)  is  not  quite  accurate,  because 
it  suggests  any  variation  whatever  from  Paul’s  message.  “Contrary 
to”  (RV.  mg.)  slightly  exaggerates  this  idea  of  contrariety,  suggesting 
direct  contradiction.  “Not  in  accordance  with”  or  “at  variance 
with”  seems  to  come  nearest  to  expressing  the  idea  of  the  Greek. 

The  words  devdOetAa  and  avdOirjpLa  were  originally  simply  variant  spell¬ 
ings  of  the  same  word.  The  latter  word  meant  in  Homer  “an  orna¬ 
ment,”  in  Herodotus,  et  al.,  “votive  offering”  set  up  in  a  temple. 
“Votive  offering”  is  perhaps  in  fact  the  older  sense.  In  this 
sense  (kv&^E[L(x  appears  in  Greek  writers  from  Theocritus  down.  In 
the  Lxx,  however,  it  is  used  to  translate  onn,  a  thing  devoted  to 
God  for  destruction,  a  thing  accursed.  In  the  mss.  of  the  Lxx  and 
Apocr.  dvc5:0Tf)[i.a  and  dvciiOeixa  are  for  the  most  part  consistently  distin¬ 
guished,  the  former  signifying  “a  votive  offering,”  the  latter  “a  thing 
accursed,  devoted  to  destruction”  (Lev.  27=8  Deut.  i‘8i)^  etc.,  or 
“a  curse”  (Deut.  i3i8n6i  20*^.  But  variant  readings  appear  in 
Deut.  7“  bis  Jud.  i6»«  i”]  3  Mac.  3»^  In  N.  T.  dvd0T]ti.a,  found  only  in 
Lk.  21®  (even  here  ^^ADX  read  ivd:0e;i.a) ,  means  “a  votive  offering”; 

in  Rom.  9®  i  Cor.  12®  16^2  means  “a  thing  (or  rather  a  person) 
accursed”;  in  Acts  231*  “a  curse,”  a  vow  taken  with  an  oath,  a  mean¬ 
ing  found  also  in  an  Attic  inscription  of  the  first  or  second  century 
A.  D.  (see  Deissmann  in  ZntW.  II  342),  and  hence  doubtless  a  current 
use  of  the  term  in  Common  Greek,  as  it  is  also  in  modern  Grk.  Cf. 
M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  The  former  of  these  two  meanings  differs  from 
the  common  Lxx  sense  of  dvdOeiAa  in  that  it  denotes  not  so  much  a 
thing  devoted  to  God  to  be  destroyed  (see,  e.  g.,  Josh,  b”-®®)  as  one 
under  the  curse  of  God.  See  esp.  Rom.  9®.  In  this  sense  the  word  must 
be  taken  in  the  present  passage.  How  this  condemnation  of  God 
would  express  itself  is  not  conveyed  in  this  word.  Taken  in  their 
literal  sense  the  words  dvdOspia  saxto  (on  the  use  of  the  imper.  see  Rob. 
p.  939)  are  the  opposite  of  the  benediction  in  v.  ®;  they  are  a  petition 
that  the  person  referred  to  may  be  deprived  of  God’s  grace,  and  instead 
be  the  object  of  his  disapproval.  Precisely  what  thought  the  expres¬ 
sion  represented  in  Paul’s  mind  is  difficult  to  determine,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  know  precisely  how  largely  the  hyperbole  of  impassioned 
feeling  entered  into  the  words.  For  the  evidence  that  dv&0£[ia  does 
not  here  or  in  N.  T.  generally  refer  to  excommunication,  as  some  older 
interpreters  maintained,  see  Wieseler’s  extended  note  on  this  passage. 

9.  7rpo€ipi]fca/i€Vy  fcal  apn  ttoXiv  Xe^co,  “As  we  said  before 
so  now  I  say  again.”  The  irpo-  in  'n poeLprjfca/iev  may  mean 
^‘before”  cither  in  the  sense  ^‘on  a  former  occasion,”  as,  e,  g.,  in 
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2  Cor.  73  Heb.  4^,  or  in  a  predictive  sense  ‘^before  the  event 
spoken  of/’  as  in  Mk.  13^3  Rom.  9^*  2  Cor.  13^.  The  two  ideas 
are  indeed  not  mutually  exclusive.  But  the  fact  that  v.^^, 
which  is  distinctly  said  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  utterance  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  'wpoeiprjKajxev^  is  not  a  prediction  shows  that  7rpo- 
refers  to  a  previous  utterance  of  these  words.  This  previous  ut¬ 
terance,  however,  is  not  that  of  v.^,  but  something  said  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  as  e.  g.,  on  a  visit  to  Galatia,  or  in  a  previous  letter. 
Paul  does,  indeed,  not  infrequently  use  a  plural  in  speaking  of 
himself  alone,  and  even  change  abruptly  from  plural  to  singular 
(see  I  Thes.  2^^  3^*  ®  2  Cor.  23  jq2  j  j2i^  Dick,  Der  schrijt- 
stellerische  Plural  bei  PauluSy  pp.  143^.)?  2,nd  TrpoetprjKapsv 
could  in  itself  refer  to  something  just  said  in  the  letter  (see 
2  Cor.  73).  But  the  use  of  apn  here  implying  difference  of 
time  between  the  two  utterances  excludes  the  supposition  that 
he  is  here  referring  to  words  just  written  down.  Since  we 
know  of  no  previous  letter  to  the  Galatians,  the  previous  utter¬ 
ance  was  probably  made  by  Paul  (or  by  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions — on  this  point  the  plural  can  not  in  view  of  2  Cor. 
and  other  passages  cited  above  be  said  to  be  decisive)  when  he 
was  in  Galatia.  On  which  of  the  two  occasions  on  which  he 
had  probably  already  visited  the  Galatians  (4^^)  this  warning 
was  given,  depends  somewhat  on  the  question  of  the  chronology 
of  these  visits,  itself  turning  in  large  part  on  the  location  of 
the  churches.  See  Introd.,  p.  xxi.  The  very  fact  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  utter  such  a  warning  as  this  suggests  an  al¬ 
ready  existing  danger.  If  the  churches,  being  in  northern 
Galatia,  were  founded  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  there 
might  easily  have  been  occasion  for  such  a  warning  on  his  first 
visit  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  were  in 
southern  Galatia,  and  hence  founded  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  it  is  less  probable  that  he  had  occasion  at  that  time 
to  utter  so  pointed  a  warning,  and  more  likely  that  he  refers 
to  something  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit. 

The  perfect  tense  of  xpostpiQxatAev  marks  this  saying  as  not  simply  a 
past  fact,  but  as  one  of  which  the  result  remains,  doubtless  in 
that  they  remember  (or  may  be  assumed  to  remember)  the  utterance 
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of  the  saying.  'BUT  74,  85.  The  tense  therefore  conveys  an  appeal 
to  their  memory  of  the  utterance.  This  reference  to  the  existing  result 
of  the  saying  can  not  be  expressed  in  English  except  by  an  interjected 
clause,  “as  we  told  you  and  you  remember,”  and  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  the  English  perfect  in  such  a  connection  suggests  a  recent  action- 
in  this  case  most  naturally  an  utterance  just  made  in  the  preceding 
sentence— the  best  translation  is  the  simple  past,  which  though  it  leaves 
unexpressed  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  has  at  least  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  not  expressing  anything  not  conveyed  by  the  Greek.  BMT  82. 

The  strict  force  of  xaf  before  apTt  is  doubtless  adverbial,  “also,”  but 
English  idiom  in  such  a  case  prefers  the  simple  “so.”  Cf.  Jn.  6®’  13” 

I  Cor.  i5‘®.  The  fuller  and  more  definitely  comparative  expression 
ouTox;  %(xi  occurs  i  Cor.  1 5**  Gal.  4”,  etc.  apTt,  frequent  in  papyri,  of 
strictly  present  time  (M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.),  is  cited  by  Nageli,  Wort- 
schatz,  p.  78,  as  a  word  of  the  unliterary  Koivtj;  yet  see  numerous 
classical  exx.  in  L.  &  S. 

€t  T£9  vjJLa^  €vayye\L^€TaL  nrcip'  6  '7rap€\d^€T€^  avaOepa  ecTTco, 
“  If  any  one  is  preaching  to  you  a  gospel  not  in  accordance  with 
that  which  ye  received,  let  him  be  accursed.”  This  sentence  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  v.^  in  two  respects  which  affect  the  thought: 
(i)  the  element  of  concession  and  improbability  disappears  in  the 
omission  of  weE?  97  dyyeXoq  ovpavov;  (2)  the  form  of  the 
condition  that  suggests  future  possibility  is  displaced  by  that 
which  expresses  simple  present  supposition,  and  which  is  often 
used  when  the  condition  is  known  to  be  actually  fulfilled.  The 
result  is  to  bring  the  supposition  closer  home  to  the  actual  case, 
and  since  it  was  known  both  to  Paul  and  his  readers  that  the 
condition  et  rt?  .  .  .  TrapeXa/Sere  was  at  that  very  time  in 
process  of  fulfilment,  to  apply  the  dvdOepa  earco  directly  to 
those  who  were  then  preaching  in  Galatia. 

10.  dpTC  ydp  dvOpcoTTOV^  7r€L6co  ^  Tov  Oeov)  ‘^For  am  I  now 
seeking  the  favour  of  men,  or  of  God? ”  dpri^  now,  i.  e.,  in  these 
utterances.  The  apostle  evidently  refers  to  a  charge  that  on 
previous  occasions  or  in  other  utterances  he  had  shaped  his 
words  so  as  to  win  the  favour  of  men.  A  similar  charge  was 
made  by  his  opponents  at  Corinth,  2  Cor.  lok  Treidco  means 
to  win  the  favour  of,”  “  to  conciliate,”  as  in  2  Mac.  4^^  Mt.  28^^ 
Acts  1 220.  The  present  tense,  by  reason  simply  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  idea  of  action  in  progress  suggested  by 
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the  tense,  has  the  meaning,  to  seek  the  favour  of.”  Blfr 
ii;  GMT  25. 

The  force  of  is  difficult  to  determine.  If,  indeed,  as  Win.  Th. 
Preusch.  et  al.  affirm,  y&g  has  a  conclusive  or  illative  force  (derived,  as 
some  maintain,  from  its  etymological  sense  as  compounded  of  and 
dcpa),  this  meaning  would  be  most  suitable.  The  apostle  would  in  that 
case  draw  from  his  preceding  sentence  the  inference,  expressed  in  a 
rhetorical  question,  that  he  is  not  pleasing  men  (as  has  been  charged 
against  him),  but  God.  Or  if  it  had  the  asseverative  force  attributed 
to  it  by  Hoogeveen  et  al,  (see  Misener,  The  Meaning  of  Fdp,  Baltimore, 
1904),  this  would  also  yield  a  suitable  meaning:  “Surely  I  am  not  now 
pleasing  men,  am  I?”  But  most  of  the  N.  T.  passages  cited  by  Th. 
et  al.  as  examples  of  the  illative  sense  are  as  well  or  better  explained 
as  in  some  sense  causal,  and  though  there  remain  a  very  few  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  except  on  the  assumption  of  an  asseverative  or 
illative  force,  whether  primitive  or  derived  (see  Acts  i6»'^  Phil,  i»),  yet 
in  view  of  the  preponderance  of  evidence  and  judgment  that  all  the 
uses  of  Y^p  are  to  be  explained  from  its  causal  force  (see  Misener, 
op.  cit.),  and  the  fact  that  the  only  two  N.  T.  cases  that  obstinately 
refuse  to  be  reduced  to  this  category  are  in  condensed  exclamatory 
phrases,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming  any  other  than  a 
causal  force  here.  In  that  case  it  must  be  either  confirmatory — “and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  for  am  I  now?”  etc. — or,  explanatory  and  defen¬ 
sive,  justifying  the  use  of  the  strong  and  harsh  language  of  vv.»-» — 
“and  this  I  am  justified  in  saying,  for  am  I  now?”  etc.  Of  these  two 
explanations  the  second  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  preceding 
expression  is  already  sufficiently  strong  and  would  naturally  call  for 
justification  rather  than  confirmation.  To  this  as  to  any  form  of  the 
view  that  makes  y&g  causal,  it  is  indeed  an  objection  that  the  clause 
introduced  by  y&g  ought  naturally  to  be  either  a  positive  assertion,  or 
a  question  the  answer  to  which  is  to  the  opponent  in  argument  so 
evident  and  unquestionable  that  it  has  the  value  of  a  proved  assertion. 
See,  e.  g.,  Jn.  Acts  i  Cor.  ii^*.  But  this  latter  is  precisely 

what  this  question  does  not  furnish.  To  those  to  whom  Paul  is  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  and  unquestionable  that 
he  is  concerned  to  win  the  favour  of  God  and  not  of  men.  But  with 
its  backward  reference  to  the  strong  language  of  the  preceding  sentences 
suggests  that  this  language  itself  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  the 
apostle  is  not  now  seeking  to  please  men  but  God,  which  fact,  as 
shows,  he  in  turn  employs  to  justify  the  language.  It  is  as  if  one 
reproved  for  undue  severity  should  reply,  “  My  language  at  least  proves 
that  I  am  no  flatterer,”  the  answer  tacitly  implying  that  this  fact 
justified  the  severity.  Such  a  mode  of  expression  is  not  impossible  to 
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one  writing  under  strong  emotion,  and  this  interpretation  furnishes 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  both  cSpTi  and 

^  avOpcoiroL^;  apeafcuv)  am  I  seeking  to  please 
men?’’  These  words  only  repeat  a  little  more  distinctly  the 
thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  apiaKeiv  taking  the 

place  of  'ireiOo)  and  expressing  the  idea  of  attempt  more  defi¬ 
nitely. 

el  €TL  avOpoaiTOi^  ^pea/cov,  X^pccrrov  SoOXo?  ovk  av  ijpTjv,  ^^If 
I  were  still  pleasing  men,  I  should  not  be  a  servant  of  Christ.” 
A  supposition  contrary  to  fact  (BMT  248),  implying  that  he  is 
no  longer  pleasing  men,  and  that  he  is  a  servant  of  Christ.  The 
imperfect  i^pea-fcov  is  doubtless  like  the  TreCdco  above,  conative, 
not  resultative.  This  is  the  usual  force  of  the  progressive  tenses 
in  verbs  of  pleasing,  persuading,  and  the  like,  which  by  their 
meaning  suggest  effort,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  regard  the 
present  instance  as  exceptional.  That  which  the  apostle  says 
would  prove  him  not  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  is,  not  a  being 
pleasing  to  men,  but  an  endeavour  to  please  men.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  moreover  comparative  rather  than  absolute,  signifying 
not  the  intention  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  degree  to 
please  men,  but  to  please  men  in  preference  to  God,  as  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  preceding  avOpoinrou^  ,  ,  .  ^  rov  0e6v^  and  for  his 
own  advantage  and  convenience  as  the  whole  context  suggests. 
There  is  no  contradiction,  therefore,  between  this  assertion  and 
that  of  I  Cor.  lo^^:  nravra  iracnv  apecrKO),  fx^  ^r)T^v  to  ip,avTOv 
avp^opov  aWa  to  to)v  ttoXXwi^,  Xva  ao)6<a(TLV.  The  meaning 
ascribed  to  the  sentence  by  some  of  the  Greek  expositors  and 
by  a  few  moderns,  according  to  which  it  expresses  the  course 
which  tlie  apostle  would  voluntarily  have  pursued  if  he  had 
been  seeking  to  win  the  approval  of  men,  would  not  have 
entered  the  service  of  Christ  but  would  have  remained  a  Phari¬ 
see,”  would  almost  of  necessity  have  been  expressed  by  ovk  av 
eyevopLTjv  I  should  not  have  become.”  On  XpiaTOv  without  the 
article,  as  a  proper  name,  cf.  on  tov  in  v.  and  detached 

note  on  The  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  III,  p.  396.  The 
whole  sentence  ei  Iti  .  .  .  r]pLy]v  is  doubtless,  though  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  is  not  marked  by  any  conjunction  (the 
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^dp  of  TR.  having  no  sufficient  authority),  a  confirmation  of 
the  implied  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
The  appeal,  however,  is  not  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Christ — this  his  opponents  to  whose  criticisms  he  is  at  this 
moment  addressing  himself,  would  not  have  conceded — but  to 
his  own  consciousness  of  the  incongruity  of  men-pleasing  and 
the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  as  if  he  should  say:  Surely  I  am 
not  now  a  men-pleaser,  for  I  myself  recognise  that  that  would 
make  me  no  longer  a  servant  of  Christ.” 

The  connection  of  this  verse  with  v.^  is  so  obviously  close, 
and  w.  “'^2  so  clearly  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  letter, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  WH.  could  have  made  the 
paragraph  begin  at  v.^^.  RV.  is  obviously  right  in  beginning 
it  at  V. 

It  has  been  urged  against  taking  i^psaxov  as  conative  that  the  closely 
preceding  dcplaxstv  is  evidently  not  conative,  since  the  idea  of  attempt 
is  separately  expressed  in  The  objection,  however,  is  of  little 

force.  The  Greek  verb  dpiaxw  in  the  present  system  means  either  “  to 
be  pleasing  to”  or  (as  nearly  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  English)  “to 
seek  to  please.”  With  a  verb  which  by  its  tense  suggests  the  idea  of 
attempt,  but  only  suggests  it,  the  conative  idea  may  be  separately 
expressed,  as  in  dpicrxetv,  or  may  be  left  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
tense  only,  as  in  i^psaxov. 

"Ext  “still”  (i)  primarily  a  temporal  particle  marking  action  as 
continuing,  “then  as  before,”  or  “now  as  heretofore,”  is  also  used  (2) 
to  denote  quantitative  or  numerical  addition  (ext  ha  i)  Suo,  “one  or  two 
more,”  Mt.  18^®) j  and  (3)  logical  opposition  (xf  ixt  xdy^  dptapxwXlx; 
xp^vo^iai :  “why  am  I  nevertheless  judged  as  a  sinner?”  Rom.  3^).  The 
second  and  third  uses,  of  course,  spring  from  the  first,  and  occasional 
instances  occur  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  derived  ideas  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  temporal  idea  and  modifies  it.  See,  e.  g.,  Heb.  ii®.  In 
the  present  passage  Ixt  might  be  (a)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison 
being  with  his  pre-Christian  life  when  he  was  not  a  servant  of  Christ; 
(b)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison  being  with  a  previous  period  of 
his  Christian  life  when  he  was  seeking  to  please  men  and,  consequently, 
was  not  a  servant  of  Christ;  (c)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison  being 
with  a  previous  period  of  his  Christian  life,  when,  as  alleged  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  he  was  seeking  to  please  men;  or  (d)  temporal  and  adversative, 
Ixt,  meaning  “still,  despite  all  that  I  have  passed  through.”  The 
interpretation  (b)  is  excluded  by  the  practical  impossibility  that  Paul 
could  characterise  any  part  of  his  Christian  life  as  one  in  which  he 
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was  not  a  servant  of  Christ.  The  adversative  rendering  (d)  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  his  recent  experiences  were  not  such  as 
to  be  specially  calculated  to  eradicate  the  tendency  to  men-pleasing; 
rather,  if  anything,  there  was  in  them  a  temptation  to  seek  to  please 
men,  a  temptation  to  which  his  opponents  alleged  he  had  yielded. 
The  interpretation  (c)  probably  is  correct  to  this  extent,  that  the 
apostle  has  in  mind  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  him 
respecting  his  recent  conduct  as  a  Christian  apostle,  and  means  to  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  alleged  respecting  that  past  conduct, 
now  at  least  it  cannot  be  charged  that  he  is  still  seeking  to  please  men. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reference  is  solely  to  an  alleged  pleasing 
of  men,  and  in  so  far  as  stc  implies  a  comparison  with  anything  actual 
in  the  past,  it  must  be  with  the  days  of  his  Phariseeism.  For  though 
Paul  was  perhaps  less  affected  by  the  desire  for  the  praise  of  men 
(Mt.  6*-  *•  23»«-),  having  more  desire  for  righteousness  and  divine 

approval,  than  most  of  his  fellow  Pharisees  (Gal.  Phil.  3®),  yet  he 
would  doubtless  not  hesitate  to  characterise  that  period  of  his  life  as 
one  of  men-pleasing  as  compared  with  his  Christian  life.  The  thought 
is  therefore  probably:  “If  I  were  still  pleasing  men,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  days  of  my  Phariseeism,  and  as  my  opponents  allege  has  been 
recently  the  case,  I  should  not  be  a  servant  of  Christ.” 

AouXoq,  properly  “a  slave,  a  bondservant,”  is  frequently  used  by 
N.  T.  writers  to  express  their  relation  and  that  of  believers  in  general 
to  Christ  and  to  God.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  word  is  subjection, 
subservience,  with  which  are  associated  more  or  less  constantly  the 
ideas  of  proprietorship  by  a  master  and  service  to  him.  The  BoOXoq 
is  subject  to  his  master  (xuptot;,  BsaxoTiQc;),  belongs  to  him  as  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  renders  him  service.  As  applied  to  the  Christian  and  de¬ 
scribing  his  relation  to  Christ  or  God  the  word  carries  with  it  all  three 
of  these  ideas,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  in  different  cases,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  subjection,  obedience,  on  the  whole  predominat¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  the  conception  of  the  slave  as  one  who  serves 
unintelligently  and  obeys  from  fear,  is  definitely  excluded  from  the 
idea  of  the  houXoq  XptaToG  as  held  by  Paul  and  other  N.  T.  writers, 
BouXsfa  in  this  sense  is  denied,  and  uloOeata  afi&rmed  in  its  place  (Gal. 

Rom.  cf.  also  Jn.  15^®  Eph.  6®-®).  The  statement  of  Cremer 

correctly  represents  the  thought  of  N.  T.  in  general:  “The  normal 
moral  relation  of  man  to  God  is  that  of  a  SouXo?  toO  Geou,  whose  own 
will  though  perfectly  free  is  bound  to  God.”  It  is  evidently  such  a  full 
but  free  service  of  Christ  that  Paul  has  in  mind  here  in  the  use  of  the 
term  BoOXo?  XpiaxoG.  The  effort  to  please  men  conflicts  with  and 
excludes  unreserved  obedience  to  Christ.  Cf.  Deissmann,  New  Light 
from  the  Ancient  East,  p.  381. 
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IL  PERSONAL  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER. 

THE  GENERAL  THEME  ESTABLISHED  BY  PROVING  THE 

apostle’s  independence  op  all  human  au¬ 
thority  AND  DIRECT  RELATION  TO  CHRIST 

(i11_221). 

I.  Proposition :  Paul  received  the  gospel  not  from  men^ 
but  immediately  from  God 

Beginning  with  these  verses,  the  apostle  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  refutation  of  the  charges  and  criticisms  of  the 
judaising  teachers,  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  himself  and 
his  gospel  in  the  confidence  of  the  Galatians;  and  first  of  all, 
doubtless  as  against  an  assertion  of  his  opponents  that  he  had 
never  received  (from  Jerusalem)  a  commission  authorising  him 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  affirms 
his  entire  independence  of  all  human  authority  or  commission, 
and  his  possession  of  his  gospel  by  virtue  of  a  divine  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

^^For  I  declare  to  yoUj  brethren^  that  the  gospel  that  was  preached 
by  me  is  not  according  to  man;  '^'^for  neither  did  I  receive  it  from 
man,  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ, 

11.  yap  vplv,  aSeXcpoi,  For  I  declare  to  you,  breth¬ 

ren.”  The  verb  yvcopL^co  suggests  a  somewhat  formal  or  solemn 
assertion.  Cf.  i  Cor.  12^  15^  2  Cor.  8^  Eph.  i®,  the  similar  ex¬ 
pression  ov  OeXo)  ayvoelv  in  Rom.  i  Cor.  10^  12^  2  Cor. 

I®  I  Thes.  4^3,  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  on  yvcopt^co  and  ytvcoaKco. 
The  assertion  that  follows  is  in  effect  the  proposition  to  the  prov¬ 
ing  of  which  the  whole  argument  of  is  directed.  This 

relation  of  vv.^^-^^  what  follows  remains  the  same  whether 
we  read  or  yap.  Only  in  the  latter  case  the  apostle  (as  in 
Rom.  has  attached  his  leading  proposition  to  a  preceding 
statement  as  a  justification  of  it,  not,  however,  of  v.^®,  which 
is  itself  a  mere  appendix  to  vv.  and  almost  parenthetical, 
but  of  the  whole  passage,  vv.  as  an  expression  of  his  surprise 
at  their  apostasy  and  his  stern  denunciation  of  those  who  are 
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leading  them  astray.  See  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  at 

the  beginning  of  a  new  division  of  the  argument  in  Rom.  cf. 

also  Rom.  The  w^ord  ^‘brethren, doubtless 

here,  as  almost  invariably  in  PauFs  epistles,  signifies  fellow- 
Christians.  See  more  fully  in  fine  print  below,  and  on  v. 

Pdp  after  YvwpH^o)  is  the  reading  of  S*BD*FG  33  d  f  g  Vg.  Dam. 
Victorin.  Hier.  Aug.;  KLP,  the  major  portion  of  the 

cursives.  Syr.  (psh.  hard,  pal.)  Boh.  Or^^*^-  Chr.  Euthal.  Cyr.  Thdrt. 
al.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  for  -/dcp  is  very  slight.  Both  readings 
must  be  very  ancient,  -x&p  is  the  reading  of  the  distinctively  Western 
authorities,  and  51  apparently  of  the  Alexandrian  text.  But  which  in 
this  case  diverged  from  the  original  can  not  be  decided  by  genealogical 
evidence.  The  group  BDFG  supporting  that  supporting 

8i,  viz.,  SAP  al.,  each  support  readings  well  attested  by  internal 
evidence.  See  p.  Ixxx.  The  addition  of  33  to  the  former  group 

in  this  case  somewhat  strengthens  it,  and  throws  the  balance  of  evidence 
slightly  in  favour  of  ^dtp.  Internal  evidence  gives  no  decided  ground  of 
preference  for  either  against  the  other,  and  the  question  must  appar¬ 
ently  be  left  about  as  it  is  by  WH.,  yap  in  the  text  as  a  little  more  prob¬ 
ably  right,  5^  on  the  margin  as  almost  equally  well  attested.  If  5^ 
is  the  true  reading,  it  is  probably  resumptive  in  force  (Th.  j.  v.  7; 
W.  LIII.  7  b;  Rob.  p.  1185  init.),  marking  a  return  to  the  main  thought 
of  the  superhuman  authority  of  the  gospel  after  the  partial  digression 
of  V. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  customary  to  recognise  as  brethren  all  the 
members  of  a  given  family  or  tribe  (Lev.  25“  Num.  16“*),  and  indeed 
all  members  of  the  nation  (Lev.  Deut.  i'*  2  Mac.  Acts  7* 
Rom.  9*),  Papyri  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  show  that  members  of 
the  same  religious  community  were  called  dc5e>.9of.  See  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  s.  V.  The  habit  of  the  Christians  to  call  one  another  brethren 
may  have  been  the  product  in  part  of  both  these  older  usages.  In  the 
Christian  usage  the  basis  of  the  relation  is  purely  religious,  family  and 
national  lines,  as  well  as  lines  of  merely  personal  friendship,  being  dis¬ 
regarded.  Thus  while  the  brethren  mentioned  in  v.*  were  presumably 
Jews,  those  who  are  here  addressed  as  brethren  were  Gentiles.  Cf. 
also  Acts  152s.  According  to  the  gospels  Jesus  had  taught  that  they  are 
his  brethren  who  do  God’s  will,  and  they  brethren  to  one  another 
who  unite  in  recognising  Jesus  himself  as  Master.  Mk.  Mt.  23*. 
In  Paul  the  emphasis  of  the  term  is  upon  the  fraternal,  affectionate, 
mutually  regardful  attitude  of  Christians  to  one  another  (i  Cor.  5"  6*-* 
gii-18  1^68  2  Cor.  2i»  Rom.  14'®-  ^0,  though  the  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 

mon  relationship  to  Christ  and  God  is  not  wholly  lacking  (see  Rom. 
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316,  17,  29)^  and  the  use  of  it  constitutes  an  appeal  to  all  those  relations 
of  affection  and  fellowship  which  Christians  sustain  to  one  another  by 
virtue  of  their  common  faith,  and  membership  in  one  body  (i  Cor. 

On  later  Christian  usage,  see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion 
of  Christianity,'^  I  405  /. 

TO  evayyeXiov  to  evayyeXiaOev  utt’  ifiov  on  ov/c  eanv  Kara 
avOpcoTTOv*  “that  the  gospel  that  was  preached  by  me  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  man.^'  to  evayyeXioVy  logically  the  subject  of  eo-rtz/, 
is,  by  a  species  of  attraction  common  both  in  classical  writers 
and  N.  T.  (Jelf  898.  2;  W.  LXVI  5  a)  introduced  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  yvcopi^co.  On  the  meaning  of  evayyeXiov^  see  detached 
note,  p.  422,  and  on  evayyeXtadep  see  on  v.^.  On  the  use  of  the 
verb  with  an  accusative  of  content,  or  in  the  passive  with  a 
subject  denoting  the  gospel  or  its  content,  see  vv.  gi 

16^®  I  Cor.  15^  2  Cor.  ii^  The  aorist  tense,  evayyOacrOiv^  is 
probably  used  in  preference  to  the  present  because  Paul  has  in 
mind  at  this  moment  the  gospel  not  as  that  which  he  is  wont 
to  preach,  or  is  now  preaching,  but  as  that  which  was  preached 
by  him  to  the  Galatians.  That  the  gospel  preached  by  him  is 
always  the  same  is  at  once  suggested,  however,  by  the  use  of 
the  present  tense,  eanv.  A  converse  use  of  aorist  and  present 
occurs  with  similar  effect  in  2^,  avedep^rjv  avroU  to  evayyiXiov 

O  tC7]pV<Ta(0. 

KaTol:  (2v0p(i)xov,  a  phrase  used  by  Greek  writers  from  Aeschyl.  down 
(see  Wetst.  on  Rom.  35),  but  in  N.  T.  by  Paul  only,  is  of  very  general 
significance,  the  noun  being  neither  on  the  one  hand  generic  (which 
would  require  Tbv  dcvGpwxov)  nor  individually  indefinite,  “a  man,”  but 
merely  qualitative.  The  preposition  signifies  “according  to,”  “agree¬ 
ably  to,”  “according  to  the  will  or  thought  of,”  or  “after  the  manner 
of”  (see  it  used  similarly  in  the  phrases  xa-ud  0e6v,  Rom.  8”  2  Cor.  7®> 
xocTd  x6ptov,  2  Cor.  ii^,  and  xaxd  Xptaxbv  TTjaoOv,  Rom.  15®),  and  the 
whole  phrase  means  “human”  or  “humanly,”  “from  a  human  point 
of  view,”  “according  to  human  will  or  thought”:  Rom.  3®  i  Cor.  3®  9® 
15*2  Gal.  31®.  Respecting  its  precise  force  here  there  are  three  possi¬ 
bilities:  (a)  As  in  i  Cor.  9®  it  may  signify  “according  to  the  thought 
of  man,”  i.  e.,  of  human  authority;  (b)  under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
of  a  message  in  ejayy^Xtov  it  may  mean  “of  human  origin”;  (c)  it  may 
convey  simply  the  general  idea  “human”  mthout  more  exact  dis¬ 
crimination.  There  is  no  decisive  ground  of  choice  among  these,  but 
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the  last  seems  more  consistent  both  with  the  usage  of  the  phrase  and 
with  the  context;  notice  that  v.  12  covers  both  source  and  method  of 
origin,  and  does  not  specifically  mention  authority.  The  suggestion  of 
Bous.  (SNT.)  that  it  means  “self-originated,”  “eigene  Phantasie,”  is 
not  sustained  by  usage,  and  is  excluded  by  the  next  two  clauses,  om 
.  .  .  in  which  it  is  in  effect  defined. 

12.  ovBe  yap  iyo)  irapa  avOpwirov  TrapeXa^ov  auro,  “for 
neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man.’^  This  is  the  first  step  of  the 
proof  of  the  preceding  general  statement  that  his  gospel  is  not 
a  human  message.  Like  the  proposition  itself  it  is  negative, 
denying  human  source.  ovSe  coupled  with  yap  may  (i)  serve 
to  introduce  a  statement  of  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  fact 
additional  to  the  one  already  stated  and  an  evidence  for  it,  as 
is  the  case  especially  in  arguments  from  analogy  (see  Lk.  20^^ 
Jn.  522  Acts  4^2  Rom.  8^),  or  (2)  ovSe  may  throw  its  force  upon  a 
single  term  of  the  sentence,  suggesting  a  comparison  of  the 
case  mentioned  with  some  other  case  previously  mentioned  or 
in  mind.  On  this  latter  view  the  comparison  would  doubtless 
be  with  the  Twelve,  who,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  received  the 
gospel  otherwise  than  from  man.  This  comparison  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  of  either  one  of  two  kinds:  (a)  It  may  be  com¬ 
parison  simply  and,  so  to  speak,  on  equal  terms,  ^‘For  neither 
did  I  any  more  than  they  receive  it,  etc.’’  (C/.  Jn.  as  inter¬ 
preted  in  AV.,  “for  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him.” 
See  also  a  similar  use  of  ovSe  without  yap  in  Mk.  ii26;  or  (b)  it 
may  be  ascensive  comparison:  “For  not  even  I,  of  whom,  not 
being  of  the  Twelve,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  I  must 
have  received  the  gospel  from  men,  received  it  thus”  (cf. 
Gal.  6^3).  Of  these  three  views  the  first  (maintained  by  Sief.) 
is  most  in  accord  with  N.  T.  usage  of  oi^Se  yap  (see  exx.  above), 
but  is  objectionable  because  the  statement  here  made  can  not 
easily  be  thought  of  as  a  co-ordinate  addition  to  the  preceding, 
and  because  the  presence  of  iyco,  emphatic  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  insertion,  almost  requires  that  ovBe  shall  be  interpreted  as 
throwing  its  force  upon  it.  The  second  view,  2(a),  is  more 
probable  than  the  third,  2(b);  the  implication  of  the  latter 
that  his  receiving  his  gospel  otherwise  than  from  man  is  in  a 
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sense  an  extreme  case  seems  foreign  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
apostle  as  it  appears  in  this  chapter.  The  objection  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  a  comparison  with  the  Twelve  is 
without  force;  the  whole  tenor  of  this  chapter  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  goes  to  show  that  Paul’s  commission  had  been  declared  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  he  has  this  in  mind 
throughout  his  defence;  when,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  he 
indicates  that  he  is  comparing  himself  with  some  one  else  as 
respects  the  source  of  his  gospel,  we  scarcely  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  unexpressed  term  of  the  comparison  is  the  Twelve. 

The  verb  -jcapaXatJL^^iva)  bears  in  N.  T.  two  meanings:  (i)  “To  take  to 
or  along  with  one’s  self,”  “to  accept.”  (2)  “To  receive  something 
transmitted  to  one.”  The  latter  is  the  uniform  or  all  but  uniform  use 
in  Paul.  I  Cor.  15 Gal.  Phil.  4®  Col.  2®  (?)  (?)  i  Thes.  2^® 

4®  2  Thes.  3®,  and  is  the  undoubted  meaning  here. 

xapa  dtv6p(i>7cou.  The  original  force  of  with  the  genitive  is  “from 
beside,”  denoting  procession  from  a  position  beside  or  with  some  one. 
In  N.  T.  precisely  this  sense  is  rare  (Jn.  15®®  16”))  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  meaning  is  one  which  is  derived  from  this.  Thus  both 
in  Greek  writers  and  in  N.  T.  it  is  used  after  verbs  of  learning,  hearing, 
inquiring,  issuing,  receiving,  yet  often  in  a  sense  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  that  of  dcx6.  With  Mk.  5®®  cf.  Lk.  and  with  Mt.  12®®  cf. 
Lk.  ii^®.  When  used  after  a  verb  which  implies  transmission,  espe¬ 
cially  a  compound  of  xapd,  xapd:  before  the  noun  apparently  acquires 
by  association  the  sense  “along  from,”  marking  its  object  as  source, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  transmitter  from  a  more  ultimate  source. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  preposition  in  i  Thes.  2^®  4^  2  Thes.  3®; 
it  is  also  entirely  appropriate  to  the  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
Phil.  41®;  its  use  the  second  time  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  avoided  the  suggestion  of  a  different  relation  in  the  two  cases 
which  a  change  to  dcx6  would  have  conveyed,  or  even  to  a  desire  deli¬ 
cately  to  hint  a  divine  source  back  of  the  Philippians  themselves,  mak¬ 
ing  them  also  transmitters.  This  latter  instance  seems  in  any  case 
to  be  strongly  against  the  view  of  Winer  (WM.  p.  463/.  n.)  and  Mey. 
on  I  Cor.  II®®  that  xapd:  means  “directly  from.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Ltft.’s  view  that  “where  the  idea  of  transmission  is  prominent  xapd 
will  be  used  in  preference  to  dcx6,”  whether  the  object  be  the  immediate 
or  the  remote  source,  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  as  a  whole. 
Not  only  is  xapd  often  used  of  ultimate  source,  with  no  suggestion  of 
transmission,  but  (ix6  is  used,  in  i  Cor.  ii®®  at  least,  when  the  idea  of 
transmission  is  suggested  by  the  verb,  and  in  every  instance  where 
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xapd  is  used  before  a  transmitting  source,  the  idea  of  transmission  is 
suggested  by  the  verb  or  context,  and  the  object  is  the  mediate  source. 
To  this  rule  Phil.  4‘*  is,  as  remarked  above,  probably  no  exception. 
The  force  of  xapd  accordingly  in  the  present  phrase  %aga  ivOptbxou,  joined 
with  xapiXa^ov,  which  distinctly  suggests  receiving  by  transmission,  is 
probably  “along  from,’^  and  taken  with  oOS4  the  phrase  denies  that  the 
gospel  which  Paul  preached  was  received  by  him  from  men  as  the 
intermediate  source.  This,  of  course,  carries  with  it,  also,  the  denial 
of  man  as  the  ultimate  source,  since  the  supposition  of  an  ultimate 
human  source  with  a  divine  mediate  source  is  excluded  by  its  own 
absurdity.  In  effect,  therefore,  xapdc  in  the  present  phrase  covers  the 
ground  more  specifically  covered  in  v.^  by  dx6  and  Std. 

'AvOptoxou  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  in  Bi’  dcvOpwxou  in  v.  ^  in  the  most 
general  qualitative  sense,  not  as  having  reference  to  any  individual; 
it  is  hence  to  be  translated  “from  man,”  rather  than  “from  a  man.” 
Cf.  on  V.  h  and  see  Jn.  5®^ 

ovT€  ehibaxOr^v^  “nor  was  I  taught  it.’^  To  the  denial  of 
man  as  the  source  from  which  he  received  his  gospel  the  apostle 
adds  as  a  correlative  statement  a  denial  of  instruction  as  the 
method  by  which  he  obtained  it.  This  was,  of  course,  precisely 
the  method  by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Christians  and 
even  of  the  Christian  tea,chers  of  that  day  had  received  the 
gospel.  It  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  other  men. 
C/.  the  case  of  Apollos,  Acts  iS^^.  26^  of  Timothy,  2  Tim.  3^^,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  “teach’’  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  apostles  and  preachers  in  general :  Acts  4^®  5^8  20^0  i  Cor.  4^^ 
Col.  etc.  The  apostle  characterises  his  as  an  exceptional 
case.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Pharisees  he  had  been  taught  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  the  gospel,  but  he  had  had  no 
connection  with  those  who  at  the  beginning  were  the  teachers 
of  the  gospel.  See  the  reference  to  these  facts  in  vv. 

OuB^  before  IBtB.  is  read  by  ^sAD*FGP  31,  104,  326,  436,  442  Boh. 
Eus.  Chr.  Euthal.  Cyr.  Thdrt.  Dam.;  otlre  by  BD°KL  Oec.  al.  Since 
the  latter  evidence  proves  that  outs  is  not  simply  an  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  B.,  and  the  Western  authorities  are  almost  unanimously  on 
the  side  of  oOBi,  the  probability  is  that  oOBi  is  a  Western  digression 
from  the  original  reading  oCxe,  produced  either  by  accidental  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  oiiB^  or  by  correction  of  the  unusual  combination 
o6Bi  .  .  .  oC-re.  C/.  WM.  pp.  617/. 

The  oCxe  before  IBtB.  can  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  correlative  to  ouB^ 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  since  and  oSts  are  not  correlative 
conjunctions  (WM.  p.  617),  the  “neither  .  .  .  nor”  of  the  English 
translation  by  its  suggestion  of  this  relation  to  that  extent  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  Greek.  Nor  would  the  clauses  be  correlative  if  be 
read  instead  of  outs  here  (see  below),  since  express  not 

correlation — the  first  looking  forward  to  the  second  and  the  second 
back  to  the  first — but  successive  negation,  each  oOS4  looking  backward 
and  adding  a  negation  to  one  already  in  mind.  With  the  reading  oOts, 
however,  the  second  clause  is  introduced  as  correlative  to  the  first, 
though  the  first  had  been  expressed  with  a  backward  look  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  not  with  a  forward  look  to  the  present  clause. 

aWa  Bl  airoKa\v^^e(j)<^  'It] aov^piajov.  “but  it  came  to  me 
through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  A  verb  such  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  TrapeXa^ov  and  iBcBdx^V^  is  of  necessity  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  thought  with  Be  aTroKaXvyjreoy^j  yet  not  iBtBdxOrjv  itself, 
since  there  is  a  manifest  contrast  between  instruction  and  reve¬ 
lation,  the  first  being  denied  and  the  latter  affirmed,  as  the 
method  by  which  the  apostle  obtained  his  gospel.  On  the 
meaning  of  aTro/eaXu^/r^?,  see  detached  note  on’ATro/caXuTrrcoand 
'ATTOKdXinpLS,  p.  433 .  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  is  here  using 
the  term  in  its  third  sense,  viz.,  a  divine  disclosure  of  a  person 
or  truth,  involving  also  perception  of  that  which  is  revealed  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  disclosure  is  made.  He  is  speaking 
neither  of  an  epiphany  of  Jesus  as  a  world  event,  nor  of  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  him  which,  being  made  to  men  at  large,  as,  e.  g., 
through  his  life  and  death,  might  be  perceived  by  some  and  fall 
ineffectual  upon  others,  but  of  a  personal  experience,  divine  in 
its  origin  (cf.  ovBe  .  .  .  irapd  av6pd>irov)j  personal  to  himself 
and  effectual. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  'Irjdov  Xpiarov  is  an 
objective  or  subjective  genitive,  whether  Christ  is  the  revealed 
or  the  revealer.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  PauJ 
in  effect  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
and  in  such  way  that  that  revelation  carried  with  it  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  gospel.  If  Christ  is  the  revealer,  it  is  doubtless  the 
gospel  that  is  revealed.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  former  view  (i) 
that  Paul  is  wont  to  speak  of  God  as  the  author  of  revelations ; 
and  of  Christ  as  the  one  revealed,  not  as  the  revealer:  see  for 
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the  former  usage  i  Cor.  2'°  2  Cor.  12',  and  for  the  latter  i  Cor. 

2  Thes.  Gal  i^®;  (2)  that  this  latter  usage  occurs  in  this 
very  context  (v.^®)  where  Paul,  apparently  speaking  of  the 
same  fact  to  which  he  here  refers,  uses  the  phrase  a7roKaXvy\rai 
Tov  viov  avTov  iv  i/jLo{^  in  which  Jesus  is  unambiguously  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  one  revealed.  It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
second  interpretation  (i)  that  the  phrase  thus  understood  fur¬ 
nishes  the  proper  antithesis  to  Trapa  avOpdurov  and  iSiBdxOi^Vj 
affirming  Christ  as  the  source  and  revelation  as  the  method 
over  against  man  as  the  source  and  instruction  as  the  method; 
(2)  that  the  gospel,  especially  the  gospel  of  Paul  as  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish-Christian  conception  of  the  gospel,  requires  as 
its  source  a  revelation  of  larger  and  more  definite  content  than 
is  implied  when  the  genitive  is  taken  as  objective.  But  these 
arguments  are  by  no  means  decisive.  Paul  is  not  wont  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  antitheses  perfect  in  form,  and  the  first  view  as  truly 
as  the  second  preserves  it  substantially,  since  it  is  self-evident 
that  if  Christ  was  revealed  to  him  (or  in  him)  God  was  the 
revealer.  As  to  whether  a  revelation  of  which  Christ  was  the 
content  was  adequate  to  be  the  source  of  his  gospel,  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  in  his  conception  of  Jesus  obtained 
by  the  revelation  of  him  there  were  virtually  involved  for  Paul 
all  the  essential  and  distinctive  features  of  his  gospel.  Thus  it 
certainly  included  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  as  an  inference 
from  it  his  divine  sonship  (Rom.  i^);  these  in  view  of  PauFs 
previous  attitude  towards  the  law  might,  probably  did,  lead  him 
to  recognise  the  futility  of  righteousness  by  law,  this  in  turn 
preparing  the  way  at  least  for  the  recognition  of  faith  as  the 
true  principle  of  the  religious  life;  this  accepted  may  have  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Gentile  could  be  justified  without 
circumcision.  While  it  can  not  perhaps  be  proved  that  pre¬ 
cisely  this  was  the  order  of  Paul’s  thought,  his  various  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  experience  find  their  most  natural  explanation  in 
this  view,  that  the  new  conception  of  Jesus  which  Paul  gained 
by  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  him  furnished  the  premise  from 
which  the  essential  elements  of  his  gospel  were  derived.  See 
Phil.  3^'®  Gal.  2^®  Rom.  329.  30^  y.'®  of  this  chap.,  where 
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he  closely  connects  the  two  extremes  of  the  experience  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him,  viz.,  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  See  also  Acts  26^®'  where  a  similar  connection 
occurs.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  the  genitive 
'Irjaov  X.pL(TTov  is  objective,  and  that  the  apostle  refers  to  a 
divinely  given  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  carried  with  it 
the  conviction  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  See  further  on  v. 

’ATCoxaXu^i^ewc;,  being  without  the  article,  may  be  either  indefinite,  “a 
revelation”  or  qualitative,  “revelation.”  In  the  former  case  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  to  a  single  specific  though  unidentified  experience.  In  the 
latter  case  the  phrase  simply  describes  the  method  by  which  the  gospel 
was  received  without  reference  to  singleness  or  multiplicity  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  reference  in  the  apostle’s  mind  may  be  to  the  Da¬ 
mascus  experience  only  (cf.  vv.  or  may  include  any  revelations 
by  which  Christ  was  made  known  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  specific  reference  “by  revelation”  is  preferable  to  “by  a  revelation” 
as  a  translation  of  the  phrase. 

2.  Evidence  substantiating  the  preceding  assertion  of  his 
hidependence  of  human  authority  drawn 

from  various  periods  of  his  life 

(a)  Evidence  drawn  from  his  life  before  his  conversion 

(ll3.  14). 

To  substantiate  the  statement  of  vv.^'^^  the  apostle  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  facts  of  his  life,  some  of  them  at  least  already 
known  to  his  readers;  he  begins  with  his  life  before  his  con¬ 
version  to  faith  in  Jesus.  The  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  directed  towards  the  negative  part  of  the  proposition. 
That  which  sustained  the  positive  assertion  he  could  affirm, 
but  could  not  appeal  to  as  known  to  others. 

^^For  ye  have  heard  of  my  manner  of  life  formerly  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God 
and  ravaged  it.  ^^And  I  was  advancing  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  beyond  many  who  were  of  equal  age  with  me  in  my  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  than  they  of  the  traditions  of  my 
fathers. 

13.  *H«:ovcraT€  ^ap  Trjv  iprjv  ava(TTpo<prjv  ttotc  ev  rep  Toi^ 
tala  pep,  “For  ye  have  heard  of  my  manner  of  life  formerly  in 
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the  religion  of  the  Jews.”  With  this  sentence  Paul  introduces 
the  evidence  v/hich  his  own  career  furnished  that  he  had  not 
received  the  gospel  from  man  or  by  instruction.  The  force  of 
jdp  in  the  present  sentence  extends  in  effect  into,  if  not  through, 
the  second  chapter.  The  argument  is  cumulative  in  character. 
Its  first  step  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not,  previous  to  his 
conversion,  under  Christian  influence  at  all,  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Christian  church.  From 
whom  the  Galatians  had  heard  {'q/covaare)  the  story  of  his  pre- 
Christian  life  Paul  does  not  say;  most  probably  it  was  from 
himself.  If  so,  this  reflects  in  an  interesting  way  his  probable 
habit  of  making  use  of  his  own  experience  in  presenting  the 
gospel.  C/.  Acts,  chap.  22,  and  esp.  chap.  26.  On  the  tense 
of  q/covaaT€j  see  BMT  46,  52. 

^AvaaTpo^TQ,  meaning  in  classical  writers  “return,”  etc.,  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  in  the  sense  “manner  of  life,” 
“conduct”  (Polyb.  4.  82^,  which  sense  it  also  has  in  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Apocr.:  Tob.  4^*  2  Mac.  3”  (it  is 
not  found  in  the  Lxx,  canonical  books,  and  though  it  stands  in  the 
Roman  edition  at  2  Mac.  5  ^  it  is  without  the  support  of  either  of  the 
uncials  which  contain  the  passage,  viz.  AV.);  this  is  also  its  regular 
meaning  in  N.  T.  (Eph.  422  i  Tim.  4^2  Heb.  132  Jas.  3^*  i  Pet.  2^* 

2, 18  2  Pet.  2’  310* 

On  the  position  of  xo^i  see  Butt.  p.  91,  and  cf.  Phil.  4^°  i  Cor.  9^;  also 
(cited  by  Sief.  ad  loc.)^  Plato,  Legg.  Ill  685  D,  ^  ttj?  Tpoltxq  akitxsiq 
xb  Ss6tepov,  “the  capture  of  Troy  the  second  time”;  Soph.  0.  T.  1043, 
xou  xupdvvou  713?  xdcXai  xoxe,  “the  long-ago  ruler  of  this  land.” 

"IouBatcrtx6?,  “the  Jews’  religion,”  occurs  in  N.  T.  only  in  this  and 
the  following  verse;  for  exx.  outside  N.  T.  see  2  Mac.  2^^  8*  14*®  bis 
4  Mac.  426.  In  the  passages  in  Mac.  it  denotes  the  Jewish  religion  in 
contrast  with  the  Hellenism  which  the  Syrian  kings  were  endeavouring 
to  force  upon  the  Jews;  here,  of  course,  the  prevalent  Judaism  with  its 
rejection  of  Jesus  in  contrast  with  the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  The  very  use  of  the  term  in  this  way  is  significant  of 
the  apostle’s  conception  of  the  relation  between  his  former  and  his 
present  faith,  indicating  that  he  held  the  latter,  and  had  presented  it 
to  the  Galatians,  not  as  a  type  of  Judaism,  but  as  an  independent 
religion  distinct  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Though  the  word  Chiistianity 
was  probably  not  yet  in  use,  the  fact  was  in  existence. 

Stl  Ka0*  xnrep^oXqv  iSicoKov  rqv  eicKXqaCav  tov  0€oD  /cal  iirdp- 
60VV  avrqVj  “  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
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God  and  ravaged  it.”  This  whole  clause  and  the  following  one 
are  epexegetic  of  t^v  ifi^v  ava<7Tpo(^rjv^  not,  however,  defining 
in  full  the  content  of  that  phrase,  but  setting  forth  that  element 
of  it  which  the  apostle  has  in  mind  as  bearing  on  his  argument. 
That  he  stood  thus  in  intense  hostility  to  the  church  is  evidence 
that  he  was  not  of  those  who  through  the  influence  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Christians,  and  as  a  result  of  instruction  {cf,  ovre 
ihhd'xOrjv^  V.  '2)  were  led  to  receive  the  gospel. 

The  word  and  the  specific  phrase  xa0’  6x6pPo>.fiv  are  classical, 

but  are  used  in  N.  T.  only  by  Paul.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Rom.  7“ 
I  Cor.  12“  2  Cor.  always  in  the  sense  “exceeding  (ly),”  “superior.” 

The  imperfects,  eSiwxov  and  Ix6p0oi;v,  representing  the  actions 
denoted  by  them  £is  in  progress,  bring  out  clearly  the  continuance  of 
the  persecuting  activity.  The  latter  verb,  meaning  in  itself  not  simply 
“to  injure,”  but  “to  destroy,”  “to  ruin,”  has  here,  as  commonly  in 
the  progressive  tenses,  a  conative  force.  See  L.  &  S.  s.  v.  and  BMT  23, 
and  compare  on  xs{0a)  and  r^psaxov  in  v.  used  from  Homer 

down,  meaning  “to  pursue,”  frequently  carries  the  associated  idea  of 
hostile  purpose,  and  so  comes  in  classical  writers  to  mean  “to  prose¬ 
cute”  (6  Stoixwv  is  “the  prosecutor,”  6  (pe6Ywv,  “the  defendant”),  and  in 
the  Lxx  (Jer.  1718)  and  N.  T.  “to  persecute”  (Rom.  12^*  i  Cor.  4« 
et  Jreq.).  xop0e(i),  used  from  Homer  down  as  a  military  term,  meaning 
“to  destroy,”  “to  ravage”  (cities),  and  from  ^schylus,  of  violence  to 
persons,  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx  (canonical  books)  or  Apocr.,  but 
occurs  in  4  Mac.  4*3  u*  of  persons.  In  N.  T.  it  is  found  in  this  epistle 
here  and  v.  23  and  in  Acts  always  of  Paul. 

On  exxXiQaia  in  N.  T.  see  detached  note,  p.  417.  Two  facts  are 
notable  about  the  expression  employed  here,  ij  IxxXiQjta  toO  0eou: 
(i)  the  use  of  the  singular  to  denote  not  a  local  body  but  the  Christian 
community  at  large.  Cf,  the  different  use  of  the  word  in  vv.  *•  22 1  Cor. 
I*  2  Cor.  and  for  the  evidence  that  the  phrase  has  this  oecumenical 
meaning  here,  see  the  detached  note  referred  to  above.  (2)  the  char¬ 
acterisation  of  this  community  as  the  church  of  God.  The  first  of 
these  facts  shows  that  Paul  had  not  only  formed  the  conception  of 
churches  as  local  assemblies  and  communities  of  Christians  (w.  *•  *2)^ 
but  had  already  united  these  local  commimities  in  his  thought  into 
one  entity — the  church.  The  second  fact  shows  that  this  body  already 
stood  in  his  mind  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  indicates  how 
fully,  in  his  thought,  the  Christian  church  had  succeeded  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  once  occupied  by  Israel.^  Paul’s  employment  of  this  phrase  in 
this  particular  place  was  probably  due  to  his  sense  of  the  wrongful¬ 
ness  of  his  persecution  as  directed  against  the  church  of  God.  Cf.  1 
Cor.  IS®.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  that  inasmuch  as  the  church 
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which  Paul  persecuted  was  a  Jewish  church,  not  only  in  that  it  was 
composed  of  Jews,  but  probably  mainly  of  those  who  still  observed  the 
Jewish  law,  his  characterisation  of  it  as  the  church  of  God  shows  how 
far  he  was  from  denying  the  legitimacy  of  Jewish  Christianity  in  itself. 
Cf.  also  I  Thes.  and  see  Inlrod.,  pp.  Ixii/. 

14.  KoX  iTpoeicoiTiov  iv  7a  'lovBaio-fia  virep  ttoWo^  avvyfKL- 
/cicora?  iv  Ta  yevei  p>0Vj  ^^and  I  was  advancing  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  beyond  many  who  were  of  equal  age  with  me 
in  my  nation.’^  As  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence, 
so  here  the  action  is  presented  not  as  a  mere  fact  but  as  con¬ 
tinuing.  Cf.  Lk.  2^^.  The  nature  of  this  advance  in  Judaism 
is  not  defined.  Cf.  below  on  vTrdp'xav.  Increasing  knowledge 
of  those  things  which  constituted  the  learning  of  the  Jewish 
schools,  a  more  perfect  realisation  of  the  Jewish  (in  his  case 
specifically  the  Pharisaic)  ideal  of  conduct,  higher  standing 
and  official  position  in  the  Pharisaic  order,  may  all  have  been 
included  in  the  experience,  and  in  his  thought  as  here  expressed; 
but,  as  Phil.  35.  e  would  suggest,  especially  the  achievement  of 
righteousness  according  to  the  standards  and  ideals  of  Phar¬ 
isaism.  His  progress,  he  adds,  not  only  carried  him  beyond 
his  own  former  attainments,  but  by  it  he  outstripped  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  making  more  rapid  progress  than  they. 

On  Iv  T^)  Ylvet  jxoy,  cf.  2  Cor.  ii*«  Phil.  3*.  Though  ylvoi;  varies  in 
inclusiveness  from  family  to  race  in  the  largest  sense,  yet  the  etymo¬ 
logical  sense  {cf.  Y(voixai,  y£vvcS:g),  etc.)  is  so  far  retained  that  the  word 
almost  invariably  refers  to  what  is  determined  by  origin,  not  by  choice. 
In  Jos.  Ani.  13.  297  (io«)  we  find  indeed  the  phrase  rb  SaSSouxafwv 
yIvoi;.  Yet  this  is  not  N.  T.  usage,  and  in  view  of  the  use  of  the  term 
TouSai<j;i.6<;,  indicating  that  to  his  Gentile  readers  Paul  is  describing  his 
life  from  the  general  national  point  of  view,  without  reference  to  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sects,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  qualifying  phrase  giving  to  it  a 
narrower  sense  than  usual,  it  can  not  be  understood  to  have  specific 
reference  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

irepicrcroTepco^  ifTTctp^^cov  rav  irarpiKav  /jlov  Trapaho- 

aecov.  “being  more  exceedingly  zealous  than  they  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  my  fathers.’’  ireptcraoTepcot;  is  in  form  and  force  a 
comparative;  the  unexpressed  member  of  the  comparison  is 
doubtless  to  be  supplied  from  the  ttoWou?  (rvvrjXiKLoora^^.  The 
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participle  vTrdp'^^^cov  is  probably  causal,  though  not  emphatically 
so,  “because  I  was  more  exceedingly  zealous  than  they.’^  See  a 
similar  use  of  virdp'xjoov  in  similar  position  in  Acts  19^®  i  Cor.  ii^ 
2  Cor.  Ell.  and  Sief.  take  it  as  a  participle  of  closer  defi¬ 
nition,  defining  that  in  which  the  action  of  irpoe/coirTOv  takes 
place.  But  this  interpretation  mistakes  either  the  meaning  or 
the  tense-force  of  irpomoiTTOv,  taking  it  in  a  sense  impossible 
to  it,  “I  was  in  advance  of.’^  The  whole  phrase  accounts  for 
his  extraordinary  advancement  as  compared  with  his  fellows. 
Though  virdpxcov  is  grammatically  subordinate  to  irpodfcoirTov 
the  fact  expressed  by  it  is,  even  more  emphatically  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  verb,  an  evidence  of  that  which  the  apostle  is 
here  endeavouring  to  establish,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  at  the 
time  referred  to  under  such  influences  or  in  such  frame  of  mind 
as  to  make  reception  of  the  gospel  by  him  from  human  hands 
or  by  instruction  possible.  The  limitation  of  ^77X0)77)9  by  tmv 
TiarpL/ccov  irapahoaeoyv  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  class  name  meaning  a  Zealot,  a  member  of  the 
Zealot  party  (see  Th.  s,  v.  and  Diet.  Bib.),  but  rather  as  an 
adjective  meaning  “zealous  for,’’  “zealously  devoted  to.” 
Aside  from  the  question  whether  the  Zealots  and  Pharisees 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  one  could  be  a  member  of 
both  parties  (Phil.  3^  shows  that  Paul  was  a  Pharisee),  there 
Is  no  clear  or  even  probable  N.  T.  instance  of  ^77X0)7779  used  as  a 
class  name,  and  at  the  same  time  limited  by  an  objective  geni¬ 
tive,  and  the  passages  cited  by  Lift,  do  not  at  all  prove  that 
Paul  belonged  to  this  party.  As  an  adjective  the  word  does 
not  define  the  exact  relation  to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
genitive,  but  is  general  enough  to  refer  to  zeal  to  acquire,  to 
observe,  to  defend,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the 
present  instance  it  evidently  includes  the  two  latter  ideas. 
Cf,  Acts  2i2o  22®;  the  sense  is  slightly  different  in  Tit.  2^^ 
I  Pet.  3^^ 

xapdBoai?  itself  signifies  an  act  of  transmission  or  that  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  (in  N.  T.  always  in  the  latter  sense  and  with  reference  to  in¬ 
struction  or  information),  without  indicating  the  method  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  implying  any  lapse  of  time  such  as  is  usually  associated  with 
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the  English  word  tradition.  Thus  Paul  uses  it  of  his  own  instructions, 
both  oral  and  written,  i  Cor.  2  Thes.  2^^  (though  possibly  referring 
to  elements  of  his  teaching  received  from  others),  and  Josephus  of 
his  own  written  narrative.  Con.  Ap.  i.  50  (9),  53  (10).  Here,  however, 
the  addition  of  xaxptxwv  {xou  distinctly  describes  the  ';cap(iBoai<;  as  trans¬ 
mitted  from  previous  generations,  and  the  similarity  of  the  phrase  to  xa- 
pdcSoait;  twv  xpea^uTipwv  (Mt.  15*  Mk.  where  it  is  contrasted  with  the 

laws  of  Moses),  and  to  to:  ex  'jua?aB6a£(j><;  xoiv  xax^pwv,  Jos.  A7it.  13.  297 
(10*),*  where  the  things  derived  by  tradition  from  the  fathers  and  not 
written  in  the  laws  of  Moses  are  contrasted  vdth  those  which  are  thus 
written,  makes  it  clear  that  Paul  refers  to  the  well-known  orally  trans¬ 
mitted  traditions  which  were  observed  by  the  Pharisees.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Paul  is  writing  to 
Gentiles,  to  take  xa-rpcxtov  {xou  otherwise  than  simply  in  the  national 
sense  {cf.  ev  yivei  piou  above),  describing  the  traditions  as  derived  from 
his  national  ancestors,  not  from  his  (Pharisaic)  fathers  in  contrast  with 
those  of  other  Jews,  or  of  the  Sadducees.  Cf.  the  passage  cited 
above  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  traditions  observed  by  the  Pharisees 
are  described  not  as  coming  from  the  Pharisees,  but  from  the  fathers, 
and  criticised  not  on  the  ground  of  their  Pharisaic  origin,  but  as  being 
observed  by  the  Pharisees  as  authoritative.  Cf.  also  Mk.  7®-  ®. 

(b)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  conversion  and  his  conduct  immediately 
thereafter 

Passing  from  the  evidence  of  his  pre-Christian  life,  the  apostle 
now  draws  evidence  from  the  conversion -experience  and  his 
conduct  immediately  thereafter. 

^^And  when  it  pleased  him  who  from  my  mothers  womb  had  set 
me  apart,  and  who  called  me  through  his  grace,  ^Ho  reveal  his  Son 
in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,  immediately  I 
communicated  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  ^"^nor  did  I  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  those  that  were  apostles  before  me,  but  I  went  away 
into  Arabia  and  again  I  returned  to  Damascus. 


*vvv  8e  SrjAwaat  jSovAo/Lai,  on  vofs-iyia.  nva  TrapeSocrav  Toi  57}jut.a>  oi  Oaptaaloi  e#c  iraTeptav 
airep  ou#c  avayeypairTaL  ev  T015  Mtoucew?  vdp.015,  'cat  Sid  Tovro  ravra  to  'S.aSSov- 
Kaiuiv  yevo^  e'c/3aAAei,  Aeyov  eKclva  Selv  rfyeicrOai  vdp.ip,a -ra  •yeypap.p.et'a,  t<x  S' ex  napaSo- 
trews  TUfv  Trarepujv  ftij  rrjpeiv:  “And  now  I  wish  to  show  that  the  Pharisees  transmitted  to  the 
people  certain  usages  received  from  the  fathers  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  on  this  account  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  rejects  them,  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
gard  as  obligatory  those  things  that  are  written,  but  not  to  observe  the  things  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  the  fathers." 
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15.  ^Ore  Be  evSoKrjaev  6  cKpopLcra^;  fie  e/c  KoCkia^  fir]Tp6<^  fiov 
/cal  /caXecra^  Bia  ^aptTO?  avrov  (16)  aTro/caXvyjraL  tov  viov 
avTov  iv  ifiOL  “And  when  it  pleased  him  who  from  my  mother’s 
womb  had  set  me  apart,  and  who  called  me  through  his  grace, 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.”  The  affirmation  of  this  sentence  that 
after  his  conversion,  as  before,  the  apostle  kept  himself  apart 
from  the  Twelve  is  not  antithetical  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
but  continues  his  argument;  Be  should,  therefore,  be  translated 
“and,”  rather  than  “but”  (RV.).  For  the  purposes  of  his 
argument  the  central  element  of  the  statement  of  vv.^®-^^  is 
in  V. “immediately  I  communicated  not  with  flesh  and 
blood.”  For  this  statement,  however,  pertaining  to  his  con¬ 
duct  immediately  after  his  conversion  to  faith  in  Jesus,  he  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  in  vv.^^-^®^  by  referring  to  certain  antecedents 
of  his  conversion.  All  these  he  ascribes  to  God;  for  that 
o  a(f)opLcra<; .  .  .  /cal  KaXecra<;  refers  to  God,  and  aTTO/caXir^ai  to 
a  divine  act,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  referred 
to.  See  esp.  on  the  Pauline  usage  of  /caXeto,  v.  ®,  and  detached 
note  on  ^ K'rroKaXv'irTco  and  ’ Airo/cdXvyfrL^; ,  p.  433.  Of  the  three 
antecedents  here  named  the  first  and  second,  expressed  by 
d(f)opi(Ta<;  and  KaXecra^  are  associated  together  grammatically, 
the  participles  being  under  one  article  and  joined  by  icai.  But 
it  is  the  second  and  third  that  are  most  closely  associated  in 
time,  acf)OpL(ja(;  being  dated  from  his  birth,  while  the  events  de¬ 
noted  by  KaXecra^  and  airoKaXir^aij  as  the  usage  of  the  word 
KaXeoi  shows,  are  elements  or  immediate  antecedents  of  the 
conversion-experience. 

By  the  emphasis  which  in  his  references  to  these  antecedents 
of  his  conversion  he  throws  upon  the  divine  activity  and  grace 
(note  ev  'x^dpiri)  and  by  dating  the  first  of  these  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life  he  incidentally  strengthens  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  his  own  independent  divine  commission.  He  whom 
God  himself  from  his  birth  set  apart  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  whom  by  his  grace  he  called  into 
that  service  can  not  be  dependent  on  men  for  his  commission 
or  subject  to  their  control. 

The  question  whether  the  phrase  d7ro/caXvy}raL  ,  ,  ,  ev  ep>ol 
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refers  to  a  subjective  revelation  in  and  for  the  apostle  or  to 
an  objective  manifestation  of  Christ  in  and  through  him  to 
others  (on  which  Ell.,  e.  g.,  holds  the  former,  and  Ltft.  the  latter 
view)  can  not  be  answered  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the  meaning 
or  usage  of  the  preposition  eV.  h  ifioi  can  of  itself  mean  nothing 
else  than  “in  me.”  But  it  may  equally  well  represent  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  thought  “within  me,”  with  no  reference 
to  any  effect  upon  any  one  else  (cf.  Rom.  Gal.  2^0),  or  “in 
my  case”  and  thus  (impliedly)  “by  means  of  me  to  others”  {cf. 
V.24  I  Cor.  4®  I  Tim.  i^®).  Which  of  these  two  represents  the 
apostle’s  thought  must  be  decided  by  other  evidence  than  the 
mere  force  of  the  preposition,  (a)  The  meaning  of  the  verb 
cnrofcaXvTTTco.  As  pointed  out  in  the  detached  note  on  this 
word,  p.  433,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  aTroKaXvTrrco  denotes 
a  disclosure  of  something  by  the  removal  of  that  which  hitherto 
concealed  it,  and,  especially,  a  subjective  revelation  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  mind.  Now  it  is  evident  that  only  the  revelation  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  not  the  public  manifestation  or  presentation  of 
him  to  the  world  in  and  through  Paul,  could  be  thought  of 
either  in  general  as  a  disclosure  of  what  was  previously  hidden 
(since  Christ  had  already  been  preached  in  the  world  but  had 
been  hidden  in  his  true  character  from  Paul),  or  specifically  as 
a  subjective  revelation.  The  choice  of  the  word  aTroKaXvTrrcOj 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  the  former  of  the  two  views  named 
above,  (b)  Such  being  the  case  as  respects  the  meaning  of 
aTTOKaXvTTTcOj  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  in  and  through  Paul  to  others  could  hardly  have  been 
expressed  simply  by  iv  ifiOLj  but  would  require  5ta  ifxov 
or  some  such  addition  as  tw  Koaficp.  (c)  The  connection 
with  Lva  evaryyeXL^cofiaL  also  favours  the  reference  to  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  itself  affecting  Paul  only.  This  revelation  is  defined 
by  the  passage  as  the  third  stage  of  the  apostle’s  preparation 
for  his  public  proclamation  of  Christ  (not,  as  Ltft.  makes  it,  an 
integral  part  of  his  entrance  on  that  ministry;  eva^^eXi^(Dfxat 
avTov  defines  his  ministry,  to  which  the  divine  airoKaXy^lraij 
equally  with  the  a(j>op{aaL  and  the  icaXeaai^  were  preparatory). 
For  this  preaching  an  inward  revelation  to  Paul  of  the  Son  of 
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God,  whom  he  was  to  preach,  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
preparation;  a  manifestation  of  Christ  in  and  through  him  to 
others  is  too  nearly  identical  with  the  preaching  itself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  having  that  preaching  for  its  purpose,  (d) 
clearly  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  Paul  by  which  he 
received  his  gospel.  The  similarity  of  the  terms  used  here  and 
the  close  connection  of  the  thought — Paul  is  here  proving  what 
he  there  affirmed — make  it  probable  that  the  terms  mean  the 
same  and  the  fact  referred  to  is  the  same  here  as  there,  (e) 
Even  aside  from  any  similarity  of  terminology  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  subject  of  discourse  in  this  paragraph  is  not  how 
Paul  made  known  his  gospel,  but  how  he  received  it;  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  central  term  of  this  sentence  to  the  presentation  of 
Christ  to  others  involves  an  impossible  digression  from  the 
theme  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  apostle's  use  of  the  phrase  ^^Son  of  God”  and  v.^^  are 
either  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that  by  tov  vlov  avrov 
he  means  Jesus,  while  the  time  of  the  event  of  which  he  speaks 
and  the  phrase  ev  ifjLoi  make  it  certain  that  it  is  the  risen  Jesus 
of  whom  he  speaks.  Though  grammatically  the  direct  object 
of  airoKaXvylraL,  tov  vlov  avrov  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  conception  of  Jesus  which  he  obtained  in  the 
revelation;  it  is  thus  in  effect  equivalent  to  ^l'r](TOvv  (or 
elvai)  rov  vlov  avrov.  On  the  question,  which  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  understanding  of  the  genesis  of  Paul’s  gospel, 
especially  his  Christology,  what  aspect  of  the  divine  sonship 
of  Jesus  he  has  chiefly  in  mind  as  having  been  revealed  to  him 
in  the  Damascus  experience,  and  for  the  evidence  that  he  refers 
especially  to  sonship  as  involving  moral  likeness  to  God  and 
hence  revelation  of  God,  see  detached  note  on  The  Titles  and 
Predicates  of  Jesus,  V,  p.  408,  and  cf.  esp.  2  Cor.  4®. 

TR.  with  t^ADKLP  al.  pier,  d  Boh.  Arm.  Eth.  Or.  Dial.  Eus. 
Epiph.  ps-Ath.  Chr.  Cyr.  Euthal.  Severian  Thdrt.  Dam.  Aug.  al. 
insert  h  0s6<;  after  siSox.iQO'sv.  The  text  as  above,  without  h  6569, 
is  attested  by  BEG  1905  f  g  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.  hard.)  Eus.  Epiph.  Chr. 
Thdrt.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Hier.  al.  Transcriptional  probability 
strongly  favours  the  text  without  6  0£6<;  as  the  original,  since  there  is 
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an  obvious  motive  for  the  (correct)  interpretative  gloss,  but  none  for  its 
omission.  In  view  of  the  indecisive  character  of  the  external  evidence 
the  internal  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  decisive  for  the  omission. 

The  verb  euBoxlw  (the  earliest  extant  instances  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Lxx,  where  it  stands  most  often  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  nsn,  “to  accept,”  “approve,”  “delight  in,”  “be  pleased,”  and 
which  is  found  in  secular  writers  from  Polybius  down)  has  two  general 
uses:  (i)  “to  accept,”  “to  be  pleased  with,”  “to  take  delight  in,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  acc.,  dat.,  or  with  the  acc.,  or  ev  with  the  dat.:  Gen.  331® 
Ps.  511®  I  Chron.  29®  Ps.  77^  Sir.  9^2  i  Mac.  8*  Mt.  3^^  i2>«  2  Thes.  2^^; 
(2)  “to  see  fit,”  “to  consent,”  “to  choose,”  followed  by  an  infinitive, 
or  with  an  infinitive  understood.  Ps.  40”  (only  Lxx  instance) ;  i  Mac. 
523  1441.  48.  47  Rom.  152®  I  Cor.  1*1  2  Cor.  5®  Col.  i  Thes.  2®  sK 

In  this  latter  sense  and  construction  the  verb  seems  often  to  convey 
the  subsidiary  implication  that  the  purpose  referred  to  is  kindly  or 
gracious  towards  those  affected  by  the  action  expressed  by  the  infinitive; 
especially  is  this  true  when  the  verb  is  used  of  God.  See  Ps.  40“  2  Mac. 
14®®  Lk.  i2®2  Col.  cf.  the  use  of  euBoxlx  (which  had  clearly  acquired 
as  one  of  its  senses  “good-will,”  “favour”)  in  Ps.  51^®  Sir.  32  (35)*®  Ps. 
Sol.  8®®  Lk.  2‘®  Phil.  2^5,  and  see  S.  and  H.  on  Rom.  loq  “In  this  sense  it 
came  to  be  used  almost  technically  of  the  good-will  of  God  to  man.” 
It  is  doubtless  with  such  an  implication  of  the  gracious  character  of 
the  divine  act  that  Paul  uses  the  verb  in  this  place.  The  clause  empha¬ 
sises  at  the  same  time  the  tact  that  he  owed  his  “call”  to  God  and  that 
the  call  itself  was  an  act  of  divine  grace. 

’A^op^I^stv  signifies  not  “to  remove  from  a  place,”  but  “to  mark  off 
from  something  else,”  “to  separate  or  set  apart  from  others”  (Mt.  13®* 
25®®  Lk.  6®®  Acts  19®  2  Cor.  Gal.  2®®  Lev.  13®*  ®*  etfreq.  in  Lxx  and 

in  classical  writers);  esp.  to  set  apart  for  a  particular  service,  this  latter 
occurring  in  Aristot.,  Pol.  6.  8®®  (1322  b®®);  Lxx  (Ex.  13®®  Deut.  4®®, 
etc.);  and  N.  T.  (Acts  13®  Rom.  i®).  In  view  of  this  meaning  of  (i9op{l^€iv, 
Ik  Y.oiXlxq  pMf]Tp6(;  ptou  must  be  taken,  according  to  what  is  in  any  case 
its  usual  sense,  as  a  phrase  of  time  meaning  “from  birth.”  See  Judg. 
16®®  Ps.  22®®  71®  Isa.  49®  (Job  I®®  38®  only  otherwise);  Lk.  i®®  Jn.  9® 
Acts  3®  14®  (Mt.  19®®  only  otherwise).  Cf.  also  Jer.  i®. 

On  the  Pauline  usage  of  the  word  KaXIto,  see  on  v.®  and  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  x<^ptq,  see  detached  note,  p.  423.  5t(5:  is  manifestly  instrumental, 
but  not  in  the  stricter  and  more  usual  sense  of  the  term.  It  marks  its 
object  not  as  that  which,  standing,  so  to  speak,  between  the  doer  of  the 
action  and  its  effect,  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  action  is 
accomplished  (as,  e.  g.,  Rom.  15®*  Gal.  3®®  5®®  el  freq.), 'hut  rather  as  that 
which  standing  behind  the  action  renders  it  possible;  so,  e.  g.,  Acts  i® 
Rom.  I*  I  Thes.  4®.  Cf.  note  on  Stci  instrumental  under  v. ®.  The 
phrase  Bta  aOxoO  may  be  rendered,  “by  virtue  of  his  grace,” 

“in  the  exercise  of  his  grace.” 
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Lva  evayyeXL^cofJLaL  avTov  iv  Tok  eOvecnv,  ''that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  Gentiles.”  The  verb  evayy,  itself  char¬ 
acterises  the  message  as  glad  tidings,  or  perhaps  rather  as  the 
glad  message,  the  gospel  {cf.  on  v.®),  while  avTov  (acc.  of  con¬ 
tent;  cf.  for  this  construction  i  Cor.  15^  2  Cor.  ii^  Eph. 
2^7  and  Delbruck,  Vergleichende  Syntax,  §  179),  referring  to  tov 
vlov  avTOV  defines  its  substance.  A  similar  thought  of  the 
content  of  the  gospel  as  summed  up  in  Christ  himself  is  ex- 
,pressed  in  Rom.  20  i  Cor.  2  Cor.  Phil.  The  use 
of  the  present  tense  evayyeXi^co/xai,  following  the  aorists 
a^opto-a9,  fcaXeaa^,  and  airoKaXvyjraL  indicates  that  the  apostle 
has  distinctly  in  mind  that  these  definite  events  had  for  their 
purpose  a  continued  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Cf.  1  Thes.  4^^ 
Phil.  Eph.  428.  Accurately  but  somewhat  awkwardly  ren¬ 
dered  into  English  the  clause  would  read,  "that  I  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  preach  him,  as  glad  tidings  (or  as  the  good  news) 
among  the  Gentiles.” 

In  a  few  instances,  chiefly  in  the  phrases  icoXXoc  eOvrj  and  to:  IOvtj 
as  they  occur  in  O.  T.  quotations,  the  word  IGvtq  is  used  by  Paul  in  the 
general  sense  meaning  “nations.”  But  otherwise  and  almost  uni¬ 
formly  it  means  “Gentiles”  as  distinguished  from  Jews.  This  is  most 
clearly  the  sense  in  this  letter,  except  perhaps  in  3^^;  see  2^. 

2  8  a,  14^  Undoubtedly  then  Paul  means  here  to  define  the  divinely  in¬ 
tended  sphere  of  his  preaching  as  among  the  Gentiles.  Whether  he 
recognised  this  fact  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  which  had  this  preach¬ 
ing  as  its  purpose,  or  whether  the  perception  of  this  definition  of  his 
work  came  later,  this  passage  does  not  decide.  According  to  Acts  26'^ 
it  came  in  connection  with  his  conversion.  The  preposition  Iv  is  impor¬ 
tant,  indicating  that  the  scope  of  his  mission  as  conceived  by  him  was 
not  simply  the  Gentiles  (for  this  he  must  have  written 
aOxbv  Toi?  eOveaiv)  but  among  the  Gentiles,  and  by  implication  included 
all  who  were  in  Gentile  lands.  Cf.  on  22*  ». 

eWem  ov  TrpocraveOefnjv  crapfcl  teal  at/xart,  "immedi¬ 
ately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.”  The  negative 
ov  limits  TTpoaaveOepLTjVj  not  evdeoy;,  which  in  that  case  it  must 
have  preceded,  as  in  Lk.  21^;  and  this  being  so,  evOeco^ 
must  be  taken  with  the  whole  sentence  as  far  as  '  A  pa  lav,  not 
simply  ov  TrpoaaveOipirjv,  since  by  its  meaning  evOeco^  calls  for 
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an  affirmation,  not  simply  a  statement  of  non-action.  Zahn’s 
contention  that  the  time  of  the  departure  to  Arabia  is  not 
fixed  except  as  within  the  three  years  of  is  therefore  with¬ 
out  ground.  Place  for  the  events  of  Acts  gi9h-22  found 

not  at  this  point  but  after  Ltft.  gives  the  sense  correctly: 
“Forthwith  instead  of  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  I 
departed,”  etc. 

Sapxf  xal  primarily  denoting  the  parts  of  a  living  physical 

body  (Heb.  2*^  is  here  used  by  metonymy,  as  alone  more  fre¬ 
quently  is,  for  a  being  having  such  a  body,  i.  e.,  for  a  corporeally  condi¬ 
tioned  living  being,  in  contrast  with  beings  of  a  higher  order,  especially 
with  God.  Cf.  Sir.  14I8  1731  Eph.  6^^  and  esp.  Mt.  See  detached 
note  on  IIveGtxa  and  p.  492.  xpoaavsOipnQv  (here  and  2®  only  in 

N.  T.)  signifies  ‘‘to  betake  one’s  self  to,”  “to  hold  conference  with,”  “to 
communicate”  whether  for  receiving  or  imparting.  (See  Chrysipp.  ap. 
Suid.  s.v.  >£6^x0?  [Bernhardy,  959]:  ovap  yap  Tcvdc  9Y3at  OsaadpLsvov  .  .  . 
xpoaavaOsjOat  6v£cpoxp{'uy]:  “For  he  says  that  a  certain  man  having  had 
a  dream  conferred  with  the  interpreter  of  dreams”;  Luc.  Jup.  Trag.  i; 
Diod.  Sic.  17.  116^,  Tocq  pidvTsat  xpoaava6i[jL£vo<;  xepl  toO  aT][xe(ou,  “con¬ 
ferring  with  the  soothsayer  concerning  the  sign.”  See  extended  note  in 
Zahn  ad  loc.  pp.  64/.  In  2«,  where  the  verb  is  limited  by  an  acc.  and 
dat.,  impartation  is  apparently  what  is  in  mind;  here,  primarily  at  least, 
receiving,  as  is  indicated  by  the  general  subject  of  discourse,  viz.,  the 
source  of  his  gospel;  yet  note  the  double  aspect  of  the  act  referred  to 
in  the  passages  quoted  above,  involving  narrating  the  dream  or  the 
sign  and  receiving  advice  concerning  it. 

17.  ovhe  avTjXOov  €69  ’lepocroXu/xa  7rpo9  toi>9  Trpo  ifiov 
airocTToXov^^  “nor  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  that 
were  apostles  before  me.”  The  reference  is,  of  course,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Twelve,  yet  would  include  any,  such  as  James, 
who  had  been  recognised  as  apostles  before  Paul  himself  re¬ 
ceived  the  apostolic  office.  The  preposition  irpo  is  evidently 
used  in  its  temporal  sense.  The  reference  to  Jerusalem  indi¬ 
cates  that  at  this  time  Jerusalem  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  movement  as  conducted  by  the  Twelve,  and  that 
they  or  the  leaders  among  them  still  resided  there.  The  use 
of  the  phrase  tou9  irpo  epov  airoaToXov^  involves  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  apostleship  of  the  Twelve,  and  implies  that  Paul 
regarded  his  apostleship  and  that  of  the  Twelve  as  of  essen- 
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dally  the  same  character.  Cf.  detached  note  on  Attoo-toXo?, 
p.  363.  It  possibly  suggests  that  he  regarded  himself  as  already 
at  the  time  referred  to,  an  apostle,  but  does  not  necessarily 
involve  this. 

oOSI iv^XOov:  KAKLP al. pier.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  (harcl-txt.)  Arm.  Aeth.  Boh. 
Chr.  Euthal.  Cyr.  Thrdt.  Dam.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Aug.  Hier.;  oOBe 
dcx^lOov:  BDFG  103,  181,  429.  462,  Syr.  (psh.  harcl-mg.)  B^.  Thp  . 
The  attestation  of  ix-  seems  to  be  Western,  that  of  dv-  Alexandn^  and 
Syrian.  Either  reading  might  arise  by  assimilation,  4vy)>.9ov  under  the 
induence  of  v.>S  <i!xf|X6ov  under  that  of  -’b  but  the  former  more  easily 
because  of  the  si?  >Ispoci6Xuii.c<.  Because  it  was  common  usage  to  speak 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  (as  in  v.»;  cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  r.)  ix^kOov 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  to  dvijkeov  than  the  reverse,  but 
for  the  same  reason  intrinsic  probability  is  on  the  side  of  ivijXSov,  ^ 
the  latter  is  in  this  case  perhaps  of  greater  weight.  The  Prepond^- 
ance  of  evidence  is  but  slightly  in  favour  of  Sv^XBov.  So  Tdf.  WH. 
Ltft.  Sief.  Sd.  a  al.  Contra  Zahn. 

aXka  cnrrjXdov  ek  'Apa^iav,  “but  I  went  away  into  Arabia.” 

-K  The  purpose  of  this  visit  to  Arabia,  though  not  specifically 
stated,  is  clearly  implied  in  ov  irpocyaveOefivv  aapKi  Kai  at, pan 
above.  By  that  phrase  the  aposde  denies  not  only  that  he 
sought  instruction  from  the  Twelve  in  particular,  but  Aat  he 
put  himself  in  communication  with  men  at  all,  excluding  not 
only  the  receiving  of  instruction,  but  the  imparting  of  it.  The 
only  natural,  almost  the  only  possible,  imphcation  is  that  he 
sought  communion  with  God,  a  thought  sufficiently  indicated 
on  the  one  side  by  the  antithesis  of  “flesh  and  blood”  and  on 
the  other  by  the  mention  of  the  relatively  desert  land  to  which 
he  went.  The  view  of  some  of  the  early  fathers  (adopted 
substantially  by  Bous.)  that  he  sought  no  instruction  from 
men,  but  having  received  his  message  hastened  to  Arabia  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  “barbarous  and  savage  people”  of  this 
foreign  land  (for  fuUer  statement  of  the  early  views  see  Ltft, 
p.  90)  is  not  sustained  by  the  language.  He  must  in  that  case 
have  written  not  irpoauveOepriv,  but  some  such  expression  as 
ovK  i^^Tr)<Te  hhacTKaXlav.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  psy¬ 
chological  probability.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  must  at  once  have  undermined  that  structure  of  Pharisaic 
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thought  which  he  had  hitherto  accepted,  and,  no  doubt,  fur¬ 
nished  also  the  premises  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  thought. 
But  the  replacement  of  the  ruined  structure  with  a  new  one 
built  on  the  new  premises  and  as  complete  as  the  materials 
and  his  power  of  thought  enabled  him  to  make  it,  however 
urgent  the  necessity  for  it,  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
an  hour  or  a  day.  The  process  would  have  been  simpler  had 
the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  been,  as  it  was  to  some 
of  his  fellow  Jews,  the  mere  addition  to  Judaism  of  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  long-expected  Messiah;  it  would  have  been 
simpler  if  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  had  been  to  him  what  it 
doubtless  was  to  many  of  his  Gentile  converts,  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  religion  with  an  almost  total  displacement  of  former 
religious  views  and  practices.  To  Paul  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  meant  neither  of  these,  but  a  revolutionary 
revision  of  his  former  beliefs,  which  issued  in  a  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  differed  from  the  primitive  Christian  faith  as  com¬ 
monly  held  by  Jewish  Christians  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
latter  differed  from  current  Judaism.  Only  prolonged  thought 
could  enable  him  to  see  just  how  much  of  the  old  was  to  be 
abandoned,  how  much  revised,  how  much  retained  unchanged. 
Many  days  would  be  needed  to  construct  out  of  the  material 
new  and  old  even  so  much  of  a  new  system  as  would  enable 
him  to  begin  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  new  faith.  A  period 
of  retirement  in  which  he  should  in  some  measure  accomplish 
this  necessary  task  is  both  more  consistent  with  his  language 
and  in  itself  more  probable  than  an  impetuous  plunging  into 
evangelism.  Particularly  improbable  is  the  selection  of  Arabia 
(see  below  on  the  meaning  of  the  word)  as  a  place  of  preaching. 
Aside  from  the  question  whether  there  were  Jews  in  Arabia, 
and  whether  Paul  at  this  early  period  recognised  with  sufficient 
clearness  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  to  lead  him  to  seek  at  once 
a  Gentile  field  of  effort,  it  is  clear  alike  from  his  letters  and 
from  the  narrative  of  Acts  that  Paul  had  a  strong  preference 
for  work  in  the  centres  of  population  and  of  civilised  life.  A 
withdrawal  to  a  region  like  that  of  Arabia,  sparsely  inhabited 
and  comparatively  untouched  by  either  Jewish  or  Roman  civ- 
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ilisation  is  almost  certainly,  unless  Paul’s  disposition  in  this 
respect  underwent  a  radical  change,  not  a  missionary  enterprise 
but  a  withdrawal  from  contact  with  men. 

The  term  ’Apa^ia  (Heb.  originally  simply  “desert”)  is  applied 
by  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  down  to  the  whole  or  various  por¬ 
tions  of  that  vast  peninsula  that  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
southwest  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  River  on  the 
northeast,  and  extends  to  the  ocean  on  the  southeast.  See  Hdt,  2“ 
^107-ni  439  i^Encyc.  Bib.).  Its  northwestern  boundary  was  some¬ 
what  vague,  but  the  term  generally  included  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  excluded  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Within  this  great  territory, 
inhabited  doubtless  by  many  nomad  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  the  Naba¬ 
teans  established  itself  some  time  previous  to  312  b.  c.  (see  Encyc.  Bib. 
art.  “Nabateans”).  In  Jos.  Ant.  14.  15  /,  (i^,  which  refers  to  the 
time  of  Hyrcanus  II  and  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  Aretas,  known 
from  other  sources  to  be  king  of  the  Nabateans,  is  spoken  of  as  king  of 
the  Arabians  {cf.  also  2  Mac.  58);  his  country  is  said  to  border  upon 
Judea  and  its  capital  to  be  Petra.  2  Cor.  has  been  interpreted  as 
showing  that  at  the  time  to  which  our  present  passage  refers  the  Naba¬ 
tean  dominion  included  Damascus.  See  Schiirer,  Gesch.  des  jiid.  Volkes,^ 
vol.  I,  pp.  726  f.  In  that  case  Paul  would  seem  to  say  that  he  went 
from  a  city  of  Arabia  into  Arabia,  which  would  be  like  saying  that  one 
went  from  London  into  England.  But  it  is  known  that  Pompey  gave 
Damascus  to  Syria,  and  the  coins  of  Damascus  show  that  down  to 
34  A.  D.  (between  34  and  62  a.  d.  evidence  is  lacking)  it  was  under  Rome; 
while  a  passage  which  Josephus  {Ant.  14.  117  [7^])  quotes  from  Strabo 
refers  to  an  ethnarch  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  thus  indicates  that 
the  title  ethnarch  might  be  applied  to  one  who  acted  as  governor  of  the 
people  of  a  given  nationality  residing  in  a  foreign  city.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  which  Paul  is  speaking,  though  there 
was  an  ethnarch  of  the  Nabateans  in  the  city,  Damascus  was  not  under 
Nabatean  rule,  hence  not  in  Arabia.  This  both  removes  ail  difficulty 
from  this  sentence,  and  makes  it  practically  certain  that  by  'Apa^fa 
Paul  means  the  Nabatean  kingdom.  See  Clemen,  Paulus,  I  83;  Lake, 
Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  321  ff.* 

Into  what  portion  of  the  kingdom  Paul  went  the  sentence  does  not, 
of  course,  indicate.  That  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  in  Arabia  is  shown  in  425,  which,  if  the  clause  is  a  genuine  part 
of  the  epistle,  shows  also  that  Paul  so  included  it.  But  this  does  not 

*  Zahn,  Neue  kirchl.  Zeitschr,,  1904,  pp.  34-41,  and  following  him,  Bachmann,  Der  zweite 
Brief  d.  Paulus  an  die  Konnther,  p.  383,  think  that  the  ethnarch  had  jurisdiction  over 
(nomad?)  Nabateans  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  But  while  this  supposition  comports  well 
with  e<j>povpei  TTjy  noAtu,  it  is  less  accordant  with  ey  Aa/naa-Kw. 
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prove  that  it  was  to  this  peninsula  that  Paul  went.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  went  to  a  city,  Petra  in  the  south  and  Bostra  in  the 
north  are  among  the  possibilities.  There  is  nothing  to  necessitate  the 
supposition  that  he  went  far  from  Damascus,  nor  anything  to  exclude 
a  far-distant  journey  except  that  if  he  had  gone  far  to  the  south  a  return 
to  Damascus  would  perhaps  have  been  improbable. 

Ka\  irakiv  v7^€aTp€^jra  eh  ^apbaemov,  *‘and  again  I  returned 
to  Damascus/'  An  indirect  assertion  that  the  experience  de¬ 
scribed  above  (aTroKaXvy^aL  tov  vlov  avTov  ev  i/jLoi)  occurred  at 
Damascus  (c/.  Acts  9^-22  and  parallels);  from  which,  however,  it 
neither  follows  that  the  a7roKd\injn<:  here  spoken  of  must  be¬ 
cause  of  Acts  93.  4  be  interpreted  as  an  external  appearance  of 
Jesus,  nor  that  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  an  experience  wholly  subjective.  The  identity  of 
place,  Damascus,  and  the  evident  fact  that  both  passages  refer 
to  the  experience  by  which  Paul  was  led  to  abandon  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Jesus  and  accept  him  as  the  Christ,  require  us  to  refer 
both  statements  to  the  same  general  occasion;  but  not  (nor  are 
we  permitted),  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  one  expression 
by  the  other.  As  shown  above  our  present  passage  deals  only 
with  the  subjective  element  of  the  experience.  For  the  apos¬ 
tle's  own  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  event  viewed 
objectively,  cf.  1  Cor.  9I  151-8. 

(c)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawn  from  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem  three  years  after  his  conversion  (i^®-2o). 

The  apostle  now  takes  up  the  circumstances  of  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  Damascus  experience,  finding  in  it  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  source  of  truth  independent 
of  men. 

^^Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Cephas, 
and  1  remained  with  him  fifteen  days,  ^Hnd  no  other  of  the  apostles 
did  I  see  except  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  ^^Now  as  re¬ 
spects  the  things  which  I  write  to  you,  behold,  before  God,  I  am 
not  lying. 

18.  ’'ETTctra  pera  rpia  hrj  dvrjXOov  eh  'lepoaoXvfia  laroprjcraL 
l^T]<pdVj  “Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
visit  Cephas."  The  phrase  “after  three  years"  is  argumenta- 
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tive  in  purpose,  not  merely  chronological.  The  mention  of  the 
period  subsequent  to  his  conversion  during  which  he  volun¬ 
tarily  abstained  from  contact  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
tends  to  show  his  entire  independence  of  them.  The  three 
years  are  therefore  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  not  from  his 
return  to  Damascus,  but  from  the  crisis  of  his  life  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  departure  from  Damascus.  The  exact  length  of  the 
interval  can  not  be  determined  from  this  phrase,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  round  number  {cf.  Acts  20^1,  and  with  it  Acts  19®' 

In  reckoning  the  years  of  their  kings  the  later  Jews  apparently 
counted  the  years  from  one  New  Year’s  Day,  the  ist  of  Abib 
(or  Nisan)  to  another,  and  the  fraction  of  a  year  on  either  side 
as  a  year.  See  Wieseler,  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Gospels j  pp.  53  ff.  But  we  do  not  know  that  Paul  would  have 
followed  the  same  method  in  a  statement  such  as  this.  It  is 
not  possible  in  any  case  to  determine  how  large  a  part  of  the 
three  years  was  spent  in  Arabia. 

Ktq^ocv  is  the  reading  of  S*AB  33,  424®,  1912,  Syr.  (psh.  hcl-mg.  pal.) 
Boh.  Aeth.  The  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  generally  read  IIlTpov, 
which  is  evidently  the  substitution  of  the  more  familiar  for  the  less 
familiar  name  of  the  apostle. 

The  verb  (cognate  with  iJTwp,  tSpiq,  olSa)  is  found  in  Greek 

writers  from  Herodotus  down,  meaning  “to  inquire”;  in  Aristotle  and 
later  writers  in  the  sense  “to  narrate,”  “to  report”;  it  has  this  sense 
also  in  i  Esdr.  131(33).  40(42)^  the  only  passages  in  biblical  Greek  beside 
the  present  one  in  which  the  word  occurs  at  all;  it  occurs  in  Plut.  Thes. 
3o<;  Pomp.  40^;  Polyb.  3.  48^^  with  the  meaning  “to  visit”  (places),  and 
in  Jos.  {Ant.  8. 46  [2^]  Bell.  6. 81  [i^]);  Clem.  Rom.  (8^0  meaning  “to  visit” 
(persons).  See  Hilg.  and  Ell.  ad  loc.  The  sense  in  the  present  passage 
is  evidently  that  which  is  found  also  in  Josephus.  By  the  use  of  this 
word  Paul  characterises  his  journey  as  having  had  for  its  purpose 
personal  acquaintance  with  Peter,  rather  than  the  receiving  of  in¬ 
struction.  Cf.  V.  and  see  below  on  xpbc;  au-rov. 

KoX  eirefieiva  irpo^  avrov  r^fMcpa^  heKanrevre*  And  I  remained 
with  him  fifteen  days.”  The  use  of  the  phrase  7rpo9  avrov^ 
with  its  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  referring  definitely 
to  Peter,  rather  than  7rpo9  with  a  plural  pronoun  or  an  adverb 
of  place,  emphasises  the  purely  personal  character  of  the  visit. 
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On  the  preposition  tt/oo?  with  the  accusative  after  a  verb  not 
expressing  motion,  cf.  Th.  s.v.l  2  b,  and  for  exx.  in  Paul  see 
I  Thes.  3^  Gal.  2^  4^®-  etc.  The  mention  of  the  brief  duration 
of  the  stay  is  intended,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  three 
years  of  absence  from  Jerusalem,  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  to  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  Twelve,  learning  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  gospel  from  them.  Cf,  ovre  v. 

19.  hepov  Be  Td)U  ciTrocrToXwv  ovfc  elBov,  el  'Iukco^ov  tov 
dSeKcpop  TOV  KvpLOv.  ‘‘and  no  other  of  the  apostles  did  I  see 
except  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.”  On  the  use  of  hepov, 
see  detached  note,  p.  420.  It  is  evidently  used  here  in  its 
closest  approximation  to  aXXo9,  denoting  merely  numerical 
non-identity,  not  qualitative  distinction,  el  pLT]  means  here,  as 
always  before  a  noun,  ''except.”  The  only  question  is  whether 
el  'laKco^oVj  etc.,  is  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  statement  erepov  .  .  .  ov/c  elBov^  or  only  a  part  of  it,  ovk 
elBov.  Either  is  in  accordance  with  usage  (see  Th.  et.  III 
Sc/3j  and  such  cases  as  Lk.  426.27  Rom.  etc.).  In  this 
passage,  however,  the  view  which  would  make  the  exception 
apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  preceding  assertion  is  excluded, 
since  Paul  certainly  can  not  mean  to  say  that  he  saw  no  one  in 
Jerusalem  except  Peter  and  James,  or  even,  according  at  least 
to  Acts  927,  no  person  of  importance.  The  phrase  must  proba¬ 
bly  be  taken  as  stating  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  assertion,  and  as  implying  that  James  was  an  apostle. 
The  assumption  that  the  term  aTroVroXo?  is  applied  to  James 
in  a  broad  and  loose  sense  only  (so  Sief.,  e.  g.)  is  without  good 
ground  in  usage  and  is  especially  unjustified  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  term  aTrocrroXcoi/  under  which  James  is  by  the  exceptive 
phrase  included,  refers  primarily  to  the  Twelve.  Cf.  detached 
note  on  ’AttoVtoXo?,  p.  363. 

James,  here  designated  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  doubtless  the  same 
who  is  similarly  spoken  of  in  Mk.  6»,  and  simply  as  James  in  Gal.  2*'  ** 
I  Cor.  15^  Acts  1513  2138;  cf.  also  Jn.  75  i  Cor.  9®.  He  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  Twelve;  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
brought  to  believe  in  Jesus  by  the  vision  recorded  in  i  Cor.  15^ 
He  early  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Gal  2»- 
Acts  and  was  known  in  later  tradition  as  the  first  bishop  of 
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that  church  (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  II  i).  The  view  of  Jerome  which  iden¬ 
tifies  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
(see  defence  of  it  by  Meyrick  in  Smith,  DB  art.  “James,”  and  criti¬ 
cism  by  Mayor  in  H.DB  art.  “Brethren  of  the  Lord”)  rests  on  no 
good  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  positive  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  he  was  older  than  Jesus,  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  a  wife  pre¬ 
vious  to  Mary.  See  Ltft.’s  defence  of  this  (Epiphanian)  view  in  Dis¬ 
sertation  II,  appended  to  his  Galatians,  and  reprinted  as  Dissertation  I, 
in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age;  and  Farrar’s  argument  for  the 
(Helvidian)  view  that  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  were  sons  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  in  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  chap.  XIX,  and  in  Smith,  DB 
art.  “Brothers  of  the  Lord”;  also  Mayor,  op.  cit.,  and  Cone,  art. 
“James”  in  Encyc.  Bib.  Mt.  and  Lk.  V  naturally  imply  that  the 
early  church  knew  of  children  of  Mary  younger  than  Jesus.  It  does 
not  indeed  tollow  that  all  the  six  children  named  in  Mk.  6®  were  borne 
by  her.  But  neither  is  there  any  direct  evidence  that  there  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Jn.  ip®®*  might  suggest  it  (cf. 
Ltft.  tc.  s.)  but  its  late  date  and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  statement 
is  in  intent  historical  or  symbolic  diminish  its  value  for  historical  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  other  hand  the  implication  of  the  infancy  narrative  of 
Mt.  and  Lk.  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of  Jesus  and  hence  that 
his  sons  by  a  former  marriage  were  not  brothers  of  Jesus,  can  not  be 
cited  against  the  Epiphanian  view;  for  not  only  does  this  presuppose  a 
strictness  in  the  use  of  the  term  brother  which  is  unsustained  by  usage, 
but  the  evidence  of  this  passage  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  title  “brother 
of  the  Lord”  was  given  to  James,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline  let¬ 
ters  in  general  (cf.  on  4O  as  to  the  time  when  the  theory  of  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesus  became  current,  make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  former 
much  preceded  the  latter. 

20.  a  Be  ypdcfxo  vfuv,  IBov  ivcIoTnov  rod  0eov  on  ov  'ylrevBofiai. 

Now  as  respects  the  things  which  I  write  to  you,  behold,  be¬ 
fore  God,  I  am  not  lying.”  For  similar  afl&rmations  of  Paul 
that  in  the  presence  of  God  he  is  speaking  truly,  see  i  Thes.  2® 
2  Cor.  ii^L  Its  use  here  shows  clearly  that  the  facts  just 
stated  are  given  not  simply  for  their  historical  value,  but  as 
evidence  of  what  he  has  before  asserted,  his  independence  of 
the  Twelve,  a  ypdcpco  doubtless  refers  to  all  that  precedes,  from 
V.  (or  on.  Even  so  one  can  not  but  wonder  why  Paul 
should  use  such  very  strong  language  unless  he  had  been 
charged  with  misstating  the  facts  about  his  visits  to  the  other 
apostles. 
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(d)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawn  from  the 
period  of  his  stay  in  Syria  and  Cilicia 

The  apostle  now  turns  to  a  period,  which  2^  compared  with 
shows  to  have  been  eleven  or  even  fourteen  years,  during 
which  he  was  out  of  Judea  and  not  in  touch  with  the  other 
apostles,  yet  was  carrying  on  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel. 

^^Then  I  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  ^^and  I  was 
tmknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judea  that  are  in  Christ;  “^^only 
they  heard  (kept  hearing),  Our  former  persecutor  is  now  preach¬ 
ing  the  faith  which  formerly  he  ravaged;  and  they  glorified  God  in 
me. 


21,  ^'ETretra  ^\9ov  ek  ra  fcXifiara  ri}?  ^vpta^  teal  rr}?  Kt- 
Xifcla^.  ^^Then  I  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.’’ 
That  this  was  a  period  of  preaching,  not,  like  that  in  Arabia, 
of  retirement,  is  implied  in  v.^^,  eva^^eXll^erai.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  had  yet  begun  to  work  distinctively  for  the 
Gentiles  in  these  regions,  see  below  on  v.^^. 

The  repetition  of  the  article  before  KtXix(a<;  is  very  unusual.  The 
two  regions  being  adjacent  and  both  nouns  limiting  xXf;xaTa,  one  would 
expect  a  single  article,  standing  before  the  first  one.  See,  e.  g.,  Acts  i» 
gi  gzs  1^23,41  275;  Jos.  Anl.  8.  36  (2^)  12.  154  (4O;  Bell.  2.  95  (6®)  2.  247 
(i2»),  which  reflect  the  all  but  uniform  usage  of  N.  T.  and  Josephus,  to 
which  Ant.  13. 175  (4O  and  12.  233  (4")  are  not  really  exceptions.  Note 
especially  Acts  15**,  xaTa  T-fjv  ’AvTt6xetav  xal  Supfav  xal  KtXcxfav.  In 
Acts  is^b  where  Eupfav  and  KtXix^av  occur  in  the  same  order,  the  article 
is  inserted  before  KtXtxfav  by  BD  caL*®®  Thphyl'^  only.  This  strong 
preponderance  of  usage  makes  the  second  article  in  the  present  passage 
a  very  difficult  reading,  but  even  more  strongly  points  to  the  secondary 
character  of  the  reading  without  it,  sustained  by  i<*33,  241,  1908. 
That  some  mss.  should  have  omitted  it  in  conformity  with  common 
usage  is  not  strange;  that  all  the  rest  should  have  inserted  it,  departing 
thereby  both  from  usage  and  the  original  text,  is  almost  impossible. 

22.  Be  ayvoov/xevo<;  rm  TrpocrcoTrm  rat?  ifc/cXrjo-iat^; 

TovSa/a9  rak  iv  'Kptcrrw,  ^‘and  I  was  unknown  by  face  to 
the  churches  of  Judea  that  are  in  Christ.”  The  periphrastic 
form  of  the  imperfect  tends  to  emphasise  the  continuance  of 
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the  state,  remained  unknown.”  The  motive  of  these  state¬ 
ments  of  the  apostle  respecting  his  departure  into  Syria  and 
Cilicia  and  the  non-acquaintance  of  the  Judean  churches  with 
him  is  doubtless  to  show  that  his  work  during  this  period  was 
not  in  that  region  in  which  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Twelve,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  began  at  once  an  independent  mission.  This,  rather 
than,  e.  g.,  the  intention  to  show  that  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  or  instruction  of  these  churches,  is  what  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  argument,  which  has  to  do  not  with  his 
contact  with  Christians  in  general,  but  with  his  subjection  to 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  primitive  Christianity.  On  the 
expression  rat?  efcic\r]aCav^  .  .  ,  ev  ^picTTMj  cf.  i  Thes.  i*  2^^ 
2  Thes.  Phil  ik  On  the  force  of  the  preposition  as  meaning 
“in  fellowship  with,”  see  Th.  s.  v,  1  6  b,  and  cf.  5®.  The  ex¬ 
pression  characterises  the  churches  referred  to  as  Christian  as 
distinguished  from  Jewish,  but  reflects  also  the  apostle^s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  intimacy  of  the  fellowship  between  these  com¬ 
munities  and  the  risen  Jesus. 

In  itself  the  phrase  “churches  of  Judea”  of  course  includes  that  of 
Jerusalem.  Nor  is  that  church  excluded  by  the  fact  of  PauFs  persecu¬ 
tion  of  it,  since  this  would  not  necessarily  involve  his  meeting  face  to 
face  those  whom  he  persecuted,  and,  moreover,  some  years  elapsed 
between  the  events  referred  to  in  v.“  and  those  here  recorded;  nor  by 
the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in  vv.  ”,  since  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  unknown  can  hardly  be  taken  so  literally  as  to  mean 
that  no  member  of  the  church  had  ever  seen  him.  In  favour  of  the  more 
inclusive  use  of  the  term  is  also  i  Thes.  2”,  where  a  similar  phrase  is 
employed  without  the  exclusion  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  can  Acts  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  argument  against  the  more  inclusive  sense  of  the 
term.  For,  though  v.”  manifestly  implies  such  an  acquaintance  of 
Paul  with  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  as  to  contradict  his  state¬ 
ment  here  if  it  includes  Jerusalem,  and  though  v.”  itself  might  be 
accepted  as  not  directly  contradicted  by  vv.  ”  of  the  present  pas¬ 
sage,  yet  the  conflict  between  the  first-hand  testimony  of  the  latter 
and  w.  **  of  the  Acts  passage  is  such  as  to  call  in  question  the  accu¬ 
racy  in  details  of  the  whole  section  in  Acts.  Acts  26”  is  even  more  at 
variance  with  Paul’s  statement  here,  unless  it  refers  to  a  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  period  covered  by  Gal.  i”-“.  Nor  can  Jn.  3”  be  cited  as 
evidence  that  TouSafa  can  mean  Judea  exclusive  of  Jerusalem,  the 
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language  there  being  i}  TouSa(a  yf),  not  i)  TouBa^a  alone;  nor  Mt. 
TepoaBXupia  xal  icdtaa  -Jj  TouBato  (cf.  Paris  and  all  France);  nor  Jos.  AnL 
lo.  184  (9^):  epTjpLO?  xaaa  •#)  TouBa{a  xal  T6poa6Xut>.a  xal  6  v(x6q  BiipLetvev, 
since  as  the  temple  is  in  Jerusalem,  so  may  Jerusalem  be  in  Judea.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  not  justly  be  urged,  as  is  done  by  Bous.,  that  a 
statement  pertaining  to  the  churches  of  Judea  exclusive  of  Jerusalem 
would  be  without  force,  since,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  reference  is  in 
any  case  probably  not  to  these  churches  as  a  source  of  instruction,  but 
as  those  among  whom  he  would  probably  have  been  working  if  he  had 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Twelve.  While,  therefore,  in 
speaking  of  “the  churches  of  Judea”  Paul  may  have  had  chiefly  in 
mind  those  outside  of  Jerusalem,  the  word  Judea  can  not  apparently 
designate  the  territory  outside  Jerusalem  as  distinguished  from  the 
city.  Of  the  location  of  the  churches  of  Judea  outside  of  Jerusalem 
we  have  no  exact  knowledge.  On  the  extent  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  term,  see  detached  note  on  TouBa^a,  pp.  435/. 

23.  fiovov  Se  aicovovTe<^  ^aav  ojl  'O  Ckdkwv  Trore  vvv 
evayyeXi^erat  r^v  iricmv  7]v  irore  eTropOetj  “only  they  heard 
(kept  hearing),  Our  former  persecutor  is  now  preaching  the  faith 
which  formerly  he  ravaged.’^  p^ovov  doubtless  limits  the  whole 
statement,  indicating  that  it  constitutes  the  only  exception  to 
the  ignorance  of  him  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause.  The 
logical  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  members  of  the  churches 
mentioned  in  v.  22;  note  the  gender  of  the  participle  aicovovre^. 
oTi  is  recitative,  the  following  words  being  shown  by  the  pro¬ 
noun  'qpd<^  to  be  a  direct  quotation.  The  present  participle 
hioyKOiv  describes  the  persecution  as  a  thing  in  progress,  assign¬ 
ing  it  to  the  past,  in  contrast  with  the  present  vvv.  The  aorist 
would  have  presented  it  simply  as  a  (past)  fact.  Cf.  GMT  140, 
^MT  127.  refers,  of  course,  not  directly  to  those  to 

whom  he  was  unknown  by  face,  but  to  Christians  in  general. 
On  evayyeXi^erai  see  v.  ttlo-tlv  is  not  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  never  used  by  Paul,  but 
the  faith  in  Christ  which  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  bade  men 
exercise.  Concerning  its  nature  see  more  fully  under  2^0.  On 
7]v  TTore  iiTopOet  cf.  v.  What  is  there  described  as  a  ravaging 
of  the  church  is  here  called  a  ravaging  of  the  faith,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  church’s  life;  the  aim  of  Paul’s  persecution  was 
the  extermination  of  the  church  and  its  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  The  tense  is  here,  as  there,  conative. 
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24.  fcal  iBo^a^ov  iv  i/jLol  rbv  Oeov,  '^and  they  glorified  God 
in  me/’  i.  e.,  found  in  me  occasion  and  reason  for  praising  God. 
On  this  use  of  iv  of  that  which  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis 
of  an  action  (derived  from  the  use  of  the  preposition  to  denote 
the  sphere  within  which  the  action  takes  place)  see  Th.  I  6  c, 
though  the  classification  at  this  point  is  far  from  satisfactory; 
W.  XLVIII  a  (3)  c;  Ell.  ad  loc.,  though  here  also  the  matter  is 
stated  with  unnecessary  obscurity;  and  such  passages  as  Mt.  6^ 
Acts  72®  Rom.  2^^'  23  59  Gal.  3^'-  The  satisfaction  which  the 
churches  of  Judea  found  in  Paul’s  missionary  activity  in  this 
period  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  opposition  to  him  which 
later  developed  in  Jerusalem.  See  Of  the  several  ex¬ 

planations  that  might  be  given  of  the  more  friendly  attitude  of 
the  early  period,  (a)  that  Paul  had  not  yet  begun  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  freedom  from  the  law,  or  (b)  that  though  he 
was  doing  so  the  Christians  of  Judea  were  not  aware  of  this 
aspect  of  his  work,  or  (c)  that  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
offering  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  law  had 
not  yet  developed  in  the  churches  of  Judea,  the  first  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  that  Paul  had  not  yet 
had  occasion  to  assume  a  polemic  attitude  in  the  matter;  but 
in  any  other  sense  seems  excluded  by  his  repeated  implication 
that  the  gospel  which  he  now  preached  he  had  preached  from 
the  beginning  (see  2^  and  comment).  But  in  that  case  there 
is  little  room  for  the  second.  The  third  is,  moreover,  the  one 
most  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  this  letter;  see  especially 
2^,  with  its  distinct  implication  that  the  opponents  of  Paul’s 
liberalism  were  a  recent  and  pernicious  addition  to  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  church.  And  this  in  turn  suggests  that  the  apostle’s  reason 
for  adding  the  statement  ical  iSo^a^ov  .  .  .  ijioi  was  inciden¬ 
tally  to  give  strength  to  his  contention  for  the  legitimacy  of 
his  mission  by  intimating,  what  2^  says  more  clearly,  that  the 
opposition  to  him  was  a  recent  matter,  and  did  not  represent  the 
original  attitude  of  the  Judean  Christians.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  main  contention  throughout 
this  chapter  and  the  next  is  not  that  he  had  been  approved  by 
the  Judean  Christians,  but  that  he  had  from  the  first  acted 
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independently.  The  whole  sentence  fiovov  ,  .  .  iv  i/xot  is  a 
momentary  digression  from  that  point  of  view. 

(e)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawm  from  his 
conduct  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  (2' *10). 

Following,  as  before,  a  chronological  order,  the  apostle  now 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  a  very  important  occasion  on 
which  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  apostles  before 
him.  At  the  outset  he  calls  attention  to  the  length  of  his 
absence  from  Jerusalem,  fourteen  years,  during  which,  so  it  is 
implied,  he  had  had  no  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  apostles; 
then  to  the  fact  that  when  he  went  up  it  was  not  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  but  in  obedience  to  divine  revelation;  then,  indicating 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  then,  as  now  in  Galatia,  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  who  had  accepted  his  gospel, 
he  tells  how  he  laid  his  gospel  before  the  Jerusalem  Christians, 
and  in  a  private  session  before  the  pillars  of  the  church,  James 
and  Cephas  and  John,  since  he  recognised  that  their  disapproval 
of  his  preaching  might  render  of  no  avail  his  future  work  and 
undo  w'hat  he  had  already  done.  Though,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  opponents  of  his  gospel  of  freedom  from  law,  who  had 
crept  into  the  Jerusalem  church  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the 
Christians  of  their  freedom  and  bringing  them  into  bondage  to 
the  law,  the  apostles  urged  him  to  circumcise  Titus,  a  Greek 
Christian  who  was  with  him,  he  refused  to  do  so;  and  so  far 
from  his  yielding  to  the  authority  or  persuasion  of  these  em¬ 
inent  men,  whose  eminent  past  did  not  weigh  with  him,  as  it 
did  not  with  God,  they  imparted  nothing  new  to  him,  but  when 
they  perceived  that  God,  who  had  commissioned  Peter  to 
present  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  had  given  to  Paul  also  a  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  these  leaders  of  the  church  cordially 
agreed  to  a  division  of  the  territory  and  of  responsibility.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  Peter  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  only  additional  stipulation  was  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  should  remember  the  poor  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  which  thing,  Paul  affirms,  he  gladly  did. 
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Then  after  fourteen  years  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem^  ivith 
Barnabas,  taking  Titus  also  along.  ^And  I  went  up  in  accordance 
with  {a\  revelation.  And  I  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I 
preach  among  the  Gentiles, — but  privately  before  the  men  of  em¬ 
inence — lest  perchance  I  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain.  ^But 
not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me  and  was  a  Greek,  was  compelled 
to  be  circumcised  i^ow  it  was  because  of  the  false  brethren  surrep¬ 
titiously  brought  in,  who  sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  freedom  which 
we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bondage 
[that  his  circumcision  was  urged\.  Ho  whom  not  for  an  hour  did  we 
yield  by  way  of  the  subjection  [demanded] ),  that  the  truth  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  might  continue  with  you.  ^And  from  those  who  were  accounted 
to  be  something — what  they  once  were  matters  not  to  me — God  accepts 
not  the  person  of  man— for  to  me  the  men  of  eminence  taught  noth¬ 
ing  new — "^but  on  the  contrary  when  they  saw  that  I  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  gospel  to  the  uncircumcised  as  Peter  with  the 
gospel  to  the  circumcised — for  he  who  wrought  for  Peter  unto  an 
apostleship  to  the  circumcised  wrought  also  for  me  unto  an  apos- 
tleship  to  the  Gentiles — ^and  when,  I  say,  they  perceived  the  grace 
that  had  been  given  to  me,  James  and  Cephas  and  John,  who  were 
accounted  pillars,  gave  to  me  and  to  Barnabas  right  hands  of  fel¬ 
lowship,  that  we  should  go  among  the  Gentiles  and  they  among  the 
circumcised,  ^^provided  only  that  we  should  remember  the  poor, 
which  very  thing  I  have  also  taken  pains  to  do. 

1,  ''P/rreira  Sia  Befcareaadpcov  irwv  irdkiv  dv€^T]v  ek  'lepoao- 
Xvpa  ‘‘Then  after  fourteen  years  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem/’ 
Since  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument  that  he  had  not  been 
dependent  on  the  other  apostles  {cf.  17)  contacts 

with  them  that  it  is  pertinent  to  mention,  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  of  these  as  visits  to  Jerusalem  {cf.  indicates  that 
throughout  the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking  Jerusalem  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  apostles.  And  this  being  the  case  the 
denial,  by  implication,  that  he  had  been  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
strongest  possible  way  of  deaying  communication  with  the 
Twelve.  It  follows  also  that,  had  there  been  other  visits  to 
Jerusalem  in  this  period,  he  must  have  mentioned  them,  unless 
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indeed  they  had  been  made  under  conditions  which  excluded 
communication  with  the  Twelve,  and  this  fact  had  been  well 
known  to  his  readers.  Even  in  that  case  he  would  naturally 
have  spoken  of  them  and  appealed  to  the  well-known  absence 
of  the  apostles  or  have  spoken,  not  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  but  of 
seeing  those  who  were  apostles  before  him. 

'Exstxa,  primarily  a  particle  of  chronological  succession,  clearly  has 
this  force  here,  as  is  suggested  by  Stdfc  .  .  .  Itwv.  The  exstxa  .  .  . 
^xstTra  .  .  .  exstta  of  “  and  the  present  v.  mark  the  successive 
steps  of  a  chronological  series,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  apostle’s 
argument,  because  he  is  arranging  it  on  a  chronological  framework; 
they  thus  acquire  as  in  some  other  cases  (see  i  Thes.  4^^  i  Cor.  15**)  a 
secondary  logical  force.  That  8i(ic  may  mean  after  the  lapse  of”  is 
clearly  shown  by  Hdt.  3^^;  Soph.  Ph,  758;  Xen.  Cyr.  i.  4*®,  and  other 
passages  cited  by  L.  &  S.  s.  v.  A.  II  2,  and  by  W.  XLVII  i.  (b) 
(WM.  p.  475),  and  that  this  use  was  current  in  Jewish  Greek  appears 
from  Deut.  9*^  Mk.  2^  Acts  24^^  That  this  rather  than  “throughout,” 
the  only  alternative  meaning  in  chronological  expressions,  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  here  is  evident  from  the  unsuitableness  of  “throughout”  to  the 
verb  dcvipiQv.  On  the  question  whether  the  period  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  same  starting  point  as  the  three  years  previously  named 
(i^®)  or  from  the  end  of  that  period,  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Wies.  Ell.  Alf.  hold  the  former  view;  Ltft.  Mey.  Beet, 
Sief.  Lip.  Zahn,  Bous.  the  latter.  For  the  exposition  of  the  apostle’s 
thought  at  this  point  the  question  is  of  little  consequence.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  evidently  to  emphasise  the  limited  amount  of  his  communication 
with  the  Twelve  as  tending  to  show  that  he  did  not  receive  his  gospel 
from  them,  and  for  this  purpose  it  matters  little  whether  the  period 
during  which  he  had  no  communication  with  the  Twelve  was  fourteen 
years  or  eleven.  For  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Paul,  however,  the 
question  is  of  more  significance.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  which  view  is  correct,  the  balance  of  probability  seems 
to  favour  reckoning  the  fourteen  years  as  subsequent  to  the  three  years. 
The  nature  of  his  argument  requires  him  to  mention  not  how  long 
after  his  conversion  he  made  this  visit,  but  during  how  long  a  period 
he  remained  without  personal  communication  with  the  other  apostles, 
which  period  would  be  reckoned,  of  course,  from  his  latest  preceding 
visit.  This  argument  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the 
preposition  Scdt,  which,  meaning  properly  “through,”  and  coming  to 
signify  “after”  only  through  the  thought  of  a  period  passed  through, 
also  suggests  that  the  period  of  fourteen  years  constitutes  a  unit  in  the 
apostle’s  mind— an  unbroken  period  of  r on-communication  with  the 
apostles. 
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The  substitution  of  TeaacScpwv  for  S£xaTeaa{ipa)v  (advocated  by  Grot. 
Semi,  et  al.,  named  by  Sief.  and  Zahn  ad  loc.),  resting  as  it  does  on  no 
external  evidence,  calls  for  no  refutation.  The  supposed  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  of  the  apostle’s  life  based  on  SexaTsaocipwv  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  Justify  this  purely  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text. 

For  the  doubt  whether  Tud:Xtv  belonged  to  the  original  text  expressed 
by  Zahn  and  Bous.  there  seems  slight  Justification.  It  is  lacking  in 
no  ancient  ms.,  though  standing  in  DFG  d  g  Goth.  Aeth.  after 
and  in  but  one  ancient  version,  the  Boh.  The  quotation  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  without  it  by  Mcion.  Iren.  Ambrst.  Chrys.  seems  insufficient 
evidence  that  the  original  text  lacked  it. 

^era  Bapvd/3a,  ‘Svith  Barnabas,”  i.  e.,  accompanied  by  him, 
as  in  Mt.  i  Thes.  3^^  2  Thes.  i^,  rather  than  accompanying 
him,  as  in  Mt.  25^0  26^^  Acts  7^^;  for  the  remainder  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  especially  the  constant  use  of  the  first  person  singular, 
implies  that  Paul  and  not  Barnabas  was  the  chief  speaker  and 
leader  of  the  party. 

avjmapdXa^diP  koI  Titov'  taking  Titus  also  along.”  Titus 
is  thus  assigned  to  a  distinctly  subordinate  position  as  one 
“  taken  along,”  and  the  members  of  the  party  evidently  ranked 
in  the  order,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Titus.  The  apostle  says  nothing 
at  this  point  concerning  the  reason  for  taking  Titus  with  him. 
But  the  specific  mention  of  the  fact  and  the  part  that  Titus 
played  in  the  subsequent  events  (w.®-®)  suggest  that  Paul 
intended  to  make  his  a  test-case  for  the  whole  question  of  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians. 

Concerning  the  tense  of  the  participle  auvxapa>.a§(i)v,  see  BUT  149, 
and  cf.  Acts  12*5.  The  act  denoted  by  the  participle,  though  coinciding 
in  time  with  the  action  of  the  principal  verb,  is  expressed  by  an  aorist 
rather  than  a  present  participle,  because  it  is  conceived  of  as  a  simple 
fact,  not  as  an  action  in  progress,  least  of  all  as  one  within  the  time  of 
which  the  action  of  the  principal  verb  falls. 

2.  avifirjv  §€  icard  aTTOfcdXv^LV'  “and  I  went  up  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  [a]  revelation,”  i,  e.,  in  obedience  to  such  [a] 
revelation.  The  word  d7ro/cd\vy}n<;  evidently  has  the  same 
meaning  here  as  in  (gee  the  discussion  there  and  detached 
note  on  ’ ATrofcdXvTrrco  and  *A'nroKdXv\pt^^  p.  433),  but  refers  in 
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this  case  to  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  will  respecting  a  specific 
matter,  not,  as  there,  to  a  revelation  of  the  person  Jesus  in  his 
true  character.  Concerning  the  specific  method  in  which  the 
divine  will  that  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem  was  disclosed  to 
him,  and  whether  directly  to  him  or  through  some  other  per¬ 
son,  the  apostle  says  nothing.  Nor  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  word  is  here  used  indefinitely,  referring  to  a 
(specific)  revelation,  or  with  merely  qualitative  force,  describ¬ 
ing  revelation  as  the  method  by  which  he  obtained  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  ought  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  former  point, 
however,  cf,  2  Cor.  12^®-  Acts  13^  16^*  ®  21^^  27^®-. 

For  a  similar  use  of  the  preposition  y.ax<k  cf.  Acts  23*^  Rom.  i6*«  2  Thes. 
3*.  “  In  accordance  with,”  being  the  more  usual  and  exact  meaning  of 

xaxd,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nearly  equivalent  sense,  “because  of.” 
In  Rom.  16”  and  Eph.  3*,  though  the  phrase  is  the  same,  the  sense  is 
different. 

Kal  aveOe/Jurjv  avrol^  to  evayyeXtov  0  fCTjpvaaco  iv  rot? 
edvecTLv^  “And  I  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I  preach 
among  the  Gentiles.’^  The  pronoun  avrot^j  having  no  def¬ 
initely  expressed  antecedent,  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  in 
general  to  those  whom  he  visited  in  Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  Concerning  the  word  evayyeXiov^  see  de¬ 
tached  note,  p.  422;  the  use  of  the  term  here  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  in  i®.  The  questions  at  issue  between  Paul  and  those 
of  a  different  opinion  in  Jerusalem  were  not  historical,  nor  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  sense  that  they  pertained  to  the  methods  of  gospel 
work,  but  doctrinal,  having  to  do  with  the  significance  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  the  conditions  of  salvation,  the  obligations  of 
believers.  The  use  of  the  present  tense,  KrjpvcracOj  reflects  the 
apostle’s  thought  that  he  is  still  at  the  time  of  writing  preach¬ 
ing  the  same  gospel  which  he  had  been  preaching  before  he 
made  this  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Cf.  the  similar  implication, 
though  with  a  reverse  use  of  tenses,  in  The  use  of  a  past 
tense,  ifci^pv^ev^  would  almost  have  suggested  that  what  he 
then  preached  he  was  now  no  longer  preaching.  “Among  the 
Gentiles,”  the  apostle  says,  suggesting  that  he  not  only  preached 
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to  the  Gentiles  but  to  the  Jews  also,  so  far  as  they  were  in 
Gentile  lands.  Note  the  same  phrase  in  and  ek  ra  eOvrj 
in  2®,  all  of  which  indicate  that  Paul  conceived  his  apostleship 
to  be  not  simply  to  the  Gentile  people  but  to  the  people  of  Gen¬ 
tile  lands. 

*AvaT(0Y5ti.i,  found  from  Homer  down,  is  apparently  used  only  in  later 
writers  in  the  sense  “to  present”  (matter  for  consideration).  See  2 
Mac.  3®;  Acts  2S^*f  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  cf.  M.  &  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 

KUT  IBlav  Be  Tol?  BoKovaiVj  ^^but  privately  before  the  men  of 
eminence.’’  Those  who  are  here  designated  as  ol  BoKovvTe<; 
are  evidently  the  same  who  in  v.  ®  are  called  ol  Bokovvt€^  and 
ol  BoKOVvre^  elvai  Ti,  and  in  v.  ®  ol  BoKOVPre^  (ttvXol  elvai^ 
and  in  v.  ®  are  also  identified  as  James  and  Cephas  and  John. 
See  note  in  fine  print  below.  By  these  phrases  the  three  men 
named  are  described  as  the  influential  men,  the  leaders,  of  the 
Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  passage  or  in  the  usage  of  the  words  to  indicate  that 
they  are  used  with  irony. 

On  the  question  whether  this  phrase  refers  to  the  same  inter- 
'/iew  spoken  of  in  aveOefxrjv  .  .  .  eOveatVj  so  that  TOt?  Bo/covcrcv 
is  merely  a  more  definite  designation  of  auroZ?,  or  to  a  different 
one,  so  that  there  was  both  a  public  and  a  private  meeting  at 
which  Paul  set  forth  his  gospel,  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter;  for  although  an  epexegetic  limitation  may  certainly  be 
conjoined  to  what  precedes  by  Se,  yet  it  is  Paul’s  usual  habit 
in  such  cases  to  repeat  the  word  which  the  added  phrase  is  to 
limit  {cf.  avifirjv  in  this  v.;  Rom.  3^2  930  i  Cor.  2®  Phil.  2® — 
in  I  Cor.  3^®  it  is  otherwise).  In  this  case,  moreover,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  Paul  should  have  used  the  very  general 
avTol^  if,  indeed,  he  meant  only  three  men,  or  to  see  why  if  he 
referred  to  but  one  interview  he  should  not  have  written  simply 
Ka\  aveOefJLTjv  toU  BoKOvaiv  to  evayyeXioVj  etc.  Among  mod¬ 
ern  interpreters  Wies.  Ell.  Ltft.  Mey.  Weizs.  Holst.  Sief. 
Lip.  Zahn,  Bous.  et  al.,  understand  the  language  to  imply  two 
interviews;  Zeller,  Neander,  Alf.  Beet.  Vernon  Bartlet  (in 
Expositor j  Oct,  1899),  Emmet,  et  al.^  but  one. 
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On  the  use  of  %olx*  Btav,  which  can  not  mean  “especially”  (as  Bous. 
et  al.)  but  only  “privately,”  cf.  Mt.  171®  Mk.  4*^  928  etc.;  Ign.  Smyrn, 
72:  TTpIxov  ouv  ko'zly  .  .  .  pltqte  xaT’  lllav  xepl  aOxoiv  XaXstv  piiQTe  xotv^. 

The  phrase  o\  5o-/.o0vT:e<;,  vv.2.  fib  is  an  example  of  a  usage  rare  in 
ancient  Greek  literature.  The  participle  alone,  as  here,  is  found  in 
Eur.  Hec.  295  and  Troiad.  613,  both  times  in  the  sense  “men  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  consequence,  men  of  esteem.”  There  is  no  hint  of  any  derog¬ 
atory  flavour  in  the  phrase.  In  Herodian  6.  i’,  sometimes  cited  under 
this  head,  toCk;  Soxo6vTa<;  has  a  predicate  in  xod  xal  .  .  . 

a(i>9pov2(j'cciTou(;  following.  The  meaning  is  “  those  esteemed  both  most 
dignified  and  most  sober.”  With  this  cf.  ol  SoxoLivTe(;  aruXot,  v.  *.  The 
expression  ol  So/.oOvtec;  elvaf  Tt  which  Paul  uses  in  v.  (and  from  which, 
as  Zahn  holds,  the  shorter  form  is  derived  by  ellipsis)  is  found  in  the 
same  form  and  meaning  in  Plato,  Gorg,  472  A,  where  it  is  synonymous 
with  e05ox(;jLou(;  a  few  lines  above;  cf.  also  Euthyd.  303  C,  where  the 
phrase  is  the  same,  except  that  the  elvai  Tt  is  inverted.  The  same 
phrase,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  sense  “those  who  think  themselves 
something”;  so  Plut.  Apophth.  lacon.  49,  and  probably  Plato,  ApoL 
35  A.  The  meanings  of  the  word  Boxetv  itself  as  used  in  these  or  similar 
phrases  are  as  follows:  i.  “To  be  accounted,  esteemed”  (a)  in  the 
indifferent  sense  of  the  word.  See  vv.s^^-  «;  cf.  Plato,  Apol.  35  A;  Plut. 
Aristid.  Epictet.  Enchir.  13:  x(Sv  Ttatv  elvaf  Tt?,  dxfjTst 

(jeauTy.  2  Mac.  9^0  (?)  Mk.  io<2  i  Cor.  1222  (?)  (b)  in  the  definitely  hon¬ 
ourable  sense,  “to  be  highly  esteemed,”  as  in  vv.2.  2.  “To  account 

one’s  self,”  as  in  Gal.  6’  i  Cor.  3^8  82 1012  Jas.  i26  Prov.  2612.  For  an  espe¬ 
cially  close  parallel  to  Gal.  6®  see  Plato,  Apol.  41  E.  Thus  in  all  of  the 
four  instances  in  the  present  passage  the  word  has  substantially  the 
same  meaning,  differing  only  in  that  in  vv.®®-  ^  the  word  is  colourless, 
the  standing  of  those  referred  to  being  expressed  in  the  predicate,  while 
in  vv.  2.  fib,  the  predicate  is  omitted  and  the  verb  itself  carries  the  idea  of 
high  standing. 

{XT}  7ro)9  ek  kcvov  rpe^o)  ^  eBpafiov.  “lest  perchance  I  should 
run  or  had  run  in  vain.’’  tto)?  expresses  apprehension 
(see  more  fully  below).  The  whole  phrase  implies  that  the 
apostle  saw  in  the  existing  situation  a  danger  that  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Gentiles,  both  past  and  future,  might  be  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  opposition  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  or  of 
certain  men  in  it,  and  the  disapproval  of  the  apostles,  and  that 
fearing  this,  he  sought  to  avert  it.  The  ground  of  his  appre¬ 
hension  is,  of  course,  not  a  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached — it  would  be  an  impossible  incon- 
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gniity  on  his  part  to  attribute  to  himself  such  a  doubt  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  strenuous  insistence  upon  the  truth  and  divine 
source  of  that  gospel — but  rather,  no  doubt,  the  conviction 
that  the  disapproval  of  his  work  by  the  leading  apostles  in 
Jerusalem  would  seriously  interfere  with  that  work  and  to  a 
serious  degree  render  it  ineffectual.  The  apostle’s  conduct 
throughout  his  career,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  last  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(see  I  Cor.  16^-®  2  Cor.  chs.  8,  9,  esp.  Rom.  1525-32^  esp.  v.^^, 
show  clearly  that  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  to  prevent  the  forcing  of  the  Jewish  law  upon 
the  Gentiles,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  movement,  avoiding  any  division  into  a  Jewish  and 
a  Gentile  branch.  To  this  end  he  was  willing  to  divert  energy 
and  time  from  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  delay  his  journey 
to  the  west  in  order  personally  to  carry  this  money  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  His  unshaken  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  and  the 
truth  of  his  own  gospel  did  not  prevent  his  seeing  that  the 
rupture  which  would  result  from  a  refusal  of  the  pillar  apostles, 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church,  to  recognise  the 
legitimacy  of  his  mission  and  gospel  and  so  of  Gentile  Christian¬ 
ity  on  a  non-legal  basis,  would  be  disastrous  alike  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  the  Gentile  parties  which  would  thus  be  created. 

Etc;  xsv6v  found  also  in  Lxx  (Lev.  26*°  Job  39^8  Mic.  Isa.  29*,  etc.); 
Jos.  Ant.  19.  27  (i9,  96  (1I8);  Bell.  i.  275  (14O;  in  late  Greek  writers 
(Diod.  Sic.  19. 98)  and  in  the  N.  T.  by  Paul  (i  Thes.  3®  2  Cor.  6^  Phil. 
218)  is  with  him  always,  as  usually  in  the  Lxx,  a  phrase  of  result  meaning 
“uselessly,”  “without  effect.”  Running,  as  a  figure  of  speech  for  ef¬ 
fort  directed  to  an  end,  is  not  uncommon  with  Paul  (i  Cor.  9*8*  “ 
Gal.  5^  Phil.  218;  see  also  Phil.  318  2  Tim.  4^). 

The  clause  .  .  .  eSpa^xov  has  been  explained:  (i)  As  an  indirect 
question,  “whether  perhaps  I  was  running  or  had  run  in  vain.”  Tplxw 
is  in  this  case  a  present  indicative,  retained  from  the  direct  form.  So 
Usteri,  assuming  an  ellipsis  of  “in  order  that  I  might  learn  from  them,” 
Wies.,  who  assumes  an  ellipsis  of  “in  order  that  they  might  perceive,” 
and  Sief.,  who  supplies  “to  put  to  test  the  question,”  and  emphasises 
the  fact  that  since  pltq  expects  a  negative  answer  the  apostle  implies 
no  doubt  respecting  the  result  of  his  work,  but  only  the  abstract 
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possibility  of  its  fruitlessness.  (2)  As  a  final  clause,  “that  I  might  not 
run  or  have  run  in  vain”  (so  Frit.  Beet).  (3)  As  an  object  clause 
after  a  verb  of  fearing  implied,  “fearing  lest  I  should  run  or  had  run 
in  vain.”  is  in  that  case  most  probably  a  pres,  subj.,  referring 

to  a  continued  (fruitless)  effort  in  the  future.  A  pres.  ind.  would  be 
possible  {GMT  369.1)  referring  to  a  then  existing  situation,  but  is  a 
much  less  probable  complement  and  antithesis  to  ISpapiov  than  a  pres, 
subj.  referring  to  the  future.  Cf.  i  Thes.  3®.  So  Ltft.  Ell.  (?),  Lip. 
(though  apparently  confusing  it  with  the  preceding  interpretation) .  To 
the  first  of  these  it  is  to  be  objected  that  it  involves  a  doubtful  use  of 
(JLTQ  xti)?.  Goodwin  {GMT  369  fn.  i)  distinguishing  clearly,  as  Sief.  fol¬ 
lowing  Kiihner  (II  1037,  1042,  but  cf.  KUhner-Gerth,  II  391  fn.,  which 
corrects  Kuhner’s  error)  fails  to  do,  between  the  indirect  question  and 
the  clause  of  fear,  maintains  (L.  &  S.  svb.  pltq  xgx;,  however,  contra)  that 
pnfj  is  never  used  in  classical  writers  in  an  indirect  question.  Sief.,  in¬ 
deed,  alleges  that  this  indirect  interrogative  use  is  common  in  later 
Greek,  but  cites  no  evidence,  {xtq  xgx;  is  certainly  not  so  used  in  Paul, 
with  whom  it  is  always  a  final  particle,  occurring  in  a  pure  final  clause, 
or  in  a  clause  of  fear,  or  in  an  object  clause  after  verbs  of  precaution 
(r  Cor.  8®  9*^  2  Cor.  2’  g*  ii®  12^°  Gal.  4”  i  Thes.  3®;  it  is  not  used  by 
other  N.  T.  writers)  and  there  is  no  certain  instance  of  pif)  so  used 
in  N.  T.;  Lk.  ii®®,  which  is  generally  so  taken,  is  at  best  a  doubtful 
case.  To  the  second  interpretation  it  is  a  decisive  objection  that  a 
past  tense  of  the  indicative  is  used  in  final  clauses  only  after  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  statement  contrary  to  fact  and  to  express  an  unattained  pur¬ 
pose.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  here.  The  verb  dcveOiiiTjv 
expresses  a  fact,  not  what  would  have  been  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  apostle  certainly  does  not  mean  to  characterise  the 
purpose  that  he  might  not  run  in  vain  as  unattained.  The  attempt 
of  Frit.,  approved  by  W.  LVI  2  (b)  ^  (WM.  p.  633),  to  give  the 
sentence  a  hypothetical  character  by  explaining  it,  “that  I  might 
not,  as  might  easily  have  happened  if  I  had  not  communicated  my 
teaching  in  Jerusalem,  have  run  in  vain,”  is  not  only  artificial,  but 
after  all  fails  to  make  the  principal  clause  etc.,  an  unreal  hy¬ 

pothesis.  See  GMT  333,  336.  The  third  interpretation  is  consistent 
both  with  general  Greek  usage  and  with  Paul’s  use  of  ixtq  xox;,  and  is 
the  only  probable  one.  It  involves,  of  course,  the  implication  of  a 
purpose  of  the  apostle’s  action,  viz.,  to  avert  what  he  feared,  that  his 
future  work  should  be  fruitless,  or  his  past  work  be  undone.  But  such 
implication  is  common  in  clauses  of  fear.  When  the  verb  of  fear  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  (JLiQ  clause  expresses  by  implication  the  purpose  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  previously  mentioned  or  about  to  be  mentioned  (Acts  231®  2  Cor. 
12*®);  when  the  fear  is  only  implied  the  (xifj  clause,  denoting  the  object 
of  apprehension,  conveys  by  implication  the  purpose  of  the  immediately 
preceding  verb  (2  Cor.  9®  i  Thes.  3®).  The  use  of  the  aorist  indicative 
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following  a  statement  of  fact  suffices,  however,  to  show  that  in  this 
case  the  clause  expresses  primarily  an  object  of  apprehension.  The 
objection  of  Sief.  to  this  interpretation,  that  Paul  certainly  could  not 
have  implied  that  his  fear  of  his  past  work  being  rendered  fruitless  was 
actually  realised,  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  force  of  a  past 
tense  in  such  cases.  This  implies  not  that  the  fear  has  been  realised 
— ^in  this  case  one  would  not  express  fear  at  all,  but  regret — but  that 
the  event  is  past,  and  the  outcome,  which  is  the  real  object  of  fear,  as  yet 
unknown  or  undetermined.  Cf.  GMT  369;  ^MT  227,  and  see  chap. 
411,  where  the  object  clause  refers  to  a  past  fact,  the  outcome  of  which 
is,  however,  not  only  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  but  quite  possibly  yet 
to  be  determined  by  the  course  which  the  Galatians  should  pursue  in 
response  to  the  letter  he  was  then  writing. 

3.  aXV  ouSe  T/to?  0  crvv  ijxoL^^'KK\r}V  mv,  'qva^KdaOri  irept- 
TfiTjOrjvat'  ‘‘But  not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  and  was  a 
Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised.”  In  antithesis  to  the 
possibility  of  his  work  proving  fruitless  (by  reason  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  apostles)  Paul  here  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  on  this  very  occasion  and  in  a  test-case  his  view 
prevailed.  For  dXkd  introducing  the  evidence  disproving  a  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  hypothesis,  see  Rom.  4^  i  Cor.  2®.  The  fact 
of  the  presence  of  Titus  with  the  apostle  had  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Its  repetition  here  in  6  crvv 
i/jLOL  is  evidently,  therefore,  for  an  argumentative  purpose,  and 
doubtless  as  emphasising  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  circumcised.  It  is  upon  this  element  of  the  sentence 
especially  that  ovBe  “not  even”  throws  its  emphasis.  The 
opponents  of  Paul,  the  “false  brethren”  desired,  of  course,  the 
circumcision  of  all  Gentile  Christians.  But  so  far  were  the.y 
from  carrying  through  their  demand  that  not  even  Titus,  who 
was  there  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  the  demand 
would  first  of  all  apply,  was  circumcised.  The  non-circumcision 
of  Titus,  therefore,  was  in  reality  a  decision  of  the  principle. 
The  phrase  <5  o-vv  ifioi  is  thus  concessive  in  effect.  See  BMT 
428.  The  participial  phrase,  adds  a  fact,  probably 

like  o  (Tvv  ifjLOij  known  to  the  readers,  but  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  fact  about 
to  be  stated.  Like  the  preceding  phrase  it  also  is  concessive 
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(BMr  437),  “though  he  was  a  Greek (and  hence  uncircum¬ 
cised;  not  of  course,  “although  a  Greek  and  hence  under  pre¬ 
eminent  obligation  to  be  circumcised,”  which  neither  Paul  nor 
his  opponents  would  have  claimed).  Though  the  Greek  con¬ 
struction  is  different  in  the  two  phrases,  the  thought  is  best 
expressed  in  English  by  joining  them  as  in  the  translation  given 
above.  Segond  also  renders  “qui  etait  avec  moi  et  qui  etait 
Grec.”  The  term  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  its  broad 

sense  of  ‘‘Gentile,”  as  in  Rom.  2®*  et  freq.^  a  usage  which 
occurs  also  in  Jos.  Ant.  20.  262  (ii^),  and  in  the  Christian 
Fathers  (Th.).  This  is  the  first  mention  of  circumcision  in  the 
epistle.  The  fact  so  well  known  to  Paul  and  his  readers  as  to 
require  no  explicit  mention,  but  clearly  brought  out  later  in 
the  letter,  that  the  legalistic  party  insisted  most  strenuously 
upon  circumcision,  is  here  incidentally  implied.  '^vayKaaOrj  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as  a  resultative  aorist  (BMT  42),  and 
ovBe  '^vayfcdcr07}  denies  not  the  attempt  to  compel  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  attempt.  That  the  attempt  was  (unsuccessfully) 
made  is  clearly  implied  in  the  context. 

The  argument  of  Sief.  for  his  interpretation,  making  oOSe  fjvaYK^aOiQ 
a  denial  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Paul,  i.  e.,  by  the 
apostles,  confuses  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  force  of  its  tense,  is  used  consistently  throughout 

N.  T.  in  the  present  and  imperfect  with  conative  force  (Acts  26“ 
Gal.  2^*  6^*),  signifying  “to  apply  pressure,”  “to  (seek  to)  compel”;  in 
the  aorist,  on  the  other  hand,  consistently  with  a  resultative  sense,  in 
the  active  “to  compel,”  in  the  passive,  “to  be  forced”  (Mt.  14”  Mk. 

Lk.  14”  Acts  28*®  2  Cor.  12“).  What,  therefore,  the  aorist  with 
oOx  denies  is  simply  the  result.  Whether  that  result  did  not  ensue  be¬ 
cause  no  pressure  was  applied,  or  because  the  pressure  was  successfully 
resisted,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  connection.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  imperfect  with  oux  would  have  clearly  expressed  the 
thought  that  no  effort  was  made,  and  the  clear  implication  in  the  con¬ 
text  that  effort  was  made  are  practically  decisive  for  the  present  case. 
Sief.’s  contention  that  the  context  excludes  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  to  have  Titus  circumcised  is  unsupported  by  the  context,  and 
involves  a  misapprehension  of  Paul’s  contention  throughout  the  pas¬ 
sage;  this  is  not  that  the  apostles  did  not  disagree  with  him,  and  always 
approved  his  position,  but  that  he  was  independent  of  them;  in  this 
particular  matter,  that  they  yielded  to  him.  See  esp.  v.  ’  with  its  clear 
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implication  of  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  For  other 
interpretations  of  oux  .  .  .  ‘icepiTtiTjOiivai,  see  below  on  the  various  con¬ 
structions  ascribed  to  Btcc  .  .  . 

4.  Bch  Se  TOL»9  TrapeLcTaKrov^  ^jr€vSaB€\(|)Ov<; ^  “now  it  was 
because  of  the  false  brethren  surreptitiously  brought  in.’^ 
The  question  what  this  phrase  limits,  i.  e.,  what  it  was  that 
was  done  because  of  the  false  brethren,  is  one  of  the  most 
dijSacult  of  all  those  raised  by  the  passage.  The  most  probable 
view  is  that  it  is  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  pressure,  ur¬ 
gency,  implied  in  ovhe  ^va^tcdaQri.  The  meaning  may  then  be 
expressed  thus:  “And  not  even  Titus  .  .  .  was  compelled  to  be 
circumcised,  and  (what  shows  more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
fact)  it  was  urged  because  of  the  false  brethren.’’  If  this  is 
correct  it  follows  that  there  were  three  parties  to  the  situation 
under  discussion  in  Jerusalem.  There  were,  first,  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  stood  for  the  policy  of  receiving  Gentiles  as 
Christians  without  circumcision;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  whom  Paul  characterises  as  false  brethren,  and  who 
contended  that  the  Gentile  Christians  must  be  circumcised;  and 
finally  there  were  those  who  for  the  sake  of  the  second  party 
urged  that  Paul  should  waive  his  scruples  and  consent  to  the 
circumcision  of  Titus.  This  third  party  evidently  consisted  of 
the  pillar  apostles,  with  whom  Paul  held  private  conference  (v.  3) 
and  who  because  of  Paul’s  representations  finally  themselves 
yielded  and  gave  assent  to  Paul’s  view  (w.^-®).  With  the 
second  party  it  does  not  appear  that  Paul  came  into  direct 
contact;  they  are  at  least  mentioned  only  as  persons  for  whose 
sake,  not  by  whom,  certain  things  were  done.  It  is  thus  clearly 
implied  that  they  who  in  person  urged  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  (pi  hoKovvT^i)  did  not  themselves  regard  it  as  necessary 
except  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  as  a  concession  to  the  feelings 
or  convictions  of  those  whom  Paul  designates  as  false  brethren, 
but  who  were  e\ddently  regarded  by  the  other  apostles  rather 
as  persons  whose  prejudices  or  convictions,  however  mis¬ 
taken,  it  was  desirable  to  consider.  On  the  question  whether 
the  apostles  carried  their  conciliatory  policy  to  the  extent  of 
urging  the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  converts,  see  fn.  p.  91. 
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Ilaps^aaxToc;,  a  word  not  found  in  extant  classical  writings,  is  never¬ 
theless  given  by  the  ancient  lexicographers,  Hesych.  Phot,  and  Suid. 
Cf.  Frit.  Opuscula,  pp.  i8i  ff,  (Th.);  Sief.  ad  loc.,  p.  loi,  fn.  In  view 
of  the  frequent  use  of  the  passive  of  verbs  in  later  Greek  in  a  middle 
sense,  and  of  the  definition  of  this  word  by  Hesych.  Phot,  and  Suid. 
by  the  neutral  term  dtXXdrptoc;,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  passive  sense 
can  be  insisted  upon,  as  if  these  false  brethren  had  been  brought  in  by 
others.  The  relative  clause,  oItcvsc;  etc.,  distinctly  makes  the  men 
themselves  active  in  their  entrance  into  the  church,  which  though  by 
no  means  excluding  the  thought  that  some  within  were  interested  in 
bringing  them  in,  throws  the  emphasis  upon  their  own  activity  in  the 
matter.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  surreptitiousness,  secrecy,  at  all  clearly 
emphasised.  That  they  are  alien  to  the  body  into  which  they  have 
come  is  what  the  term  both  etymologically  and  by  usage  suggests. 
tl<£uS(iBeX<po<;,  used  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  2  Cor.  ii**,  evidently  means 
those  who  profess  to  be  brethren,  i.  e.,  to  be  true  members  of  the 
Christian  body,  but  are  not  so  in  fact.  Cf.  Paul’s  use  of  the  term 
tJ/suSaxda-roXoc;,  2  Cor.  ii*®.  These  words  xapeiatixTout;  4»euSaBiX<pou<; 
express,  of  course,  Paul’s  judgment  concerning  these  men  when  he 
wrote.  That  they  were  so  looked  upon  by  the  other  apostles  at  the 
time  of  the  events  here  referred  to  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

The  community  into  which  ^Hhe  false  brethren  had  made 
their  way  is  unnamed.  That  they  had  made  their  influence 
felt  in  Antioch,  if  not  also  generally  among  the  churches  hav¬ 
ing  Gentile  members,  and  that  they  came  from  Jerusalem  and 
were  in  some  sense  representatives  of  that  church,  is  implied  in 
the  very  fact  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
about  the  matter.  If,  therefore,  TrapeLO-d/crov^  and  TrapeiarikOov 
refer  to  a  visit  to  a  church,  we  should  mentally  supply  with 
them  “into  the  church  at  Antioch,'’  or  “into  the  churches 
among  the  Gentiles.”  But  if,  as  is  more  probable,  these  words 
refer  to  incorporation  into  the  membership  of  the  body,  then 
the  reference  is  either  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  is 
favoured  by  the  facts  above  cited  as  indicating  that  they  were 
actually  from  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  community  in  gen¬ 
eral,  which  is  favoured  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  language 
here  employed  and  the  fact  that  the  apostle's  indignation  is 
most  naturally  explained  if  he  is  thinking  of  these  men  not  as 
additions  to  the  Jerusalem  church  in  particular,  with  which  he 
was  not  directly  concerned,  but  as  an  element  of  discord  in  the 
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Christian  community.  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that  they  ema¬ 
nated  from  Jerusalem  and  were  exerting  their  influence  as  a 
foreign  element  at  Antioch  or  in  general  in  the  churches  having 
Gentile  members.  See  further,  par.  12,  p.  117. 

Of  the  numerous  constructions  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
phrase  StA  .  .  .  cI;£u5a84X9ou(;  the  following  may  be  named: 

I,  Those  which  make  it  limit  some  following  word,  (a)  elf^ayLev.  So, 
omitting  olg  oiSi  (in  v.®;  c/.  textual  note  below),  Tert.  et  aL,  and  in 
modem  times  Zahn.  This  yields  the  sense,  “but  because  of  the  false 
brethren  ...  I  yielded  for  a  brief  space.”  This  may  be  dismissed 
because  based  on  a  text  insuflSciently  supported  by  textual  evidence, 
and  giving  the  impossible  sense  that  Paul  yielded  by  way  of  the  sub¬ 
jection  demanded  by  the  false  brethren  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
might  continue  with  the  Gentiles.*  (b)  So,  retaining  olq  o054,  but 
assuming  that  the  insertion  of  ol<;  involves  an  anacoluthon,  Wies. 
p.  no;  Philippi;  and  substantially  so  Weizs.  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  155. 
Cf.  Butt.  p.  385.  Paul,  it  is  supposed,  having  intended  at  first  to 
make  Stdk  .  .  .  (J^euSaS.  limit  oux  ei'^a^ev  directly,  was  led  by  the  length 
of  the  sentence  to  insert  oTq,  thus  changing  the  thought  from  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  on  their  account  he  did  not  yield  into  a  denial  that  he  yielded 
to  them,  and  leaving  Stti  .  .  .  without  a  regimen.  The  objec¬ 

tion  of  Sief.  {ad  loc,,  p.  98)  to  this  interpretation  that  these  two  concep¬ 
tions  “yielded  on  account  of”  and  “yielded  to”  are  so  different  that 
the  one  could  not  be  merged  in  the  other  is  of  little  force;  for  certainly 
Paul  might  naturally  think  of  a  yielding  to  a  demand  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  false  brethren  as  in  effect  a  yielding  to  them.  Nor  can  the  fact 
of  the  anacoluthon  itself  be  urged  against  this  view,  since  anacolutha 
are  common  in  Paul,  and  especially  so  in  this  very  paragraph.  The 
real  objection  to  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  Paul  could  say  that  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus  because  it  was 
requested  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren,  or  as  Wies.  in  effect  makes 
it,  by  them.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  when  the  very  question  at  issue 
was  the  legitimacy  of  the  gospel  which  offered  itself  to  the  Gentiles 
without  legal  requirement,  he  would  have  consented  to  circumcise 
Titus,  if  only  the  request  had  not  been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  false 
brethren?  Weizs.,  indeed,  interprets  Btofe  .  .  ,  (j^euBaB.  as  giving  not 
the  decisive  reason,  but  for  the  urging  of  which  Titus  would  have 
been  circumcised,  but  a  contributory  reason,  which  made  his  course  all 

•  Zahn,  like  Tert.  before  him,  finds  the  yielding  and  the  subjection  to  have  been  to  the 
pillar  apostles  and  in  the  fact  of  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  submit  this  question  to  the  apostles 
there  (not  in  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  which  he  maintains  Paul  denies  to  have  taken  place) 
yet  supposes  that  it  was  not  demanded  by  the  apostles,  but  more  probably  by  the  Antioch 
church.  See  Com.  pp.  q3  /.  A  stranger  distortion  of  the  record  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
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the  more  necessary — a  meaning  which  has  much  to  commend  it,  but, 
which  it  seems  would  have  necessitated  the  insertion  of  some  such  word^ 
as  (jLdXta'ca  (c/.  chap.  6^°). 

2.  Those  which  make  8ta  .  .  .  tJ^euBocB.  limit  what  precedes,  introduc¬ 
ing  an  epexegetic  addition  to  the  preceding  statement.  So  Sief.,  who, 
joining  this  verse  closely  to  the  words  iQvaYxdtjBTQ  xepiTixTQOfivai  and  mak¬ 
ing  oOx  limit  the  whole  phrase,  finds  in  the  sentence  the  meaning  that 
no  attempt  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  to  compel  Titus 
to  be  circumcised.  In  other  words,  though  the  leading  men  might  not 
unnaturally  have  urged  the  circumcision  of  Titus  for  the  sake  of  the 
false  brethren,  no  such  compulsion  was  in  fact  applied.  Aside  from 
the  improbable  sense  given  to  oOBe  .  .  .  ■fy/ctyy.Mri  (see  on  v.*),  this  in¬ 
volves  an  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  sense  of  84,  concerning 
which  see  on  V.  *.  To  have  yielded  this  meaning  B  cd:  .  .  .  tJ^euBaB.  must 
have  stood  in  the  least  prominent  position  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence, 
not  subjoined  and  emphasised  by  84,  or  if  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
denial  of  Titus’s  circumcision — the  fact  itself — unequivocal,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  words  Btd:  .  .  .  t{<euBaB.  should  stand  apart,  then 
they  must  have  become  a  phrase  of  concession  or  opposition,  express¬ 
ing  the  thought,  “though  urged  by,”  or  “in  spite  of  the  false  brethren,” 
or  have  been  introduced  by  o084,  “and  not  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
false  brethren.”  C/.  on  o684  under  Mey.  also  joins  this  phrase 
closely  to  what  precedes,  but  to  the  whole  expression  o6B4  .  .  . 
xepiTpLTQOi^vai,  and  finds  in  it  the  reason  why  Titus  was  not  circumcised, 
i.  e.,  because  the  false  brethren  urged  it.  If  this  relates  to  Paul,  con¬ 
stituting  his  reason  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus, 
it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  i  (b)  above,  viz.,  it  implies  that  but 
for  the  advocacy  of  it  by  the  false  brethren  Paul  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
phrase  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  motives  of  the  eminent  Jerusalem 
brethren,  giving  their  reason  for  not  asking  for  or  consenting  to  the 
circumcision,  then  we  have  the  representation  that  the  false  brethren 
urged  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  and  that  the  Jerusalem  apostles  opposed 
it  not  on  principle,  but  because  it  was  being  urged  by  the  false  breth¬ 
ren;  a  view  which  attributes  to  them  a  degree  of  opposition  to  the 
legalistic  party  in  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church,  and  of  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles,  which  does  not  comport  with  the 
otherwise  known  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  which  would,  it 
would  seem,  have  made  this  council  itself  unnecessary.  Had  the  facts, 
moreover,  been  what  this  interpretation  makes  them,  Paul  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  bring  out  with  greater  distinctness  what  would  have 
been  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  case,  as  he  has  done,  e.  g.,  in 
vv.T-». 

The  joining  of  the  phrase  with  (ive04pL’nv,  or  d:v4pTQv,  advocated  by  some 
of  the  older  modern  expositors  (see  in  Sief.),  scarcely  calls  for  discus- 
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sion.  These  interpretations  yield  a  not  unreasonable  sense,  and  avoid 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  other  constructions,  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  reader  would  be  expected  to  supply  men¬ 
tally  a  word  left  so  far  behind. 

3.  Those  which  make  Stoc  .  .  .  <;>su5a8.  limit  something  supplied 
from  the  preceding,  (a)  o6x  T]vaY/.cka0TQ  xeptTixTjGiivat  (Ell.)  or  oux. 
•jcepisT(jL^0T3  (Frit,  cited  by  Ltft.).  This  is  not  materially  different  from 
making  it  limit  ouSe  .  .  .  TcspttpnQOijvai  already  expressed,  as  is  done 
by  Mey.,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  (b)  TUcptsxixTQOTQ,  Riick. 
et  al;  advocated  by  Hort.  (WH.  II  app.  p.  121).  According  to  this 
interpretation  06  throws  its  whole  force  on  iljvaYTtdaOTj,  only  the  compul¬ 
sion,  not  the  circumcision,  being  denied;  84  is  adversative,  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  statement  of  the  reason  why  Titus,  though  not  compelled, 
was  nevertheless  circumcised,  viz.,  because  of  the  false  brethren.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  improbable  of  all  the  proposed  interpretations.  If 
the  circumcision  of  Titus  was  carried  through  without  Paul’s  consent, 
then  how  could  he  have  said  that  it  was  not  compelled?  If  with  his 
consent  and,  as  he  says,  because  of  the  false  brethren,  how  could  he  say 
that  he  had  not  yielded  to  them  for  so  much  as  an  hour  ?  What  was 
such  consent  but  precisely  6xoxaY^j  surrender  which  they  de¬ 
manded  {cf.  on  rfj  uxoxaY^ ,  v.  ?  And  with  what  honesty  could  he  have 
maintained  that  he  had  pursued  this  course  at  Jerusalem,  “that  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you,”  when  in  fact  he  had  on 
that  occasion  surrendered  the  very  thing  which  was  to  him  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation  so  far  as  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  to 
the  law  and  to  Christ?  Cf.  5^  ^  In  fact,  any  view  which  assumes  that 
Titus  was  circumcised  involves  the  conclusion  that  Paul  surrendered 
his  case  under  compulsion  or  through  wavering,  and  that  in  his  present 
argument  he  made  a  disingenuous  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  surrender  it.  (c)  The  thought  of  (unsuccessful)  pres¬ 
sure  implied  in  oCi8s  .  .  .  fjvaYxciaOiQ.  This  view  (set  forth  in  the  larger 
print  above),  and  well  advocated  by  Ltft.  pp.  105,  106,  yields  a  clear  and 
consistent  account  of  what  took  place,  showing  the  Jerusalem  apostles 
standing  between  the  extremists  on  both  sides,  advising  Paul  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus  for  the  sake  of  peace,  while  Paul,  see¬ 
ing  in  such  a  yielding  a  surrender  of  vital  principle  to  the  false  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Christianity,  persistently  refused;  it  accounts  at  the  same 
time  for  the  insertion  of  the  phrase,  and  for  the  characterisation  of  the 
men  referred  to  as  false  brethren,  etc.,  showing  at  the  same  time  the 
extent  to  which  the  Jerusalem  apostles  could,  from  Paul’s  point  of 
view,  be  led  astray,  so  as  even  to  advocate  a  course  dictated  by  regard 
for  those  who  were  in  reality  only  false  brethren,  and  suggesting  a  con¬ 
tributory  reason  for  his  resistance,  that  the  demand  for  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Titus  originated  with  spies  from  without,  men  who  had  no 
proper  place  in  the  church  a^  all.  This  view  alone  brings  this  portion 
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of  the  paragraph  into  line  with  the  apostle’s  general  argument  by  which 
he  aims  to  show  his  entire  independence,  even  of  the  other  apostles. 

If  it  be  judged  too  harsh  and  difficult  to  supply  from  the  preceding 
language  the  thought,  “this  was  urged,”  the  most  reasonable  alternative 
view  is  that  of  Wies.  et  al.  above).  From  a  purely  linguistic  point 
of  view  this  interpretation  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  if  it  could  be  supposed,  with  Weizs.,  that  Paul  would  re¬ 
fer  in  this  unqualified  way  to  a  reason  which  was,  after  all,  only  con¬ 
tributory,  it  would  be  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

omr'e?  TrapeiarjXOov  KaTaaKOTrrjaai  t^v  iXevOepiav 
^‘who  sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  freedom.^’  The  liberty  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks  is,  of  course,  the  freedom  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  from  bondage  to  the  law,  which  would  have  been  sur¬ 
rendered  in  principle  if  the  Gentile  Christians  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  circumcised.  C/.  4^*  ^.nd  esp.  5*-®*  That 

he  calls  it  “our  freedom’’  {cf.  v/xa?  at  the  end  of  v.^)  shows  that 
although  the  obligation  of  the  Gentile  to  be  circumcised  was 
the  particular  question  at  issue,  this  was  in  the  apostle’s  mind 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  question,  which  concerned  both  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  or  else  that  Paul  is  for  the  moment 
associating  himself  with  the  Gentile  Christians  as  those  whose 
case  he  represents.  The  Antioch  incident  shows  how 

closely  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  both  in  fact 
and  in  the  apostle’s  mind.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  to  indicate  that  in  the  discussion  at  Jerusalem  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Gentile  was  explicitly  considered  in  relation  to  any¬ 
thing  except  circumcision.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  re¬ 
spect  to  foods  or  defilement  by  association  with  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  was  at  this  time  brought  up.  Rather  does  the  expression 
‘Hhat  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you”  sug¬ 
gest  that  at  this  time  the  only  question  raised  pertained  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  situation  which 
afterwards  arose  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  question  of  foods  and 
particularly  the  obligation  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  them  ap¬ 
pears  as  one  on  which  an  agreement  had  not  been  previously 
reached. 
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Ilapsta^PXo^at  is  a  verb  not  uncommon  in  later  Greek,  meaning  literally 
“to  come  in  alongside,”  but  usually  (not,  however,  in  Rom.  5*®)  imply¬ 
ing  stealth.  See  exx.,  cited  by  Th.;  and  esp.  Luc.  Asin.  15,  el  Xuxoq 
xapsiaiXOoi  (Sief.).  xaTaaxox^w,  “to  spy  out,”  with  the  associated  idea 
of  hostile  intent,  purpose  to  destroy  (Grk.  writers  from  Xenophon 
down,  Lxx,  here  only  in  N.  T.)  is  here  nearly  equivalent  to  “stealthily 
to  destroy.” 


e'xpfiev  iv  Xpto'rm  ’It/o-oz),  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
The  preposition  ev  is  probably  used  here  to  mark  its  object  as 
the  causal  ground  or  basis  of  the  freedom  which  we  possess, 
the  person  by  reason  of  whom  and  on  the  basis  of  whose  work 
we  have  this  freedom.  See  Th.  ev^  I  6c,  and  Acts  13^®  Rom. 
324  5^  and  note  on  v.^^  below.  Others  (see  Ell.,  e.  g.,  h.  1.  and 
v.^0  take  ip  in  the  sense  “in  mystical  union  with,”  a  meaning 
which  the  word  sometimes  has  in  Paul.  But  in  view  of  the 
clear  instances  of  the  causal  sense  both  before  names  of  Christ 
and  other  words,  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  here  where  the 
so-called  mystical  sense  itself  becomes  intelligible  only  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  a  causal  sense,  making  it  mean  “by  virtue  of  our 
union  with.” 

ha  Tj/jid^  KaraBovXoxTovaLVj  “that  they  might  bring  us 
into  bondage,”  i.  e.j  to  the  law,  implying  an  already  pos¬ 
sessed  freedom.  Observe  the  active  voice  of  the  verb,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  sense  to  bring  into  bondage  to  themselves,  and  cf, 
4®'  Undue  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  wa?  as  meaning 

or  including  Jewish  Christians  (cf.  on  iXevOepiav  above), 

yet  its  obvious  reference  is  to  Christians  in  general,  not  to  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians  exclusively.  The  whole  phraseology  descriptive 
of  these  “false  brethren”  implies,  as  Weizs.  has  well  pointed 
out  {Ap.  Zeit.  pp.  216-222,  E.  T.,  I  257-263)  that  they  were 
distinct  and  different  from  the  original  constituents  of  the 
church,  a  foreign  element,  introduced  at  a  relatively  late  date, 
distinguished  not  only  from  the  apostles  but  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  in  general,  and  this  not  only  personally  but  in  their 
spirit  and  aims.  By  KaTaaKOTrrjaaL  and  ha  KaraSovXaxTov(np 
Paul  definitely  charges  that  these  men  entered  the  church  for 
a  propagandist  purpose,  that  they  joined  the  Christian  com- 
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munity  in  order  to  make  it  legalistic,  and  implies  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  coming  non-legalistic  views  were,  if  not  generally 
held,  at  least  tolerated.  Cf.  also  on  As  concerns  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  reflection  upon  the  character  of  these  men  and  the  un- 
w’-orthiness  of  their  motive,  some  allowance  must  necessarily 
be  made  for  the  heat  of  controversy;  but  that  fact  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  inferences  from  his  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Jewish  church  and  of 
practice  among  Gentile  Christians.  These  facts  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Paul’s  nar¬ 
rative  in  this  chapter  to  that  of  Acts,  chaps.  6,  7,  10,  ii.  The 
recent  entrance  of  these  men  into  the  church  and  the  implica¬ 
tion  as  to  the  condition  of  things  before  they  came  suggest  that 
the  representation  of  Acts  that  the  Jerusalem  church  was  in 
the  early  days  of  its  history  tolerant  of  non-legalistic  views, 
and  not  unwilling  to  look  with  favour  on  the  acceptance  of 
Gentiles  as  Christians,  is  not  in  itself  improbable.  It  is  at 
least  not  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  this  letter. 

On  the  use  of  a  future  in  a  pure  final  clause,  see  BMT  198  and  cf. 

Lk.  141®  20^°  Acts  2i*<,  28*^  Rom.  3*. 

5.  oU  ovSe  7rpo9  ^pav  ry  vTTOrajyj  “to  whom  not  for 

an  hour  did  we  yield  by  way  of  the  subjection  (demanded).” 
Though  the  request  that  Paul  and  those  with  him  should  yield 
was  made  not  by,  but  because  of,  the  false  brethren,  he  clearly 
saw  that  to  grant  the  request  would  be  in  effect  to  surrender 
to  the  latter.  Hence  the  dative  here  instead  of  Bia  ov9,  cor¬ 
responding  to  Sia  rou9  \l/evBaSe\(j)Ois.  The  article  before 
inroraj^  is  restrictive,  showing  that  the  word  is  used  not  sim¬ 
ply  with  qualitative  force,  but  refers  to  the  particular  obedi¬ 
ence  which  was  demanded.  The  phrase  is  therefore  epexe- 
getic  of  et^apev^  indicating  wherein  the  yielding  would  have 
consisted  if  it  had  taken  place,  and  the  negative  denies  the 
yielding,  not  simply  a  certain  kind  of  yielding.  This  fact  ex¬ 
cludes  any  interpretation  which  supposes  that  Paul  meant 
simply  to  deny  that  he  yielded  obediently,  i.  e.,  to  a  recognised 
authority,  while  tacitly  admitting  a  conciliatory  yielding  (as  is 
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maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  he  really  circumcised  Titus). 
For  this  thought  he  must  have  used  the  dative  without  the 
article.  Cf,  Phil,  i  Thes.  4^*  ^ 

On  Tcpbq  G)pav,  meaning  “for  a  short  time,”  see  2  Cor.  78  i  Thes. 
Phm.^8,  where,  as  in  the  present  passage,  wpa  is  not  a  definite  mea¬ 
sure  of  time,  a  twelfth  of  a  day,  but  merely  a  (relatively)  short  time; 
in  the  cases  cited,  some  days  or  weeks;  in  the  present  passage 
rather,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  “a  moment,”  “an  instant.”  C/., 
not  as  exactly  similar  instances,  but  as  illustrating  the  flexibility  of  the 
word,  Mt.  10^8  26^°' 

Of?  ouSe  xpb<;  wpav.  The  reading  at  this  point  has  been  the  subject  of 
extended  discussion,  especially  by  Klostermann,  Probletne  int  Apos- 
teltexte,  pp.  36  f.j  Sief.  Com.  ad  loc.y  and  Zahn  Com.  ad  loc.  and  Ex- 
curs.  I.  The  principal  evidence  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

xpb?  wpav  (without  olg  oubi) :  D*  d  e  plur.  codd.  lat.  et  gr.  ap.  Victorin. 
codd.  lat.  ap.  Hier.  al.  Iren*"'*  Tert.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Pelag. 

oibe  xpb<;  wpav:  codd.  gr.  et  lat.  ap.  Ambrst.,  quidam  (codd.?)  ap. 
Victorin.  Mcion,  Syr.  (psh.),  and  (aceg.  to  Sief.)  one  ms.  of  Vg. 

olq  xpbq  (opav:  Jerome  quotes  certain  persons  as  asserting:  et  hoc  esse 
quod  in  codicihus  legatur  Latinis^  ^^qidhus  ad  horam  cessimus.^'  Prima- 
sius  (XI  209,  quoted  by  Klostermann,  p.  83;  cf.  Plummer,  Com.  on  2 
Corinthians,  p.  Iv)  says:  Latinus  habet:  **quibus  ad  horam  cessimus.’^ 
Sedulius:  Male  in  Latinis  codicibiis  legitnr:  ^‘quibus  ad  horam  cessimus.” 

olq  ouSe  xpbq  wpav:  ^ABCD  corr  PGKLP,  33,  and  Grk.  mss.  gener¬ 
ally,  f  g  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.  hard.)  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.  codd.  gr.  ap.  Hieron.; 
also  Bas.  Epiph.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Damas.  Aug.  Ambr.  Hier. 

Klostermann  and  Zahn  adopt  the  first  reading.  Tdf.  Treg.  WII.  Ws. 
RV.  and  modern  interpreters  generally,  the  fourth.  The  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  the  difficulty  of  the  latter  reading  was  early  felt, 
and  that,  for  whatever  reason,  a  syntactically  easier  text  was  current 
among  the  Latins.  The  evidence  against  olq  oubi,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  preponderance  in  its  favour,  or  the 
improbability  that  any  one  would  have  introduced  the  anacoluthic  d?. 
But  since  the  reading  olg  without  oubi  is  very  weakly  attested  it  re¬ 
mains  to  accept  the  reading  which  has  both  olq  and  oubl. 

Lva  f}  a\r]6eLa  tov  evayyeXiov  hiapbelvy  irpb^  vfJLa^.  ^Hhat 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you.^^  The  clause 
states  the  purpose  of  his  refusing  to  yield.  To  make  it  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  the  yielding  as  Zahn  does,  omitting  oh 
ovBe  is,  especially  in  view  of  the  ry  before  virorayy^  to  represent 
Paul  as  making  the  absurd  statement  that,  in  order  that  the 
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truth  of  the  gospel  that  men  are  free  from  law  might  abide 
with  the  Gentiles,  he  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  legalists  and 
did  as  they  required.  It  is  also  to  convert  a  paragraph  which 
is  put  forth  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  always  maintained  his 
independence  of  men  into  a  weak  apology  for  having  conceded 
the  authority  of  the  Twelve.  The  term  evayyeXiov  evidently 
has  here  the  same  sense  as  in  v.^  and  in  (cf.  the  notes  on 
those  w.,  and  note  word  aXT^Oeca  here).  The  genitive  is  a 
possessive  genitive,  the  truth  is  the  truth  contained  in,  and  so 
belonging  to,  the  gospel.  Cf.  97  tmv  vofMcov  aX't^Oeila],  Papyri  in 
Brit.  Mus.  II  p.  280,  cited  by  M.  and  M.  Voc.  The  effect  of 
the  triumph  of  the  view  of  Paul’s  opponents  would  have  been 
to  rob  the  Gentiles  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  lea\’ing  them  a 
perverted,  false  gospel.  See  iL  The  verb  haixeCvr)  implies 
that  at  the  time  referred  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  i.  e.,  the 
gospel  in  its  true  form  as  he  preached  it,  not  in  the  perverted 
form  preached  by  the  judaisers,  had  already  been  given  to 
those  to  whom  he  refers  under 

np6?  meaning  properly  “towards”  and  then  “with,”  usually  of  per¬ 
sons  in  company  and  communication  with  others  (i  Thes.  3^  2  Thes.  2‘ 
3*0  Gal.  4^*'  is  here  used  like  pisTdl:  in  Phil.  4®,  of  the  presence  of  an 
impersonal  thing  with  men.  The  idea  of  possession  is  not  in  the  prep¬ 
osition,  but  is  suggested  by  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
spoken  of.  upiaq  may  refer  specifically  to  the  Galatians,  to  whom  he 
is  writing,  in  which  case  it  is  implied  that  they  had  already  received 
the  gospel  at  the  time  of  this  Jerusalem  conference.  But  the  more 
general  interpretation  of  upia?  as  meaning  simply  “you  Gentiles”  is 
so  easy,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Galatians  with  the  Gentiles  in  the 
class  on  behalf  of  whom  Paul  then  took  his  stand  is  so  natural,  even 
though  historically  the  Galatians  only  later  participated  in  the  benefit 
of  his  action,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  lay  any  great  weight  on  this 
word  in  the  determination  of  chronological  questions.  The  most  that 
can  safely  be  said  is  that  Tzphq  u[xa?  receives  its  most  obvious  in¬ 

terpretation  if  the  Galatians  are  supposed  to  have  been  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  gospel  at  the  time  here  referred  to.  See  Introduction,  p.  xlii. 

6.  airo  Se  tcoj/  So/covj/tcop  Plvai  tc  “And  from  those  who  were 
accounted  to  be  something.”  On  t^v  Bokovvtcov^  etc.,  cf.  v.^. 
The  verb  which  this  phrase  was  to  have  limited  is  left  unex¬ 
pressed,  the  construction  being  changed  when  the  thought  is 
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resumed  after  the  parenthesis  ottoIol,  etc.  The  apostle  doubt¬ 
less  had  in  mind  when  he  began  the  sentence  TrapeXafiov  ovBev 
(cf.  or  some  equivalent  expression.  The  sentence  seems 
not  adversative,  but  continuative;  to  the  statement  that  when 
the  pillar  apostles  took  up,  in  a  sense,  the  cause  of  the  false 
brethren,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  latter,  he  adds 
as  further  evidence  of  his  entire  independence  of  the  apostles 
that  (in  this  discussion)  they  taught  him  nothing  new. 

— OTToloc  rrrore  ^aav  ovhiv  poL  hta^epet —  “what  they  once  were 
matters  not  to  me.^’  ottoIol,  a  qualitative  word,  meaning  “of 
what  kind’'  {cf,  i  Thes.  i®  i  Cor.  3^3  Jas.  i^^),  here  evidently 
refers  not  to  personal  character  but  to  rank  or  standing,  and 
doubtless  specifically  to  that  standing  which  the  three  here 
referred  to  had  by  reason  of  their  personal  relation  to  Jesus 
while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  in  the  case  of  James  as  his  brother,  in 
the  case  of  Peter  and  John  as  his  personal  followers.  This  fact 
of  their  past  history  was  undoubtedly  appealed  to  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Paul  as  giving  them  standing  and  authority  wholly 
superior  to  any  that  he  could  claim.  Cf.  2  Cor.  5^®  10’.  Paul 
answers  here  substantially  as  afterwards  to  the  Corinthians  in 
reply  to  much  the  same  argument,  that  facts  of  this  sort  do 
not  concern  him,  have  no  significance.  Apostleship  rests  on  a 
present  relation  to  the  heavenly  Christ,  a  spiritual  experience, 
open  to  him  equally  with  them.  The  whole  parenthetical  sen¬ 
tence,  though  introduced  without  a  conjunction,  serves  as  a 
justification  of  the  depreciation  of  the  apostles  which  he  had 
begun  to  express  in  the  preceding  clause — or  perhaps  more 
exactly  as  an  answer  in  advance  to  the  thought  which  the  apos¬ 
tle  foresaw  would  be  raised  by  that  statement  when  completed, 
viz.:  But  if  you  received  nothing  from  them,  that  is  certainly 
to  your  disadvantage;  were  they  not  personal  companions  of 
Jesus,  the  original  and  authoritative  bearers  of  the  gospel? 
What  valid  commission  or  message  can  you  have  except  as  you 
derived  it  from  them  ? 

With  a  verb  of  past  time  xotI  (enclitic)  may  mean  (a)  “ever,”  “at 
any  time”;  (b)  “at  some  time,”  “once,”  “formerly”;  (c)  “ever,”  with 
intensive  force,  like  the  Latin  cunque,  and  the  English  “ever”  in  “who- 
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ever,”  “whatever.”  The  last  meaning  is  that  which  is  preferred  in 
RV.— “whatsoever  they  were.”  But  this  use  is  unusual  in  classi¬ 
cal  Greek,  and  has  no  example  in  N.  T.  The  second  meaning,  ’on 
the  other  hand,  is  frequent  in  N.  T.,  especially  in  Paul  (chap.  !»»•  « 
Rom.  79,  etc.),  and  is  appropriate  in  this  connection,  directing  the 
thought  to  a  particular  (undefined  but  easily  understood)  period  of 
past  time  referred  to  by  -^crav.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  meaning  here  intended.  The  first  meaning  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  but  less  appropriate  because  suggesting  various  possible  past 
periods  or  points  of  time,  instead  of  the  one,  Jesus’  lifetime,  which  gives 
point  to  the  sentence. 

The  above  interpretation  of  xoxe  and  substantially  of  the  sentence  is 
adopted  by  Wies.  Hilg.  Ltft.  and  many  others  from  the  Latin  Vg. 
down.  Win.  and  Lip.,  though  taking  xots  in  the  sense  of  cunque,  by 
referring  -^aav  to  the  time  of  Jesus’  life  on  earth  reach  substantially  the 
same  interpretation  of  the  clause.  Ell.  Sief.,  et  al.,  take  xoxe  in  the 
sense  of  cunque,  and  understand  the  clause  to  refer  to  the  esteem  in 
v/hich  these  men  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  events  spoken  of;  what¬ 
soever  they  were,  i.  e,,  whatever  prestige,  standing,  they  had  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  this  time.  Sief.  supplies  as  subject  for  the  thought 

“to  obtain  authorisation  from  them”;  making  the  sentence  mean: 
“  whatever  their  standing  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me 
to  secure  their  authorisation  or  commission .  ”  B  ut  the  clause  6x0  to  I  xoxe 
^aav  (c/.  I  Cor.  3^3)  itself  is  a  suitable  subject,  and  the  supplying  of 
a  subject  unnecessary. 

— TTpoacoTTOv  ^€09  avOpcoTTOv  ov  XapjBdva — “  God  accepts  not 
the  person  of  man.’’  To  accept  the  person— literally  face— of 
one  is  to  base  one’s  judgment  and  action  on  external  and  irrele¬ 
vant  considerations.  Cf.  Mt.  22^^  Mk.  121^  Lk.  20^1.  Such,  in 
the  judgment  of  Paul,  were  mere  natural  kinship  with  Jesus, 
such  as  James  had,  or  personal  companionship  with  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  such  as  the  Twelve  had.  Cf,  2  Cor.  5^2,  where 
Paul  uses  eV  irpoacaTro)  with  reference  to  the  realm  of  external 
things.  This  second  parenthesis  in  its  turn  gives  a  reason  jus¬ 
tifying  the  statement  of  the  first.  The  former  advantages  of 
these  men  signify  nothing  to  me,  for  God  takes  no  account  of 
such  external  considerations.  Concerning  the  emphasis  on  ^€09 
see  the  textual  note. 

As  between  6£6<;  and  6  656?  external  evidence  alone  is  indecisive. 
J<AP  33,  88,  103,  122*  442,  463,  1912,  Chrys.  al.  insert  the  article. 
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BCDFGKX*  al.  pier.  Eus.  Thdrt.  Dam.  omit  it.  Sheer  accident 
would  be  as  likely  to  operate  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  At  first 
sight  intrinsic  probability  seems  to  make  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
article,  since  the  N.  T.  writers,  and  Paul  in  particular,  rarely  use  0£6q 
as  subject  without  the  article.  Yet  the  use  of  Oso?  without  the  article, 
because  employed  with  qualitative  force  with  emphasis  upon  the  divine 
attributes,  especially  in  contrast  with  man,  is  an  established  usage  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  Paul  (see  i  Thes.  i  *  i  Cor.  2^ 
3*-  ^*)  and  a  few  in  the  nominative  (i  Thes.  2®  Gal.  6^  2  Cor.  51®).  In¬ 
asmuch,  therefore,  as  there  is  in  this  passage  just  such  a  contrast,  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Pauline  usage  to  omit  the  article,  and  the 
balance  of  intrinsic  probability  is  apparently  on  this  side.  Tran¬ 
scriptional  probability  is  also  in  its  favour,  since  the  scribe  would  be 
more  likely  to  convert  the  unusual  0£6<;  into  6  0£6(;  than  the  reverse. 

€/iol  yap  ol  SoKOvvre^  ovSev  TrpoaaveOevro^  “for  to  me  the 
men  of  eminence  taught  nothing  new.’’  In  these  words  the 
apostle  evidently  says  what  he  began  to  say  in  airo  Be  to)v 
BokovptcoVj  giving  it  now  the  specific  form  that  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  imposed  on  him  no  burden  (of  doctrine  or  practice), 
or  imparted  nothing  to  him  in  addition  to  what  he  already 
knew.  See  discussion  of  'irpocraveOevro  below,  yap  may  be 
justificatory,  introducing  a  statement  which  justifies  the  seem¬ 
ingly  harsh  language  of  the  two  preceding  statements,  or  ex¬ 
plicative,  the  thought  overleaping  the  parenthetical  statements 
just  preceding,  and  the  new  clause  introduced  by  yap  putting 
in  a  different  form  the  thought  already  partly  expressed  in  airo 
Toiv  Bokovvtwv.  The  latter  is  simpler  and  for  that  reason 
more  probable. 

The  uses  of  the  verb  xpoaavaT{0£{jLat  (Mid.)  clearly  attested  outside 
of  the  present  passage  are  three:  (i)  “To  offer  or  dedicate  beside”: 
Boeckh.  C. /.  G.  2782.  (2)  “To  confer  with”:  Gal.  (g.  j>.);  Diod.  Sic. 
17.  ii6<;  Luc.  Jup.  Trag.  i.  (3)  “To  lay  upon  one’s  self  in  addition, 
to  undertake  besides”:  Xen.  Jfm.  2.1®.  Beside  these  there  have  been 
proposed  for  the  present  passage:  (4)  “To  lay  upon  in  addition”  i.  e. 
(3)  taken  actively  instead  of  with  a  middle  sense.  Cf.  Pollux,  1 9®^.  (5) 

(equiv.  to  xpoaT{0T3pLt)  “To  add,”  “to  bestow  something  not  possessed 
before”:  Chrys.,  et  al.;  (6)  (adding  to  the  sense  of  (ivaTt0£pLai  in  2*  and 
Acts  2$^*,  that  of  xp6<;  in  composition,  “besides,”  “in  addition”),  “To 
set  forth  in  addition,”  i.  e.,  in  this  connection,  “  to  teach  in  addition  to 
what  I  had  already  learned.”  The  word  “impart”  in  RV.  might  per- 
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haps  represent  either  (4),  (5),  (6),  possibly  even  (2).  The  first  mean¬ 
ing  is  evidently  impossible  here.  The  second  can  be  applied  only  by 
taking  oCiSsv  as  an  accusative  of  respect,  “in  respect  to  nothing  did 
they  confer  with  me,”  and  then  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  instances  of  the  verb  used  in  this  sense  the  conference  is  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  here  the  reference  must  be  to  conferring 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  This  renders  it  very  difficult,  taking  the 
word  in  the  sense  illustrated  in  i*«,  to  find  in  o66ev  icpocavaTfOsaGat, 
as  Ltft.  does,  the  sense  “to  impart  no  fresh  knowledge,”  or  as  Ell. 
does,  taking  'rcp6(;  as  directive  only,  the  meaning  “to  communicate 
nothing,”  “to  address  no  communications.”  Zahn,  indeed,  takes  the 
verb  as  in  i*«,  and  interprets  the  sentence  as  meaning,  “for  they  laid 
nothing  before  me  for  decision,  they  did  not  make  me  their  judge.” 
This  Zahn  interprets  as  an  explanation  and  justification  of  ouSiv  piot 
Btaqjlpst,  in  that  it  gives  a  reason  why  he  did  not  regard  their  high 
standing  as  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  if  he  had  been  acting 
as  judge  of  their  affairs.  Vv.’'®-  then  state  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
acted  as  his  judges  and  pronounced  favourable  judgment  on  him.  The 
interpretation  is  lexicographically  possible,  but  logically  difficult  to  the 
point  of  impossibility.  It  compels  the  supposition  either  that  in  Ipiol 
Yotp  ol,  etc.  Paul  said  the  opposite  of  what  he  set  out  to  say  in  iTzh  Zl 
Twv  BoxoivTwv,  or  else  that,  having  begun  in  the  latter  phrase  to  say 
that  from  the  men  of  esteem  he  received  a  favourable  judgment,  he 
interrupted  himself  to  belittle  the  value  of  their  judgment.  It  makes 
the  apostle,  moreover,  admit  a  dependence  upon  the  pillar  apostles 
which  it  is  the  whole  purpose  of  to  disprove.  The  third  sense  is 

rendered  impossible  for  the  present  passage  by  the  presence  of 
“To  lay  no  additional  burden  on  themselves  for  me”  is  without  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  connection.  The  fourth  meaning  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
the  voucher  being  only  for  the  reflexive  sense  (3),  “  to  lay  a  burden  upon 
one’s  self.”  Sief.  infers  from  the  fact  that  dvaTfOsjAai  is  found  in  the 
active  sense  (Xen.  Cyr,  8.5*),  as  well  as  in  the  reflexive  that  the  com¬ 
pound  TcpcaavaTfOetiat  may  also  occur  in  the  active  sense.  The  fifth 
sense,  though  adopted  by  many  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem, 
seems  least  defensible,  being  neither  attested  by  any  clear  instance 
(unless  Chrysostom’s  adoption  of  it  constitutes  such  an  instance)  nor 
based  on  attested  use  of  dva'rfOiQp.t.  The  sixth  meaning  is  easily  de¬ 
rived  from  dvaTfO-rjpLt;  the  absence  of  any  actual  occurrence  of  it  else¬ 
where  renders  it,  like  the  fourth,  conjectural,  but  not  impossible,  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  all  the  well-attested  senses.  Our  choice  of 
interpretations  must  lie  between  the  fourth,  advocated  by  Sief.  (who 
also  cites  for  it  Bretschn.  Riick.  Lechl.  Pfleid.  Zeller,  Lip.),  and  the, 
sixth.  Both  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  context — for  the  apostle 
is  evidently  here,  as  throughout  the  paragraph,  presenting  the  evidence 
of  his  independence  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles.  But  the  sixth  is,  on 
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the  whole,  slightly  to  be  preferred:  it  is  more  consonant  with  the 
thought  of  dcxb  5e  xwv  Soxouvxtov,  in  which  the  apostle  apparently  began 
to  say  what  he  here  expresses  in  a  different  syntactical  form,  and  with 
the  words  xpdawxov  .  .  .  XapL^avet,  which  seem  to  have  been  written,  as 
pointed  out  above,  in  anticipation  of  these  words. 

7.  aWa  TOVvavTiOV  IhovTe^  on  TTeirLaTevfiai  to  eva^^iXiov 
T?}?  aKpo^vaTLa<;  icaOw^  Uerpo^  t?}?  TrepiTOiiTj^^  ^^but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  when  they  saw  that  I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  gospel 
to  the  uncircumcised  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  to  the  circum¬ 
cised.’’  aWa  (Germ,  “sondern”)  introduces  the  positive  side 
of  the  fact  w^hich  is  negatively  stated  in  e/iol  ^dp^  etc.  The 
participle  tSoWe?,  giving  the  reason  for  the  fact  about  to  be 
stated,  Sefta?  eBco/cav^  v.^,  implies  that  what  they  had  learned 
led  them  to  take  this  step,  and  so  that  they  had  in  some  sense 
changed  their  minds.  There  is  an  obvious  relation  between 
the  w’ords  of  this  v.  and  v.^.  But  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Jerusalem  apostles  to  recognise  Paul’s  right  of  leadership  in  the 
Gentile  field  was  based  on  his  statement  of  the  content  of  his 
gospel  (v.2),  or  on  his  story  of  how  he  received  it  or  on  the 
recital  of  its  results,  or  in  part  on  the  spirit  which  he  himself 
manifested,  or  on  all  these  combined,  is  not  here  stated.  The 
last  supposition  is  perhaps  the  most  probable.* 

That  Paul  regarded  the  distinction  between  the  gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision  entrusted  to  him  and  that  of  the  circumcision 
entrusted  to  Peter  as  fundamentally  not  one  of  content  but  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  is  plain  from  that  which 
this  verse  implies  and  the  next  verse  distinctly  affirms,  that  the 
same  God  commissioned  both  Paul  and  Peter  each  for  his  own 
work.  It  is  implied,  moreover,  that  this  essential  identity  of 

•  Nor  is  it  wholly  clear  precisely  to  what  extent  they  had  changed  their  minds.  If  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  V.  *  advocated  at  that  point  is  correct,  they  had  urged  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  on  grounds  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle.  They  can  not  therefore  have  stood 
for  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  Christians  in  general  as  a  matter  of  intrinsic  necessity.  But 
whether  in  asking  for  the  circumcision  of  Titus  for  the  sake  of  the  legalists,  they  had  also 
asked  that  for  like  reasons  Paul  should  circumcise  all  his  Gentile  converts,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear.  Consistency  would  have  required  that  they  should  do  so,  since  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  could  have  had  little  significance  if  it  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  were  as  intent  upon  logical  consistency  as  upon  securing  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  matter. 
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both  messages  was  recognised  by  the  Jerusalem  apostles  as  well 
as  by  Paul;  for  it  was  their  recognition  of  the  divine  source  of 
Paul’s  apostleship,  which  of  course  they  claimed  for  their  own, 
that,  Paul  says,  led  them  to  give  to  him  and  to  Barnabas  hands 
of  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  Paul,  con¬ 
tending  for  the  right  to  preach  this  one  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
without  demanding  that  they  should  accept  circumcision,  and 
so  to  make  it  in  content  also  a  gospel  of  uncircumcision,  ex¬ 
pected  that  Peter  also  would  preach  it  to  the  circumcised  Jews 
without  demanding  that  they  should  abandon  circumcision. 
Thus  even  in  content  there  was  an  important  and  far-reaching 
difference  between  the  gospel  that  Paul  preached  and  that 
which  Peter  preached,  the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  legalistic 
and  a  non-legalistic  gospel.  But  even  this  difference,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  sprang  from  a  fundamental  identity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  viz.,  that  the  one  message  of  salvation  is  to  be  offered 
to  men,  as  they  are,  whether  circumcised  or  uncircumcised. 
Whether  this  principle  was  clearly  recognised  by  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  is  not  certain,  but  that  it  was  for  Paul  not  only  im¬ 
plicit  but  explicit  seems  clear  from  chap.  5®  i  Cor.  Thus 

for  him  at  least  the  one  gospel  itself  involved  the  principle  of 
adaptation  to  men’s  opinions  and  convictions,  and  consequent 
mutual  tolerance.  And  for  such  tolerance  he  contended  as 
essential.  For  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  there  must  be  room,  but  not  for  intolerance  of 
such  differences.  That  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  circumcision 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
received  the  one  gospel  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  addressed  and  the  convictions  of  those  who  preached, 
is  logically  involved  in  the  decision  respecting  circumcision,  and 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  terms  of  v.  ®  {q,  v.).  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  present  passage  (21-10)  to  indicate  that  other  matters 
were  explicitly  discussed  at  this  time  or  that  the  applicability 
of  the  principle  to  other  questions,  such,  e.  g.,  as  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  foods,  the  Sabbath,  and  fasting,  was  explicitly  recognised. 

The  genitives  Tij*;  dxpo^uaxfai;  and  tyj?  xepnropL^?  can  not  be  more 
accurately  described  than  as  genitives  of  connection,  being  practic?illy 
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equivalent  to  Tolg  Iv  dtxpo^uaT{(5t  (in  uncircumcision)  and  xolq  xeptxe- 
TtATjpL^voK;.  Cf.  vv.  «•  »  and  i  Cor.  7^*  Rom.  4®.  Both  nouns  are  used  by 
metonymy,  dxpo^uaxfa  by  double  metonymy,  the  word  signifying,  first, 
''membrum  virile”  then  “  uncircumcision,”  then  “  uncircumcised  person 
on  the  form  of  the  word,  see  Th.  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  The  word 
eOayYlXtov,  referring  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the  content  of  the  message 
{cf.  on  V'  "  2*  and  detached  note  on  ,  p.  422),  by  the  addition 

of  the  genitives  denoting  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be  presented 
acquires  a  secondary  reference  to  the  work  of  presenting  it. 

For  the  construction  of  eia^Y^Xtov  with  xsxfaxeupLat,  see  W.  XXXII  $ 
(WM.  p.  287),  Butt.,  p.  190,  and  Rom.  3®  i  Cor.  i  Tim.  i».  The 
perfect  tense  has  here — and  appropriately — its  regular  force,  denoting 
a  past  fact  and  its  existing  result.  BUT  74.  Its  translation  by  the 
pluperfect  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  indirect  discourse 
after  a  past  tense.  BJ/T  353. 

That  in  this  verse  and  the  following  Paul  speaks  only  of  himself  (as 
also  in  vv.®*  *)  and  Peter,  omitting  mention  of  Barnabas  on  the  one 
side  and  of  James  and  John  on  the  other,  doubtless  reflects  the  fact 
that  Paul  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  work  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  Peter  as  the  leader,  not  indeed  of  the  Jewish  Christian  church,  but 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Jerusalem  party.  When  in  v.®  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  again  to  the  conference,  Barnabas  is  again  named,  though  after 
Paul,  and  James  is  named  first  among  the  three  Jerusalem  apostles. 

8.  o  ^ap  evep^yrjcra^  Tier  pep  ek  airocnoX^v  t?}?  TTepiTopLrj^  eV 
Tjpyrjo-ev  Kal  ip,ol  ek  ra  eOinj,  ^‘for  he  who  wrought  for 
Peter  unto  an  apostleship  to  the  circumcised  wrought  also 
for  me  unto  an  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles.”  This  paren¬ 
thetical  V.  is  confirmatory  of  the  implied  assertion  of  v.  being 
intended  either  as  a  statement  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
pillar  apostles  reached  their  conviction  there  stated,  or  more 
probably  of  Paul’s  own  thought  by  which  he  supports  and  con¬ 
firms  their  conclusion.  Conceding  without  reserve  Peter’s 
apostleship  and  its  divine  source,  Paul  justifies  their  recognition 
of  his  own  claim  to  apostleship  by  appeal  to  his  own  equal  and 
like  experience  of  God. 

Whether  the  appeal  is  to  the  inner  experience  of  each  by  which  they 
were  endowed  for  their  work,  or  to  the  known  results,  in  the  way  of 
converts,  etc.,  of  his  w’ork  and  Peter’s,  depends  upon  the  precise 
sense  in  which  Paul  used  the  words  ivepyrjoag  and  evigpYiQaev.  The  usage 
of  IvepY^Ci)  in  i  Cor.  i2«<  1^,  where  it  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
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God  in  men,  fitting  and  endowing  each  for  his  own  work,  suggests  the 
first  view.  But  Phil.  2'»,  where  in  the  second  instance  IvepYsiv  means 
specifically  “  to  effect,  to  produce  results,”  shows  that  Paul  might  easily 
use  the  word  here  with  reference  to  the  divine  activity  in  accomplishing 
results  through  himself  and  Peter,  perhaps  preferring  it  to  xaTspYciei;op,ai 
(see  Rom.  15^*)  because  it  is  intransitive  and  because  it  more  distinctly 
suggests  the  divine  energy  by  which  the  results  were  accomplished. 
The  argument  on  this  view  would  be  similar  to  that  of  i  Cor.  9^  but 
also  wholly  appropriate  to  the  present  connection,  and  more  forcible 
than  a  reference  to  the  inner  experience  of  Peter  and  himself,  which 
would  be  known  only  to  each  of  them  respectively. 

In  b  yap  evepYTjja<;,  as  in  some  other  passages,  Paul  refers  to  God 
by  a  descriptive  epithet  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  6£6(;.  See 
I®-  “  and  notes;  Col.  3^°.  To  understand  b  evepYifjaac;  of  Christ  rather 
than  God,  would  not  be  consistent  with  Paul’s  usual  method  of  expres¬ 
sion  concerning  the  apostleship.  Save  where  as  in  Gal.  the  two  ideas 
coalesce  in  the  representation  of  God  and  Christ  as  immediate  source, 
it  is  his  habit  to  speak  of  God  as  its  source  and  Christ  as  the  agent  or 
mediator  of  it  (Rom.  i®  15^®  i  Cor.  i5‘o  Eph.  ’’  Gal.  i^®;  cf.  also  on 
his  use  of  the  verb  evepY^o  i  Cor.  12*  Phil.  2*®). 

The  dative  IliTpfp  is  a  dative  of  advantage,  not  governed  by  Iv  in 
composition,  IvepYfjaac;  not  being  a  verb  compounded  with  ev,  but  de¬ 
rived  from  IvepYfi?  or  IvepYd^  =  ev  epY^p,  effective,”  and  meaning  “to 
be  operative,  to  work.” 

’ATcoaxo^TQ,  here  as  always  In  N.  T.  (see  Acts  i”  Rom.  i®  i  Cor.  9*;  it  is 
otherwise  in  classical  Greek  and  the  Lxx)  refers  specifically  to  the  office 
and  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ;  see  on  The  omission  of  the  article 
gives  the  word  qualitative  force.  The  preposition  elq  expresses  not 
mere  reference  but  purpose  or  result,  “for  or  unto  the  creation  of,” 
i.  e.,  “so  as  to  make  him  an  apostle.” 

Tf)(;  TcspiTopiTi*;  is  here,  as  in  v.  ^  by  metonymy  for  “the  circumcised.” 
el?  xd  eOvT]  is  manifestly  a  condensed  expression  equivalent  to  cl? 
dxoaxoX-?)v  XG3V  eGvwv,  or  the  like,  used  for  brevity’s  sake  or  through 
negligence.  That  dxoaxoXiQv  is  omitted  because  of  an  unwillingness  on 
Paul’s  part  to  claim  apostleship  for  himself  is  excluded  alike  by  the 
whole  thought  of  the  sentence  and  by 

9.  fcal  yvovre^  rrjv  r^v  SoOeladv  ’laVcuySo?  teal 

K7/(^a9  KoX  ^IcadvT]^^  ol  hofcovvre^;  aTvXoi  elvaiy  ^.ScoKau 

i/xol  KoX  Bapvd^a  KOLvayvla^^  “and  when,  I  say,  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  grace  that  had  been  given  to  me,  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  who  were  accounted  to  be  pillars,  gave 
to  me  and  to  Barnabas  right  hands  of  fellowship.”  These 
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words  resume  the  thought  of  virtually  repeating  IB6vt€<; 
OTL  TreTTLcnevfiaLj  etc.,  and  completing  what  was  there  begun. 
It  is  an  overrefinement  to  attempt  to  discover  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  IBoptb^  and  yvovre^:.  The  grace  that  was 
given  to  me’^  is  manifestly  the  grace  of  God  or  Christ  (on  the 
word  see  i®  and  detached  note  p.  423),  including  espe¬ 

cially  the  entrusting  to  him  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncircumcised 
(v.^),  but  not  necessarily  excluding  that  manifested  in  the 
results  which  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Cf.  Rom. 

Bi  ov  [^i:.  *l7]aov  'Kpccrrov]  iXd^ofJLev  Kal  airocrToX^v  eh 

viraKo^v  7rL(rT€co<;  iv  rrdcnv  roh  eOveoiv.  See  also  i  Cor.  3^®  15^® 
Eph.  3^'  ®  4^.  On  the  question  how  the  other  apostles  came 

to  recognise  that  God  had  given  him  this  grace,  cf.  on  v.  The 
giving  of  right  hands  is  in  token  of  a  mutual  compact,  while 
Koivcovia^  defines  that  compact  as  one  of  partnership.  See 
more  fully  below  in  fine  print. 

The  placing  of  the  name  of  James  first  is  probably  the  reflection  of  a 
certain  prominence  of  James  in  the  action  here  spoken  of  and  of  his 
influence  in  the  decision,  even  above  that  of  Peter.  Thus  while  Peter 
is  mentioned  in  vv.  as  in  some  sense  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
i.  e.,  as  the  leader  in  missionary  work  among  the  Jews,  James  was 
apparently  the  man  of  greatest  influence  in  the  settlement  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy,  involving  one  of  doctrine  in  the  more  practical  sense. 
Cf.  on  vv. 8. 

The  substitution  of  II^Tpoc;  for  KY)(pa<;,  and  the  placing  of  it  before 
(DFG  d  f  g  Vg.  Syr,  [psh.  hard.]  Tert.  Hier.  al.)  like  the  read¬ 
ing  n^Tpov  for  Krj^av  in  (g.  t>.),  and  IIlTpo?  for  Kigya?  in  v.“  and 
n^Tpt})  for  Kyj9?  in  v.  is  a  Western  corruption.  In  vv.^- »,  on  the  other 
hand,  IllTpoq  and  n^rpto  are  undoubtedly  the  correct  readings. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  hand  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or  agreement 
existed  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  though  probably 
derived  by  the  Hebrews  from  some  outside  source.  Cf.  the  passages 
cited  by  Ltft.,  indicating  its  existence  among  the  Persians  (Corn.  Nep. 
Dat.c.  10;  Diod.  Sic.  16.43*;  JustinusXI  15**);  and  showing  its  preva¬ 
lence  among  the  Parthians  and  other  adjacent  peoples  (Jos.  Ant.  18.328 
(9*));  and  notice  in  Gen.  24*.  »  25”  3i«*49  3310.  n  other  methods  of  con¬ 
firming  an  agreement  or  expressing  friendship.  The  Hebrew  expres¬ 
sion  is  “to  give  the  hand,”  2  Ki.  Ezr.  loi®  Ezek.  171*  i  Chr. 

29*<  2  Chr.  30*  Lam.  58,  in  the  last  three  instances  implying  submission. 
In  Greek  writers  Be^txep-fj,  or  xelp  or  Bs^ta  alone,  are 
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used  with  various  verbs,  such  as  5(5(i);jLt,  in  speaking  of 

pledges  received  or  given:  Horn.  7/.  VI  233:  t’  Xa^^T-rjv. 

Od.  I  121:  xeip’  5e^tTspT)v.  Soph.  Ph.  813:  Ipi^aXXe  xetpbq  xb-civ. 
Tr,  1181:  l^^aXXe  x^ipoc  Ss^dv.  Xen.  An.  i.  6®:  Ss^iav  sXoc^ov  xal  gSwxa. 
2.  5®,  BsSopLivaq.  In  a  papyrus  of  the  second  century  a.  d.  the 

expression  (})uX(5:aa[t]v  aou  t-^v  “not  to  keep  your  pledge” 

(Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Hogarth,  Fayww  Towns  and  their  Papyri^  124**), 
indicates  that  Se^ti  had  acquired  the  meaning  “pledge.”  In  the  Jewish 
Greek  writings  5tS6vat  Ss^iav  (or  Be^tdc?)  is  a  token  of  a  friendly  com¬ 
pact.  See  I  Mac.  6®*  ii®®-  ‘®  13*®  2  IMac.  12”  13”;  Jos.  Ant. 

18. 328  (9®),  20.  62  (3®).  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  giving  of  the  hand 
indicate  submission,  but  a  pledge  of  friendship,  in  most  cases  from  the 
superior  powder  to  the  inferior.  Notice  esp.  the  use  of  SoOvott  and  Xa^siv 
in  I  Mac.  ii*®  13*®  2  Mac.  1®,  but  also  in  2  Mac.  13”,  where  in  the 
case  of  a  mutual  compact  the  same  person  both  gives  and  receives  Se^t4:v. 
xotvwvfotq,  “  fellowship,  partnership,”  implying  a  friendly  participation  in 
the  same  work  (c/.  Phil.  i»)  defines  that  which  the  giving  of  the  right 
hands  expressed,  and  to  which  the  givers  pledged  themselves.  It  thus 
excludes  the  idea  of  surrender  or  submission  which  the  phrase  “  to  give 
the  hand”  without  qualification  (i  Chr.  29®®)  might  suggest,  or  that  of 
superiority  which  usually  accompanies  its  use  in  i  and  2  Mac.  The 
genitive  can  hardly  be  defined  grammatically  more  exactly  than  as  a 
genitive  of  inner  connection.  WM.  pp.  235  Jf. 

On  SoxouvTe<;  aT6Xot  elvat,  see  note  on  ol  ooxouvTsq,  v.  The  term 
“pillars”  as  a  designation  of  those  upon  whom  responsibility  rests,  is 
found  in  classical,  Jewish,  and  Christian  writers.  Thus  in  Eur.  Iph.  T. 
57:  OTuXoi  ydp  otxwv  slatv  dpasvsq.  ^sch.  Ag.  898:  axuXov 

xoSfipTj,  pLovoYsv6<;  xixvov  xaxpt.  Cf.  exx.  from  Rabbinic  writings  in 
Schdttgen,  Horae  Hebraicae,  ad  loc.,  and  for  early  Christian  writers,  see 
Clem.  Rom.  5*,  ol  xal  Bixat6TaTot  axuXot,  referring  to  the  apostles, 

of  whom  Peter  and  Paul  are  especially  named. 

Lva  ek  ra  eOvrjy  avrol  ek  r^v  Trepirofii^v’  “that 

we  should  go  (or  preach  the  gospel)  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
they  among  the  circumcised.’’  A  verb  such  as  eXOoo/xev  or 
evayyeXLa^fjieOa  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  first  part,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  predicate  for  avroi  in  the  second  part.  On  the 
omission  of  the  verb  after  tm,  see  Th.  Lva  II  4  c,  and  cf.  Rom. 
4^®  I  Cor.  2  Cor.  8^^  The  clause  defines  the  content  of  the 
agreement  implied  in  eBco/cav  .  .  .  fcoLvcovia^.  See 

BMT  217  (b)  and  cf.  John  avrot  stands  in  antithesis  to 
and  is  thus  slightly  emphatic,  but  not  properly  intensive. 
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See  Butt.  p.  107.  The  whole  sentence  of  v.  ^  marks  the  com¬ 
plete  victory  of  the  apostle  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the 
significance  of  which  lies  not  in  that  the  apostles  approved  him, 
which  of  itself  might  signify  dependence  on  them  instead  of 
the  independence  on  which  he  has  been  insisting  ever  since  his 
strong  afi&rmation  of  it  in  but  in  that  his  view  prevailed 

as  against  the  opposition  of  the  legalists  and  the  timid  com¬ 
promise  which  the  apostles  themselves  at  first  wished  to  follow. 

Was  the  division  of  the  field  here  described  territorial  or 
racial?  Was  it  understood  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to 
go  to  Gentile  lands,  and,  though  having  it  as  their  distinctive 
aim  to  reach  the  Gentiles,  preach  to  all  whom  they  found,  while 
the  other  apostles  took  as  their  territory  the  Jewish  home 
lands?  Or  were  the  Gentiles  in  any  and  every  land  or  city 
assigned  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  Jews  in  the  same  land 
and  city  to  Peter,  James,  and  John?  The  use  of  the  terms 
eOvT)  and  'irepiTO^rj^  which  designate  the  people  rather  than  the 
territory,  seems  at  first  sight  to  indicate  a  personal,  or  rather 
racial,  division.  And  no  doubt  it  was  this  in  a  sense.  The 
basis  on  which  it  rested  was  a  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  peoples,  not  between  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 
Unquestionably,  too,  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was 
chiefly  a  mission  to  and  for  the  Gentiles,  and  that  of  the  others 
to  and  for  the  Jews.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed 
that  Paul  has  used  not  a  simple  dative  or  tt/oo?  with  the  accusa¬ 
tive,  but  ei9,  and  that,  despite  some  apparent  or  even  a  few 
real  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  the  distinction  between  these 
constructions  severally,  whether  we  assume  here  an  omitted 
€X0o)fJL€v,  eva^yeXiacojueOa^  or  Kr^pvaacofMev^  is  with  a  good 
degree  of  consistency  maintained  throughout  N.  T.  The  dative 
after  verbs  such  as  evayy.  and  Kr)pva.  (the  rare  cases  after  verbs 
of  motion  need  not  come  into  account  here)  is  a  dative  of  in¬ 
direct  object  denoting  the  persons  addressed.  Trpo?  with  words 
denoting  persons  individually  or  collectively  denotes  personal 
approach  or  address;  ek  with  names  of  places  means  ^^into’’ 
or  “to”;  with  personal  designations  “among”  {i.  e.,  to  and 
among),  never  being  used  with  singular  personal  nouns  (save 
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in  such  special  idioms  as  ek  eavrov  ekOelv)^  but  only  vdth 
plurals  or  collectives.  The  use  of  the  phrase  eh  ra  edvi]  rather 
than  Tot?  iOveaiv^  therefore  favours  the  conclusion  that  the 
division,  though  on  a  basis  of  preponderant  nationality,  was 
nevertheless  territorial  rather  than  racial.  This  conclusion  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  twice  in  this  epistle  2^) 
Paul  has  spoken  unambiguously  of  the  Gentiles  as  those  among 
{ev)  whom  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  that  he  has  nowhere  in 
this  epistle  or  elsewhere  used  the  preposition  eh  after  evayye- 
or  Kjjpvaaco  to  express  the  thought  ‘‘to  preach  to”  (on 
I  Thes.  2®,  the  only  possible  exception,  see  below).  The  whole 
evidence,  therefore,  clearly  indicates  that  the  meaning  of  the 
agreement  was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  Gentile  lands,  the  other  apostles  in  Jewish  lands.  On 
the  question  whether  the  division  of  territory  involved  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  content  of  the  message,  see  on  v. 

For  instances  of  the  dative  after  verbs  of  speaking,  see  i  Cor.  3^ 
151*  »  2  Cor.  Rom.  3^®  7^  Acts  8®  io<*.  The  dative  is  the  most 
frequent  construction  with  accusa¬ 

tive  (occurring  only  Rev.  10^  after  euayYsT^ft^o^jiai,  never  after  /.-Qpuajo, 
frequently  after  xopsuopiac  and  esp.  ^p^opiaOj  see  i  Thes.  2^*  2  Cor. 
ii5.  i«  Rom.  15“.  29. 32  Mt.  10*  Lk.  1639  i8i«  Jn.  1413.  28,  For  el? 

with  personal  nouns,  see  i  Pet.  (only  instance  after  eOa^T*  when  the 
noun  is  personal,  but  cf.  2  Cor.  loi*)  Mk.  i39  i3ioLk.  24^^  j  Thes.  2®  (after 
XTjpiaao))  Mt.  153^  Lk.  Acts  22*1  261^  (after  dcxoax^X^w  and  l^axoj- 
'ziXkbi)  Jn.  939  2133  Acts  2  039  (after  ep^ojiat,  e^ipx*  JUid  slqipxO  Jn.  73®  Acts 
18®  (after  xopsuopiat).  The  usage  of  ev  after  xTr)p6cjaa)  (chap.  23  Acts  93°  2 
Cor.  ii3  Col.  i33 1  Tim.  31®),  together  with  the  use  of  distinctly  local  terms 
after  eit;  (Mk.  13®  Lk.  4®®),  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  ej?  after 
XYjpuaaco  means  “among”  rather  than  “unto.”  On  i  Thes.  2®,  see 
Bornemann  ad  loc.  and  on  Mk.  131®  Lk.  24®^,  see  WM.  p.  267.  Similar 
reasoning  based  on  the  use  of  the  dative  after  (chap.  41® 

I  Cor.  151*  *  2  Cor.  Rom.  ii®)  and  the  employment  of  the  phrase 
euaYYeX{t^opt,at  Iv  in  this  epistle  (ii«)  and  of  euaYT*  (2  Cor,  loi*;  on 
I  Pet.  i36,  see  WM.  p.  267)  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion  respecting  efc; 
after  this  verb.  Concerning  e(<;  after  verbs  like  xope6opLat,  etc.,  Jn.  73®, 
pL*?)  ei<;  Ti?)v  5taaxopav  rdiv  'EXT^t^vcov  [xiXXet  xopeusaOat  xal  BtSutaxetv 
''EXXtjva?,  is  particularly  instructive  since  the  persons  to  be  addressed 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  those  among  (efc;)  whom  Jesus  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  going,  If  in  Acts  i8«  e(<j  certainly  verges  towards  the  mean- 
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ing  “unto”  (denoting  address  rather  than  location),  yet  the  total  evi¬ 
dence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  el?  uniformly,  or  all  but  uniformly, 
retains  its  local  sense  after  all  the  verbs  here  under  consideration. 

10.  fiovov  Ta>v  /jLV7]fjLovevcojjL€Vj  provided  onl}' 

that  we  should  remember  the  poor.^’  ideXTjaav  or  some  similar 
verb  might  be  supplied  before  this  clause.  See  GMT  332, 
Butt.  p.  241.  But  it  is  better  in  the  absence  of  a  verb  to  make 
the  clause  co-ordinate  in  construction  with  the  preceding  tW 
clause,  tva  ,  .  .  'ireptroiirjVj  and  dependent  on  the  idea  of 
agreement  implied  in  ehcoicav.  On  this  understanding 

the  clause  is  not  a  request  added  to  the  agreement,  but  a  part 
of  the  agreement  itself,  fiovov  limits  the  whole  clause  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  contains  the  only  qualification  of  the  agreement 
already  stated  in  general  terms.  On  the  use  of  fiovov^  intro¬ 
ducing  a  qualification  of  a  preceding  statement  or  of  its  appar¬ 
ent  implications,  see  513^  and  esp.  i  Cor.  7^®.  To  the  general 
agreement  that  the  field  be  divided  between  them,  each  group 
maintaining  entire  independence  in  its  own  territory,  there  is 
added  as  the  only  qualification  of  this  independence  and  sep¬ 
arateness  the  specification  that  the  apostles  to  the  Gentiles 
shall  continue  to  remember  the  poor,  i,  e.,  manifestly  the  poor 
among  the  Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line  {cf. 
Sief.  ad  loc.).  The  tense  of  fiVT] fxovevcofievj  denoting  continued 
action  (BMT  96),  indicates  either  that  the  course  of  action 
referred  to  is  one  which  having  already  been  begun  is  to  be 
continued,  or  that  there  is  distinctly  in  mind  a  practice  (not 
a  single  instance)  of  it  in  the  future.  The  former  as  the  more 
common  implication  of  a  present  tense  in  the  dependent  moods 
is  somewhat  m.ore  probable. 

6  KoX  ecnrov^aaa  avTo  rovTO  TTOiycrac.  which  very  thing  I 
have  also  taken  pains  to  do.’^  On  the  strengthening  of  0  by 
auTo,  see  Butt.  p.  109.  The  verb  a-TrovSd^co  in  N.  T.  signi¬ 
fies  not  simply  to  be  willing,^^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  “  to  do 
with  eagerness,^^  but  ^^to  make  diligent  effort”  to  do  a  thing 
(i  Thes.  2^^  of  unsuccessful  effort;  everywhere  else  in  exhorta¬ 
tions);  cf.  Jth.  13I'  ^2^  'Ho  make  haste”  to  do  a  thing.  Appar¬ 
ently,  therefore,  it  can  not  refer  simply  to  the  apostle’s  state  of 
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mind,  but  either  to  a  previous  or  subsequent  activity  on  his  part. 
Against  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is  to  an  effort  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  jointly  taken  part  {cf.  Acts  ii^®) 
is  the  singular  number  of  ecrTrouSacra.  A  reference  to  an  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  at  that  very  time  in  progress  is  impossible 
in  view  of  the  meaning  and  tense  of  ecTTrouSacra,  to  which  also 
its  singular  number  adds  further  force.  This  would  have  re¬ 
quired  an  imperfect  tense,  and  in  all  probability,  since  Barna¬ 
bas  was  with  Paul  at  the  time,  the  plural  number  (notice  the 
number  of  fJLVTjfiovevcofjiev) — icrTrovBd^dfjLev  irotelv  or  iTroiovfiev, 
There  is  apparently  a  slight  hint  in  the  present  tense  of 
fjiVT]fjiovev(ofjLev  of  a  previous  remembrance  of  the  poor  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both  of  them  (it  would  be  overpressing  the  plural 
to  say  both  of  them),  in  icnrovSaaa  a  reference  to  Paul’s  subse¬ 
quent  diligence  in  fulfilling  the  stipulation  then  made. 

Respecting  the  argument  of  the  whole  paragraph,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  while  the  apostle’s  objective  point  is  precisely 
not  to  prove  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  the  Twelve,  but 
independent  of  them,  yet  by  the  facts  which  he  advances  to 
prove  his  independence  he  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  his  judaistic  opponents  would  have  been  glad 
to  put  upon  his  conduct,  viz.,  that  he  was  in  disagreement 
with  the  Twelve,  they  right  and  he  wrong,  and  shows  that, 
though  they  at  first  disagreed  with  him  as  to  what  was  expedi¬ 
ent  to  do,  in  the  end  they  cordially  admitted  that  he  was  right. 

f.  Evidence  of  his  independence  of  all  human  authority 
drawn  from  his  conduct  in  resisting  Peter  at  Antioch  (21^-14). 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  relates  one  of  the  most  significant 
incidents  of  the  whole  series  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
independence  of  the  apostles.  Peter,  coming  down  to  Antioch 
evidently  with  no  hostile  intent  or  critical  spirit,  and  probably 
arriving  in  Paul’s  absence,  is  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Gentile  Christians  living  together  in  harmony  in  one 
community,  joins  himself  for  the  time  to  this  community  and, 
following  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of  the  church,  eats  with  the 
Gentile  members.  Presently,  however,  there  appeared  at  An- 
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tioch  certain  men  who  came  from  Jerusalem  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  James.  These  men,  doubtless  contending  that 
Peter^s  conduct  in  eating  with  the  Gentiles  was  not  only  not 
required  by  the  Jerusalem  agreement,  but  was  in  fact  contrary 
to  it,  since  it  involved  disregard  of  the  law  by  Jewish  Christians, 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  Peter  that  he  gradually  dis¬ 
continued  his  social  fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 
So  influential  was  this  change  in  Peter's  practice  that  all  the 
Jewish  members  of  the  church  ceased  to  eat  with  their  Gentile 
fellow-Christians,  and  as  a  result  of  this  even  Barnabas,  who 
at  Jerusalem  had  with  Paul  championed  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentiles,  also  followed  Peter's  example.  Thus  the  church  was 
divided,  socially  at  least,  into  two,  and  by  this  fact  pressure 
was  brought  upon  the  Gentiles  to  take  up  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  since  so  only  could  the  unity  of  the 
church  be  restored.  At  this  point  Paul,  perhaps  returning 
from  an  absence  from  Antioch,  for  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that 
matters  would  have  reached  this  pass  while  he  was  present,  or 
possibly  delaying  action  so  long  as  the  question  pertained  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  only,  and  interfering  only  when  it 
became  also  a  question  of  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Jewish  law — at  this  point,  at  any  rate,  Paul  boldly  rebuked 
Peter,  claiming  that  Peter's  own  previous  conduct  showed  that 
he  recognised  that  the  law  was  not  binding  even  upon  Jewish 
Christians,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unjustifiable  and  h3q)o- 
critical  for  him,  by  refusing  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  in  effect 
to  endeavour  to  bring  them  under  the  law.  By  this  incident 
a  new  phase  of  the  question  discussed  at  Jerusalem  was  brought 
to  the  front,  viz.:  whether  the  Jewish  Christian  was  also  re¬ 
leased  from  the  obligation  to  keep  the  law,  as  well  as  the  Gen¬ 
tile;  and,  by  the  inclusion  of  foods  as  well  as  circumcision 
among  the  matters  brought  into  controversy,  the  question  of 
the  obligation  of  statutes  in  general  was  raised.  The  essentially 
contradictory  character  of  the  compromise  reached  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  having  also  in  this  way  been  brought  to  light,  Paul,  so 
far  from  recognising  the  authority  of  Peter  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles  to  dictate  his  course  of  action, 
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resisted  him  openly,  and  following  out  the  logic  not  of  that  to 
which  he  had  consented  at  Jerusalem,  viz.,  the  continuance  of 
legal  practices  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  but  of  that  for  which 
he  had  contended,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  ob¬ 
ligation  to  conform  to  the  statutes  of  the  law,  boldly  claimed 
that  even  Jewish  Christians  were  not  under  law,  and  must  not 
obey  its  statutes  when  such  obedience  involved  compulsion  of 
the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same.  In  no  way  could  he  more  ef¬ 
fectively  have  affirmed  his  independence  as  a  Christian  apostle 
of  all  human  authority. 

^^And  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I  resisted  him  to  the  facOj 
because  he  stood  condemned.  ^^For  before  certain  came  from 
James  he  was  eating  with  the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  came 
he  gradually  drew  back  and  separated  himself ,  fearing  the 
circumcised.  ^^And  there  joined  him  in  the  hypocrisy  the  rest 
of  the  Jews  also,  so  that  even  Barnabas  was  carried  along  with 
their  hypocrisy.  ^^But  when  I  saw  that  they  were  not  pursuing  a 
straightforward  course  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said 
to  Cephas  in  the  presence  of  everybody.  If  thou,  though  a  Jew, 
livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  not  after  that  of  the 
Jews,  how  is  it  that  thou  dost  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  live  after  the 
Jewish  manner? 

11.  *0x6  Se  r)XOev  eh  ' KvnoyeLav,  Kara  irpoacoirov 

avTw  avT€<7T7]v,  OTL  KaTeyvwa ix€vo<;  rjv  ‘‘And  when  Cephas  came 
to  Antioch,  I  resisted  him  to  the  face,  because  he  stood  con¬ 
demned.”  The  antithesis  between  the  right  hands  of  fellow¬ 
ship  (v.  5)  and  PauFs  resistance  of  Peter  at  Antioch  suggests 
the  translation  of  Be  by  “but.”  But  the  paragraph  is  simply 
continuative  of  the  argument  begun  in  3-nd  extending  to 
and  through  this  paragraph.  By  one  more  event  in  which  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  leaders  he  enforces  his 
argument  that  he  had  never  admitted  their  authority  over  him, 
but  had  acted  with  the  consciousness  of  having  independent 
guidance  for  his  conduct. 

The  Antioch  here  r,eferred  to  is  unquestionably  not  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  but  the  more  famous  Syrian  city,  which  is  regularly  spoken 
of  simply  as  Antioch,  without  further  title  to  designate  it.  See  Acts 
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ii^*  eifreq.  Cf.  Acts.  131*.  This  temporal  clause  evidently  denotes  the 
time  of  the  fact  about  to  be  stated,  only  in  a  general  way,  not  as  if 
it  occurred  immediately  upon  Peter’s  arrival;  for  the  following  verses 
show  that  in  fact  a  considerable  series  of  events  must  have  elapsed 
before  Paul  took  his  stand  against  Peter.  Concerning  the  time  of  the 
whole  incident,  see  Introd.  pp.  1/. 

The  phrase  xaxa  xp6ao)xov  conveys  in  itself  no  implication  of  hos¬ 
tility,  but  only  of  “face  to  face”  encounter  (Acts  251*  2  Cor.  loO- 
dcvriorxYjv  reflects  the  fact  that  to  Paul  Peter  seemed  to  have  made 
the  initiative  aggression.  For  while  the  verb  is  used  both  of  passive 
resistance  (lit.  “to  stand  against”)  and  active  counter  opposition  {cf. 
Acts  13*  2  Tim.  3*),  yet  it  usually  or  invariably  implies  an  initiative 
attack  in  some  sense  from  the  other  side.  This  was  furnished  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  conduct  of  Peter,  which  though  not  necessarily 
so  in  intention  was  in  effect  an  attack  on  the  position  which  Paul  was 
maintaining  at  Antioch. 

Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  verb  xaTayivdiaxG)  is  used  by 
classical  writers,  two  only  can  be  considered  here:  (a)  “to  accuse,”  (b) 
“  to  condemn.”  Of  these  the  latter  is  evidently  much  more  appropriate 
in  a  clause  in  which  Paul  gives  the  reason  for  resisting  Peter.  The 
participle  is  predicative,  and  best  taken  as  forming  with  a  pluper¬ 
fect  of  existing  state  (BMT  90,  91,  430;  Gal.  4®  Mt.  9*®  26®®  Mk.  i« 
Lk.  V).  It  comes  to  practically  the  same  thing  to  take  xaTeyv^apidvoc; 
as  having  the  force  of  an  adjective  meaning  “guilty”  (Sief.  cites  Hero- 
dian,  5,  15b  Ixsipaxo  eixoxtDq  xaxeYvwaixivrjv,  Luc.  De  salt. 

952;  Clem.  Horn.  17^®;  with  which  compare  also,  as  illustrating  the 
adjectival  use  of  participles  in  N.  T.,  Acts  8^  Gal.  1“  Eph.  2^2  4® 
Col.  1 21;  BMr  429).  A  phrase  of  agency  denoting  by  whom  he  had 
been  condemned  is  not  in  any  case  necessary,  nor  is  it  necessary  defi¬ 
nitely  to  supply  it  in  thought.  Probably  Paul’s  thought  is  that  Peter’s 
own  action  condemned  him.  Notice  the  following  clause  introduced 
by  7(ip.  The  perfect  is  used  with  similar  implication  in  Rom.  142® 
Jn.  3!*;  Jos.  Bell.  2.135  (8«),  cited  by  Ltft.  To  supply  “by  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians  in  Antioch”  is  to  add  to  the  text  what  is  neither  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  context  nor  appropriate  to  it.  For  since  the  purpose  of 
the  apostle  in  narrating  this  event  is  still  to  show  his  own  independence 
of  the  other  apostles,  a  condemnation  of  Peter’s  action  by  the  Gentile 
Christians  in  Antioch  is  an  irrelevant  detail,  and  especially  so  as  the 
reason  for  Paul’s  action  in  rebuking  Peter. 

12.  TT/Do  Tov  yap  k\6elv  riva^  airo  *\aKO>^ov  /.cera  tcov  e9vo)v 
orvvfjcTdiev.  '‘For  before  certain  came  from  James  he  was  eating 
with  the  Gentiles.’’  Not  this  clause  alone  but  the  whole 
sentence  (v.^^)  gives  the  reason  why  Peter  stood  condemned, 
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and  so  the  proof  (ydp)  of  tcaTeyvwapiivo^.  iOvMv  refers,  of 
course,  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  as  in 
Rom.  151®  16^,  and  in  below,  and  o-w'^adiev,  without  doubt, 
to  sharing  with  them  in  their  ordinary  meals,  as  in  Lk.  15^  Acts 
1 The  imperfect  tense  implies  that  he  did  this,  not  on  a  single 
occasion,  but  repeatedly  or  habitually.  The  significance  of  the 
act  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  thereby  exposed  himself  to  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  eating  food  forbidden  by  the  0.  T.  law  of  clean  and 
unclean  foods  (Lev.  chap,  ii),  and  thus  in  effect  declared  it  not 
binding  upon  him.*  The  question  thus  brought  to  the  front 
was,  it  should  be  clearly  observed,  quite  distinct  from  that  one 
which  was  the  centre  of  discussion  at  Jerusalem.  There  it  was 
the  obligation  of  the  Gentile  Christian  to  observe  the  law,  and 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  circumcision;  here  it  involves  the 
obligation  of  the  Jewish  Christian  to  keep  the  law,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  food.  By  his  action  in  eating  with 
Gentile  Christians,  w’hose  freedom  from  the  law  had  been  ex¬ 
pressly  granted  at  Jerusalem  so  far  as  concerned  circumcision, 
and  who  had  doubtless  exercised  a  like  freedom  in  respect  to 
foods,  Peter  went  beyond  anything  which  the  action  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  directly  called  for,  and  in  effect  declared  the  Jew  also, 
as  well  as  the  Gentile,  to  be  free  from  the  law.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  apply  the 
principle  consistently  to  other  prescriptions  of  the  law,  and  to 
affirm,  e.  g.,  that  the  Jewish  Christian  need  not  circumcise  his 
children.  Nevertheless,  the  broad  question  whether  any  statute 
of  the  law  was  binding  upon  Gentile  or  Jew  was  now  brought 
out  into  clear  light,  and  on  this  question  Peter  by  his  conduct 
took  a  position  w'hich  was  of  great  significance. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  have  been  Peter’s  conduct  that  first  raised 
the  question.  The  custom  of  Jewish  Christians  eating  with 
Gentiles  he  no  doubt  found  in  existence  when  he  came  to 
Antioch  and  fell  in  'with  it  because  it  appealed  to  him  as  right, 
although  contrary  to  his  pre\dous  practice.  It  is  wholly  im- 


*Oii  the  Jewish  feeling  respecting  Jews  eating  with  Gentiles,  see  Jubil.  22**  Tob.  i»®.  ” 
Dan.  i«  Esth.  Lxx  chap.  28  Jth.  i2i^-  3  Mac.  Jos.  Ant.  4.137  (6»);  cited  by  Bous.  Rel. 
d.  Jud.*,  p.  192;  Acts  10”  II*. 
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probable  that  not  finding  it  in  existence  he  himself  suggested 
it,  or  that  if  he  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  with 
Gentiles  in  Judea,  he  would  have  been  deterred  from  continu¬ 
ing  to  do  so  in  Antioch  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  from 
James.  The  Antioch  practice  was  clearly  an  expression  of  the 
‘‘freedom  in  Christ  Jesus’’  which  Paul  advocated,  but  in  all 
probability  a  new  expression,  developed  since  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem  (vv.^-^®).  It  was  probably  only  after  that  event,  in 
which  the  full  Christianity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  was  recog¬ 
nised  even  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch 
gained  courage  to  break  over  their  scruples  as  Jews,  and  eat  with 
their  Gentile  brothers  in  the  church.  Nor  is  there  any  special 
reason  to  think  that  Paul  would  have  pressed  the  matter  at  the 
beginning.  Concerning,  as  it  did,  not  the  freedom  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  but  the  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  ancestral  custom 
enforced  by  O.  T.  statute,  in  consistency  with  his  principles  (i 
Cor.  7142.)  and  the  course  he  pursued  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  but  assumed  apparently 
without  demurrer  that  the  Jews  would  continue  to  observe  the 
law,  it  would  probably  seem  to  him  not  a  matter  to  be  pressed, 
but  left  to  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  moreover,  how,  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch  had  before  the  conference  at  Jerusalem 
already  begun  to  disregard  the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  this  should 
not  have  been  even  more  a  burning  question  at  Jerusalem 
than  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles.  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  more  difficult  for  the  legalistic  party  to  yield  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  matter.  Probability,  therefore, 
points  to  the  time  between  Paul’s  return  to  Antioch  and 
Peter’s  arrival  there  as  that  in  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch  began  to  eat  with  their  Gentile  brethren. 

If  this  is  correct  it  furnishes,  moreover,  a  natural  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  visit  to  Antioch  both  of  Peter  and  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  James.  If  news  of  this  new  departure  at  Antioch  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  it  might  easily  seem  to  Peter  that  inasmuch 
as  it  affected  not  simply  the  Gentiles,  but  also  the  Jewish 
Christians,  it  concerned  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  latter  to 
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know  what  was  going  on.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
if  there  was  any  uncertainty  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  field  agreed  to  at  Jerusalem  assigned  to  him  the 
Jews,  or  Jewish  lands.  See  on  2®.  Even  if  he  had  come  ex¬ 
pecting  to  disapprove  what  he  found,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
uncharacteristic  of  him  that,  captivated  with  the  picture  of 
Christian  unity  which  he  saw,  he  should,  instead  of  reproving, 
have  himself  adopted  the  new  custom.  And  if  in  turn  news  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  including  Peter’s  unexpected  conduct, 
reached  Jerusalem,  this  would  furnish  natural  occasion  for  the 
visit  of  the  representatives  of  James;  for  to  James  as  well  as  to 
the  more  extreme  legalists  such  conduct  might  seem  not  only 
to  violate  the  Jerusalem  agreement,  but  to  create  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith  among 
the  Jews. 

And  this  in  turn  makes  clear  the  important  fact  that  the 
situation  at  Antioch  was  not  the  result  of  repudiation  of  the 
Jerusalem  agreement  by  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  but  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  contradictory  convictions 
which  were  only  imperfectly  harmonised  in  the  compromise  in 
which  the  Jerusalem  conference  issued.  A  new  aspect  of  the 
question  which  underlay  the  discussion  at  Jerusalem  had  now 
come  to  the  front  and  raised  a  question  concerning  which  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  decisions  might  easily  seem  to  different  persons 
to  be  involved  in  the  Jerusalem  decision.  The  brethren  at 
Antioch  might  naturally  seem  to  themselves  to  be  only  follow¬ 
ing  out  what  was  logically  involved  in  the  Jerusalem  decision, 
when  they  found  in  the  recognition  of  uncircumcised  Gentile 
believers  as  brethren  the  warrant  for  full  fellowship  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and,  in  the  virtual  declaration  of  the  non¬ 
essentiality  of  circumcision,  ground  for  the  inference  that  the 
O.  T.  statutes  were  no  longer  binding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
observed  to  the  detriment  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  The  Jerusalem  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
with  equal  sincerity  maintain  that  they  had  never  expressed  or 
intimated  the  belief  that  the  Jews  could  disregard  the  statutes 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  tacit  understanding  of  the  Jerusalem 
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decision  was  that  these  statutes  should  be  regarded  as  still  in 
force  for  the  Jews,  whatever  concessions  were  made  in  respect 
to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  this  derivation  of  contrary  conclusions 
from  the  Jerusalem  compromise  and  Peter’s  wavering  between 
the  two  interpretations  that  created  the  Antioch  situation. 

Whether  dicb  ’laxw^ou  limits  Ttvdc;  or  eXOelv  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  certainty.  The  fact  that  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  some¬ 
what  more  frequently  precedes  it  than  follows  it  (see  Votaw,  Inf.  in 
Bib.  Gr.  p.  58;  cf.  Mt.  6*  Lk.  221®;  contra  Lk.  2^1  Gal.  3^3)  slightly  favours 
explaining  the  position  of  ziM&q  as  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  it  into 
connection  with  dxb  Tax(f>^ou.  Yet  the  rarity  of  any  limitation  of  an 
indefinite  pronoun  by  any  phrase  except  a  partitive  one  is  against  this 
construction.  In  either  case  the  mention  of  the  personal  name,  James, 
the  same,  of  course,  who  is  named  in  v.  “  and  in  i^»,  implies  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  were  sent  by  him  or  in  some  sense  represented  him. 
That  they  did  not  belong  to  those  whom  in  v.*  Paul  calls  ^Talse  breth¬ 
ren”  is  probable  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Paul  does  not  so  describe 
them,  but  designates  them  as  representing  James,  who  was  of  the 
mediating  party,  but  also  from  the  fact,  brought  out  above,  that  these 
messengers  of  James  to  Antioch  probably  contended  not  for  obedience 
to  the  Jewish  law  by  Gentile  Christians,  but  for  the  keeping  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  compact  as  they  not  unnaturally  interpreted  it. 


ore  ^XOov,  vireareWev  koX  acfxlopt^ev  eavrov,  (I)o/3ov/jl€vo<s 
Tois  €fc  7r€ptT0fjLrj<;.  ^‘But  when  they  came,  he  gradually  drew 
back  and  separated  himself,  fearing  the  circumcised.”  The  verb 
wrodTeWo)^  used,  especially  by  Polybius,  of  the  drawing  back 
of  troops  in  order  to  place  them  under  shelter,  itself  suggests 
a  retreat  from  motives  of  caution;  eavrov  is  the  object  of 
both  verbs.  The  imperfect  tense  is  very  expressive,  indi¬ 
cating  that  Peter  took  this  step  not  at  once,  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  men  from  James,  but  gradually,  under  the 
pressure,  as  the  next  phrase  implies,  of  their  criticism.  The 
force  of  the  tense  can  hardly  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by 
the  word  ‘‘gradually.”  For  a  possible  parallel  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  tense,  see  Acts  18®.  The  circumcised  from  fear  of 
whom  Peter  reversed  his  course  of  action  are  manifestly  those 
Jewish  Christians  who  came  from  James.  That  Peter  should 
have  been  to  such  an  extent  under  their  domination  illustrates 
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both  his  own  instability  and  the  extent  to  which  the  legalistic 
party  had  developed  and  acquired  influence  in  the  Jerusalem 
church  and  Jewish  Christianity  generally.  In  view  of  this 
statement  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  at  that  later  time 
referred  to  in  Acts  21^0  such  a  situation  as  is  there  described 
should  have  developed.  Cf.  on 

’H>.0£v  (understood  by  Origen  (i^w)  to  refer  to  James,  eX06vToq 
’laxw^ou)  though  supported  by  XBD*FG  39,  442,  and  the  old  Latin 
must  be  either  a  primitive  error  or  a  Western  corruption.  See  WII. 
Introd.  p.  224,  and  App.  p.  12 1.  The  reading  ^>.6ov  is  supported  by 
ACD'^  et  cEHKLP,  the  great  body  of  later  manuscripts  and  the  ancient 
versions  with  the  exception  of  the  old  Latin. 

neptTotJLTj  is  probably  not  used  here  as  above,  by  metonymy  for  “the 
circumcised’^ — observe  the  presence  of  the  article  there  and  its  omis¬ 
sion  here — but  in  its  proper  sense.  The  preposition  expresses  source, 
i.  e.,  not  of  existence  but  of  standing  and  character  (cf.  Th.  II  7, 
though  the  characterisation  of  the  use  is  not  quite  broad  enough),  and 
the  phrase  means  simply  “the  circumcised,”  “the  Jews.”  This  rather 
than  “converts  from  Judaism”  (Ltft.)  seems  to  be  the  regular  sense  of 
this  phrase,  found  also  in  Rom.  4“  Col.  4^^  Acts  10*^  ii*.  Cf.  the  ex¬ 
pression  6  ex  TzlaTZLiq,  chap.  37*  ®  Rom.  3®*  4^®;  b  ex  v6pLotj,  Rom.  4^®;  see  also 
Gal.  3^®. 

13.  !<cu  avvvTreKpLOrjcrav  avTM  Kal  ol  XoLirol  ’louSamt,  wcrre 
Kal  Ba/3m/3a9  avroiv  viroKpiaei  “  And  there 

joined  him  in  the  hypocrisy  the  rest  of  the  Jews  also,  so  that 
even  Barnabas  was  carried  along  with  their  hypocrisy.’’  Hy¬ 
pocrisy,  consisting  essentially  in  the  concealment  of  one’s  real 
character,  feelings,  etc.,  under  the  guise  of  conduct  implying 
something  different  {viroKpivecdat'^  is  ‘‘to  answer  from  under,” 
i.  e.,  from  under  a  mask  as  the  actor  did,  playing  a  part;  cf. 
Lk.  20^0),  usually  takes  the  form  of  concealing  wrong  feel¬ 
ings,  character,  etc.,  under  the  pretence  of  better  ones.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and  feelings 
which  were  concealed  were  worse  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Jews  of  whom  Peter  and  those  who  joined  with  him 
were  afraid.  From  Paul’s  point  of  view  it  was  their  better 

*  On  the  compound  avwiroKpivofiaL,  see  Polyb.  3. 02*,  5. 49^  Plut.  Marius,  14”;  here  only 
inN.  T. 
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knowledge  which  they  cloaked  under  a  mask  of  worse,  the  usual 
t3^e  of  hypocrisy  which  proceeds  from  fear.  By  the  charac¬ 
terisation  of  this  conduct  as  hypocrisy  Paul  implies  that  there 
had  been  no  real  change  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  Peter  and 
the  rest,  but  only  conduct  which  belied  their  real  convictions. 
“The  rest  of  the  Jews”  are  manifestly  the  other  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Antioch,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  Peter 
only  who  had  eaten  with  the  Gentile  Christians  but  the  Jewish 
Christians  generally.  That  even  Barnabas,  who  shared  with 
Paul  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  brethren  from  Jerusalem  shows  again  how 
strong  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  latter. 

Ka(  (after  is  the  reading  of  J^ACDFGHKLP  aJ.  pier,  d  g 

Syr,  (psh.  hard.)  Arm.  Aeth.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Hier.  Or.  It  is 
omitted  by  B  f  Vg.  Boh.  Goth.  Or.  (Sout.).  Neither  external  nor 
internal  evidence  is  decisive;  but  its  omission  from  the  small  number 
of  authorities  which  do  not  contain  it,  either  from  pure  inadvertence 
or  from  a  feeling  that  it  was  superfluous,  seems  somewhat  more  prob¬ 
able  than  its  addition  to  the  great  body  of  authorities. 

uTccxp^ast  may  be  either  a  dative  of  accompaniment — swept 
along  with  their  hypocrisy” — dependent  on  the  a6v  in  composition 
(cf.  Eph.  5“  Phil.  Rom.  i2»«  et  freq.)  or  perhaps,  a  little  more  prob¬ 
ably,  a  dative  of  agent,  “by  their  hypocrisy,”  “with  them”  being  im¬ 
plied  in  auv.  On  the  use  of  the  verb  auvaxciyo),  found  also  in  Xen.  and 
Lxx,  cf.  esp.  2  Pet.  3^^ 

14.  aXV  ore  elSov  otl  ovk  opOoirohovaiv  tt/jo?  t^v  aXrjOeLav 
rov  eua77€\tou,  “But  when  I  saw  that  they  were  not  pursuing 
a  straightforward  course  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.” 
The  natural  implication  of  this  sentence  and  indeed  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narrative  is  that  all  the  events  thus  far  related,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  emissaries  of  James,  the  retreat  of  Peter  from  his 
first  position,  the  like  action  of  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
and  even  of  Barnabas,  took  place  before  Paul  himself  took  a 
position  of  open  opposition  to  Peter.  Had  Paul,  then,  been 
in  Antioch  all  this  time,  either  holding  his  peace  while  the 
whole  Jewish  element  in  the  church  took  a  position  which  he 
judged  to  be  wrong,  or  unable,  without  open  opposition  to 
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Peter,  to  stem  the  tide,  and  reluctant  to  resort  to  this?  The 
latter  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  if  he  was  actually 
present.  But  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  facts, 
neither  directly  supported  nor  opposed  by  anything  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  itself,  is  that  Paul  was  absent  during  the  early  part  of 
Peter's  stay  in  Antioch. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  suppose  that  Paul’s  activity  in  the  matter 
was  due  not  to  his  arrival  in  Antioch  but  to  a  new  perception  (note  the 
word  eiaov)  of  the  significance  of  the  question  at  issue.  Possibly  he 
himself  had  not,  till  this  controversy  cleared  the  air,  seen  how  far  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  that  he  preached  must  carry  him  in  his  anti¬ 
legalism,  had  offered  no  active  opposition  to  Peter’s  attempt  to  bring 
the  Jewish  Christians  under  the  law,  and  only  when  the  movement 
began  to  spread  to  the  Gentile  Christians  (see  v.  fin.)  saw  clearly 
that  the  only  position  consistent  with  the  gospel  was  that  if  the  law 
was  not  binding  upon  the  Gentile,  neither  could  it  be  really  so  up)on 
the  Jew,  and  that  when  obedience  to  it  by  Gentile  or  Jew  became  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  gospel,  then  both  Jew  and  Gentile  must 
cease  to  obey  its  statutes.  But  on  this  hypothesis  Paul  himself  was 
involved  only  less  deeply  than  Peter  in  the  latter’s  confusion  of  thought 
and  it  is  therefore  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have  spoken  in  the 
words  of  sharp  condemnation  of  Peter  which  he  employs  in  v.  “  and  in 
this  verse. 

The  verb  SpOoxoSiw,  used  only  here  (and  in  later  eccl.  writers  where 
its  use  may  be  traced  to  this  passage,  Ltft.),  means  ‘Ho  make  a  straight 
path  rather  than  “to  walk  erect.”  Cf.  6p06tco5£(;  ^afvovxs^,  Nicander, 
Al.  419;  and  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  Rom.  and  Byz.  Period,  Cf, 
Paul’s  frequent  use  of  xsptxaxiw,  “to  walk,”  as  a  figure  for  moral  con¬ 
duct,  chap.  51*  Rom.  6*  8*,  etc.  The  present  word  is  apparently  not  simply 
a  general  ethical  term  for  doing  right,  but,  as  the  context  implies, 
denotes  straightforward,  unwavering,  and  sincere  conduct  in  contrast 
with  the  pursuing  of  a  crooked,  wavering,  and  more  or  less  insincere 
course,  such  as  Paul  has  just  attributed  to  Peter  and  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  The  present  tense  describes  the  fact  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Paul’s  original  perception  of  it — “they  are  not  acting 
straightforwardly.”  It  is  not,  however,  a  historical  present  (Sief.) 
but  the  present  of  the  direct  form  retained  in  indirect  discourse  even 
after  a  past  tense  (BMT  341  [b]).  The  preposition  xpd?  probably 
means  “towards,”  “in  relation  to”  (chap.  6^°  2  Cor.  Col.  45),  and 
the  phrase  xp6<;  .  .  .  constitutes  a  definitive  limitation  of 

6p6oxo5ouartv,  yielding  the  sense  “pursue  a  straight  course  in  relation 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,”  “to  deal  honestly  and  consistently  with  it. 
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not  juggling,  or  warping,  or  misrepresenting  it.”  xp6<;  may  indeed 
mean  “in  conformity  with”  (Lk.  12*^  2  Cor.  5^®  Eph.  3^;  so  Th.  Ltft. 
EU.  Sief.),  and  the  phrase  constitute  an  epexegesis  of  6p0oxo5oOfftv, 
yielding  the  sense  “pursuing  a  straightforward  (righteous)  course,  viz., 
one  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the  gospel.”  But  the  fact  that 
Paul  regularly  employs  xaTi  with  xeptxax&i)  in  the  sense  “in  con¬ 
formity  to”  (2  Cor.  lo**  *  Rom.  141*  etc.)  is  against  this  latter  view, 
while  the  former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context,  which  refers 
not  so  much  to  conformity  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  to  an  attitude 
(of  straightforwardness  or  crookedness)  towards  it.  The  interpretation 
of  %p6q  in  the  sense  of  (motion)  towards,  making  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
the  goal  of  their  action,  involves  a  sense  possible  to  xp6(;,  but  out  of 
harmony  with  the  context.  The  phrase,  “the  truth  of  the  gospel,”  is 
doubtless  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  ®,  g.  v, 

ehrov  ra  K.7]<j)a  efjLTrpoaOev  Trdirrcov  “I  said  to  Cephas  in 
the  presence  of  everybody.”  The  omission  of  the  article  before 
irdvTCdv  makes  the  statement  very  general,  not  simply  before 
those  who  have  just  been  mentioned  {t5>v  irdvrcov)  but  when  all 
the  members  of  the  church  were  present.  Cf.  1  Cor.  14“, 
and  esp.  i  Tim.  5^0. 

How  much  of  what  follows  was  actually  uttered  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  Only  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  (v.  contains  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
addressed  to  Peter,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  address  in  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  makes  it  unlikely  that  through  the 
whole  of  it  Paul  is  still  quoting  what  he  said  to  Peter.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  improbable  that  he  intends  to  limit  his 
report  of  his  words  on  that  occasion  to  a  single  sentence.  He 
passes  imperceptibly  from  the  report  of  his  former  words  into 
argument  on  the  theme  itself,  and  the  line  between  the  two 
can  not  be  detected. 

El  (TV  Tou8aZo9  v7rdp')(cov  iOviKoy;  koX  ov')^v  Toi/Saf/coi? 

TTok  rd  eOvT)  ava^Kd%ev^  ^lovhat^etv)  “If  thou,  though  a  Jew, 
livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  after  that  of 
the  Jews,  how  is  it  that  thou  dost  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  live 
after  the  Jewish  manner?”  The  terms  iOvLKoy;  and  TouSal'/coj? 
manifestly  refer  to  the  living  according  to  Gentile  and  Jewish 
customs  respectively,  especially  in  the  matter  of  foods.  The 
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conditional  clause  evidently  refers,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a 
simple  present  supposition,  to  an  admitted  fact.  {EMT  244.) 
It  is  an  overpressing  of  the  present  tense  to  maintain  that  it 
must  refer  to  an  act  at  that  very  time  in  progress,  which  is 
plainly  excluded  by  the  preceding  narrative.  Grammatically 
it  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  not  as  a  present  for  an  imperfect,  but 
as  a  general  present,  describing  a  habit  or  mental  attitude  which, 
being  illustrated  by  a  recent  act,  may  itself  be  assumed  to  be 
still  in  force  {cf.  Mk.  2^  Mt.  Acts  22^*  ®  23®*  ^  Ps.  89^' 
The  use  of  it  implies  that  Peter  had  not  really  in  principle  aban¬ 
doned  the  Gentile  way  of  life,  though  temporarily  from  fear 
returning  to  the  Jewish  way  of  living.  In  English  we  should 
probably  say  in  such  a  case,  '^If  you  can  live,”  or  '^If  your 
convictions  permit  you  to  live.”  Over  against  this  recent  prac¬ 
tice  Paul  forcibly  sets  forth  Peter’s  inconsistency  in  compelling 
the  Gentiles  to  follow  the  Jewish  mode  of  life.  The  words 
avayKd^€L<;  *lovBat^€Lv  are  of  crucial  importance  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Paul’s  position.  They  show  what  he  regarded  as 
the  significance  if  not  the  deliberate  intent  of  Peter’s  conduct 
in  refusing  longer  to  eat  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  amounted  not  simply  to  maintaining  the 
validity  of  the  Jewish  law  for  Jewish  Christians,  but  involved 
the  forcing  of  Jewish  practices  upon  the  Gentile  Christians. 
By  hi3  refusal  any  longer  to  eat  with  them  and  by  the  adoption 
under  his  influence  of  the  same  course  on  the  part  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  members  of  the  Antioch  church,  he  left  to  the  Gentiles  no 
choice  but  either  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  or  suffer 
a  line  of  division  to  be  drawn  through  the  church.  It  was  this 
element  of  coercion  brought  to  bear  on  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  made  the  matter  one  of  direct  concern  to  Paul.  Against 
efforts  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  on  the  part 
of  Jewish  Christians,  he  would  doubtless  have  had  nothing  to 
say  so  long  as  they  were  confined  to  Jewish  communities,  con¬ 
cerned  the  Jews  only,  and  did  not  affect  the  Gentiles.  Had 
Peter,  when  he  came  to  Antioch,  chosen  from  the  first  to  abstain 
from  eating  with  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  that  his  relation 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  made  it  inexpedient,  Paul  would  prob- 
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ably  have  made  no  objection.  But  when  Peter,  having  first 
associated  freely  with  the  Gentiles,  afterwards  under  pressure 
from  the  men  that  came  from  James,  drew  back,  carrying  all 
the  other  Jewish  Christians  with  him,  and  forcing  the  Gentile 
Christians  to  choose  between  subjection  to  the  Jewish  law  and 
the  disruption  of  their  church,  this  conduct  involved  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  which  was  of  most 
vital  concern  to  Paul  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  de¬ 
fender  of  their  freedom.  That  he  interpreted  the  creation  of 
such  a  situation  as  a  forcing  of  the  Gentile  Christians  to  judaise, 
ignoring  the  possibility  of  escape  from  this  by  creating  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  church,  is  itself  of  significance  as  showing  how  im¬ 
portant  to  him  was  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
as  against  any  division  into  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings,  and  con¬ 
firms  the  interpretation  given  above  to  tto)?  .  .  .  eBpafiop 
(v.2),  and  of  ra  eOvrj  (yj). 

To  the  men  who  came  from  James  it  might  have  seemed  an  entirely 
feasible  course  that  the  Gentiles  should  constitute  a  separate — from 
their  point  of  view  a  second-rank — Christian  body.  Has  not  a  similar 
thing  sometimes  happened  for  other  reasons  on  a  modern  mission 
field?  They  might  have  justified  their  course  in  the  matter  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  dictating  to  the  Gentile  Christians  what 
course  they  should  pursue;  it  did  not  concern  them  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  the  Gentiles  chose,  whether  they  elected  to  observe  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law,  or  to  constitute  a  separate  body  from  the  Jewish  believers; 
they  were  concerning  themselves  only  with  the  conduct  of  Jewish 
Christians.  Even  Peter  might  have  assumed  somewhat  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  maintaining  that  he  was  dealing  only  with  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Jews  in  the  matter  of  foods;  for  the  action  of  the 
Gentiles  the  latter  were  themselves  responsible.  To  Paul  the  matter 
did  not  appear  thus.  To  a  territorial  division  of  the  field  he  had 
indeed  consented  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  creation  of  a  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in  the  Gentile  territory  was  evidently 
to  him  intolerable  and  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  in  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  Paul 
was  forced  to  take  a  position  respecting  the  validity  of  the  law 
for  the  Jews  and  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  Gentile  cities.  The  former  at  least  was  decidedly  in 
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advance  of  the  position  taken  at  Jerusalem,  though  logically 
involved  in  it.  The  Jerusalem  decision  was  essentially  a  com¬ 
promise  between  contradictories,  the  validity  of  the  law,  and 
its  non- validity.  The  practical  decision  that  the  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  should  continue  to  observe  the  law  and  the  Gentiles  be 
free  from  it  left  it  undecided  which  of  these  principles  should 
take  precedence  over  the  other  when  they  should  come  into 
that  conflict  which  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  The  visit  of 
Peter  to  Antioch  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  men  from 
James  precipitated  the  conflict.  The  Jerusalem  brethren  prac¬ 
tically  took  the  position  that  the  first  half  of  the  Jerusalem 
agreement  must  be  kept  at  any  cost — the  Jewish  Christian 
must  keep  the  law  whatever  the  effect  in  respect  to  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Paul,  carrying  to  its  logical  issue  the  principle 
which  underlay  the  position  which  he  had  taken  at  Jerusalem, 
maintained  that  the  Gentile  Christians  must  not  be  forced  to 
keep  the  law,  even  if  to  avoid  such  forcing  the  Jews  themselves 
had  to  abandon  the  law.  In  Antioch  much  more  clearly  than 
at  Jerusalem  the  issue  was  made  between  legalism  and  anti¬ 
legalism.  It  was  incidental  to  the  event  at  Antioch,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Paul  introduced  the  matter  here, 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  that  on  this  occasion  more 
decisively  than  ever  before  he  declared  his  independence  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  apostles. 

The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  mss.  are  divided  between  06% 
and  o^xl  before  TouSai/.w?,  the  former  being  the  reading  of  S*ACP 
31,  33,  the  latter  that  of  and  a  few  cursives. 

and  most  of  the  cursives  read  oOx.  WH.,  adopting  oH  with  the  margin: 
“oOx  MSS.”  apparently  judge  that  oOx  is  a  primitive  error  and 
a  derivative  from  it.  But  the  grounds  of  this  decision  are  not  easy  to 
discover.  In  view  of  Acts  2^  Rom.  3^7,  can  not  be  judged  to  be 
impossible,  and  in  view  of  its  strong  attestation  is  probably  to  be 
accepted  as  the  original  reading,  of  which  oOx  is  a  corruption  arising 
from  the  accidental  omission  of  one  t,  or  from  the  substitution  of  the 
more  familiar  for  the  less  familiar  form. 

IIwc  used  as  here  in  the  sense  of  “how  is  it  that,”  nearly  equivalent 
to  “why,”  expressing  surprise  or  displeasure,  is  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  both  in  classical  and  biblical  writers.  See  Horn.  //.  IV  26; 
Aesch.  Pers.  798;  Soph.  El.  407;  Mt.  22^*  Jn.  4*  Acts  2^,  etc. 
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’Avayxcil^stt;  is  undoubtedly  conative,  referring  not  to  an  accomplished 
result,  but  to  the  intention  or  tendency  of  Peter’s  action.  BikTr  ii. 

“to  follow  the  Jewish  way  of  life”;  i,  e.,  to  observe  the 
Jewish  law,  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Lxx  of  Esth.  81^:  xal  xoXXol 
Twv  e0v6)V  xept£Tl;j.vovTO  xal  Tbv  96^07  twv  'louSafwv,  in 

Ignat.  Mag.  10®:  dT0x6v  ejtcv  ’Itqjouv  Xptaxbv  XaXetv  xal  buSatt^ecv, 
and  in  Ev.  Nic.  2;  Plut.  Cic.  7®.  In  the  sense  “to  favour  the  Jews,”  it 
is  found  in  Jos.  Bell.  2.  463  (18®). 

’louSaToq  uxdpx^v,  standing  in  opposition  to  I9vtxa)?  is  conces¬ 
sive.  The  view  of  Ltft.  that  &xdpx(ov  has  reference  to  the  original, 
natural  state,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  wv,  is  but  slenderly 

supported  by  evidence.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  invariable  force  of 
5xdpxt»)  in  N.  T.  Cf.  chap,  Acts  2®®  4®h  etc. 

The  term  eBvcxd)?  occurs  here  only  in  Bib.  Gr.;  elsewhere  only  in 
later  writers;  cf.  £0vtx6q,  Mt.  $*’’  6’’  i8‘^  3  Jn.  h  TouSaixwg  occurs 
here  only  in  Bib.  Gr.;  elsewhere  in  Jos.  Bell.  6.  17  (i®);  c/.  TouSai’x6<;, 
Tit.  2  Mac.  13®!;  Jos.  Ant.  20.  258  (iiO-  Gn  the  meaning  of  see 
note  on  p.  134. 

GAL.  21-14  AND  ACTS,  CHAPS.  10,  ii,  15. 

The  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  historical  data  furnished  by 
this  chapter  on  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  narrative  of 
Acts  belongs  rather  to  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  book  than  to 
the  present  task.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  point  out  certain 
results  of  the  interpretation  of  Galatians  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
student  of  the  life  of  Paul. 

1.  A  visit  to  Jerusalem  between  that  of  Gal.  and  that  of  2^  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  constant  implication  of  the  apostle  that 
Jerusalem  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  church  and  its  leaders, 
combined  with  his  implied  assertion  that  he  is  enumerating  in  succes¬ 
sion  the  occasions  of  his  contact  with  these  leaders.  See  more  fully 
on  2h  and  contra,  Steinmann,  Abfassungszeit  des  Galaterbriefes,  pp. 

127/- 

2.  That  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  2^-'^°  was  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  poor  of  Jerusalem  is  excluded  by  the  aorist  tense  of 
4axo65acfa  in  2‘o.  Cf.  on  v.®. 

3.  The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  which  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
on  the  occasion  recorded  in  2^  was  specifically  the  necessity  of  circum¬ 
cising  Gentiles  who  believed  in  Christ  and  wished  to  join  the  Christian 
community.  Cf.  on  vv.®-®,  pp.  69,  75 

4.  The  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  were  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas,  Titus  being  present  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Gentile  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  church  from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  came,  presumably 
Antioch. 
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5.  Paul  presented  the  matter  in  Jerusalem  both  publicly,  and  pri¬ 
vately  before  the  eminent  men  of  the  church,  James  and  Peter  and 
John.  Cf.  on  v. 

6.  These  latter  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  certain  extreme  legalists  who 

had  recently  come  into  the  church,  desired  that  Titus  should  be  cir¬ 
cumcised,  but  finally,  convinced  by  Paul’s  presentation  of  his  gospel, 
yielded  and  gave  their  cordial  assent  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Gentile 
mission  according  to  the  convictions  of  Paul,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  work  among  the  Jews.  C/.  on  vv.<*  *. 

7.  Of  any  discussion  at  Jerusalem  of  the  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  respect  to  foods  there  is  no  intimation  in 
Paul’s  narrative;  and  any  decision  restricting  their  liberty  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  decisively  excluded  by  the  statement  that  the  only  qualification 
of  the  entire  and  strict  division  of  the  field  between  himself  and  Peter, 
with  implication  that  each  was  to  follow  his  own  conviction  in  his  own 
field  (since  without  this  implied  provision  the  question  that  was  raised 
was  still  as  much  unsettled  as  ever),  was  that  he  and  Barnabas  should 
remember  the  poor  of  the  Jewish  Christian  community.  Cf,  p.  99. 

8.  Paul’s  account  of  the  subsequent  incident  at  Antioch  also  excludes 
the  possibility  of  fellowship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  church 
having  been  agreed  to  at  Jerusalem  either  on  the  basis  of  the  Gentiles 
conforming  to  the  Jewish  law  of  foods  or  of  the  Jews  disregarding  their 
law.  It  is  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  eating  together  in  disregard  of  the  Jewish  law 
arose  at  Antioch,  independent  of  any  decision  at  Jerusalem,  and  prob¬ 
ably  subsequent  to  the  Jerusalem  conference.  Cf.  on  v.^*,  p.  105. 

9.  What  the  previous  practice  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch 
was  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated.  It  is  highly  improbable,  however, 
that  the  silence  of  the  Jerusalem  conference  with  reference  to  food  was 
due  to  the  Gentiles  having  already  adopted  the  Jewish  law  of  food. 
Having  refused  to  be  circumcised,  as  the  case  of  Titus  shows  they  had, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  conformed  to  the  law  in  respect  to  food.  But 
if  not,  the  Jerusalem  legalists,  since  they  did  not  press  the  question  of 
food  in  the  Jerusalem  conference,  were  less  insistent  on  conformity  to 
the  law  in  respect  to  this  matter  than  in  reference  to  circumcision,  or 
in  respect  to  the  former  matter  were  unable  to  gain  from  the  pillar 
apostles  the  measure  of  support  that  they  obtained  in  respect  to  the 
latter.  In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  the  Jerusalem  church  did 
not  in  the  early  days  insist  upon  the  Gentile  Christians  practising  a 
thoroughgoing  and  consistent  legalism. 

10.  The  reference  of  Paul  to  the  recent  incoming  of  the  extreme  legal¬ 
istic  element  into  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  the  evidence  of  V*  {q.  v.) 
also  indicate  that  the  Jerusalem  church  was  at  first  disposed  to  be 
hospitable  towards  the  acceptance  of  Gentiles  as  Christians,  and  that 
the  question  was  not  an  acute  one  until  it  became  so  through  the  in- 
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coming  of  the  legalistic  element.  When  this  occurred  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  legalists,  but  by  conviction  at 
first,  and  at  length  on  the  practical  question  also,  sided  with  Paul  so 
far  as  concerned  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles.  Cf.  pp.  77,  97. 

11.  This  being  the  case,  though  Paul  does  not  specifically  mention 
the  coming  of  the  legalists  to  Antioch,  such  a  visit  is  the  most  prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  his  coming  to  Jerusalem. 

12.  The  presence  of  these  men  in  the  private  conference  at  Jerusalem 
is  excluded  by  the  very  assertion  that  it  was  private,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  either  to  prove  or  disprove  their  presence  in  the  public  con¬ 
ference. 

13.  The  impossibility  of  identifying  the  event  which  Paul  narrates 

in  2^-1°  with  the  visit  of  Acts  1127-30  (^cf.  2  above),  and  the  many  simi¬ 
larities  between  Paul’s  narrative  in  22-^®  and  that  of  Acts  15  make  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  these  latter  both  refer  to  the  same  event; 
while  the  differences  between  the  two  accounts  (cf.  7  and  8,  above) 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts  narrative  is  inaccurate  as  to  the 
result  of  the  conference;  it  has  perhaps  introduced  here  an  event  that 
belongs  somewhere  else.  From  the  argument  of  Gal.  {cf.  i  above) 

it  also  follows  that  Acts  1127-30  is  inaccurate. 

14.  From  8  and  10  it  follows  that  before  the  events  of  Gal.  22-7®  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  might  have  looked  with  favour  upon  the  con¬ 
version  of  Gentiles  to  Christianity  without  the  full  acceptance  of  the 
Jewish  statutes,  and  might  have  interpreted  such  an  experience  as  that 
narrated  of  Peter  in  Acts,  chap.  10,  symbolically,  as  indicating  that 
Gentiles  to  whom  God  gave  his  Spirit  could  not  be  rejected  by  them; 
yet  that  it  is  wholly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  they 
should  also  have  interpreted  it  as  indicating  the  abolition  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law  of  foods  for  themselves.  Cf.  Acts  ii*,  and  p.  105  above. 

g.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  Paurs  address  at  Antioch, 
so  stated  as  to  be  for  the  Galatians  also  an  exposition  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  {2^^-^^). 

Having  in  the  preceding  verses,  narrated  the  incident  of 
his  controversy  with  Peter  in  Antioch,  he  passes  in  these  to 
discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  yet  at  first  having  still  in 
mind  the  Antioch  situation  and  mentally  addressing  Peter,  if 
not  quoting  from  what  he  said  to  him.  When  he  leaves  the 
Antioch  situation  behind,  or  whether  he  really  does  so  at  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  argument  is  at  first  an  appeal  to 
the  course  which  both  he  and  Peter  had  followed  in  seeking 
justification  in  Christ,  whereby  they  confessed  the  worthless- 
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ness  of  works  of  law.  He  then  raises  and  answers  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  position  that  since  his  premises  had  led  him  and 
Peter  to  abandon  and  disregard  the  statutes  of  the  law,  they 
had  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  denying  the  premise  of  this 
objection  that  violation  of  law  is  sin,  and  aflSrming,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  one  becomes  a  transgressor  by  insisting  upon  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  statutes  of  the  law.  This  paradoxical  statement  he 
in  turn  sustains  by  the  affirmation  that  he — speaking  now 
emphatically  of  his  own  experience — through  law  died  to  law, 
i.  e.,  by  his  experience  under  law  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  in 
order  to  live  to  God.  The  legitimacy  of  his  anti-legalistic 
course  he  still  further  defends  by  maintaining  that  in  his  death 
to  law  he  became  a  sharer  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  in 
his  new  life  Christ  lives  in  him,  his  own  impulses  and  will  being 
displaced  by  those  of  the  Christ,  and  his  life  being  sustained 
by  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  him  and  gave  himself 
for  him.  Finally  he  denies  that  in  so  doing  he  is  making  of  no 
account  the  grace  of  God  manifest  in  giving  the  law,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  premise  of  this  objection  that  God  intended 
law  as  the  means  of  justification  makes  the  death  of  Christ 
needless,  a  thing  which  no  believer  in  Christ  would  affirm  or 
admit. 

^We  though  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  Gentile  origin, 
^^yet  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law,  but  only 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  even  we  believed  in  Christ  Jesus, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  and  not  by  works  of 
law,  because  by  works  of  law  “shall  no  flesh  be  justified.”  ^’’But 
if  through  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  we  ourselves  also  were 
found  to  be  sinners,  is  Christ  therefore  a  minister  of  sin?  By  no 
means.  ^^For  if  the  things  that  I  broke  down,  these  I  build  up 
again,  I  show  myself  a  transgressor.  ^^For  I  through  law  died  to 
law  that  I  might  live  to  God.  20/  crucified  with  Christ, 

and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,  and  the 
life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith,  faith  which  is  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.  21/  do  not 
make  of  no  e  ffect  the  grace  of  God;  jor  if  righteousness  is  through 
law,  Christ  died  needlessly. 
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15.  'H/x€69  4>vaeL  'lovhaloi  koX  ovk  eOvayv  dfiaprcoXoi,  “We 
though  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  Gentile  origin.^’  The 
clause  is  concessive  in  relation  to  fcal  rjp^el^  .  .  .  eirKnevaapev ^ 
etc.,  below:  though  possessing  by  virtue  of  birth  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  knowledge  of  law  {cf.  Rom.  3^*  ^),  and  hence  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obeying  it  and  achieving  righteousness  through  it  {cf. 
Phil.  3^*  ®),  and  not  men  born  outside  the  law,  and  hence  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  possessing  none  of  the  advantages  of  it. 

On  the  use  of  (p6a£t,  cf.  Rom.  2^'’  eOvwv  (note  the  omission  of 

the  article)  is  qualitative  in  force.  The  phrase  is  one  of  origin,  exactly 
antithetical  in  thought,  though  not  perfectly  so  in  form  to  96a£t  TouSatot. 
aiAapTwXoC  is  evidently  used  not  in  its  strict  sense  denoting  persons 
guilty  of  sin,  not  perfectly  righteous  (see  detached  note  on  ‘A^iapT^a 
p.  436),  but,  as  often  in  N.  T.,  “persons  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker  or  from  that  which  he  for  the  moment  adopts)  pre-eminently 
sinful,”  “sinners  above  others,”  “habitual  transgressors  of  law.”  So 
of  the  publicans  and  other  Jews,  who  at  least  from  the  Pharisaic  point 
of  view  were  guilty  of  specific  violation  of  the  law,  Lk.  7*^’  15^’  S 

and  of  the  Gentiles,  like  our  word  “heathen,”  IMk.  14^1  Lk.  24’;  cf. 

I  Mac.  1^*:  xal  £0-r]/.av  £7.£t  eOvo?  dpiapTtokdv,  dvSpaq  icapav6[Aouq.  Tob. 
13*:  Ssix-vuti)  T-f)v  (axuv  v.cc\  tt^v  pL£Yoc>.(i)auvr2v  auxoO  £0v£t  d^apT0)X6v. 

16.  €t6oT€?  Be  OTI  ov  oiKaLOvrai  dvOpcoiro^;  epycov  vofiov 
“yet  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law.” 
In  antithesis  to  the  preceding  concessive  phrase  this  is  causal, 
giving  the  reason  for  the  eTndTevaap^ev  of  the  principal  clause. 
To  be  justified,  Bc/caLovaOaL,  is  to  be  accounted  by  God  accept¬ 
able  to  him,  to  be  approved  of  God,  accepted  as  being  such  as 
God  desires  man  to  be.  In  the  word  Bi/caioco  we  have  one  of 
those  great  words  of  the  Pauline  vocabulary,  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  letter  and  of  the  Pauline  theology.  But  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  its  meaning  can  hardly  be  conveyed  in  a 
phrase;  still  less  can  the  definition  of  it  be  justified  in  a  sentence. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  intended  to  set  the  word  in  its  true  his¬ 
toric  light  and  to  present  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  defi¬ 
nition  thus  reached,  see  the  detached  note  on  At/cato?,  At/cato- 
(Tvv7]j  and  AiKaioco^  p.  460,  in  particular  under  VI,  N.  T.  usage, 
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C.  2  (b),  p.  473.  dp0p(D7ro<;  is  used  in  its  wholly  indefinite 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  tI?.  Cf.  Rom.  32®  i  Cor.  4^  ii^®. 

We  meet  here  for  the  first  time  in  this  letter  the  phrase  ef 
^pycov  i^o/iou,  which  in  this  letter  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  apostle’s  discussion  of  the 
basis  of  acceptance  with  God.  Like  St/catoo),  the  phrase  calls 
for  an  extended  historical  investigation,  for  which  see  detached 
note  on  P-  443-  i^dpLOv  is  here  evidently  used  qualita¬ 

tively,  and  in  its  legalistic  sense,  denoting  divine  law  viewed  as 
a  purely  legalistic  system  made  up  of  statutes,  on  the  basis  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  which  men  are  approved  or  con¬ 
demned  as  a  matter  of  debt  without  grace.  This  is  divine  law 
as  the  legalist  defined  it.  In  the  apostle’s  thought  it  stands 
for  a  reality  only  in  that  it  constitutes  a  single  element  of  the 
divine  law  detached  from  all  other  elements  and  aspects  of 
divine  revelation;  by  such  detachment  it  misrepresents  the  will 
of  God  and  his  real  attitude  towards  men.  By  epya  vop^ov  Paul 
means  deeds  of  obedience  to  formal  statutes  done  in  the  legal¬ 
istic  spirit,  with  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  and  secur¬ 
ing  divine  approval  and  award,  such  obedience,  in  other  words, 
as  the  legalists  rendered  to  the  law  of  the  O.  T.  as  expanded 
and  interpreted  by  them.  Though  1/0/X09  in  this  sense  had  no 
existence  as  representing  the  basis  of  justification  in  the  divine 
government,  yet  epya  vopLOv  had  a  very  real  existence  in  the 
thought  and  practice  of  men  who  conceived  of  the  divine  law 
after  this  fashion.  The  preposition  properly  denotes  source, 
in  this  case  the  source  of  justification.  Since,  however,  justifi¬ 
cation  is  an  act  of  God,  while  epya  vopLOv  are  deeds  of  men,  the 
preposition  in  effect  marks  its  object  as  a  conditioning  cause, 
whose  inadequacy  for  the  justification  of  men  the  apostle  says 
he  and  Peter  already  knew.  The  translation  of  this  phrase 
here  and  constantly  in  RV.  by  ^^the  works  of  the  law,”  retained 
also  in  ARV.,  and  in  general  the  ignoring  of  the  qualitative 
use  of  W/X09  and  other  like  terms,  is  a  serious  defect  of  these 
translations.  Cf,  Slaten,  Qualitative  Nouns  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  pp.  39  /. 

edv  pLT)  Bed  irtaretA)^  XpeaTov  ^Irjaov,  “but  only  through  faith 
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in  Christ  Jesus.”  eav  firj  is  properly  exceptive,  not  adversative 
{cj.  on  i^®),  but  it  may  introduce  an  exception  to  the  preceding 
statement  taken  as  a  whole  or  to  the  principal  part  of  it — in 
this  case  to  ov  hiKaiomai  dv9poi)7ro<;  ef  epycov  vopov  or  to  ov 
BiKatovTai  dv0pQ)7ro<;  alone.  The  latter  alternative  is  clearly 
to  be  chosen  here,  since  the  former  would  yield  the  thought 
that  a  man  can  be  justified  by  works  of  law  if  this  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  faith,  a  thought  never  expressed  by  the  apostle  and 
wholly  at  variance  with  his  doctrine  as  unambiguously  expressed 
in  several  passages.  See,  e.  g.,  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  and 
where  faith  and  works  of  law  are  set  in  sharp  antithesis 
with  one  another.  But  since  the  word  ''except”  in  English  is 
always  understood  to  introduce  an  exception  to  the  whole  of 
what  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  paraphrastic 
translation  "but  only.” 

In  TTto-TO,  as  in  hfcaioo)  and  we  have  a  word  of  central 

importance  in  the  vocabulary  of  Paul.  It  signifies  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  which  accredits  itself  as  true,  and  a  corresponding 
trust  in  a  person  which  dominates  the  life  and  conduct.  Its 
personal  object  is  God,  or  especially  Christ  as  the  revelation 
of  God.  For  fuller  discussion,  see  detached  note  on  Il/crw  and 
IlfccTTeuct),  p.  475,  V  B.  II  2  (e),  p.  482.  The  following 
clause  by  its  relation  to  the  present  clause  evidently  defines 
both  the  specific  nature  of  the  faith  here  referred  to  and  the 
relation  of  Christ  Jesus  to  it.  Xpiarrov  'Irjo-ov  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  as  an  objective  genitive,  expressing  substantially  the 
same  relation  to  ttiVto  which  is  expressed  after  the  verb  by 

el?  XpiCTTOV 

On  the  view  of  Haussleiter,  Der  Glauhe  Jesu  Christi  u.  der  christliche 
Glaube,  Leipzig,  1891,  that  the  genitive  in  such  cases  is  subjective,  the 
phrase  denoting  the  faith  which  Christ  exercised,  see  the  brief  note  in 
S.  and  H.  on  Rom.  3”.  The  evidence  that  icla’ziq  like  iXiclq  and 
may  take  an  objective  genitive  is  too  clear  to  be  questioned  (c/.  Mk. 
II”  Acts  Col.  2”  2  Thes.  2”).  This  once  established,  the  context  in 
the  present  case  (see  esp.  the  phrase  ei?  XptaTbv  TtqctoGv  IxtcrTeGcjapLev)  is 
decisive  for  its  acceptance  here;  and  the  meaning  here  in  turn  practi¬ 
cally  decides  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  throughout  this  epistle.  See 

2«  3H. 
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The  preposition  Sii,  properly  denoting  channel  and  then  means,  here 
marks  its  object  as  the  means  through  which  one  secures  justification, 
and  so,  in  effect,  the  conditioning  cause,  that  in  man  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  justified  by  God.  To  draw  any  sharp  distinction  between  Sti 
as  here  used  and  ix.  in  ^pyiov  v6[j.ou  above  or  in  ix.  xfaxew?  below  is 
unjustifiable  refinement,  not  legitimate  exegesis. 

After  xfjTeox;  NCDFGKLP  al.  pier.  It.  Vg.  al.  read  TtjjoO  XpiaTou. 
XpiJ-roO  TTjaoO,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reading  of  AB  33,  some  mss. 
of  Vg.  Victorin.  Aug.  An  examination  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
title  XptaT6(;,  TirjaoO?  XptaT6!;,  or  Xpiaxlx;  Tt^joOi;  m  this  epistle  indi¬ 
cates  a  preference  of  the  scribes  for  the  form  Xp.  or  Xp.  Ttjj.  after  ev,  but 
elsewhere  for  Ttqj.  Xp.  rather  than  Xp.  Ttjj.;  thus  in  3*>  ”  6^*'  Ttjj. 
Xp-  occurs  (not  after  iv)  without  variant  or  with  unimportant  variation. 
In  I”  2*'  3“-  5«  Iv  Xptjx^  or  Iv  Xpcjx^  TtjjoO  occurs  without  im¬ 

portant  variation.  Cf.  also  6^®,  where  Iv  Xpur^  TtjjoO  is  doubtless  an 
addition  to  the  original  text,  but  attested  by  a  large  number  of  authori¬ 
ties  without  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name.  In  3“,  where  the  cor¬ 
rect  text  is  undoubtedly  TtjjoO  XpuxoO,  L  reads  Iv  Xptaxy  TtjjoO.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  exceptions:  in  the  present  passage,  2i«»,  after 
Siii  xtjxeioc;  there  is,  as  shown  above,  good  authority  for  both  XpuToO 
TtjjoO  and  TtjjoO  XpuxoO;  in  2^*^,  after  et?  most  authorities  read  TtjjoOv 
XptJT6v,  but  B  322,  429,  Syr.  (psh.  hard.)  Boh.  Aeth.,  etc.,  read  Xptjxbv 
TtjjoOv,  which  Tdf.  adopts  and  WH.  prefer;  in  5^*  toO  TtjjoO  is 

doubtless  the  original  reading,  but  many  authorities  omit  TtjjoO; 
in  3‘<  authorities  are  divided  between  Iv  XpuTw  TtjjoO  and  Iv  TtjjoO 
Xptjxq).  Only  in  4'^  has  Xp-  Itj-  not  after  Iv  been  allowed  to  stand 
without  variation;  in  6^*  only  B  31  are  cited  for  XpcjxoO  TtjjoO,  all 
others  reading  xoO  XptJxoO.  The  evidence  of  the  other  Pauline  epistles 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Iv  Xpuxij)  and  Iv  Xpijx<p  TtjjoO  occur 
often,  with  frequent  variations  in  the  mss.  between  the  two  forms,  but 
in  no  Greek  ms.  of  these  epistles  has  the  form  Iv  TtjjoO  Xptjxtp  been 
noted.  In  2  Thes.  occurs  the  form  Iv  .  .  .  xupfcp  TtjjoO  Xpijx(p.  Some 
authorities  omit  xupfcp  and  transpose  to  Xptjxw  TtjjoO.  In  Phil.  3‘<  to 
Iv  Xptjxy  TtjjoO  some  Western  authorities  add  xupf(|)  after  Iv  and  then 
transpose  to  TtjjoO  Xptjx^).  See  also  Rom.  14^^  Phil.  2*®  where  numer¬ 
ous  authorities  convert  Iv  xupftp  TtjjoO,  into  Iv  XptJxw  TtjjoO.  In  other 
words,  while  this  evidence  shows  that  it  was  the  apostle’s  usual  habit 
to  write  Xptjx^)  or  Xpuxq)  TtjjoO  after  Iv  and  to  prefer  the  form  Ttjj- 
Xp-  rather  than  Xp-  Ttjj.  in  other  positions,  yet  it  also  shows  (a)  that 
he  allowed  himself  a  certain  liberty  in  the  matter,  and  (b)  that  the 
tendency  of  the  scribes  was  (as  was  natural)  to  conform  his  text  to  his 
usual  habit.  The  evidence  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  testimony  of  AB  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such 
cases  as  the  present  passage  (g,  y,)  ^24^  it  is  the  apostle 
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who  has  departed  from  his  usual  habit;  most  of  the  scribes  have  con¬ 
formed  the  text  to  it. 

KoX  rjfJieU  ek  X/Oicrroz/  'lijacvv  emo-Tevaa^ev ^  iva  BiKaLOiOcoiiep 
i/c  7rL(7T€oo<?  Xpiarov  nal  ovic  epycop  vopov^  ‘‘even  we  be¬ 
lieved  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ  and  not  by  works  of  law.”  On  the  significance  of  the 
individual  words,  the  qualitative  force  of  the  anarthrous  nouns 
and  the  force  of  the  genitive  after  Trio-reco?,  see  comment  on 
the  former  part  of  the  verse,  /cat,  throwing  its  emphasis  on 
itself  emphatic  by  the  very  fact  of  being  expressed,  es¬ 
pecially  after  having  already  been  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  serves  to  recall  rjpek  (j)v<T€L  "lovBacoi  of  v.^^ 
imaievaapev  ek  expresses  in  its  fullest  and  most  definite  form 
the  act  of  Christian  faith,  the  committal  of  one’s  self  to  Christ 
on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  message  concerning  him. 
See  the  detached  note  on  Iltcrrtv  and  TIiarei/co,  pp.  475-485, 
esp.  V  A.  2,  p.  480. 

The  emphasis  of  Yva  .  .  .  v6pLou,  which  expresses  the  purpose  of 
IxtaTeuaapLev,  is  evidently  upon  the  verb,  not  upon  its  limitations;  the 
latter  ex  Tctarewi;,  etc.,  are  in  effect  a  re-assertion  of  the  condition  on 
which  alone  justification  is  possible.  For  a  somewhat  similar  instance 
of  emphasis  upon  one  element  of  a  clause,  see  Rom.  6^^.  ex  TciaTeox; 
differs  from  Stdc  xlcxeaq  in  the  former  clause  rather  in  the  form  than 
in  the  substance  of  the  thought  expressed,  denoting  the  means  by 
which,  ex  that  in  consequence  of  which,  one  is  justified.  Cf.  Th. 

II  6,  and  for  examples  indicating  the  practical  equivalence  of  the  two 
expressions,  see  (for  Sd)  chap.  32*  Rom.  3”.  25  pph,  2®  312.  i?;  (for  lx) 
chap.  37*  8-  2  Rom.  32®  41®  51  9®®-  32 j  and  especially  Rom.  3®®,  where, 
as  here,  the  two  prepositions  occur  in  adjacent  clauses. 

On  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  reading,  et<;  Xptcxbv  TtjuoOv,  see 
on  XptaToO  T'lQaoO  above. 

oTt  epjcov  vopLov  oif  BtfcaLco97]aeTai  iraaa  adp^.^^  ‘‘because 
by  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.”  This  clause,  added 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  which  has  already  twice  expressed  in  effect 
the  same  thought,  is  evidently  intended  to  confirm  what  has 
been  said  by  the  authority  of  scripture.  The  words  ov  Bc/cair- 
(oOi^aeTat  irdaa  adp^  are  from  Ps.  143^,  following  substantially 
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the  Lxx  (which  itself  renders  the  Hebrew  exactly)  except  that 
ivcoTTLov  crou,  “before  thee/’  is  omitted  and  Trdaa  adp^  substi¬ 
tuted  for  TTa?  of  the  Lxx,  The  word  crdp^^  here  used  by 
metonymy  for  a  materially  conditioned  being,  is  practically 
equivalent  to  dvOpcoiro^.  See  detached  note  on  Uvevpia  and 
^dp^j  p.  486,  esp.  p.  492.  The  words  ef  epycov  vopov^  which 
are  essential  to  the  apostle’s  purpose,  are  not  in  the  psalm. 
There  is,  however,  a  basis  for  them  in  the  preceding  line,  ''Enter 
not  into  judgment  \vith  thy  servant,”  which  gives  to  the  words 
that  Paul  has  quoted  the  sense,  ^‘no  man  can  be  justified  if 
judged  on  a  basis  of  merit,  all  grace  and  mercy  on  God’s  part 
being  excluded.”  The  words  added  are  therefore  a  correct 
interpretative  gloss.  Indeed,  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  on 
this  point  is  a  re-exposition  in  clearer  form  of  a  doctrine  already 
taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

17.  €t  Be  ^7)TovvT€^  BiKaKoOrjvai  iv  X/o^cttS  “But  if  through 
seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ.”  The  most  frequent  use 
of  this  oft-recurring  Pauline  phrase  iv  is  that  by 

which,  representing  Christ  as  the  sphere  within  which  the 
Christian  lives,  it  expresses  the  intimate  fellowship  of  the  be¬ 
liever  with  Christ.  See  Th.  eV,  I  6  b.  Cf.  Frame  on  i  Thes.  i' 
and  literature  there  referred  to,  esp.  Deissmann,  Die  neutesta- 
meniliche  Formel  In  Christo  JesuJ^  But  this  can  be  adopted 
here  only  by  assuming  that  by  an  ellipsis  of  some  such  words  as 
Bid  TO  elvai  the  phrase  ev  'KpLCTTw  really  stands  for  “by  virtue  of 
being  in  Christ.”  For  this  reason  and  because  ip  with  BtKaioco 
usually  has  its  causal  and  basal  sense  (see  Th.  iv  I  6  c)  it  is 
best  to  give  it  the  latter  force  here.  Cf.  for  this  use  of  ev^ 
ip  vopicp  ovBeh  BiKaLovrai.  Rom.  3^'*,  Bia  dTroXvrpco- 
aeco^  rrj^  ip  ^picrr^  *l7}aov.  Rom.  5^,  BiKaicoOepre^  pvp  ip 
OLpiaTL  avTOV.  Acts  13^^:  euro  Trdpreop  wv  ovk  r)Bvvrj6riTe  ip 
popicp  yicovaiay;  BiicaLeoOrjvaL  ip  tovtco  Tra?  6  Triarevcop  BiKat- 
ovrai.  Thus  interpreted  the  expression  ip  ^ptarco  is  in  a  sense 
the  complement  of  Bid  TriWea)?  or  iic  7rtcrT€Q)s  of  the  preceding 
V.,  the  former  expressing  that  on  which  justification  rests,  that 
which  renders  it  possible,  the  latter  the  subjective  conditioning 
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evpeOrjiMev  /cal  avrol  apaprcoXot^  “we  ourselves  also  were 
found  to  be  sinners.’’  The  emphatic  pronoun  aurot,  indicating 
that  the  apostle  has  definite  persons  or  a  definite  class  in  mind, 
is  most  naturally  understood  to  refer  to  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
indicates  that  Paul  is  still  maintaining  the  point  of  view  of  his 
address  to  Peter.  The  addition  of  /cat  in  connection  with  avrol 
and  dfjLapTcoXol  carries  the  thought  back  to  the  expression  om 
e6vo)v  dpLaprcoXol  in  v.^^  and  indicates  that  dpLaprcoXoi  is  to 
be  taken  here  in  the  sense  suggested  by  that  verse,  “men  out¬ 
side  of  the  law,”  “violators  of  the  law,”  having  reference  to 
the  disregard  of  the  statutes  of  the  law,  especially  those  con¬ 
cerning  clean  and  unclean  meats,  which  statutes  Paul,  and  for 
a  time  Peter  also,  had  violated,  and  which  Paul  maintained 
ought  not  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  Antioch  to  be 
kept.  That  they  had  become  sinners  by  seeking  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  Paul  would  admit  in  the  sense  that  they  had  become 
violators  of  law,  but  deny  what  the  judaisers  would  aflirm, 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  had  become  actual 
sinners,  wrongdoers,  violators  of  God’s  will.  The  supposed 
case,  ^TjTOvvTe<;  .  .  .  dpLaprcoXolj  Paul  probably  takes  from  the 
mouth  of  an  actual  or  supposed  objector,  and  accepts  it  as  a 
correct  statement  of  the  situation  in  a  sense  of  the  words  which 
he  recognises  as  current.  For  confirmation  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  see  on  yevoLTo  below. 

The  passive  force  of  euplOtj^ev  ‘‘were  discovered”  [by  someone]  can 
not  be  pressed.  Not  only  is  it  true  in  general  that  many  passives  have 
in  later  Greek  a  middle  or  intransitive  force  (Butt.  p.  52),  so  that 
e6pe8T)txsv  might  easily  mean,  “we  foimd  ourselves,”  but  it  is  clear 
from  N.  T.  examples  that  eup^Oirjv  in  particular  had  the  sense  “prove 
to  be,”  “turn  out  to  be,”  almost  “to  become,”  without  special  thought 
of  the  discovery  of  the  fact.  See  i  Cor.  4*  2  Cor.  5*  Acts  5®®,  etc.  Yet 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  apostle  has  in  mind,  and  is  in  a  measure 
quoting  here  the  language  of  his  opponents,  who,  referring  to  his  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  statutes  of  the  law,  would  put  their  charge  in  the  form;  “You 
who  profess  to  be  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  are  found  sinners.” 
Cf.  Rom.  7^0  I  Cor.  15*®  2  Cor.  11“  i  Pet. 

dpa  'XpL<TT6<;  dpLapTla<;  Bid/covo^;  “is  Christ  therefore  a  min¬ 
ister  of  sin? ”  The  sentence  is  to  be  taken  as  a  question  rather 
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than  an  assertion  because  of  the  following  ^yevoLTo^  which  in 
Paul  regularly  follows  a  rhetorical  question.*  a/iaprCa^  haKovo^ 
is  not  dfiapT(a<;  80OA0?,  “one  who  is  in  bondage  to  sin”  (cf. 
Jn.  8^^),  but  “one  who  ministers  to  sin,”  one  who  furthers  the 
interests  of  sin,  promotes,  encourages  it.  Cf.  Rom.  15®  2  Cor. 
3®  Whatever  the  meaning  of  dp,aprcoXo{  above  (on  this, 

as  will  appear  below,  interpreters  disagree),  the  noun  dpapTia 
is  doubtless  to  be  taken  here  in  its  proper  sense,  “conduct 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  true  righteousness.”  The 
noun  dp^apria  is  apparently  never  used  in  the  formal  sense, 
violation  of  law,  in  N.  T.,  and  though  in  view  of  the  use  of 
dpapT(oX6<i  the  possibility  of  it  eould  not  be  denied,  yet  the 
absence  of  any  example  of  it  is  against  it  and  the  nature  of  the 
argument  here  even  more  deeisively  so.  The  conclusion  which 
Paul  by  /x^  fyevouro  emphatically  rejects  manifestly  pertains 
not  to  sin  in  any  formal  or  Pharisaic  sense,  but  to  veritable 
guilty  wrong-doing.  The  whole  speciousness  of  the  objection 
which  Paul  is  answering  turns  on  the  seeming  identity,  the  real 
diversity,  of  the  conceptions  of  sin  implied  in  dpiarcoXoL  and 
dfxapT(a<;  respectively.  See  detached  note  on  'kpaprCa^  p.  436. 

/x^  yevoLTO'  “by  no  means,”  lit.  “let  it  not  be.”  This  phrase 
used  in  N.  T.  almost  exclusively  by  Paul  (elsewhere  in  Lk. 
20^®  only)  is  uniformly  employed  by  him  to  repel  as  abhorrent 
to  him  a  suggested  thought.  When  standing  alone  (it  is  other¬ 
wise  only  in  6^^)  it  invariably  follows  a  rhetorical  question  and 
rejects  the  suggested  thought  as  one  which  the  previous  prem¬ 
ises,  themselves  accepted  as  true,  do  not  justify;  and  usually 
(i  Cor.  6^®  and  possibly  Rom.  ii^  are  the  only  exceptions), 
a  conclusion  which  may  be  speciously  but  falsely  deduced 
from  his  own  previous  statements.  See  chap.  321  Rom.  3^,  ® 

77,  13  gi4  j  jii^  These  facts  concerning  Paul’s  usage  of  this  phrase 

*  Whether  we  are  to  read  3pa  or  apa  there  seems  to  be  no  decisive  reason  to  determine; 
the  sentence  being  a  question  and  that  question  being  whether  a  certain  inference  follows 
from  a  supposed  situation.  S.pa,  which  is  an  interrogative  particle,  leaves  the  illative  element 
unexpressed,  while  apa,  an  illative  particle,  leaves  the  interrogation  unexpressed.  But  apa 
being  frequent  in  Paul,  whereas  there  is  no  clear  instance  of  5pa  in  his  writings,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  perhaps  slightly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  difference  of  meaning  is  not  great. 
Of  the  hesitation  or  bewilderment  which  lexicographers  say  is  suggested  by  ipa,  there  is  no 
trace  here. 
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are  important.  They  not  only  show  that  the  preceding  words 
must,  as  stated  above,  be  taken  as  a  question,  but  make  it 
practically  certain  that  what  f^ivoLTo  denies  is  not  the  sup¬ 
position  el  .  .  .  dfJLapT(oXo{  and  with  it  the  conclusion  based 
upon  it,  but  the  validity  of  the  deduction  of  the  conclusion 
from  the  premises.  The  apostle  accepts  the  premises;  denies 
that  the  conclusion  follows.  In  other  words,  he  admits  that  they 
became  sinners,  violators  of  law,  by  seeking  to  be  justified  in 
Christ,  but  denies  that  from  this  fact  one  can  legitimately  draw 
the  conclusion  which  his  opponents  allege  to  follow  and  by 
which  they  seek  to  discredit  his  position,  viz.,  that  Christ  is 
therefore  a  minister  of  sin. 

Of  this  sentence  as  a  whole  there  have  been  very  many  interpreta¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  direct  attention  to  a  few.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  may  be  most  easily  made  clear  by  setting  down 
the  three  propositions  which  are  involved  in  the  verse:  (i)  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  justified  in  Christ.  (2)  We  were  found  sinners.  (3)  Christ 
is  a  minister  of  sin.  Proposition  (i)  Paul  undoubtedly  accepts;  prop¬ 
osition  (3)  he  undoubtedly  denies.  All  interpretations  agree  that  “  sin  ’’ 
is  used  in  proposition  (3)  in  its  strict  and  proper  Pauline  sense,  verita¬ 
ble  wrong-doing.  The  differences  of  interpretation  turn  mainly  upon 
two  questions:  What  is  the  sense  of  the  word  “  sinners,”  dtAapTa>Xo{,  in 
prop.  (2)  ?  Is  (2)  admitted  or  denied? 

According  to  the  view  of  many  commentators,  both  ancient  and 
modem,*  apiapToXof  is  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  dpLapT(a<; 
in  the  next  clause,  “  sinners  ”  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
Y^voixo  denies  both  (2)  and  (3) ;  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  they  stand  or 
fall  together,  as  must  indeed  be  the  case  if  dpiczpTtoXof  and  &[Lccpx[a<;  corre¬ 
spond  in  meaning.  This  interpretation  takes  on  two  slightly  different 
forms,  according  as  el  .  .  .  8t(5:x.ovo<;  is  supposed  to  be  an  affirmation 
of  an  objector  quoted  by  Paul,  or  a  question  put  by  Paul  himself.  In 
the  former  case  the  objector,  a  legalist  Jewish  Christian,  tacitly  assum¬ 
ing  that  violation  of  law  is  sin,  reasons  that  by  their  abandonment  of 
law  in  their  effort  to  obtain  justification  in  Christ  the  Jewish  Christians 
have  themselves  become  sinners  and  thus  have  made  Christ  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  sin,  from  the  objector’s  point  of  view  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
which  discredits  the  whole  Pauline  position.  To  this  Paul  replies  deny- 

•Sief.  cites  as  holding  substantially  this  view,  but  with  various  modihcations :  Chrys. 
Thdrt.  Oecum.  Thphyl.  Erasm.  Luth.  Cast.  Calv.  Cal.  Est.  Wolf.  Wetst.  Semi.  Koppe,  Borg. 
FI.  Win.  Ust.  Matth.  Schott.  B-Cr.  de  W.  Hilg.  Ew.  Mey.  Pfleid.  Wetzel,  Ws.  This 
is  also  the  view  of  EU. 
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ing  that  (by  violating  law)  they  have  been  found  sinners,  and  den>’ing 
therefore  that  there  is  any  ground  for  affirming  that  they  have  made 
Christ  a  minister  of  sin.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  sentence  is  a  question, 
Paul  himself  asks  whether  in  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  (without 
law)  they  have  become  veritable  sinners,  and  thus  made  Christ  a 
minister  of  sin,  and  as  before  by  y^voito  denies  that  they  have  (by 
abandoning  law)  become  sinners,  and  hence  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  saying  that  they  have  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin.  In  either 
case  Paul  uses  o:^JiapTt»)Xo{  in  the  sense  of  real  sinners,  admits  that 
premise  and  conclusion  go  together,  and  denying  (on  the  unstated 
ground  that  abandonment  of  law  is  not  sin)  that  they  are  found  sin¬ 
ners,  with  it  denies  the  conclusion.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation  in  all  of  its  forms  that  it  disregards  both  the  obvious  force  of 
p-f)  y^votTo  in  relation  to  the  preceding  sentence  and  the  apostle's 
regular  usage  of  it.  As  Zahn  well  points  out,  the  question  which  tx-?) 
ylvoixo  answers  (that  it  is  a  question,  see  above  on  pi.-?)  ylvoiTo)  is  by 
its  very  terms  not  an  inquiry  whether  the  premises  are  true,  but  whether 
the  alleged  conclusion  follows  from  the  premise.  The  placing  of 
eL)p40iQPL£v  in  the  conditional  clause  along  with  the  unquestionably 
admitted  etc.,  implies  that  it  is  only  Xpiatb?  dpLapxiat; 

Setixovo?  that  is  called  in  question.  If  eupi0T;pL£v  .  .  .  dpLapxwXof 
were  also  disputed  the  sentence  ought  to  have  been  as  follows:  “Seek¬ 
ing  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  were  we  ourselves  also  found  to  be  sinners, 
and  is  Christ  accordingly  a  minister  of  sin  ?  ”  This  conclusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  by 
pL-f)  y^votTo,  as  stated  above,  Paul  regularly  negatives  a  false  conclu¬ 
sion  from  premises  which  he  accepts. 

Of  the  interpretations  which,  giving  the  necessary  weight  to  the 
usage  of  pL-?)  yivocTO,  find  in  it  a  denial  not  of  prop.  (2)  and  a  consequent 
denial  of  (3),  but  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  deduction  of  the  conclusion 
(prop.  3)  from  the  premise  (2)  the  correctness  of  which  is  thereby  im¬ 
plied,  the  following  types  may  be  mentioned: 

Wies.,  et  al.,  understand  (ipLapxwXo^  as  meaning  sinners  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  make  £0p^0TjpL£v  .  .  .  dpLapTwlof  refer  to  the  sins  which 
even  the  justified  is  found  to  commit.  This  view  manifestly  involves 
an  idea  remote  from  the  context,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  incor¬ 
rect  by  modem  interpreters. 

Several  modem  interpreters  take  apLapTO)Xo{  in  the  sense  suggested 
by  apiapTwXo^  in  v.  sinners  in  that  like  the  Gentiles  they  are  out¬ 
side  of  law,  find  in  e6pd0f)pL£v  .  .  .  apiapxwXo^,  a  consequence  which 
Paul  admits  follows  logically  from  the  attempt  to  be  justified  in  Christ, 
and  in  Xptaxbq  dpiapx^aq  Sttixovoq  an  inference,  the  legitimacy  of 
which  Paul  denies  in  pi*?;  yivoixo.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul 
has  in  mind  an  objector  who  alleges  that,  inasmuch  as  the  apostle's 
own  reasoning  is  to  the  effect  that  to  make  faith  in  Christ  the  basis  of 
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justification  involves  for  the  Jew  putting  himself  on  the  plane  of  the 
Gentile,  therefore  he  makes  Christ  the  minister  of  sin;  to  which  Paul, 
in  reply,  admits  that  this  is  his  reasoning  so  far  as  the  relation  of 
the  believer  to  law  is  concerned,  but  denies  that  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  is  the  minister  of  sin  legitimately  follows.  So  clearly  Ltft.,  who 
states  his  view  thus:  “Seeing  that  in  order  to  be  justified  in  Christ  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  our  old  ground  of  legal  righteousness  and  to 
become  sinners  (f.  e.,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  heathen),  may 
it  not  be  argued  that  Christ  is  thus  made  a  minister  of  sin?”  So  also 
substantially  Zahn,  who  definitely  maintains  that  the  being  foimd  sin¬ 
ners  took  place  in  the  very  fact  of  conversion,  and  that  J^TQxoOvTe<;  .  .  . 
Xpcax^  is  practically  equivalent  to  xtaxeuovTSt;;  and  Sief.,  who  para¬ 
phrases  thus:  “In  that  we  Christians,  however,  on  our  part  sought  to 
be  justified  not  by  works  of  the  law  but  in  Christ  only,  it  is  proved 
that  we,  just  like  the  heathen,  are  sinners;  this,  in  fact,  follows  from 
what  was  just  said  (v.  i®)-  This  being  the  case  is  not  Christ,  then, 
with  whom  confessed  sinners  can,  repudiating  the  righteousness  based 
on  works  of  law,  seek  justification,  a  promoter  of  sin?”  In  favour  of 
this  general  inteipretation  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  recognises  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Y^votTro  and  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  takes 
dpLapTwXof  in  a  sense  suggested  by  xal  aiixof,  explains  the  introduction 
of  xapa^ci'Trjq  below,  which  is  brought  in  when  Paul  leaves  behind  the 
ambiguity  of  dpLapTwXot,  and  does  not  make  the  argument  turn  on 
remote  and  imsuggested  premises.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  does  not  err  in  that  it  goes  too  far  afield  for  its  explanation 
of  the  word  dpiapTcoXof,  detaches  the  argument  too  much  from  the 
situation  at  Antioch  as  depicted  in  w.  and  finds  the  occasion  for 
the  apostle’s  question  in  a  supposed  logical  inference  from  the  doctrine 
of  justification  in  itself  rather  than  in  the  actual  and  recent  conduct 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Whether  these  words  were  actually  uttered  in 
substance  at  Antioch  or  not,  the  Antioch  incident  furnishes  their 
background.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  question  there  at  issue 
is  still  in  mind,  and  that  in  eupiOrjpLev  xal  aO-rol  dpi,apTa)Xo£  he  refers 
to  himself  and  Peter,  or  possibly  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  had 
associated  themselves  with  his  movement,  and  describes  them  as  be¬ 
coming,  or  as  being  discovered  to  be,  violators  of  the  Jewish  law.  The 
sentence  thus  takes  on  a  definite  and  concrete  meaning  appropriate 
to  the  context. 

But  this  interpretation  again  assumes  two  forms,  according  as  one 
supposes  Paul  to  be  replying  to  an  objection,  or  himself  presenting  to 
Peter’s  mind  an  inference  from  his  recent  conduct  in  ceasing  to 
eat  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  In  the  former  case  the  sentence 
means:  “If,  then,  our  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  issued  in  our 
becoming  like  the  Gentiles,  violators  of  law  as  was  the  case  at  Antioch, 
and  in  that  sense  sinners,  does  it  follow,  as  my  critics  allege,  that 
Q 
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Christ  becomes  a  minister  of  sin?”  In  the  latter  case  it  means:  “You 
will  admit,  Peter,  that  it  was  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ 
that  we  were  led  to  become  violators  of  law  at  Antioch;  are  you  will¬ 
ing,  then,  to  admit  that  Christ  is  a  minister  of  sin,  as  would  follow 
from  what  was  implied  in  your  conduct  in  refusing  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  viz.:  that  not  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  law  is  sin?”  Either 
of  these  interpretations  is  possible.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  con¬ 
nect  the  thought  with  the  Antioch  event  and  that,  recognising  the  usage 
of  iJL-^  inake  the  sentence  a  question  and  y^vocto  a 

denial  of  the  conclusion,  not  of  the  expressed  premise,  and  base  the 
denial  on  the  rejection  of  the  suppressed  premise  that  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  law  is  (real)  sin.  But  it  is  in  favour  of  the  form  which  finds 
in  them  an  answer  to  an  objection  that  is  more  suggestive 

of  the  attitude  of  a  critic  than  of  an  original  statement  of  Paul  (see 
above  on  sCipsG-),  and  especially  that  is  more  naturally 

understood  as  repudiating  the  conclusion  and  false  reasoning  of  an 
objector,  than  as  a  comment  of  the  apostle  on  his  own  argument 
addressed  to  Peter.  To  combine  the  two  interpretations,  as  Bous. 
apparently  attempts  to  do,  is  impossible,  because  in  the  one  case  it  is 
the  critic  of  Paul’s  position  who  is  supposed  to  allege  that  Paul’s  view 
makes  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  Paul  who 
points  out  to  Peter  that  his  recent  conduct  issues  in  this  impossible 
conclusion. 

18.  el  yap  a  KareXvaa  ravra  irdXiv  olKoSopd),  Trapa^drrjv 
ipavTov  o-wLardvo)^  “  for  if  the  things  that  I  broke  down,  these 
I  build  up  again,  I  show  myself  a  transgressor.’^  By  this  state¬ 
ment  the  apostle  sustains  his  yevovro^  in  which  he  denied  the 
validity  of  the  argument  that  by  becoming  a  violator  of  law 
he  had  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  the  suppressed  premise  of 
w^hich  w^as  that  violation  of  law  was  sin.  By  a  KareXvaa  is 
obviously  meant  the  statutes  of  the  law  which  Paul  had  by  his 
conduct  declared  to  be  invalid.  The  reasoning  of  this  sentence 
is  of  the  type  e  contrario.  So  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  I 
commit  sin  by  violating  statutes  of  the  law,  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fact  that  if  I  build  up  again  those  commands  of  the 
law  which  I  broke  down,  I  show  myself  therein  a  transgressor. 
This  was  precisely  what  Peter  had  done  by  his  vacillating  con¬ 
duct;  but  Paul  instead  of  saying  either  “thou”  or  “we,”  tact¬ 
fully  applies  the  statement  to  himself.  That  he  uses  the  form 
of  conditional  sentence  expressive  of  simple  supposition,  not 
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that  of  condition  contrary  to  fact,  is  probably  due  to  his  really 
having  in  mind  Peter’s  conduct  in  building  up  the  wall  he  had 
before  broken  down.  The  statement  that  not  by  disobeying 
but  by  obeying  the  statutes  of  the  law  he  becomes  a  transgres¬ 
sor  is,  of  course,  obviously  paradoxical  and  itself  requires  proof; 
this  is  furnished  in  v. 

On  xaTaXuw  and  in  their  literal  sense,  cf.  Mk.  15®®,  h 

xaTaXuwv  tov  vabv  x.al  oJxobo^xwv.  But  as  applied  to  a  law  or  the  like, 
xa-caXud)  means  “to  deprive  of  force,’’  “to  abrogate”  {cf.  Mt.  51^:  (i-?) 
voiJLiaT]Te  oTt  riXBov  xa'caXuaat  Tbv  vd^iov  touc;  xpo9Y)'caq),  and  olxoSo’tiG) 
as  the  antithesis  of  xaTaXuG)  in  this  sense  means  to  “give  force  to,” 
“to  render  or  declare  valid.” 

The  word  xapa^aTYjc;  is  doubtless  chosen  instead  of  d^i-apTwXbc;  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  latter  term,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  opponent’s  fallacious  reasoning.  The  xapa^itxiQc;  is  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  law,  not  of  the  statutes,  but  of  its  real  intent.  To  have 
added  tou  vbpiou  would  have  been  correct,  but  confusing  as  introducing 
a  sense  of  vbpio?  quite  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  occurs  throughout 
the  context.  The  apostle  might  naturally  have  precisely  reversed  this 
usage,  employing  xapa^aTY)?  for  the  technical  violator  of  the  statute, 
and  apiapT<i)X69  for  the  real  sinner,  the  man  who  was  not  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  will,  and  had  he  been  quite  free  in  the  matter  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  would  have  done  so.  But  the  usage  of  his  opponents, 
who  employed  dpKzpTwXoi;  rather  than  xapa^dTij?  for  the  Gentiles  and 
those  who  like  them  did  not  observe  the  requirements  of  the  law,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  use  this  as  the  ambiguous  term,  and  to  resort  to  xapa- 
when  he  wished  a  strictly  moral  and  unambiguous  term.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  he  uses 
the  latter  word  (Rom.  2*5.  27)^  it  has  substantially  the  same  sense  as 
here,  designating  not  one  who  disregards  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  one 
who  is  disobedient  to  its  essential  ethical  spirit,  and  the  passage  gains 
in  point  and  force  by  applying  this  forceful  term  to  one  who,  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  statutes,  misses  the  real  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  verb  auviaxdvw,  late  form  of  auvb'nrjpLi,  lit.  “to  set  together,” 
is  in  N.  T.  employed  in  its  active  tenses  with  the  meanings  “to  prove,” 
and  “to  commend,”  in  the  former  case  usually  to  prove  by  one’s 
action,  to  exhibit  in  one’s  conduct.  Thus  in  Rom.  5®:  auvfaTTjaiv  Ik 
-vijv  eauTOu  dyaicriv  £(9  Tjuid?  6  Gebg  otc  ext  d'tiapTwXwv  ovxwv 
Xptaxb(;  uxep  "fjtj-wv  dxiGavsv.  See  also  2  Cor.  6*’  There  is  there¬ 
fore  nothing  in  the  force  of  the  verb  that  requires  the  interpretation, 
“I  prove  that  I  was  (in  that -former  breaking  down)  a  transgressor,”  or 
that  opposes  the  interpretation,  “I  show  myself  therein  {i.  e.,  in  the 
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present  building  up)  a  transgressor.”  There  are  indications  that  the 
verb  sometimes  meant  “to  establish”  (see  Num.  27^3  2  Mac.  14^®  3  Mac. 
1 19  22«,  though  in  no  case  with  two  accusatives);  but  this  usage  does 
not  occur  in  N.  T.,  and  though  appropriate  to  the  present  passage  is 
not  demanded  by  it. 

On  the  paradox  involved  in  the  statement  of  this  verse,  see  Rom.  3”, 
where  the  apostle  maintains,  and  in  chap.  4  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
•  the  principle  of  faith,  rejecting  law,  is  not  hostile  to  law  but  conso¬ 
nant  with  it;  Rom.  S^-*y  where  he  declares  in  effect  that  the  law  is  done 
away  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  may  be  fulfilled;  and  Gal. 
chap.  5,  where  having  in  v.i  insisted  upon  freedom  from  the  law,  he 
nevertheless  in  distinctly  implies  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the 
law. 

19.  iyM  r^ap  Bta  v6jjLovv6fjL(p  cLTreOavoVj  ‘‘for  I  through  law 
died  to  law.’^  The  use  of  the  first  person,  which  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  verse  was  unemphatic  because  Paul  was  speaking  of  what 
would  be  equally  true  of  any  Christian,  e.  g.,  of  Peter,  and 
applied  to  himself  only  hypothetically,  becomes  now  emphatic. 
Note  the  expressed  eyco^  which  together  with  the  use  of  direct 
assertion  indicates  that  the  apostle  is  now  speaking  of  his  own 
personal  experience.  In  the  usage  of  Paul,  ‘‘to  die  to”  a  thing 
is  to  cease  to  have  any  relation  to  it,  so  that  it  has  no  further 
claim  upon  or  control  over  one.  See  Rom.  6^’  7®.  That 

to  which  Paul  here  refers  in  vopLov  and  vopw  is  evidently  law  in 
some  sense  in  which  it  has  played  a  part  in  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  most  obviously  divine  law  as  a  legalistic  system, 
a  body  of  statutes  legalistically  interpreted  (see  detached  note 
on  No/io9,  pp.  443-460,  esp.  V  2  (c),  p.  457).  Paul  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  say  that  he  had  died  to  law  conceived  of  as  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  ethical  principle  of  love  (V  2  (d)),  nor  to  law  conceived 
of  in  the  broad  inclusive  sense  of  the  word  (V  2  (b)).  Law  as  a 
concrete  historic  fact  without  reference  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  legalistic  and  ethical  interpretation  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  meaning  of  Blu  vopLov,  but  could  apply  to  vop^co  only  if  we 
suppose  that  Paul  thinks  of  dying  to  it  not  in  every  respect, 
but  as  respects  subjection  to  its  statutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legalistic  meaning  meets  all  the  conditions  of  this  verse 
and  the  context.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  law  in  this  sense  that 
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it  was  demanded  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  continue  to  obey  the  law  of  foods.  It 
was  this  to  which  Paul  refers  in  v.  in  the  phrase  ef  €pycx)v  vofiov. 
It  was  under  this  that  he  had  lived  in  his  Pharisaic  days,  and 
under  which  he  had  ceased  to  live  (died  to  it),  and  to  this  he 
may  weU  have  referred  as  that  through  which  he  had  been 
led  to  take  this  step. 

How  the  necessity  of  abandoning  law  was  made  evident  to 
him  by  law,  Paul  does  not  here  state.  But  there  is  no  more 
probable  explanation  of  his  language  here  than  that  he  has  in 
mind  the  experience  under  the  law  to  the  result  of  which  he 
refers  in  v.^®  and  which  he  describes  at  length  in  Rom.,  chap.  7. 
There  he  tells  how  the  law — by  6  pofiof;  he  doubtless  means  the 
Mosaic  law  in  its  legalistic  interpretation — had  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  under  it  taught  him  his  own  inability  to  meet  its 
spiritual  requirements  and  its  own  inabihty  to  make  him 
righteous,  and  thus  led  him  finally  to  abandon  it  and  to  seek 
salvation  in  Christ.  Cf.  also  Phil.  3®-®. 

The  sentence  does  indeed  become  somewhat  more  forcible,  especially 
as  more  directly  suggesting  that  he  has  divine  authority  for  his  repudia¬ 
tion  of  law,  if  >6^0?  be  supposed  to  refer  to  divine  law  in  a  general  sense 
(qualitatively  considered,  as  is  shown  by  the  omission  of  the  article), 
but  with  a  constant  shifting  of  emphasis  from  one  phase  to  another. 
We  may  then  mentally  supply  vd^Aou  in  this  general  sense  after  xapa^dcxiQv 
and  read:  “But  if  I  build  up  again  the  authority  of  those  statutes 
of  the  law  which  I  broke  down,  i.  e.,  insist  again  upon  the  obligation 
to  obey  them,  I  become  a  transgressor  of  divine  law  (in  its  deepest 
meaning),  for  through  my  experience  in  seeking  justification  under  it 
interpreted  as  a  legalistic  system,  divine  law  itself  taught  me  to  aban¬ 
don  it,  as  a  body  of  statutes  to  be  obeyed.^’’  But  the  very  complexity 
of  the  thought  thus  5delded  is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation,  and 
the  simpler,  more  direct  and  self-consistent  one  is  probably,  therefore, 
to  be  preferred. 

The  interpretation  of  Sid  vS^aou  according  to  which  it  refers  to  the 
fact  expressed  by  the  words  Scd  toO  cw^AaToq  toO  iii  Rom.  y*: 

e6avaT(o0T3T:e  vSyui)  Sid  toO  ai^tAaToq  toO  s-od  which  assumes 

a  reference  to  the  curse  of  the  law  which  falling  upon  Christ  is  thereby 
exhausted,  leaving  the  believer  in  Christ  free,  is  far  less  probably  cor¬ 
rect  than  the  one  proposed  above.  Sid  vSp-ou  is  by  no  means 
obviously  equivalent  to  Sid  tou  cwpiaxo?  xou  xpiaxoO  in  Rom.  7*, 
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The  words  are  different  and  the  connection  is  different.  There  Paul 
is  stating  the  objective  grounds  for  freedom  from  the  law;  here,  as  the 
emphatic  implies,  he  is  appealing  to  personal  experience.  Had 
his  thought  been  what  this  interpretation  supposes,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  more  natural  that  he  should  write,  hide  (toG)  v6[i.ou 

(tv)  l0avaTa)OY3;jL£v.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Paul 
conceived  of  the  law  as  demanding  and  causing  the  death  of  Christ. 
In  chap.  3^®  he  expresses  the  thought  that  the  law  pronounces  a  curse 
on  the  sinner,  from  which  Christ  by  his  death  frees  us.  But  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  interpretation  now  under  consideration  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  the  law  as  bringing  Christ  to  his  death,  and  thereby  ending 
its  own  dominion  over  men  who  are  joined  with  Christ  by  faith  a 
thought  which  Paul  has  nowhere  expressed.  That  the  work  of  Christ 
should  avail  to  avert  the  curse  of  the  law  from  man,  and  to  end  the 
dominion  of  law,  affords  a  basis  for  the  statement  that  through  Christ  I 
died  to  law  (c/.  Rom.  8®)  but  not  for  “  through  law  I  died  to  law.”  See 
Sief.  for  defence  of  this  general  view  and  criticism  of  other  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  Zahn  for  a  criticism  of  it. 

Lva  Oew  ^T^erco*  ‘Hhat  I  might  live  to  God.”  Cf.  Rom.  6^®* 
147.  8  2  Cor.  515.  This  clause  expressing  the  purpose  of  the 
apostle’s  death  to  law  is  in  effect  also  an  argument  in  defence 
of  it.  It  is  implied  that  subjection  to  law  in  reality  prevented 
the  unreserved  devotion  of  the  life  to  God— this  is  one  vice  of 
legalism,  that  it  comes  between  the  soul  and  God,  interposing 
law  in  place  of  God— and  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  if  the  life 
was  really  to  be  given  to  God.  This  is  a  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  Paul’s  anti-legalism,  showing  the  basis  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  legalism  in  its  failure  religiously,  as  in  Rom.  he 
sets  forth  its  ethical  failure. 

The  dative  Osv  is,  as  in  Rom.  primarily  a  dative  of  relation 

in  antithesis  to  the  dative  v6;av  in  the  preceding  clause— but  while  it 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  verb  dcxo0vY)7x,a)  that  a  dative  of  relation 
after  it  implies  separation,  it  results  equally  from  the  nature  of  the 
verb  that  the  dative  of  relation  with  it  involves,  or  at  least  sug¬ 
gests,  the  force  of  a  dative  of  advantage,  as  is  clearly  the  case  also  in 
2  Cor.  51®.  On  the  force  of  0S6;  without  the  article  see  p.  89. 

The  verb  is  used  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  four  senses,  which  are, 
however,  not  always  sharply  distinguished:  i.  “To  be  alive,  to  be  a 
living  being  (a)  of  men  in  contrast  with  dying  or  with  the  dead:  i  Thes. 
4I6.  17  I  Cor.  7®®  15^®  2  Cor.  i®  4“  5“*  6®  Rom.  6“(?)  7^-  •  12^  i4'»  ®* 

*  Shading  in  these  cases  into  meaning  2. 
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Phil,  !«•  22j  I  Tim.  5*  2  Tim.  41;  (b)  of  God,  in  contrast  with  lifeless 
idols:  I  Thes.  i®  2  Cor.  3^  Rom.  9®*  10®  i4®‘;  cf.  i  Tim.  3^*4^°;  (c)  meta¬ 
phorically,  “to  enjoy  life,”  “to  live  happily” :  i  Thes.  3*  Rom.  7®  (?); 
“to  have  one’s  living”:  i  Cor.  9^®. 

2.  In  an  ethical  or  qualitative  sense;  “to  live  in  a  certain  way” 
(usually  ethically  defined)  with  reference  either  to  the  source' of  vital 
power  or  to  the  direction  of  energy:  chap.  ®»-  ®o  5“  Rom.  6®  8^®> 
Col.  2®®  3®;  cf.  2  Tim.  31®  Tit.  2’®. 

3.  In  quotations  from  0.  T.  in  a  soteriological  sense:  “to  escape 
death,”  the  penalty  of  sin,  “to  attain  the  divine  approval,”  “to  be 
justified”:  chap.  3^1  Rom.  i”  (in  quotation  from  Hab.  2*);  chap.  3®* 
Rom.  10®  (quotation  from  Lev.  18®). 

4.  “To  live  after  death,”  “to  possess  eternal  life”:  i  Thes.  5®°  2  Cor. 
13®  Rom.  6‘o  14®. 

All  the  instances  in  this  chap,  fall  under  2  above;  those  in  chap.  3 
under  3. 

20,  XpiaTM  avvearaifpcojjLar  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ.’’  The  thought  of  participation  with  Christ  in  the 
experiences  of  his  redemptive  work  is  a  favourite  one  with  Paul, 
and  the  metaphors  by  which  he  expresses  it  are  sometimes 
quite  complicated.  Cf.  Rom.  8*^  Phil.  Col.  2^2-14. 20  ^1-4^ 
A  literal  interpretation  of  these  expressions,  as  if  the  believer 
were  in  literal  fact  crucified  with  Christ,  buried  with  him,  raised 
with  him,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  thought  which 
the  apostle’s  type  of  mind  and  enthusiastic  joy  in  the  thought 
of  fellowship  with  Christ  led  him  to  express  in  this  form  in¬ 
volves  in  itself  three  elements,  which  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis  are  present  in  his  several  expressions  of  it,  viz.:  the 
participation  of  the  believer  in  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  experi¬ 
ence,  a  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  in  respect  to  these  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  passing  of  the  believer  through  a  similar  or 
analogous  experience.  The  first  element  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  2  Cor.  5^®  ^nd  Rom.  4?^'  25^  ^^d  is  probably  in  mind  along  with 
the  third  in  Col.  2^0  3';  cf.  2^^.  The  second  is  the  predominant 
element  in  Phil.  3^0,  and  the  third  in  Rom.  8^^,  while  in  Rom.  6^ 
both  the  second  and  the  third  are  probably  in  mind.  In  the 
present  instance  the  verb  (TvvearavpcopLaL  indicates  that  the 
experience  of  Christ  referred  to  is  his  death  upon  the  cross, 
and  the  context  implies  that  the  experience  of  Paul  here  spoken 
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Y  of  is  his  death  to  law.  Whether  this  death  to  law  is  related  to 
I  the  death  of  Christ  objectively  by  virtue  of  a  participation  of 
'  the  believer  in  the  effects  of  Christ’s  death  {cf.  Rom.  25)  or 
subjectively  by  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
1  in  respect  to  his  death  {cf.  Rom.  “)  is  not  decisively  indi¬ 
cated.  On  the  one  side,  Paul  has  elsewhere  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  believer  is  free  from  law  by  virtue  of  the  work,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  death,  of  Christ  (chap.  3^2  Col.  2^^  Eph.  cf.  Gal. 

2^  51  Rom.  lo^),  and  in  Col.  220  expressed  this  participation  as  a 
dying  with  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  while  he  has  several 
times  spoken  of  dying  with  Christ  in  the  sense  of  entering  into 
a  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  in  his  death,  he  has  nowhere 
clearly  connected  the  freedom  from  the  law  with  such  fellow¬ 
ship.*  Probably  therefore  he  has  here  in  mind  rather  the 
objective  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  brings  to  an  end  the 
reign  of  law  (as  in  Rom.  10^,  and  esp.  Col.  2'^)  than  that  the 
individual  believer  is  freed  from  law  by  his  spiritual  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  death.  Yet  such  is  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
\  apostle’s  thought  that  neither  element  can  be  decisively  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  either  case  the  expression  still  further  enforces  the 
argument  in  defence  of  his  death  to  law.  It  was  brought  about 
through  law;  it  was  necessary  in  order  that  I  might  live  to 
God;  it  is  demanded  by  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  v/herein 
he  made  us  free  from  law,  bringing  it  to  an  end,  or  by  my  fel¬ 
lowship  with  him  in  that  death. 

Ltft.,  interpreting  auvecjTaupcoixai  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
Rom.  6®  and  by  the  use  of  the  simple  verb  in  Gal.  5^*  6^®  refers  it  to  a 
death  to  sin,  the  annihilation  of  old  sins.  Such  a  change  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  figure  is  by  no  means  impossible  in  Paul  (see  the  varied 
use  of  in  i  Thes.  s*-®).  But  a  sudden  veering  off  from  the  central 

subject  of  his  thought— the  point  which  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
carry — to  an  irrelevant  matter  is  not  characteristic  of  the  apostle, 
and  is  certainly  not  demanded  here  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  in 
another  context  used  similar  phraseology  in  a  sense  required  by  that 
context,  but  not  harmonious  with  this. 

Be  ovK€TL  i<yo)y  Be  ev  ifiol  Xpiaror  “and  it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me.”  The  order  of 

•  GaJ.  2*  would  be  an  example  of  this  manner  of  speaking  if  iv  Xpto-Tt?  were  taken  as 
meaning  “in  fellowship  with  Christ”  rather  than  “on  the  basis  of  [the  work  of]  Christ.” 
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the  Greek  is  very  expressive  even  when  reproduced  in  Eng¬ 
lish:  ^‘and  live  no  longer  I,  but  liveth  in  me  Christ.’^  The 
first  Be  is  not  adversative  but  continuative,  the  sentence  ex¬ 
pressing  another  aspect  of  the  same  fact  set  forth  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentence.  The  translation  of  AV.  and  RV.,  “Yet  I  live, 
yet  no  longer  I,”  is  wholly  unwarranted;  this  meaning  would 
have  required  aWd  before  omerc.  Cf,  RV.  mg.  The  second 
Be  is  sub-adversative  (Ell.),  equivalent  to  the  German  “son- 
dern,”  introducing  the  positive  correlative  to  a  preceding  nega¬ 
tive,  statement.  In  this  sentence  Paul  is  clearly  speaking  of 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  {cf.  on  v.^®).  Yet  this  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  central  thought  of  the  whole  passage.  He 
has  already  said  in  v.^®  that  the  purpose  of  the  dying  to  law 
was  that  he  might  devote  himself  directly  to  the  service  of  God 
instead  of  to  the  keeping  of  commandments.  He  now  adds  that 
in  so  doing  he  gains  a  new  power  for  the  achievement  of  that 
purpose,  thus  further  justifying  his  course.  Saying  that  it  is 
no  longer  “I”  that  live,  he  implies  that  under  law  it  was  the 
“I’’  that  lived,  and  the  emphatic  iyo)  is  the  same  as  in  Rom. 
715-20.  There,  indeed,  it  stands  in  vv.i^*  20  direct  antithesis 
to  the  d/Jiaprca  which  is  inherited  from  the  past  {cf.  Rom.  512), 
here  over  against  the  Christ  who  is  the  power  for  good  in  the 
life  of  one  who,  leaving  law,  turns  to  him  in  faith.  But  the 
iyd)  is  the  same,  the  natural  man  having  good  impulses  and 
willing  the  good  which  the  law  commands,  but  opposed  by 
the  inherited  evil  impulse  and  undei  law  unable  to  do  the  good. 
On  the  significance  of  the  expression  eV  e/^oq  see  Rom.  8®*  n 
I  Cor.  2I®  Col.  Eph.  3I6-19.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heavenly 
Christ  of  whom  he  speaks,  who  in  religious  experience  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  Spirit  of  God  {cf.  chap.  5 is.  is.  25)^ 
With  this  spiritual  being  Paul  feels  himself  to  be  living  in  such 
intimate  fellowship,  by  him  his  whole  life  is  so  controlled,  that 
he  conceives  him  to  be  resident  in  him,  imparting  to  him  im¬ 
pulse  and  power,  transforming  him  morally  and  working  through 
him  for  and  upon  other  men.  Cf.  4^®.  Substantially  the  same 
fact  of  fellowship  with  Christ  by  which  he  becomes  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  of  the  life  is  expressed,  with  a  difference  of  form 
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of  thought  rather  than  of  essential  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  relation,  by  the  phrase  iv  which  is  more  frequent 

in  Paul  than  ev  epoC.  Cf.  3^®’  5^  and  Frame  on  i  Thes.  ih 

and  references  there  given  to  modern  literature. 

0  3e  vvv  fw  ev  aapicl^  iv  TTLarei  fco  “and  the  life  that  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith.^^  The  sentence  is  continuative 
and  epexegetic  of  the  preceding,  explaining  the  life  which, 
despite  his  preceding  affirmation  that  he  is  no  longer  living,  he 
obviously  still  lives,  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
life  of  his  own,  but  a  life  of  faith,  of  dependence  on  the  Son  of 
God.  See  below. 

The  relative  o  is  an  accusative  of  content,  which  simply  puts 
into  substantive  form  the  content  of  the  verb  (Delbriick, 
Vergleichende  Syntax^  III  i,  §  179;  Rob.  p.  478).  vvv  mani¬ 
festly  refers  to  the  time  subsequent  to  the  change  expressed  in 
vopcp  cnreOavov  and  the  corresponding  later  phrases,  iv  aapKi 
is  therefore  not  an  ethical  characterisation  of  the  life  (as  in 
Rom.  but  refers  to  the  body  as  the  outward  sphere  in 
which  the  life  is  lived,  in  contrast  with  the  life  itself  and  the 
spiritual  force  by  which  it  was  lived.  By  this  contrast  and 
the  fact  that  (rdp^  often  has  an  ethical  sense,  the  phrase  takes 
on  perhaps  a  slightly  concessive  force:  the  life  that  I  now 
live  though  in  the  flesh  is  in  reality  a  life  of  faith.’’  On  the 
use  of  o-dp^  in  general,  see  detached  note  on  livev pLa  and 
Sa/jf,  p.  492. 

The  words  ev  xfaTst  stand  in  emphatic  contrast  with  those  which 
they  immediately  follow,  a  contrast  heightened  by  the  use  of  the  same 
preposition  ev  in  a  different  sense,  or  rather  with  different  implication. 
For,  while  in  both  cases  ev  denotes  the  sphere  in  which  the  life  is  lived, 
in  ev  aapx{  the  sphere  is  physical  and  not  determinative  of  the  nature 
of  the  life,  in  ev  x^atet  it  is  moral  and  is  determinative  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  life,  x^axei  without  the  article  is,  like  aapxf,  qualitative 
in  force,  and  though  properly  a  noun  of  personal  action,  is  here  con¬ 
ceived  of  rather  as  an  atmosphere  in  which  one  lives  and  by  which  one’s 
life  is  characterised.  For  other  instances  of  this  use  of  the  preposition 
with  nouns  properly  denoting  activity  or  condition,  see  i  Cor.  4*1  2  Cor. 
37®-  Eph.  41s  5*. 

"T  T77  rov  vlov  Tov  Oeov  “(faith)  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God.” 
v^aving  in  the  expression  iv  irCarei  described  faith  qualitatively 
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as  the  sphere  of  his  new  life,  the  apostle  now  hastens  to  identify 
that  faith  by  the  addition  of  the  article  and  a  genitive  express¬ 
ing  the  object  of  the  faith.  For  other  instances  of  a  qualitative 
noun  made  definite  by  a  subjoined  article  and  limiting  phrase, 
see  W.  XX  4  (WM.  p.  174);  Rad.  p.  93;  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283; 
Rob.  p.  777;  BMr  424;  and  cf.  chap,  3^^  On  the  objective 
genitive  after  tt/ctw,  see  on  Trurreco?  X-piarov  ’It^ctoO,  v.^®. 
On  the  meaning  of  rod  vlov  rov  Oeov^  see  detached  note  on 
The  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V,  p.  404.  What  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  meaning  of  this  title  as  applied  to  Jesus  is 
here  in  mind,  or  why  it  is  chosen  instead  of  X/j^cjtoV  or  X/j^ctto? 
’It/o-oO?,  which  have  been  used  in  this  passage  thus  far,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  clearly  to  indicate.  No  theory  is  more  ^ 
probable  than  that  here,  as  in  i^®,  it  is  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
revelation  of  God  that  he  has  in  mind,  and  that  this  expression 
comes  naturally  to  his  lips  in  thinking  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
See  Rom.  8®*  but  notice  also  Rom.  5®  8^®*  and  observe  in 
the  context  of  these  passages  the  alternation  of  titles  of  Jesus 
while  speaking  of  his  love  or  the  love  of  God,  without  apparent 
reason  for  the  change. 

ToO  ulou  Tou  Osou:  so  ®KLP,  all  the  cursives,  f  Vg.  Syr. 

(psh.  hard.),  Boh.  Sah.  Arm.  Eth.  Goth.  Clem.,  and  other  fathers. 
Ln.  adopted  the  reading  toO  6eo0  xal  XptJTou  attested  by  BD*  FG  d  g. 
Despite  its  attestation  by  B,  this  is  probably  a  Western  corruption. 
The  apostle  never  speaks  of  God  expressly  as  the  object  of  a  Christian’s 
faith. 

TOU  a^a'TTriaavTO'i  fxe  real  Trapadovro^  eavrov  virep  i/xov' 
^Vho  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me.’’  Cf,  the  note  on 
rov  Sovro^  eavrov  virep  rcov  dpLapneov  rjpLMVj  chap.  i^.  Here  as 
there,  and  even  more  clearly  because  of  the  use  of  the  verb 
irapadCdcopiL  {cf.  Rom.  4^^  8®^  i  Cor.  Eph.  52-  25^  esp.  Eph.  52) 
in  place  of  the  simple  SiScppL,  the  reference  is  to  Christ’s  volun¬ 
tary  surrender  of  himself  to  death.  The  use  of  Ate  and  ifJiov 
rather  than  and  rjfioyv  indicates  the  deep  personal  feeling 
with  which  the  apostle  writes.  The  whole  expression,  while 
suggesting  the  ground  of  faith  and  the  aspect  of  Christ’s  work 
with  which  faith  has  specially  to  do,  is  rather  a  spontaneous 
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and  grateful  utterance  of  the  apostle^s  feeling  called  forth  by 
the  mention  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  object  of  his  faith  than  a 
phrase  introduced  with  argumentative  intent.  On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  aya7rdo)j  see  on  5^1 

21.  OvK  adero)  t^v  ‘‘I  do  not  make  of 

no  effect  the  grace  of  God.”  This  sentence,  abruptly  introduced 
without  connective,  is  doubtless  an  answer  to  an  objection 
which  the  apostle  knows  to  have  been  urged  or  which  he  fore¬ 
sees  may  easily  be  urged  against  his  doctrine.  This  objection, 
as  is  shown  by  the  X^P^^  sentence  and  the  reference  to 

law  in  the  next,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  making  of  no  account 
the  special  grace  of  God  to  Israel  in  giving  them  the  law 
(cf.  Rom.  3^0  ■  Since  is  a  favourite  term  of  the  apostle  in 
reference  to  the  gospel,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  taken  up 
by  his  critics  and  turned  against  him  in  some  such  statement 
as  that  by  his  doctrine  of  grace  as  against  law  he  was  really 
making  of  no  account  the  grace  of  God  to  Israel.  This  criti¬ 
cism  he  answers  by  direct  denial,  which  he  sustains  in  the  next 
sentence.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  him  to  turn  the  criti¬ 
cism  upon  his  critics  by  intimating  that  it  was  they  who  rejected 
the  grace  of  the  gospel.  But  to  have  suggested  this  thought 
he  must,  it  would  seem,  have  used  the  emphatic  iyo>. 

On  dOsTw,  “to  set  aside,”  “to  reject,”  cf.  Mk.  7®  i  Thes.  4*  Gal.  3“; 

M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  On  the  meaning  of  X(4ptc;,  see  on  i«. 

ei  yap  Sea  vopov  BcKacoavvri ^  apa  X/oterro?  Beppeav  aireOavev. 
“for  if  righteousness  is  through  law,  then  Christ  died  need¬ 
lessly.”  On  the  use  of  the  word  Sucaiocvvr)  ^  see  detached  note, 
p.  460.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  here,  chiefly  at  least,  in 
its  forensic  sense  (VI  B.  2,  p.  469),  this  rather  than  the  ethical 
sense  having  been  the  subject  of  discussion  from  v.  on,  and 
it  being  this  also  which  the  apostle  a  little  more  frequently 
associates  with  the  death  of  Christ  (chap.  3^*-  Rom.  32^-2®  5®' 
cf.  note  on  chap.  i'*).  Sia  vofiov  is  doubtless  also  to  be  taken, 
as  throughout  the  passage,  in  its  legalistic  sense  (see  detached 
note  on  N0/X09  V  2  (c),  p.  457,  and  cf.  on  v.  above).  So^pedv 
means  not  “without  result,”  a  meaning  which  it  apparently 
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never  has,  certainly  not  in  N.  T.,  nor  freely,’^  in  the  sense 
gratuitously,”  ^Vithout  (giving  or  receiving)  pay,”  which, 
though  a  well-established  meaning  of  the  word  (see  Rom. 
32^,  and  cf.  also  M.  and  M.  Voc,  s.  vX  would  be  wholly  in¬ 
appropriate  here,  but  ^‘without  cause,”  needlessly,”  as  in 
Jn.  152®.  The  protasis  a  .  .  .  hKaioo-vvrj  is  in  form  a  simple 
supposition,  which  is  often  used,  as  in  chap,  i®  Rom.  5^®,  when 
the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  but  also 
not  infrequently,  as  here  and  in  3^^,  where  it  is  equally  clear 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  See 
Bil/r  248,  249.  The  argument  of  the  sentence  is  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdunij  and  is  adduced 
as  proof  of  the  preceding  statement.  If,  as  you  affirm  but  I 
deny,  men  must  obey  the  statutes  of  the  law  in  order  to  achieve 
righteousness,  then  there  was  no  need  that  Christ  should  die. 
Law  in  the  legalistic  sense,  and  the  conception  of  righteous¬ 
ness  as  obtainable  through  it,  was  well  established  in  the  world. 
If  this  conception  was  correct,  if  righteousness  could  really  be 
attained  in  this  way,  there  was  no  need  of  a  new  revelation  of 
God’s  way  of  righteousness  (see  Rom.  3^^);  and  the  death 
of  Christ,  with  its  demonstration  of  divine  righteousness 
(Rom.  3^^  ^0  and  God’s  love  (Rom.  5^-^®)  and  its  redemption  of 
men  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (see  chap.  3^^  and  notes  on  it), 
was  needless.  That  in  the  plan  of  God  it  came  to  pass  (chap, 

4^  Rom.  8^2)  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  needless,  and  this  in  turn 
proves  that  righteousness  through  law  was  not  God’s  plan  for 
the  world,  and  refutes  the  charge  that  denial  of  the  validity  of 
law  to  secure  righteousness  involves  a  setting  aside  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

Mey.  and  others  understand  %(4ptv  to  refer  exclusively  and  directly 
to  the  grace  of  God  manifest  in  the  gospel  and  take  oux  dOeTw,  etc.,  not 
as  an  answer  to  an  objection  but  as  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the 
course  of  Peter,  the  meaning  being,  I  do  not  set  aside  the  grace  of  God 
manifest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  is  virtually  done  by  those  who 
insist  that  righteousness  is  through  law.  The  clause  e?  .  .  .  ScxatoaOvij 
is  then  designed  to  prove,  not,  as  above,  that  the  rejection  of  righteous¬ 
ness  by  law  does  not  involve  a  setting  aside  of  the  grace  of  God,  but 
that  insistence  on  righteousness  by  law  does  involve  it.  For  to  affirm 
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that  righteousness  is  through  law  is  to  say  that  God’s  grace  manifest 
in  his  death  was  useless.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  argument, 
though  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  open  to  two  objections:  first,  that 
the  form  of  expression,  “I  do  not  set  aside,”  etc.,  suggests  a  denial  of 
something  that  is  said  or  might  be  speciously  said  against  Paul’s  view, 
rather  than  a  claim  made  by  himself  for  his  view  or  an  objection  to 
his  opponent’s  view;  and,  secondly,  that  it  makes  the  eJ  y4:p  sentence 
a  proof  of  something  only  remotely  implied  in  the  preceding  statement 
instead  of  taking  it  as  directly  related  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  viz.,  that  Paul’s  view  does  not  involve  a  setting  at 
nought  of  God’s  grace. 


III.  REFUTATORY  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  THAT  MEN,  BOTH  JEWS  AND  GENTILES, 
BECOME  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD  THROUGH  FAITH 
RATHER  THAN  BY  WORKS  OF  LAW,  DEFENDED  BY 
THE  REFUTATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE 
JUDAISERS,  AND  CHIEFLY  BY  SHOWING  THAT  THE 
‘‘heirs  of  ABRAHAM ARE  SUCH  BY  FAITH,  NOT 
BY  WORKS  OF  LAW  (CHAPS.  3,  4). 

I.  Appeal  to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the  Gala¬ 
tians  (3^*0* 

Leaving  the  defence  of  his  doctrine  through  the  assertion  of 
his  own  direct  divine  commission,  the  apostle  now  takes  up 
that  defence  by  refuting  the  objections  to  it  brought  by  his  op¬ 
ponents,  the  judaisers.  Vv.^*®  begin  that  refutation  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the  Galatians,  which, 
as  both  they  and  he  well  knew,  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  law, 
but  of  faith. 

Oh  foolish  Galatians,  who  bewitched  you,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus 
Christ  was  placarded  crucified  ?  ^This  only  would  I  learn  from 
you.  Received  ye  the  Spirit  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or  of  a 
hearing  of  faith  ?  ^Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  Having  begun  with  Spirit 
are  ye  now  finishing  with  flesh  1  ^Did  ye  suffer  so  many  things 
in  vain  ?  If  it  really  is  to  be  in  vain.  ^He  therefore  that  supplied 
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the  Spirit  richly  to  you  and  wrought  miracles  among  you,  did  he 
do  these  things  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or  of  a  hearing  of  faith  ? 

1.  avorfTOL  VaXaTaij  rk  vfia<;  i^dcrKavev^  oh  tear  6(f>0a\^ 
fjLois  'lr}(Tov<;  ^pi(TTo<;  7rpo€ypd(j>7]  earavpcopievo^’j  ^‘Oh  foolish 
Galatians,  who  bewitched  you,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
was  placarded  crucified  ?’'  Returning  to  the  situation  in 
Galatia  itself,  which  he  had  left  behind  in  but  still  having 
in  mind  what  he  had  just  said  in  2^^  to  the  effect  that  the  legal¬ 
istic  teaching  of  the  judaisers  makes  the  death  of  Christ  a  fact 
without  significance,  a  useless  tragedy,  the  apostle  breaks  forth, 
somewhat  as  in  i®,  in  an  expression  of  surprise  touched  with 
indignation  that  the  Galatians  were  turning  away  from  his 
gospel  of  Christ  crucified  {cf.  i  Cor.  2^).  To  this  great 

fact,  which  Paul  had  set  forth  before  the  Galatians  with  the 
clearness  of  a  public  proclamation  on  a  bulletin-board,  and 
which  it  should,  therefore,  have  been  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  forget,  the  preaching  of  the  judaisers  tends  to  blind  them  as 
by  malicious  magic.  The  verb  ^acruaivo)  (see  below)  is  doubtless 
used  tropically  with  the  meaning  ^dead  astray,^’  and  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is,  of  course,  rhetorical,  refers  to  the  same  persons 
who  in  are  spoken  of  as  troubling  them  and  seeking  to  per¬ 
vert  the  gospel  of  the  Christ,  On  the  people  here  designated 
Galatians,  see  Introd.  pp.  xxi-xliv. 

The  addition  of  Tfj  [ay)  xs(0eaGat  after  e^daxavey  by  CD®KLP 

al.  pier.,  is  a  manifest  corruption  under  the  influence  of  5^ 

^Av6T}Toq,  a  classical  word  from  Sophocles  and  Herodotus  down,  is 
found  in  N.  T.,  besides  here  and  v.  3,  in  Lk.  24*6  Rom.  i  Tim.  6® 
Tit.  3*.  Properly  a  passive,  “unthinkable,”  it  has  in  N.  T.,  as  also 
ordinarily  in  classical  writers  and  regularly  in  the  Lxx,  the  active  sense, 
“foolish,”  “lacking  in  the  power  of  perception.”  i  Tim.  6®  is  not  a  real 
exception,  the  word  properly  describing  a  person  being  applied  by 
easy  metonymy  to  his  desires.  The  usage  of  the  word,  both  classical 
and  biblical,  suggests  failure  to  use  one’s  powers  of  perception  rather 
than  natural  stupidity,  and  the  context,  especially  v.  *,  clearly  points 
to  the  former  sense  for  the  present  passage.  See  Hdt.  Xen.  An. 

2.  Mem.  i.  3®;  Plat.  Proiag.  323D;  Phil.  12D;  Legg.  Ill  687D; 
Prov.  15®*  173®  Sir.  42^  4  Mac.  5®  8^^  Lk.  24®®  Rom.  i  Tim.  6®  Tit.  3*. 

The  verb  paaxaevo),  signifying  in  classical  authors,  to  slander  (Dem. 
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94*»  291”),  “to  envy’^  (Dem.  464*0>  “to  bewitch”  (Theocr.  6*®; 
Arist.  Probl.  20.  34  [926  b«];  Herodian  2.  4^0  is  used  in  the  Lxx  and 
Apocr.  (Deut.  285^-  Sir.  i4«*  *)  with  the  meaning,  “to  envy,”  but  very 
clearly  has  here,  as  in  Aristot.  and  Theocr.  loc.  cit.,  the  meaning  “to  be¬ 
witch.”  For  the  evidence  that  the  possibility  of  one  person  bewitch¬ 
ing,  exercising  a  spell  upon  another  was  matter  of  current  belief  both 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews,  see  KDB,  arts.  “Magic,”  esp.  vol.  Ill, 
p.  208a,  and  “Sorcery,”  vol.  IV,  p.  605b;  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  See  also 
Ltft.  ad  loc.]  Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria^  pp.  253- 
293;  Blau,  Das  altjiidische  Zauberwesen^  pp.  23^.  Concerning  the 
practice  of  magic  arts  in  general,  cf.  9ap;jLax{a,  chap.  5®°  Acts  19^*,  and 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  273  f.,  323/.,  352  It  would  be  over¬ 
pressing  the  facts  to  infer  from  Paurs  use  of  this  word  that  he  neces¬ 
sarily  believed  in  the  reality  of  magical  powers,  and  still  more  so  to 
assume  that  he  supposed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Galatians  to  be  the 
result  of  such  arts.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  word,  while  carrying 
a  reference  to  magical  arts,  was  used  by  him  tropically,  as  we  ourselves 
use  the  word  “bewitch,”  meaning  “to  pervert,”  “to  confuse  the  mind.” 

On  olq  xax"  6?6aX[xo6<;  cf.  Aristoph.  Ran.  625,  Yva  aot  xa-c*  696aXtxoii(; 
’ki'f’d,  and  chap.  2^^:  xaxii  xp6ao)xov  aOxy  dcvT^ffxirjv. 

npoypciipti)  occurs  in  Greek  writers  in  three  senses:  (i)  “to  write  be¬ 
forehand,”  the  xpo-  being  temporal  (Rom.  15^  Eph.  3*);  (2)  “to  write 
publicly,”  “to  register”  (Jude  4,  but  by  some  assigned  to  the  previous 
sense);  (3)  “to  write  at  the  head  of  the  list.”  The  third  meaning  does 
not  occur  in  biblical  writers  and  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  context.  To  take  it  in  the  first  sense  as  referring  to  O.  T. 
prophecy,  though  consistent  with  current  usage,  is  excluded  by  xa-c' 
6q)6aXtJLo6c;  to  take  it  in  this  sense  and  refer  it  to  Paul’s  own  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  Galatians  is  forbidden  by  the  inappropriateness 
of  to  describe  the  apostle’s  viva  voce  preaching;  for  if  xpo-  be 

taken  temporally,  lyptiqjT)  alone  remains  to  describe  the  act  itself. 
Many  commentators  on  this  passage  give  to  the  word  the  sense  “to 
paint  publicly,”  “to  depict  before,  or  openly.”  So  Th.  Jowett,  and 
Sief.,  the  last-named  citing,  also,  Calv.  deW.  Holst.  Phil.  Lips.  Zockl. 
et  al.  The  argument  for  this  meaning  rests  not  upon  extant  instances 
of  xpcYPti?*!)  in  this  sense,  but  upon  the  usage  of  the  simple  Yp(5:{p(»)  in 
the  sense  “to  paint”  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  meaning  “to  de¬ 
pict  publicly”  to  this  context.  But  in  view  of  the  absence  of  vouchers 
for  this  meaning — even  the  instances  of  yp(i90)  in  the  sense  “to  paint” 
are,  so  far  at  least  as  cited  by  lexicographers  or  commentators  on  this 
passage,  much  earlier  than  the  N.  T.  period — and  of  the  fact  that  tak¬ 
ing  xpoe-fp-  in  the  meaning  “to  write  publicly,”  “to  placard,”  yields  a 
meaning  more  suitable  to  eaiauptopilvoq  (see  below),  it  is  best  to  accept 
this  latter  meaning  for  this  passage,  and  to  understand  the  apostle  as 
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describing  his  preaching  to  the  Galatians  under  the  figure  of  public 
announcement  or  placarding  of  Jesus  before  them. 

’EaTaupco'tilvo?  means  “  having  been  crucified,”  and  doubtless  in  the 
sense  of  “having  been  put  to  death  on  the  cross”;  the  perfect  participle 
expresses  an  existing  (in  this  case  permanent)  result  of  the  past  fact  of 
crucifixion.  To  express  the  idea  “in  the  act  of  being  crucified”  would 
require  a  present  participle,  if  the  thought  were  “in  the  act  of  being 
affixed  to  the  cross,”  and  probably  if  it  were  “hanging  on  the  cross.” 
For  while  the  verb  axaupdo)  may  be  used  of  the  affixing  to  the 
cross  (Mt.  27®®),  yet  it  seems  usually  to  refer  to  the  putting  to  death  on 
the  cross  as  a  whole  (Acts  2®«  4^°,  etc.)  and  the  participle  eaTaupopLsvoq 
is  used  in  N.  T.  of  Jesus,  not  as  having  been  affixed  to  the  cross  and 
hanging  there,  but  invariably  of  him  as  one  who  was  put  to  death  on 
the  cross,  and  thenceforth,  though  risen  from  the  dead,  the  crucified 
one.  See  Mt.  28®  Mk.  i6«  i  Cor.  i”  2*.  The  tense  of  the  participle, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  taking  xpcypacpto  in  the 
sense  of  “paint  before,”  and  in  favour  of  the  meaning  “to  placard,  to 
post  publicly”;  a  picture  would  doubtless  present  Jesus  on  the  cross; 
the  crucifixion  as  an  accomplished  fact  would  be  matter  for  public 
writing,  announcement,  as  it  were,  on  a  public  bulletin. 

2Taup6<;  (root:  sta)  occurs  from  Homer  down,  meaning  a  stake,  used 
for  fencing  {Od.  14“)  or  driven  into  the  ground  for  a  foundation  (Hdt. 
5^*).  cTaup6o)  used  in  Thuc.  7.  25%  meaning  “to  fence  with  stakes,”  first 
appears  in  Polybius  with  reference  to  a  means  of  inflicting  death  (i.  86<), 
where  it  probably  means  “  to  crucify.”  Polybius  also  uses  dvaaTraupdo 
apparently  in  the  same  sense  (i.  ii®;  i.  24®;  i.  79O,  but  also  with  the 
meaning  “to  impale”  (a  dead  body,  5.  54®;  8.  23®),  which  is  its  meaning 
in  Hdt.  530^  etc.;  Thuc.  i.  no®;  Plato  Gorg.  473C;  Xen.  3. 

In  Esth.  7»  8^®  line  34  (Swete  16^®)  it  is  used  of  the  hanging  of  Haman 
upon  a  gallows  (7;?,  56Xov),  said  in  5^^  to  be  fifty  cubits  high.  In  7® 
cxaupdci)  translates  “to  hang,”  elsewhere  in  this  book  translated 
with  reference  to  the  same  event  by  xpepniwupit.  Impalement  or 
hanging  as  a  method  of  inflicting  death,  or  as  applied  to  the  dead 
body  of  a  criminal,  was  practised  by  various  ancient  nations,  e.  g.,  the 
Assyrians  {cf.  the  Lexicons  of  Delitzsch  and  Muss-Arnolt  under  Zagapu 
and  Zagipu;  Schrader,  Keilinschrifteti  des  A.  T.®,  pp.  sSyf.;  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi,  Statute  153,  in  Winckler,  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabis  in  Urn- 
schrifi  u.  Uebersetzung,  p.  45,  or  R.  F.  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi^ 
p.  55);  the  Egyptians  {cf.  Gen.  40®®  Jos.  Ant.  2.  73  [5®]);  the  Persians  {cf. 
Ezra  6“);  but  it  is  not  possible  always  to  determine  precisely  what 
method  is  referred  to.  Among  the  Jews  the  bodies  of  certain  criminals 
were  after  death  hanged  upon  a  tree  or  impaled  (Josh.  8®®  io®«  2  Sam. 
4®*),  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  these  methods  were  used  for 
inflicting  death,  2  Sam.  2i«’»  being  too  obscure  to  sustain  this  conclu- 
10 
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sion.  Hanging  in  the  modern  sense,  of  suspension  causing  immediate 
death  by  strangulation,  is  referred  to  as  a  means  of  committing  suicide, 
Hdt.  Thuc.  3*1;  2  Sam.  17”  Tob.  3^®  Mt.  27®,  but  was  probably  un¬ 
known  in  ancient  times  as  a  means  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty. 
Crucifixion,  i.  e.,  the  affixing  of  the  body  of  the  criminal,  while  still 
living,  to  an  upright  post  (with  or  without  a  crosspiece)  to  which  the 
body  was  nailed  or  otherwise  fastened,  death  resulting  from  pain  and 
hunger  after  hours  of  suffering,  was  not  a  Jewish  method  of  punish¬ 
ment;  though  employed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  Jos.  Bell.  i.  17  (4‘), 
it  was  inflicted  upon  Jews,  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  Romans.  With 
what  nation  or  in  what  region  this  peculiarly  cruel  form  of  death  pen¬ 
alty  originated  is  not  wholly  certain.  Diod.  Sic.  17.  46®,  speaking  of 
Alexander  the  Great  beiore  Tyre,  says:  6  Se  PaaiXeC><;  .  .  .  toOc;  .  .  . 
veouq  xivTaq,  ovxaq  o6x  IXdixxouq  tgjv  ^taxtXftov,  sx,p4;jLaas.  Romans  of 
the  later  days  of  the  republic  and  early  days  of  the  empire  ascribed 
its  origin  to  Punic  Carthage,  but  perhaps  without  good  evidence. 
Among  the  Romans  crucifixion  was  for  a  time  (but  perhaps  not  orig¬ 
inally)  practised  only  in  the  case  of  slaves  and  the  worst  of  crimi¬ 
nals.  When  the  use  of  it  was  gradually  extended,  especially  in  the 
provinces  Qos.  Ant.  17.295  [lo^®];  5^//.  5. 449-51  [ii^])  to  others  than 
these,  it  retained  the  idea  of  special  disgrace. 

The  word  axaupoc;,  properly  referring  to  the  upright  stake,  came 
through  its  use  with  reference  to  the  implement  of  crucifixion  to  desig¬ 
nate  what  we  now  know  as  a  cross  (in  N.  T.  the  word  ^6Xov  is  still 
used.  Acts  5®®  10®®  I  Pet.  2®®;  cf.  Gal.  3^*),  and  through  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  the  cross  that  Jesus  suffered  death,  came  to  be  employed  by 
metonymy  for  the  death  of  Jesus,  carrying  with  it  by  association  the 
thought  of  the  suffering  and  the  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  men  which  that 
death  involved  and  of  the  salvation  which  through  it  is  achieved  for 
men.  See  chap.  5'^  i  Cor.  Phil.  3^*  Col.  i*®. 

On  the  cross  and  crucifixion  in  general,  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
in  particular,  see  Cremer,  Bihl.-Theol.  Wbrlcrh.  s.  v.]  Zockler,  Das  Krenz 
Christi;  Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  und  die  Kreuzigung ;  W.  W.  Seymour,  The 
Cross  in  Tradition,  History,  and  Art,  esp.  the  bibliography,  pp.  XXI- 
XXX;  the  articles  “Cross”  and  “Hanging”  in  Encyc.  Bihl.  and  'H.DB, 
and  those  on  “Kreuz”  and  “Kreuzigung”  in  PRE.,  and  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  Kirchenlexikon ;  Mommsen,  Romisches  Strafrecht,  pp.  918  Jf.; 
Hitzig,  art.  “Crux”  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyclopddic  d.  klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft  (with  references  to  literature).  On  the  archae¬ 
ology  of  the  cross  Zockler  refers  especially  to  Lipsius,  De  Criice,  Ant¬ 
werp,  1595;  Zestermann,  Die  bildliche  Darstellung  des  Kreuzes  u.  der 
Kreuzigung  Jesu  Christi  historisch  entwickelt,  Leipzig,  1867;  Degen,  Das 
Kreuz  als  Strafiverkzeug  u.  Strafe  der  Alten,  Aachen,  1873;  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  Statute  153  (in  Winckler  or  Harper);  Birch  and  Pinches, 
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The  Bronze  Ornaments  of  the  Palace  Gates  of  Balawat,  London,  1902, 

Plates  B2,  D4  and  J3. 

2.  TovTo  fjLovov  6e\(jo  fJLaOecp  acjf  v/jlmv,  ef  epyoiv  vofxov  to 
TTvevfjLa  iXdjSeTe  fj  dfcofj<i  TrLaTem;  “This  only  would  I  learn 
from  you,  Received  ye  the  Spirit  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or 
of  a  hearing  of  faith?”  A  forcible  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  Galatians.  The  implication  of  povov  is  that  an  answer  to 
the  question  about  to  be  asked  would  itself  be  a  decisive  argu¬ 
ment.  For  jJLavOdvQ)  in  the  general  sense  here  illustrated,  ‘^to 
ascertain,”  “to  find  out,”  see  Acts  23^^  Col.  iL  On  epyo^v 
pofjLoVj  see  detached  note  on  No/xo?  and  note  on  2^®.  d/corj 
7r/<7Teco?  is  a  hearing  (of  the  gospel)  accompanied  by  faith  (see 
detached  note  on  IltVTO),  in  other  words,  a  believing-hearing, 
acceptance,  of  the  gospel,  to  irvavpia  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  (see  detached  note  on  Uvevpa  and  and  espe¬ 

cially  III  B.  I  (a)  in  the  analysis  of  meanings  on  p.  490).  The 
receiving  of  the  Spirit  here  referred  to  is  evidently  that  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  their  Christian  lives;  cf.  ivap^dpevot 
v.®  and  see  Rom.  8^®  2  Cor.  5®.  That  the  apostle  has  espe¬ 
cially,  though  not  necessarily  exclusively ,  in  mind  the  charismatic 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidenced  by  some  outward  sign, 
such  as  speaking  with  tongues  or  prophesying,  is  indicated  by 
the  reference  to  hvvdpei^  in  v.  See  also  Acts 
1 1 16, 17  jgi-6  j  Qqj.  The  two  contrasted  phrases  epyo^v 

vopov  and  ef  aKori^  TTtcrTeco?  express  the  leading  antithesis  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  by  this  question  Paul  brings  the  issue 
between  the  two  contrasted  principles  of  religious  life  to  the 
test  of  experience.  The  answer  which  the  experience  of  the 
Galatians  would  supply,  and  which  therefore  did  not  require 
to  be  expressed,  was  of  course  ef  a/cor}?  TrtcrTeo)?.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  vv.  that  Paul  in  his  preaching  in  Galatia  and 
doubtless  elsewhere,  since  he  more  than  once  in  this  epistle 
implicitly  claims  always  to  have  preached  the  same  gospel  (see 
on  and  2^),  presented  his  message  to  the  Gentiles  wholly 
divorced  from  any  insistence  upon  the  acceptance  of  O.  T. 
teachings  as  such,  is  of  capital  importance,  both  in  defin¬ 
ing  for  us  the  content  of  his  gospel  {cj.  also  i  Thes.  and 
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as  showing  how  completely  he  had  early  in  his  career  as  an 
apostle,  and  not  simply  when  forced  to  it  by  controversy,  repu¬ 
diated  the  principle  of  scripture  authority. 

3.  ouTCJ?  avoriroL  eVre;  ivap^dfievoL  irveiffiaTL  vvv  aap/cl 
iTTtTeXelaOe;  ^'Are  ye  so  foolish?  having  begun  with  Spirit, 
are  ye  now  finishing  with  flesh The  antithesis  is  twofold: 
beginning  .  .  .  completing;  spirit  .  .  .  flesh.  evap^dpLevoi  ttv. 
recalls  eXa/3.  ttv,,  but  instead  of  following  up  their  assumed 
mental  answer  to  his  question,  viz.:  “we  received  the  Spirit  by 
a  hearing  of  faith, in  which  faith  would  have  been  the  emphatic 
term,  the  apostle  transfers  the  emphasis  to  irvedpLaj  which  his 
previous  question  took  for  granted,  as  an  element  in  their  early 
Christian  experience.  Apparently  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
antithesis  “spirit’’  and  “flesh”  is  at  this  point  a  more  effective 
one  for  his  purpose  than  “faith”  and  “works  of  law.”  On  the 
meaning  of  the  words  irvedpia  and  cdp^^  see  detached  note,  pp. 
486  ff.j  especially  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in 
antithesis,  p.  494.  TrvevpbaTL  doubtless  refers,  as  does  to  irvevpia 
above,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  (rap/cC  is  used  in  a  purely  material 
sense,  meaning  flesh”  or  “body,”  as  that  which  is  circumcised. 
That  the  antithesis  between  irvevpia  and  adp^  is  quite  different 
in  chap.  5  is  no  objection  to  this  interpretation  here;  for  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  precise  aim  of  the  judaisers  was  to 
induce  the  Galatians  to  be  circumcised,  a  reference  to  the  flesh 
would  be  naturally  taken  by  them  as  referring  to  this,  and  no 
other  meaning  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  them.  That  crap/cL 
has  a  relation  to  epya  vopiov  in  that  circumcision  falls  in  the 
category  of  “works  of  law”  is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  crapnC  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  that  phrase  or  as 
denoting  the  natural  powers  of  men  apart  from  the  divine 
Spirit,  (i)  because  ep^ya  vdpLov  does  not  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  stand  in  antithesis  with  irvevpia ^  and  (2)  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  this  mean¬ 
ing  of  cdp^.  The  absence  of  the  article  with  both  m  v.  and  crap. 
gives  them  a  qualitative  force,  and  heightens  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  possible  agencies  of  salvation:  (divine)  Spirit, 
and  (material)  flesh.  That  irvevpia  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider 
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sense,  as  including  both  the  divine  Spirit  which  operates  and 
the  human  spirit  as  the  sphere  of  operation,  is  possible,  but 
improbable  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  to  Trvevma  with  its  express 
reference  to  the  divine  Spirit.  irvevtJLaTL  and  crapKi  are  doubt¬ 
less  instrumental  datives,  which  is,  however,  no  objection  to 
taking  the  latter  as  referring  to  the  flesh,  in  the  material  sense, 
for  though  the  flesh  is,  strictly  speaking,  passive  in  circum¬ 
cision,  that  aspect  of  the  fact  is  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument. 

On  svap^.  and  sxttsX*  cf.  Phil.  i«.  extreX.  occurs  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.  in  the  active  (Rom.  15*8  2  Cor.  71  8*-  "  Phil.  i«  Heb.  S®  9«)  in  the 
sense  “to  accomplish,”  “to  complete,”  and  in  i  Pet.  59  in  the  form 
exiTeXsiaOa:,  which  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  middle  (see  Bigg 
ad  loc.).  The  Lxx  use  the  word  in  active  and  passive,  not  in  middle. 
But  the  existence  of  a  middle  usage  in  Greek  writers  (Plat.  Phil.  27C; 
Xen.  Me7n.  4.  S*;  Polyb.  i.  40^®;  2.  581°;  5.  108®  cited  by  Sief.)  and  the 
antithesis  of  evap^-  a  word  of  active  force,  favours  taking  extreX*  also 
as  a  middle  form  with  active  sense,  “to  finish,  to  complete.” 

4.  ToaavTa  iirdOere  eUy;  eH  ye  Kal  el/cr).  ^^Did  ye  suffer 
so  great  things  in  vain  ?  If  it  really  is  to  be  in  vain.’’  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  experiences  through  which  the  Galatians  had 
already  passed  in  their  life  as  Christians,  and  in  effect  an  appeal 
to  them  not  to  let  these  experiences  be  of  no  avail.  The  word 
iirdOere  is,  so  far  as  our  evidence  enables  us  to  decide,  a  neutral 
term,  not  defining  whether  the  experiences  referred  to  were 
painful  or  otherwise,  el'  ye  Kal  eUy  shows  that  the  question 
whether  these  experiences  are  to  be  in  vain  is  still  in  doubt, 
depending  on  whether  the  Galatians  actually  yield  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  judaisers  or  not.  C/.,  as  illustrating  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  apostle’s  mind,  4^^*  ^10^  rye' 

emphasises  the  contingency  and  suggests  that  the  condition 
need  not  be  fulfilled. 

The  verb  xdjx<*>  is  in  itself  of  neutral  significance,  “to  experience,” 
e5  xda'/£tv  meaning  “to  be  well  off,”  “to  receive  benefits,”  and  xaxw? 
or  xaxd  tz&ox^iv,  “to  suffer  ills”;  yet  xdaxo)  has  in  usage  so  far  a  pred¬ 
ilection  for  use  in  reference  to  ills  that  xdcjx^^v  alone  signifies  “to 
suffer”  (ills),  and  to  express  the  idea  “to  experience”  (good)  requires 
as  a  rule  the  addition  of  or  an  equivalent  indication  in  the  context. 
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There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the  immediate  limitations  of  the  word  in 
Jos.  Ant.  3.312  (isO-  uTcoiAvi^jai  yiiv,  oaa  xaOovTsq  auTou 

{i.  e.,  0£oG)  y.al  xT^Xi'T-tov  suspysatwv  ij.eTa>.a^6vT£!;  dxaptcjTot  xpb?  auTbv 
Ylvotvxo,  to  indicate  that  it  is  employed  in  a  good  sense,  but  it  is 
relieved  of  its  ambiguity  by  the  closely  following  xtqXiViov  zhsgy- 
atwv,  if  not,  indeed,  in  part  by  aGtou.  Since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  of  the  Galatian  passage  distinctly  to  suggest  a  bene¬ 
ficial  meaning,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  more  usual  adverse 
meaning;  and  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  meaning  conveyed  to  the 
Galatians  if  they  had  in  fact  been  exposed  to  severe  sufferings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  had  suffered  no  such  things  this  meaning  would  evidently  be 
excluded,  and  the  word  would  refer  to  the  benefits  spoken  of  in  vv. 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  people  of 
southern  Galatia,  we  may  find  in  Acts  14”  an  intimation  of  persecutions 
or  other  like  sufferings  to  which  the  present  passage  might  refer;  but 
no  evidence  that  they  were  of  sufficient  severity  to  merit  the  term 
ToaauTa.  If  the  churches  were  in  northern  Galatia  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  they  had  suffered  or  not.  For  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  therefore,  we  must  probably  forego  a  decision  of  the 
question  whether  the  experiences  were  pleasant  or  painful,  and  for 
this  very  reason  understand  the  term  xiOsxs  in  a  neutral  sense,  or, 
more  exactly,  recognise  that  the  term  is  for  us  ambiguous,  though  it 
could  hardly  have  been  so  to  Paul  and  the  Galatians.  This  leaves  the 
meaning  of  sfxfj  also  somewhat  in  doubt.  If  the  ToaauTa  are  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  then  efxfj  means 
“without  effect”  (as  in  4“);  if  the  reference  is  to  persecutions  it  prob¬ 
ably  means  “needlessly,”  “without  good  cause”  (Col.  2>»),  the  impli¬ 
cation  being  that  if  they  give  up  the  gospel  which  Paul  preached  they 
will  have  abandoned  Christ  (5^-^)  and  might  just  as  well  have  remained 
as  they  were  (note  the  implication  of  4");  or  if  the  persecutions  were 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  that  they  might  have  escaped  them  by  accept¬ 
ing  Judaism,  with  its  legalism,  which  they  are  now  on  the  point  of 
taking  on. 

ToaaG^a  in  a  large  preponderance  of  cases  means  in  the  plural  “so 
many”  (see  L.  &  S.,  Th.)  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Jn.  123^, 
always  has  that  meaning  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  The  meaning  “so  great” 
is,  however,  possible  (see  Preusch.  s.  v.),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  manifestly  more  natural  for  Paul  to  appeal  to  the  greatness  than 
simply  to  the  number  of  the  experiences  of  the  Galatians  is  perhaps 
to  be  adopted  here.  So  Wies.  and  Preusch. 

Sief.  finds  in  ef  .  .  .  slxf;  a  reason  for  taking  ToaauTa  ...  sfxf) 
not  as  a  question  but  an  exclamation,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  but 
not  necessary  because  of  the  conditional  clause;  for  this  is,  in  any 
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case,  not  a  true  protasis  of  a  preceding  apodosis,  but  is  to  be  mentally 
attached  to  some  such  supplied  clause  as,  “which  I  am  justified  in 
saying.”  The  dictum  that  eT  ye  introduces  an  assumption  that  the 
writer  believes  to  be  true  (Vigerus,  ed.  Hermann,  p.  831,  cited  by  Th.), 
is  not  regarded  by  recent  authorities  as  true  for  classical  Greek  (see 
L.  &  S.  sub.  I  3,  Kiihner-Gerth,  II  i,  pp.  177  /•),  and  certainly  does 
not  correspond  to  the  usage  of  N.  T.  writers.  Where  the  assumption 
is  one  that  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  (Rom.  5®  2  Cor.  5®  Eph.  420,  it  is  the 
context  that  conveys  the  implication.  In  Col.  i®®  there  is  no  such 
implication,  and  perhaps  not  in  Eph.  3^.  See  WM.  p.  561,  fn.  6, 
and  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief.  In  the  present  passage  the  conditional  clause 
must  be  understood  v/ithout  implication  as  to  its  fulfilment,  since  the 
context,  indeed  the  whole  letter,  shows  that  while  the  apostle  fears 
that  the  Galatians  are  about  to  turn  back  and  so  prove  themselves 
•cQaaOxa  xaOetv  elxj),  yet  he  hoped,  and  was  in  this  very  appeal  seek¬ 
ing,  to  avert  this  disaster.  See  esp.  4” 

5.  0  ovv  eTTLXOpri^^v  vpilv  to  wvevfjia  koX  ivepy&v  hwafiei^ 
iv  iffuv  ef  epyo^v  vopov  ^  e|  a/co^?  Trto-reco?;  '‘He  therefore  that 
supplied  the  Spirit  richly  to  you,  and  wrought  miracles  among 
you,  did  he  do  these  things  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or  of 
a  hearing  of  faith?”  This  sentence  in  effect  repeats  the 
question  of  v.  2,  and,  like  that,  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  experiences  of  the  Galatians  in  connection 
with  and  shortly  after  their  conversion.  The  two  participles, 
i'n‘LXopr]y6ov  and  ivepyoov,  limited  by  one  article  evidently  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  describe  related  activities  affecting 
the  same  persons  {vp2v  .  .  .  iv  vfilv).  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  phrase  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mutually  interpretative.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that  the  apostle 
has  in  mind  chiefly  the  charismatic  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
(see  detached  note  on  Uvevfjia  and  I  D  III  B.  i(a),  p. 

490) ,  which  attests  itself  in  BvvdfjL€t<;  and  other  kindred  manifesta¬ 
tions  (see  I  Cor.  1210  2  Cor.  12^^  and  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Bvva/jLt^  Mk.  62  Lk.  Acts  2^2,  etc.).  Yet  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  view  of  the  apostle  it  was  one  Spirit 
that  produced  alike  the  outward  %aptcr/AaTa  and  the  inward 
moral  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (chap.  522. 23)^  and  hence  that  the  latter 
though  not  included  in  is  not  necessarily  excluded 

from  the  thought  expressed  by  iTnxoprjycov  vfuv  to  Trvevixa) 
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the  words  ivepy^p  .  .  .  vplv  may  be  narrower  in  scope  than 
the  preceding  phrase.  The  whole  phrase  o  ovv  .  .  .  eV  vplv  is 
a  designation  of  God  (c/.  chap.  4®  i  Thes.  4®  2  Cor.  1^2,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Rom.  5^,  where  the  idea  of  abundant  supply,  here  ex¬ 
pressed  by  iiTLXoprjy^p^  is  conveyed  by  i/c/cexvraL) .  6e6<;  is 

omitted  and  left  to  be  supplied  in  thought  as  in  2®  and  probably 
in  also.  hvvdpiei<^  referring  to  outward  deeds,  iv  vplv  natu¬ 
rally  takes  the  meaning  among  you’^  {cf.  on  iv  rot?  eOveaiv, 
2^);  yet  in  view  of  the  dative  vplv  after  i7ri')(^op7)yd)p  the 
hvvdpeL^  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  not  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Paul  but  by  the  Galatians  themselves,  as  i  Cor. 
j2io.  28.  29  imply  was  the  case  among  the  Corinthians.  2  Cor. 
12^2  indeed  suggests  that  such  things  were  signs  of  the  apostle, 
yet  probably  not  in  the  sense  that  he  only  wrought  them,  but 
that  the  hvvdpevi  of  the  apostle  were  in  some  way  more  notable, 
or  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  his  apostle- 
ship.  The  phrases  ej  epyo^v  vdpov  and  d/co?)?  tt/cttcco?  are, 
of  course,  to  be  taken  as  in  the  similar  question  in  v.  2. 

*Extxop-,  comp,  of  ext  and  expresses  strongly  the  idea  “to 

supply  abundantly.”  The  simple  verb  means  to  defray  the  expense 
of  providing  a  “chorus”  at  the  public  feast.  In  view  of  2  Pet.  i®, 
extxopY)YY)CTaT£  Iv  xtaTret  6pLU)v  x-Jjv  dpsTTQv,  and  Phil,  IxtxopYjYfa? 
ToO  xveupLaToq,  the  preposition  ztL  is  to  be  interpreted  not  as  directive 
(so  Ell.  Beet,  Sief.),  but,  with  Ltft.,  as  additive  and  hence  in  effect 
intensive,  and,  therefore,  as  still  further  emphasising  the  idea  of  abun¬ 
dance.  Cf.  2  Cor.  9‘o  Col.  2^®  2  Pet.  i®’  From  these  participles, 
Ixixop*  and  evepy-,  the  unexpressed  verbs  of  the  sentence  are  to  be 
supplied,  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  the  tense  of  such  verbs.  To  this 
the  only  guide  is  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  still  apparently  speaking 
of  the  initial  Christian  experience  of  the  Galatians  and,  in  effect,  repeat¬ 
ing  here  the  question  of  v.  2.  This  would  suggest  aorists  here  also, 
lxexopiQT?]ae  and  IvifjpYiQae.  The  participles  may  be  either  general 
presents  {BMT  123),  in  effect  equivalent  to  nouns,  “the  supplier,” 
“the  worker,”  or  progressive  presents,  and  in  that  case  participles  of 
identical  action,  since  they  refer  to  the  same  action  as  the  unexpressed 
principal  verbs  {BMT  120).  The  choice  of  the  present  tense  rather 
than  the  aorist  shows  that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  an  experience  ex¬ 
tended  enough  to  be  thought  of  as  in  progress,  but  not  that  it  is  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  writing  (Beet),  or  that  the  participle  is  an 
imperfect  participle  (Sief.;  cf.  BMT  127). 
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2.  Argument  from  the  faith  of  Abraham,  refuting  the 
contention  of  his  opponents  that  only  through  con¬ 
formity  to  law  could  men  become  sons  of  Abraham 

Passing  abruptly,  in  a  subordinate  clause,  from  the  early 
experience  of  the  Galatians  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  apostle  revolves,  from  this  point  to  the  end  of 
chap.  4,  mainly  around  the  subject  of  the  blessing  to  Abraham 
and  the  conditions  on  which  men  may  participate  in  it.  In 
these  verses  he  affirms  at  the  outset  his  fundamental  conten¬ 
tion  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  and  that  so  also  must 
all  they  be  justified  who  would  inherit  the  blessing  promised  to 
his  seed. 

Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  right¬ 
eousness  T  "^Know,  therefore,  that  the  men  of  faith,  these  are  sons 
of  Abraham.  ^And  the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  announced  the  gospel  to 
Abraham  beforehand,  saying,  ^^In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  be 
blessed. ^So  that  the  men  of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful 
{believing)  Abraham. 

6.  Ka6d)<;  ^‘^A^paa/JL  eirCaTevaev  ra  Oeco,  koX  eXoyiaOri  avrip 
€19  SiKaLOG-vvrjv.^^  ^^as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness.”  The  apostle  assumes  that 
to  his  question  of  v.^  his  readers  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
historic  facts,  answer:  aKoi)^  7rtcrT€C09.  To  this  answer  he 

attaches  a  comparison  between  the  faith  of  the  Galatians  and 
that  of  Abraham.  The  next  two  chapters,  in  v/hich  the  argu¬ 
ment  revolves  largely  around  Abraham  and  Abraham’s  sons  (see 
^7, 8. 14, 16, 18,  29  422-31)^  show  that  tlus  is  no  mere  incidental  illus¬ 
tration,  but  fills  a  vital  place  in  his  argument.  The  fact  itself 
suggests,  what  an  examination  of  the  argument  confirms,  that 
Paul  is  here  replying  to  an  argument  of  his  opponents.  This 
argument,  v/e  may  safely  conjecture,  was  based  on  Gen.  chaps. 
12  and  17,  especially  and  most  especially  v.^^,  and  was 

to  the  effect  that  according  to  O.  T.  no  one  could  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  so  in  the 
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messianic  salvation  that  is  inseparably  associated  with  it,  who 
\vas  not  circumcised.  Neither  the  usage  of  Bt/caLOcrvvrj  (see  de¬ 
tached  note  on  Ai/catoavvi]  and  At/caiow,  pp.  469^.), 

nor  that  of  XcyL^erat  et?  (see  below),  is  decisive  as  between  the 
two  meanings:  (i)  ‘‘it  was  attributed  to  him  as  right  conduct,” 
i.  e.j  “he  was  accounted  to  have  acted  righteously,”  and  (2)  “it 
was  reckoned  to  him  as  ground  of  acceptance.”  The  general 
context,  however,  dealing  predominantly  with  righteousness  in 
the  forensic  aspect,  acceptance  with  God,  decides  for  the  latter 
meaning.  Against  the  argument  probably  advanced  by  his 
opponents  in  Galatia  to  the  effect  that  under  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  no  one  is  acceptable  to  God  who  is  not  circumcised 
(Gen.  cf.  Jub.  chap.  15,  esp.  P^iul  points  out  that, 

according  to  the  scripture,  to  Abraham  himself  it  was  his  faith 
that  was  accounted  as  ground  of  acceptance. 


Ao’x(^o[L(xt  is  used  in  Greek  writers  frequently  and  in  a  variety  of 
applications  of  the  general  meaning  “to  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  deem, 
to  consider.”  To  express  the  idea  “to  credit  or  charge  something  to 
one’s  account,  to  put  it  to  his  account,”  the  Greeks  used  Xoy.  tivi* 
(Dem.  264^®;  Lev.  78[i8i.  According  to  Cremer,  “to  account  a  thing 
as  being  this  or  that,  or  having  a  certain  value,”  was  expressed  by 
XoY-  with  two  accusatives  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  'touxo)  -Jipiipa 

XoY^i^ovxai).  In  the  Lxx  is  the  translation  of  “to 

reckon,”  “to  account.”  In  N.  T.  it  is  used  with  much  the  same  varia¬ 
tion  of  meanings  as  in  cl.  Gr.,  and  the  idea  “to  credit  or  charge  to 
one”  is  expressed  in  the  same  way.  (Rom.  4*’  «  2  Cor.  5^®;  cf.  Prov. 
1728).  “To  reckon  a  thing  or  person  to  be  this  or  that,”  or  “to  account 
a  thing  as  having  a  certain  value,”  is  expressed  as  it  is  in  the  Lxx, 
who  translate  the  Heb.  S  by  >.07.  elq.  The  examples  show  that 
this  form  of  expression  may  have  either  of  the  above-named  mean¬ 
ings;  “to  think  (one)  to  be  this  or  that,”  or  “to  count  as  having  the 
value  of  this  or  that.”  Thus  in  i  Sam.  eXoyfaaxo  oc6t-?jv  ’HXl 
pL£06ouaav,  it  clearly  bears  the  former  meaning;  so  also  Rom.  98, 
x^y-va  XoYtXexai  £(<;  ax^ppia.  But  in  Acts 

:uvS!jv£6£t  .  .  .  hpbv  et?  o60£v  XoiftaGfivat,  and  in  Rom.  2®*:  06%  -fj 
ixpo^uax^a  aSxoO  £(<;  x£ptTO(jLi?)v  XoytcOYjaETat,  the  latter  is  appar¬ 
ently  the  meaning.  See  also  Gen.  15^®  Ps.  105  (106)®^  Isa.  29^^  32*® 
40^^  Lam.  42  Hos.  8^®  Wisd.  2^®  3®’  9*  Jas.  2“.  Even  in  this  second  class 
of  cases,  however,  the  word  itself  conveys  no  implication  of  a  reckon¬ 
ing  above  or  contrary  to  real  value,  as  Cremer  maintains.  If  this 
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thought  is  conveyed  it  must  be  by  the  limitations  of  the  word,  not  by 
the  word  itself.  There  being  in  the  present  passage  no  such  limita¬ 
tions,  the  idea  of  estimation  contrary  to  fact  can  not  legitimately  be 
discovered  in  the  passage.  Nor  can  it  be  imported  into  this  passage 
from  Rom.  4^"®,  concerning  which  see  in  detached  note  on  AtxatoouvYj, 
p.  470. 

7.  VLVoacncere  dpa  otl  ol  ifc  TrLcrreo)^,  ovtoc  viol  elcrtp 
padfjL,  '‘Know  therefore  that  the  men  of  faith,  these  are 
sons  of  Abraham.^^  ttlo-tl^;  is  here  not  specifically  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but,  as  the  absence  of  the  article  suggests,  and  the 
context  with  its  reference  on  the  one  hand  to  Abraham’s  faith 
in  God  and  on  the  other  to  the  faith  of  believers  in  Jesus  clearly 
indicates,  faith  qualitatively  thought  of  and  in  a  sense  broad 
enough  to  include  both  these  forms  of  it.  Here,  as  in  Rom. 

Paul  distinctly  implies  the  essential  oneness  of  faith,  towards 
whatever  expression  or  revelation  of  God  it  is  directed.  The 
preposition  i/c  describes  source,  yet  not  source  of  being — they 
do  not  owe  their  existence  to  faith — but  source  of  character  and 
standing,  existence  after  a  certain  manner.  The  expression 
ol  iic  7r/(7T€W9,  therefore,  means  "  those  who  believe  and  whose 
standing  and  character  are  determined  by  that  faith”;  men  of 
faith  in  the  sense  of  those  of  whose  life  faith  is  the  determinative 
factor.  Here  appears  for  the  first  time  the  expression  "sons  of 
Abraham,”  which  with  its  synonyme,  "seed  of  Abraham,”  is,  as 
pointed  out  above,  the  centre  of  the  argument  in  chaps.  3  and  4. 
dpa  marks  this  statement  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Abraham  believed  God,  and  was  on  that  ground 
accepted  by  God;  therefore,  the  sons  of  Abraham  are  men  of 
faith.  The  sentence  itself  shows  that  "sons  of  Abraham”  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  genealogical,  but,  in  the  broad  use  of  the 
term,  an  ethical  sense.  The  context  indicates  clearly  that  by  it 
Paul  means  those  who  are  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  to  be  fulfilled  to  his  seed  (vv,  29)^ 

The  unexpressed  premise  of  this  argument  is  that  men  become 
acceptable  to  God  and  heirs  of  the  promise  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
Abraham  himself  was  accepted. '  The  ground  of  this  premise  in  Paul’s 
mind  was  doubtless  his  conviction  that  God  deals  with  all  men  on 
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the  same  moral  basis;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons  with  God  (chap.  2*;  cf.  Rom.  2“  3”* Sir.  35^*).  The  expressed 
premise,  derived  from  scripture,  is  that  this  basis  was  faith.  Those 
who  put  forth  the  argument  to  which  this  was  an  answer  would  have 
accepted  the  apostle’s  definition  of  sons  (or  seed)  of  Abraham,  and 
would  probably  not  have  directly  contradicted  either  the  expressed 
or  the  unexpressed  premise  of  his  argument,  but  would  practically 
have  denied  the  expressed  premise.  They  had  probably  reached  their 
conclusion,  that  to  be  sons  of  Abraham  men  must  be  circumcised,  by 
ignoring  faith  as  the  basis  of  Abraham’s  justification,  and  appealing 
to  the  express  assertion  of  scripture  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  must 
be  circumcised,  and  that  he  who  will  not  be  circumcised  shall  be  cut 
off  from  God’s  people,  having  broken  his  covenant  (Gen.  The 

apostle  in  turn  ignores  their  evidence,  and  appeals  to  Gen.  15*.  In 
fact  the  whole  passage,  Gen.  chaps.  12-17,  furnishes  a  basis  for  both 
lines  of  argument.  The  difference  between  Paul  and  his  opponent  is 
not  in  that  one  appealed  to  scripture  and  the  other  rejected  it,  but  that 
each  selected  his  scripture  according  to  the  bent  of  his  own  prejudice 
or  experience,  and  ignored  that  which  was  contrary  to  it. 

Ramsay’s  explanation  of  v.  ^  as  grounded  in  Greek  customs  and 
usages  respecting  adoption,  and  as  meaning  that  because  among  the 
Gentiles  is  found  the  property  of  Abraham,  viz.,  his  faith,  therefore 
they  must  be  his  sons,  since  only  a  son  can  inherit  property,  ignores 
all  the  evidence  that  Paul  is  here  answering  judaistic  arguments,  and 
is,  therefore,  moving  in  the  atmosphere  not  of  Greek  but  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  thought,  and  goes  far  afield  to  import  into  the  passage  the  far¬ 
fetched  notion  of  faith  as  an  inheritable  property  of  Abraham.  See  his 
Com.  on  Gal.  pp.  338  f. 

SONS  OF  ABRAHAM. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  in  the  employment  of  this  phrase 
Paul  is  turning  against  his  judaising  opponents  a  weapon  which  they 
have  first  endeavoured  to  use  against  him,  rather  than  himself  intro¬ 
ducing  the  term  to  the  Galatians  and  founding  on  it  an  argument 
intended  to  appeal  to  their  unprejudiced  minds.  It  is  in  favour  of  this 
view  that  the  evidence  that  has  been  left  us  does  not  indicate  that  it 
was  Paul’s  habit  to  commend  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  either  on  0.  T. 
grounds  in  general  or  in  particular  on  the  ground  that  through  the 
acceptance  of  Jesus  they  would  become  members  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
See,  e.  g.,  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  Acts,  i  Thes.,  esp.  i  Cor.  2* 
Phil.  3*'*.  There  is,  indeed,  an  approximation  to  this  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  Rom.  chaps.  4  and  ii.  But  in  both  these  chapters  the  apostle 
is  rebutting  an  argument  put  forth  (or  anticipated  as  likely  to  be  put 
forth)  from  the  side  of  the  judaisers;  chap.  4  contending  that  in  the 
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case  of  Abraham  there  is  nothing  to  disprove,  but  on  the  contrary- 
much  to  establish,  the  principle  of  the  justification  of  uncircumcised 
Gentiles  through  faith,  and  chap,  ii  maintaining  that  the  purpose  of 
God  does  not  come  to  nought  because  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  from 
its  place  of  peculiar  privilege,  but  finds  fulfilment  in  the  elect  people, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Moreover,  precisely  in  respect  to  the 
Galatians  do  the  testimonies  of  vv.  and  2^*  of  this  chapter,  and 
indicate  with  special  clearness  that  Paul’s  preaching  to  them  and 
their  acceptance  of  Christ  had  been  on  an  independently  Christian 
basis — Christ  crucified,  faith  in  him,  Christian  baptism,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  manifested  in  charismatic  powers. 

An  examination  of  chaps.  3  and  4,  moreover,  reveals  that  Paul’s 
argument  here  is  mainly  of  the  nature  of  rebuttal.  Thus  the  recurrent 
expressions,  “sons  of  Abraham”  (3O,  “blessed  with  faithful  Abra¬ 
ham”  (3*),  “blessing  of  Abraham”  (3^*),  “the  covenant”  and  “the 
seed”  (3^®’^0j  “Abraham’s  seed”  (3*®),  all  of  which  have  their  basis 
in  Gen.  12  and  17  (cf.  Gen.  12®  17®’!°),  and  the  express  quotation  in  3* 
of  the  words  of  Gen.  12®,  all  combine  to  indicate  that  the  O.  T.  back¬ 
ground  of  the  discussion  is  largely  that  furnished  by  Gen.  chaps.  12,  17. 
But  if  we  turn  to  these  chapters  it  is  at  once  clear  not  only  that  they 
furnish  no  natural  basis  for  a  direct  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
Gentiles  may  participate  in  the  blessing  of  the  Abrahamic  salvation 
without  first  becoming  attached  to  the  race  of  his  lineal  descendants, 
but  that  they  furnish  the  premises  for  a  strong  argument  for  the 
position  which  Paul  is  here  combating.  Thus  in  Gen.  17*'®  there  is 
repeated  mention  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham,  an  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed  throughout  their  genera¬ 
tions,  a  covenant  of  blessing  on  God’s  part  and  obligation  on  their 
part,  which  he  and  his  seed  after  him  are  to  keep  throughout  their 
generation,  and  it  is  said;  “This  is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep 
between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male  among  you 
shall  be  circumcised  ”  (v.^®)  .  .  .  “and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  a  covenant 
betwixt  you  and  me”  (v.^0*  V.^®,  moreover,  states  that  this  shall 
apply  both  to  him  that  is  born  in  the  house  and  to  him  that  is  bought 
with  money  of  any  foreigner,  and  v.^*  declares  that  “the  uncircumcised 
male  who  is  not  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people — he  hath  broken  my  covenant.”  In  12®, 
indeed,  it  is  stated  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed  (so  Paul  interprets  the  sentence),  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
this  to  intimate  that  they  are  to  receive  this  blessing  apart  from  a 
racial  relation  to  Abraham,  and  chap.  17  seems  to  exclude  such  a 
thought.  Indeed,  it  requires  neither  perversity  nor  rabbinic  exegesis, 
but  only  a  reasonable  adherence  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage, 
to  find  in  these  chapters  the  doctrine  that  God’s  covenant  of  blessing 
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was  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  that  none  could  be  included  in  that 
covenant  save  those  who  being  of  the  blood  of  Abraham  were  sealed 
as  his  seed  by  circumcision,  or  who  being  adopted  into  the  nation  from 
without  also  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  and  that  any  who  refused 
thus  to  receive  circumcision  could  have  no  part  in  the  people  of  God 
or  the  blessing  to  Abraham’s  seed,  since  they  had  “broken  God’s  cov¬ 
enant.”  “The  covenant  with  Abraham,”  “the  seed  of  Abraham,” 
“blessed  with  faithful  Abraham”  (cf.  Jub.  171®  ‘‘in  Abraham 

(with  an  emphasis  on  ‘in’)  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  world  be 
blessed” — these  are  apparently  the  premises  and  stock  phrases  of  the 
judaiser’s  argument — to  which  was  doubtless  added,  as  we  can  see 
from  Gal.  5«  «•,  the  obvious  inference  that  to  enjoy  these  blessings  one 
must  be  circumcised,  as  Gen.  171  says.  To  the  judaiser,  whose  argu¬ 
ments  Paul  is  answering,  “seed  of  Abraham”  meant,  as  to  the  Phari¬ 
saic  author  of  the  book  of  Jubilees  (see  chap.  15,  esp.  v.®*),  the  circum¬ 
cised  descendant  of  Abraham,  with  whom  might  also  be  included  the 
circumcised  proselyte;  and  to  these  he  limited  the  blessing  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Abraham,  and  so  in  effect  the  blessing  of  God. 

That  all  this  would  be  directly  contrary  to  Paul’s  position  is  also 
evident  (cf.  51-®).  It  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  in  this  third  chapter, 
confronted  by  substantially  such  an  argument  as  this,  he  was  aiming 
to  refute  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  it  was  drawn.  This  he 
does  by  appeal  to  Gen.  15®,  “Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  reck¬ 
oned  to  him  for  righteousness,”  which  though  it  lay  between  the  two 
passages  which  they  had  used,  we  may  be  sure  the  judaisers  had  not 
quoted.  On  the  basis  of  this  passage  he  puts  into  their  favourite 
phrases,  “seed  of  Abraham,”  “blessed  with  Abraham,”  a  different  con¬ 
tent  from  that  which  they  had  given  to  them,  and  finds  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  with  which  all  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  a  different  ground 
and  condition.  The  substitution  of  “sons  of  Abraham”  for  “seed  of 
Abraham”  contributes  somewhat  to  that  end,  even  if  the  former 
phrase,  which  is  not  in  Genesis,  is  not  original  with  Paul  (cf.  Jub.  15®®). 
Affirming  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  15*  that  the  characteristic  thing  about 
Abraham  is  his  faith,  and  taking  the  expression  “sons  of  Abraham” 
in  a  sense  by  no  means  foreign  to  Semitic  use  of  the  term  “son”  as 
meaning  those  who  walk  in  his  footsteps  (Rom.  412),  those  who  are 
like  him  (cf.  sons  of  God  in  Mt.  5®®  Rom.  S^®),  he  maintains  that  the 
men  of  faith  are  sons  of  Abraham.  The  various  arguments  by  which 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  substantiate  this  ethical  definition  of  sons  of 
Abraham  as  against  the  physical  definition  of  the  judaiser,  and  in 
general  to  show  that  men  obtain  God’s  blessing  not  by  works  of  law, 
but  by  faith,  are  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

As  concerns  the  apostle’s  method  of  refuting  the  argument  of  his 
opponents,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  resort  to  a  grammatico-historical 
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exegesis  of  Genesis,  chap.  17.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  on  such  a 
basis  his  opponents  must  have  won,  such  an  argument  would  scarcely 
have  appealed  to  his  Galatian  readers.  Instead,  while  retaining  the 
terminology  of  the  Abrahamic  narrative  of  Genesis,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  answering  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  compelled  him  to  do,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  assertiohs 
of  Gen.  156  that  it  was  faith  that  was  accounted  by  God  as  right¬ 
eousness,  and  to  the  teaching  of  0.  T.  as  a  whole  concerning  the  basis 
of  acceptance  with  God.  Circumcision,  which  was  the  chief  point  of 
contention,  he  does  not  mention,  perhaps  because  the  argument  of  his 
opponents  on  this  point  could  not  be  directly  answered.  Instead  he 
discusses  the  larger  and  imderlying  question,  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  God’s  demands  on  men  and  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  him,  con¬ 
tending  that  not  by  the  fulfilment  of  legal  statutes  but  by  faith  does 
a  man  become  acceptable  to  God.  How  he  would  have  dealt  with 
one  who  admitting  this  central  position  should  still  have  asked,  “But 
is  not  circumcision  nevertheless  required  by  God?”  these  chapters  do 
not  show.  That  despite  the  explicit  teaching  of  Gen.  17,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  did  maintain  not  only  that  it  is  faith  that  justifies,  but  that  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  no  longer  required  or,  indeed,  permissible  among  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  even  went  further  than  this  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
O.  T.  statutes  as  such,  shows  that  he  had  found  some  means  of  dis¬ 
covering  on  the  basis  of  experience  what  portions  of  0.  T.  were  still  of 
value  for  the  religious  life.  But  what  kind  of  experience  he  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  whether  that  kind  of  experience 
specifically  called  by  him  revelation  was  requisite,  is  not  by  this  pas¬ 
sage  indicated. 

8.  'TTpolSovaa  Se  97  ypacj)^  on  etc  Tr/crreco?  hiKaiol  ra  eOvrj  0 
^€0?  7rpo€vr]yy€\L(7aTO  rm  ^A^paap  on  ^^^l^V€vXoyrj07]arovTaL  iv 
aol  irdvra  rd  eOvrj”  ‘‘And  the  scripture  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  announced  the 
gospel  to  Abraham  beforehand,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  the  na¬ 
tions  be  blessed.”  This  is  doubtless  Paul’s  answer  to  an  argu¬ 
ment  put  forth  by  the  judaisers  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch 
as  it  is  in  Abraham  that  all  the  nations  are  to  be  blessed,  the 
Gentiles  to  be  blessed  must  be  in  Abraham,  i.  e.,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  descendants  by  circumcision.  Appealing  to  the 
fact  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith  (the  particle  Se  con¬ 
nects  this  V.  with  v."^,  itself  deduced  from  v.®),  he  finds  the 
ground  and  explanation  of  the  promise  that  the  Gentiles  would 
be  blessed  in  Abraham  in  the  foreseen  fact  of  their  justification 
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by  faith  after  the  pattern  of  his  justification.  He  thus  converts 
the  very  oracle  which  his  opponents  have  cited  (Gen.  12^)  into 
an  announcement,  in  advance,  of  his  own  doctrine  that  God  will 
justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith.  This  is  obviously  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  after  the  fact.  For  the  nature  of  the  reasoning,  see  fine 
print  below. 


‘H  ypoccprj  (sing.),  usually  at  least,  denotes  a  particular  passage  of 
scripture  (see  Lk.  42*  2  Tim.  3>«  and  cf.  note  on  3“),  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  depart  from  this  usage  here.  The  passage  referred  to  is 
Gen.  123  (cf.  i8‘8).  The  participle  is  causal,  “because  the  scripture 
foresaw.”  Attributing  foresight  to  the  scripture  is,  of  course,  a  figure 
of  speech  for  the  thought  that  the  divine  foresight  is  expressed  in  the 
scripture  in  question.  Cf.  Philo.  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  118  (40),  eiSwg  youv  h 
tspbc;  Xbyoq.  On  h.  TfaTeax;  Socaiot,  see  detached  notes  on 
and  AcKcnbo)  and  notes  on  2'®*^-.  Stx.atot  is  a  present  for  a  future  (as  is 
demanded  by  xpotSoGaa)  in  indirect  discourse.  The  choice  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  feeling  that  what  is  here  stated 
as  then  future  is,  in  fact,  a  general  principle,  God’s  rule  of  action  in 
all  time,  rdc  IOvt]  is  clearly  “the  Gentiles,”  not  “the  nations”  in¬ 
clusively,  since  it  is  the  former  v/hose  justification  is  under  discussion. 
Had  he  meant  to  employ  an  inclusive  phrase  covering  the  Gentiles, 
he  must  have  taken  over  the  full  phrase  xdcvTa  ra  eOvi;  from  the  quo¬ 
tation,  where  it  has  the  more  inclusive  sense,  I'Ovtq  meaning  “nations.” 
xpoeuTQYYsX^aaTO,  found  neither  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  nor  in  the  Lxx  or 
Apocr.,  but  in  Philo,  Opif.  mund.  34  (9);  Mutat.  nom.  158  (29);  Schol. 
Soph.  Track.  335  (cf.Th.s.v.j  and  Sief.  ad  loc.),  is  probably  to  be  taken 
here  specifically  in  the  sense  “announced  the  gospel”;  this  meaning 
accords  with  the  usual  N.  T.  usage  of  and  its  cognates,  and 

with  the  fact  that  what  Paul  here  represents  as  fore-announced,  bxt, 
etc.,  is  that  which  was  to  him  the  distinctive  and  central  message  of 
the  eGaYY^^tov* 

The  quotation  follows  the  Lxx  of  Gen.  12®,  but  for  xaaac  al  (puXaf 
substitutes  x(5:vTa  xa  I'Ovir]  of  Gen.  18^*,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  the  word  eOvTQ,  which  Paul  desires  because  of  its  current 
use  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles.  For  a  similar  reason  Tijc;  y^*;  found  in 
both  passages  is  omitted.  No  violence  is,  however,  thereby  done  to 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  since  what  is  true  of  all  the  families  (or 
nations)  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  Lxx  with  the  passive  IvsuXoYTQGYjjovxat  the  apostle  has  prob¬ 
ably  missed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  “In  thee  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  bless  themselves,”  i.  e.,  shall  make  thee  the 
standard  of  blessing,  saying,  “May  God  bless  us  as  he  blessed  Abra- 
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ham.”  He  doubtless  takes  Iv  in  its  causal,  basal  sense,  meaning  “on 
the  basis  of  what  he  is  or  has  done,”  and  interprets  it  as  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  faith.  By  virtue  of  his  faith  and  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  it  of  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  a  blessing  is 
conferred  on  all  the  Gentiles,  since  to  them  also  faith  is  possible.  Whether 
the  apostle  has  specifically  in  mind  here  the  fact  that  Abraham,  when 
he  believed  and  had  his  faith  accounted  as  righteousness,  was  himself 
uncircumcised  and,  therefore,  himself  a  “Gentile”  (as  in  Rom.  4'®’  ") 
is  doubtful.  There  is  no  reference  to  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Paul’s  discovery  in  the  language  of  Gen.  12®  of  the  fact  that  God  will 
justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  and  that,  therefore,  this  state¬ 
ment  is  a  pre-evangelic  announcement  of  the  gospel  (of  justification 
by  faith)  is  not,  of  course,  based  on  a  verbal  exegesis  of  the  sentence 
as  it  stands  either  in  Heb.  or  Lxx.  The  language  itself  and  alone 
will  sustain  neither  his  view  nor  that  which  we  have  above  supposed 
the  judaisers  to  have  found  in  it.  But  the  effort  to  discover  a  more 
definite  meaning  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed  was  on  both 
sides  legitimate.  The  passage  meant  to  the  original  author  more 
than  its  words  simply  as  words  expressed.  The  phrase  sv  aol,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  condensed  and  ambiguous  expression  which  calls  for  closer 
definition.  The  judaiser  doubtless  found  the  basis  of  his  view  in  a 
genealogical  sense  of  ev,  reinforced  by  Gen.  17®’^*.  Paul  may  have 
based  his  interpretation  in  part  on  the  context  of  Gen.  12’.  In  its  ref¬ 
erence  to  Abraham’s  response  to  the  divine  command  to  leave  his 
father’s  house  and  go  out  into  another  land  (see  Heb.  ii*  for  evidence 
that  this  act  of  Abraham  was  in  Paul’s  day  accounted  one  of  faith  and 
cf.  V.®  for  evidence  that  Paul  had  that  phase  of  it  in  mind  here)  he  may 
have  found  ground  for  interpreting  ev  aol  as  meaning,  “in  thee,  be¬ 
cause  by  this  exercise  of  faith  in  God  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the 
establishment  and  announcement  of  the  principle  that  God’s  approval 
and  blessing  are  upon  those  that  believe.”  If  this  principle  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Abraham’s  case  it  follows  not  only  that  the  blessing  that  the 
Gentiles  are  to  receive  is  divine  acceptance,  but  that  such  acceptance 
is  on  ground  of  faith.  Secondly,  he  may  have  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  blessing  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  to  be  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  the  law,  since  the  Gentiles 
w'ere  not  under  the  law.  Yet  this  reasoning  would  be  precarious,  since 
it  was  easy  to  reply  that  Gen.  17  made  it  clear  that  the  nations  could 
partake  in  the  Abrahamic  blessing  only  in  case  they  joined  the  seed 
of  Abraham  by  circumcision.  Thirdly,  he  may  have  reasoned  that 
the  oracle  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  view  of  the  fact,  to  him  well 
established  by  his  own  observation,  that  God  was  accepting  Gentiles 
on  the  basis  of  faith  without  works  of  law  in  general  or  circumcision  in 
particular.  This  consideration  doubtless  had  great  weight  with  him, 
II 
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and  was  probably  the  decisive  one.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  he  is  not  so  much  proving  by  original  argument  that  his  doctrine 
is  sustained  by  scripture  as  refuting  the  argument  of  his  opponents 
that  the  scripture  sustains  their  view. 

9.  ware  ol  i/c  TTrcrrea)?  evXoyovvrac  avv  rm  ttkjtw  'A/Spadfi. 
‘^So  that  the  men  of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  (believ¬ 
ing)  Abraham.^’  A  definite  statement  of  what  Paul  wishes  to 
prove  by  his  previous  argument.  The  emphasis  is  on  ol  i/c 
TTiareo)^  as  against  oi  TTepLreTpiTj/jLevoL,  or  ol  epyo^v  vopLov,  of 
whom  the  judaisers  affirmed  that  they  only  could  inherit  the 
blessings  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  That  he  here  says 
‘‘blessed  with  .  .  .  Abraham”  instead  of  “justified”  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  using  the  language  of  his 
opponents.  Note  the  similarity  of  this  verse  to  v.^  and  com¬ 
pare  notes  on  that  v.  “Blessed  with  Abraham”  is  clearly 
equivalent  to  “sons  of  Abraham.”  By  the  addition  of  the 
word  TTLarcp  (cf.  Jub.  17^^  the  apostle  reminds  his  read¬ 
ers  that  the  important  thing  about  Abraham  is  the  fact  of 
his  faith.  No  undue  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  use  of  o-vv 
instead  of  the  eV  of  the  quotation.  It  may  have  been  his  oppo¬ 
nents’  form  of  expression;  but  it  was,  in  any  case,  congenial 
to  his  own  thought.  It  is  his  constant  contention  that  they 
who  inherit  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  must  do  so  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  he  was  blessed,  viz.,  faith,  and  in  that 
sense  “with”  him.  A  reference  to  the  fact  that  all  who  should 
afterwards  exercise  faith  were  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  pro- 
leptically  blessed,  evKoyovyrai  being  in  that  case  a  historical 
present,  is  less  probable  because  evXoy,  seems  obviously  to  refer 
to  the  same  fact  as  ivevXoy.  of  the  quotation,  and  because  to 
express  this  thought  unambiguously  would  have  required  an 
aorist. 

The  adjective  is  manifestly  to  be  taken  in  its  active  sense,  as 
is  required  by  eTctVireuasv  of  v. «.  See  Th.  s.  v.  2  and  esp.  Eph.  i*.  The 
English  word  “believing”  would  more  exactly  express  its  meaning, 
but  would  obscure  the  relation  between  this  word  and  Tcbxeax;. 
The  translation,  “Those  that  believe  are  blessed  with  believing  Abra¬ 
ham,”  is  in  some  respects  better  but  does  not  do  full  Justice  to  ol  ex 
See  note  on  v.^. 
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3.  Counter-argument  that  those  whose  standing  is  fixed 
by  works  of  law  are  by  the  logic  of  the  legalists  under 
a  curse,  the  curse  of  the  law;  yet  that  their  logic  is 
perverse,  for  O.  T,  teaches  that  men  are  justified  by 
faith,  mid  from  the  curse  of  the  law  Christ  redeemed 
us  when  he  died  on  the  cross 

The  apostle  now  carries  his  attack  directly  into  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  contending  on  the  basis  of  passages  from  Deut. 
and  Lev.  that  those  who  claim  on  the  basis  of  scripture  that 
justification  is  by  law  must  on  the  same  basis  admit  that  the 
actual  sentence  of  law  is  one  of  condemnation;  but  maintaining 
that  their  contention  is  unjustified,  since  the  scripture  itself 
affirms  that  the  righteous  man  shall  live  by  faith,  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  in  order 
that  on  the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham  (not 
by  law  but  by  faith). 

^^For  as  many  as  are  of  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse.  For  it 
is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  themJ*^  ^^And  that  no 
man  is  justified  in  law  before  God,  is  evident,  because,  ^‘The 
righteous  man  shall  live  by  faith  ”/  ^“^and  the  law  is  not  of  faith;  but, 
^‘He  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them.^^  ^^Christ  delivered  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  because  it  is 
written,  '^Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  '^Hhat  upon 
the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham  in  Jesus  Christ; 
that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith. 

10.  "'Odoi  yap  €pyo)v  vopiov  elalv  v'iro  icardpav  elo-fv, 
‘‘For  as  many  as  are  of  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse.’’  By 
this  sentence  the  apostle  introduces  a  new  weapon  for  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  his  opponents,  an  argument  e  contrario  by  which  he 
seeks  to  prove  that  instead  of  men  being  blessed  by  coming 
under  law  they  must,  according  to  their  own  premises,  come 
under  a  curse.  There  might  have  been  prefixed  to  it  the  words 
of  421 :  “Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law?”  The  word  vopiov  is,  as  always  in  the  phrase  epya  - 
vopLQv,  used  in  its  legalistic  sense  (see  on  2^®),  and  oaoi 
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epycjov  vofjLov  are  not  ol  TroLTjral  vofxov,  of  whom  Paul  says  in 
Rom.  2^3  \yQ  justified,  but  men  whose  standing 

and  character  proceed  from  (e/c)  works  of  legalistic  obedience 
to  statutes,  utto  Kurdpav  is  a  qualitative  phrase,  equivalent  to 
[e'm]KaTdpaTO^ .  While  this  sentence  undoubtedly  represents 
the  apostle’s  real  conviction,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  who  has 
only  works  of  law  and  not  faith  to  commend  him  to  God  will 
actually  fail  of  the  divine  approval  {cf.  2^®),  yet  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  its  interpretation  to  notice  that 
this  is  not  w^hat  it  is  intended  to  affirm,  but  rather  that  the 
principle  of  legalism  (which  he  contends  is  not  the  basis  of 
God’s  actual  judgment  of  men)  leads  logically  to  universal  con¬ 
demnation,  by  bringing  all  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law. 
This  appears  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  by  which 
he  supports  the  assertion  (see  below)  is  one  which  does  not 
express  the  apostle’s  own  conviction  as  to  the  basis  of  God’s 
judgment  of  men,  but  the  verdict  of  the  law.  The  curse  of 
which  the  verse  speaks  is  not  the  curse  of  God,  but  as  Paul 
expressly  calls  it  in  v.^^,  the  curse  of  the  law. 

yeypairiai  yap  on  ’ETTt/raTapaTO?  Tra?  09  ovk  epipevei 
Trdaiv  TOi9  yeypapipLevoi^  ev  tov  vopLov  rov  TroirjaaL 

avrd.’^  “For  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  the  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them.”  The  quotation  is  from  Deut.  27^®,  with  variations 
that  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  viz.,  the  omission  of 
dv0po)7ro<;  after  7ra9,  and  of  eV  (which,  however,  many  Western 
and  Syrian  authorities  insert)  before  Trdaiv  and  the  substitution 
of  y€ypapLpi€voi<;  ev  tov  vopov  for  \07049  tov  vo/xov 

TovTov,  and  of  aura  for  avTOv<;.  The  unexpressed  premise  of 
the  argument,  necessary  to  make  this  passage  prove  the  pre¬ 
ceding  proposition,  is  that  no  one  does,  in  fact,  continue  in  all 
the  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
This  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  expressed  proposition  of 
Rom.  3^,  this  being  a  legalistic,  that  an  ethical,  affirmation; 
but  the  failure  which  the  apostle  here  assumes  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  precisely  in  the  moral  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  apos- 
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tie’s  argument  to  observe  that  the  sentence  which  he  here 
quotes  does  not  at  all  express  his  own  conception  of  the  basis 
of  God’s  judgment,  but  a  verdict  of  law’.  This  sentence,  though 
stated  negatively,  implies  the  corresponding  affirmative,  viz., 
that  he  who  faithfully  performs  all  the  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  lives  thereby,  and  this  is  actually  so  stated  as 
the  principle  of  law  in  v.'^.  ^^He  that  doeth  them  shall  live 
in  them.”  That  this  is  the  principle  of  God’s  action  towards 
men,  Paul  expressly  denies  both  directly  and  indirectly;  directly 
in  the  immediately  following  v.,  as  also  before  in  2^®;  indirectly 
in  that  he  declares  in  vv.  that  the  principle  of  faith  estab¬ 
lished  under  Abraham  was  not  displaced  by  the  subsequent 
incoming  of  law,  law  having  for  its  function  not  to  justify 
men,  but  to  increase  transgression.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
throughout  the  passage,  to  distinguish  between  the  verdicts  of 
law  and  the  judgments  of  God,  and  to  recognise  that  the  former 
are,  for  Paul,  not  judgments  which  reflect  God’s  attitude  now  or 
at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances,  but  those  which  the 
legalist  must,  to  his  own  undoing,  recognise  as  those  of  the  law 
interpreted  as  he  interprets  it,  and  which  on  the  basis  of  his 
legalism  he  must  impute  to  God.  Those  that  are  of  works  of 
law  are  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  falls  on  all  who  do 
not  fully  satisfy  its  requirements.  This  being  so,  Paul  argues, 
the  assumption  of  the  legalist  that  the  law  is  the  basis  of  the 
divine  judgment  involves  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  ac¬ 
cursed,  and  must  be  false.  On  the  harmony  of  this  position 
with  the  apostle’s  belief  that  the  law  is  of  God,  see  in  detached 
note  on  N0/X09,  pp.  451  /.,  and  comment  on  v.  22b  below.^ 

11.  OTt  Se  ev  vofxcd  ovheh  Si/caLOVTat  irapa  tco  de^  hrfKov, 
“And  that  no  one  is  justified  in  law  before  God  is  evident.” 
hi  introduces  an  additional  argument  for  the  position  main¬ 
tained  in  v.^®.  v6fji(p  is  manifestly  in  the  legalistic  sense;  on  the 
force  of  eV,  see  on  irapa  rw  6e^  is  a  most  significant  element 
of  the  sentence.  By  it  the  apostle  makes  clear  that  as  over 
against  the  verdict  of  law  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence 
he  is  now  speaking  of  the  actual  attitude  of  God.  Cf.  notes 
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That  the  clause  preceding  8rj\op  is  the  subject  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  SijXov  icTTi,  and  the  following  clause  the  proof  of  it, 
rather  than  the  reverse,  which  is  grammatically  possible,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  following  clause  is  a  quotation  from 
O.  T.,  and,  therefore,  valuable  for  proof  of  the  apostle’s  as¬ 
sertion  while  not  itself  requiring  to  be  proved. 

oTi  “  'O  S</eato?  £K  TTio-Tew?  ^rtaerai;’  “because.  The  righteous 
man  shall  live  by  faith.”  On  the  use  of  orq  see  on  oti  .  .  . 
hrjXov  above.  In  the  quotation  from  Hr,b.  2*  the  apostle  finds 
an  affirmation  of  his  own  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  particular  sense  which  the  words  bore  for  Paul  and  which 
he  intended  them  to  convey  to  his  readers  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  determined  rather  by  Pauline  usage  in  general,  and  by  the 
part  which  the  sentence  plays  in  the  apostle’s  argument," than 
by  the  meaning  which  the  original  Heb.  had  for  the  prophet. 
Py  these  considerations  0  Bikuio^  is  shown  to  be  a  forensic 
rather  than  an  ethical  term,  the  man  approved  of  God,  rather 
than  the  morally  righteous;  Triarew  bears  its  usual  active 
sense,  required  by  the  context,  “faith.”  ^ijcreTai,  “shall  live,” 
refers  either  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life  (cf.  Rom.  8®’ 
as  the  highest  good  and  goal  to  which  justification  looks,  or,  by 
metonymy,  to  justification  itself.  It  is  justification,  in  any 
case,  that  is  chiefly  in  mind.  Cf.  the  other  instances  of  quota¬ 
tion  from  0.  T.,  in  which  the  word  occurs  (v.'^  Rom.  i”  10®). 
The  terms  Swato?  and  fjjo-cTot  thus  combine  to  express  the 
idea  of  divine  approval,  and  the  sentence  in  effect  means,  “  It 
is  by  faith  that  he  who  is  approved  of  God  is  approved  (and 
saved).”  Cf.  Rom.  i>’,  where  the  same  passage  is  quoted  and 
the  context  requires  the  same  meaning.  On  the  relation  of 
this  meaning  to  the  original  sense  of  Hab.  2\  see  below. 

For  defence  of  the  view  that  refers  to  “life,”  but,  as  alv'ays 

when  Paul  speaks  of  life,  to  physical  life,  see  Kabisch,  Eschalologie  des 
Panins,  pp.  S2ff. 

The  Hebrew  of  Hab.  2«  reads:  The  Lxx  read:  h 

Zk  Sfxatoq  sx  Thxediq  ;aou  ^TjjETat.  njiDK  signifies  “faithfulness,”  “stead¬ 
fastness,”  “integrity.”  The  prophet  confronted  by  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  wicked  Babylonian  nation  over  Israel  aflSrms  his  con- 
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viction  that  in  the  end  righteous  Israel  will  for  her  steadfastness 
prosper.  The  use  of  the  passage  with  the  active  sense  of  icbTi?  in¬ 
volves  no  radical  perversion  of  its  meaning,  since  faith  in  this  sense 
might  easily  be  conceived  to  be  an  ingredient  or  basis  of  faithfulness. 
Yet  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  Paul  arrived  at  the  active 
meaning  by  such  an  inferential  process.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  as 
likely  that  he  took  the  passage  at  what  was  for  him  the  face  value  of 
the  Lxx  translation. 


12.  0  Be  vofio^i  ovK  eariv  i/c  7rtcrTeco9,  ^‘and  the  law  is  not 
of  faith.”  That  is,  the  principles  of  legalism  and  of  faith  are 
mutually  exclusive  as  bases  of  justification.  It  would  have 
been  formally  more  exact  to  have  used  o  vo^xo^  and  ^  TrtcrTt?  or 
e$  ep^o)v  vofxov  and  ifc  7rt(JT€C09.  But  with  essential  clearness 
the  apostle  employs  in  the  predicate  the  prepositional  phrase 
that  was  the  watchword  of  the  one  doctrine,  though  for  the 
other  he  had  used  in  the  subject  a  nominative  in  preference 
to  the  grammatically  harsh  prepositional  expression.  By  this 
assertion  the  apostle  excludes  the  thought  of  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  principles.  Faith  is  one  thing,  legalism  another, 
and  as  bases  of  justification  they  can  not  be  combined.  No 
doubt  there  were  those  who  sought  to  combine  them,  admitting 
that  justification  was  by  faith,  but  claiming  that  obedience  to 
law  was  nevertheless  requisite  to  salvation;  as  a  modern  Chris¬ 
tian  will  affirm  that  religion  is  wholly  a  spiritual  matter,  yet 
feel  that  he  is  surer  of  salvation  if  he  has  been  baptised. 

aX)C  ‘‘'O  7roL7jcra<;  avra  ^rjaeTai  iv  auTof9.”  ^‘but,  He  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in  them.”  The  aWd  marks  the  antithesis 
between  this  statement  of  0.  T.  (Lev.  18^),  which  the  apostle 
takes  as  a  statement  of  the  principle  of  legalism,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  just  denied  that  this  principle  and  that  of  faith  might 
somehow  be  reconciled  or  reduced  to  one.  One  must  mentally 
supply  after  dX)C  ‘Hhe  law  says.”  Thus  to  the  principle  of 
legalism  stated  in  its  negative  form  in  v.^®  and  set  over  against 
the  quotation  from  Habakkuk  with  its  affirmation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith,  the  apostle  adds  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
legalism  in  its  positive  form,  also  taken  like  that  in  v.*®  from 
O.  T.  On  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  apostle  thus  quotes 
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O.  T.  for  both  doctrines,  see  on  vJ®,  and  more  fully  in  fine  print 
below. 

13.  X^tcTTO?  7jixa9  i^rjr^opaaev  i/c  fcardpa^  tov  vopLOV 
‘Xhrist  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.’^  ‘‘The  curse 
.of  the  law”  here  spoken  of  can  consistently  with  the  context 
be  none  other  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  v.^®,  viz.,  the 
curse  which  the  legalistic  passages  of  O.  T.  pronounce  on  those 
who  do  not  perfectly  obey  its  statutes.  As  pointed  out  above 
on  v.io,  this  is  not  the  judgment  of  God.  To  miss  this  fact  is 
wholly  to  misunderstand  Paul.  But  if  the  curse  is  not  an 
expression  of  God’s  attitude  towards  men,  neither  is  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  it  a  judicial  act  in  the  sense  of  release  from  penalty, 
but  a  release  from  a  false  conception  of  God’s  attitude,  viz., 
from  the  belief  that  God  actually  deals  with  men  on  a  legalistic 
basis.  The  work  here  ascribed  to  Christ  is,  therefore,  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  spoken  of  in  Rom.  3212.,  and  there  said  to 
be  accomplished  by  Christ  in  his  death,  viz.,  a  revelation  of  the 
way  of  achieving  acceptance  with  God,  a  demonstration  of 
the  divine  character  and  attitude  towards  men. 

The  verb  found  in  late  writers  only  from  the  Lxx 

(Dan.  2«  only)  down,  is  used  in  two  senses:  (i)  “to  buy  up,”  or,  figurative¬ 
ly,  “  to  secure”  (by  adroitness) :  Diod.  Sic.  36.  2^;  and  (2)  “  to  redeem,  to 
deliver  at  cost  of  some  sort  to  the  deliverer.”  The  middle  occurs  once 
in  Eph.  and  once  in  Col.  in  the  former  sense  in  the  phrase  e^aYopd^;£a0at 
xbv  y.atp6v.  The  active  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Dan.  2K  The 
active  is  found  in  the  second  sense  in  Gal.  4*?  T0O9  v6pLou 
i^ocyopi^r).  The  meaning  here  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  4*,  “  to  de¬ 
liver,  to  secure  release  for  one,”  probably  with  the  implication  conveyed 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  (the  simple  verb  dyopi^^o)  means 
“  to  buy,”  and  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Lxx)  that  such  de¬ 
liverance  involves  cost  of  some  kind  (effort,  suffering,  or  loss)  to  him 
who  effects  it.  The  question  to  whom  the  price  is  paid  is  irrelevant, 
unless  demanded  by  the  context,  intruding  into  later  usage  of  the  word 
an  idea  left  behind  in  its  earlier  development. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  in  the  phrase  ex  Tfjq  xaTJcpac; 
ToC  v6[aou  the  apostle  has  in  mind  some  phase,  aspect,  or  conception 
of  the  law  of  God,  not  civil  law  or  law  in  an  inclusive  sense  of  the 
word.  It  has  been  maintained  above  that  he  refers  to  law  legalisti- 
cally  understood,  and  to  deliverance  from  the  curse  which  God  is 
falsely  supposed  to  pronounce  upon  men  on  the  basis  of  such  a  law. 
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In  support  of  this  interpretation  and  against  the  view,  that  the  law  here 
spoken  of  is  law  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word  (see  detached  note  on 
NoiJioq,  esp.  V  2  a,  b,  c,  d),  or  that  the  deliverance  is  the  forgiveness  of 
the  individual,  are  the  following  considerations. 

(a)  l^roughout  this  passage  Paul  is  speaking  of  law  legalistically 

understood,  law  as  a  body  of  statutes  for  failure  to  obey  any  of  which 
men  are  under  a  curser^  This  is  especially  clear  in  iq-v.).  In 

the  phrase  xaTcipa  xoJT  v6pLou  itself  there  is,  indeed,  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  taking  v6p.oq  in  the  abstract-historical  sense  (cf.  Rom. 
and  detached  note  on  Nopioq  V  2  b),  and  understanding  by  it  the  con¬ 
demnation  which  God  actually  pronounces  upon  those  who  not  simply 
fall  short  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  the  law,  but  hold  down 
the  truth  in  iniquity  (Rom.  i*»),  who  disobey  the  truth  and  obey 
iniquity  (28),  who  though  they  may  be  hearers  of  the  law  are  not  doers 
of  it  (2^*).  xaTocpa  would  in  that  case  represent  substantially  the  idea 
expressed  by  6?ytq  in  Rom.  2^,  to  which  it  is  practically  equivalent. 
Nor  is  an  abrupt  change  to  law  in  another  sense  in  itself  impossible. 
It  might  easily  occur  if  the  change  of  sense  were  made  evident,  as  it  is 
in  Rom.  3*^  and  in  various  other  passages,  or  if  the  argument  were 
such  and  the  two  meanings  so  related  that  the  logic  of  the  passage 
would  be  but  little  affected^  whether  the  meaning  be  retained  or 
changed,  as  in  Rom.  212.  13^^  But  in  the  present  passage  these  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  exist.  The  continuity  and  validity  of  the  argument 
depend  on  the  word  in  the  present  verse  meaning  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  verses./  Indeed,  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  chapter  for 
a  change  in  the  meaning  or  reference  of  the  word  v6’^oq.  Yet,  it  must 
also  be  recognised  that  the  law  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  legal¬ 
ism  in  the  abstract,  but  a  concrete  historical  reality.  It  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Moses  (v.^Ol  its  fundamental  principle 
is  expressed  in  a  definite  passage  of  O.  T.  (v.^^).  'T 

(b)  |The  tense  of  the  verb  I^TQ^opaaev  is  itstifan  argument  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  deliverance  referred  to  nqj;  ^  an  often  repeated  individual 
experience  but  as  an  epochal  event.Jc^ut  there  are  other  more  decisive 
considerations.  Thus  (i)  it  is  achieved  by  Ghrist  on  the  cross;  (ii)  its 
primary  effect  is  in  relation  to  the  Jews;  fon  the  use  of  the  article  with 
v6p.ou  in  V.  18,  excluding  a  qualitative  use  of  ^he  noun,  and  the  antithesis 
of  ‘Jj'tJ.aq  in  V.  to  Ta  sBvtq  in  v.  necessitate  referring  the  former  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  Jews;  and  (iii)  the  purpose  of  the  redemptive  act  is  to 
achieve  a  certain  result  affecting  the  Gentiles  as  a  class.  These  facts 
combine  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  not,  e.  g.^  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  individual,  his  release  from  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  but 
of  a  result  once  for  all  achieved  in  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.j/ 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  of  the  dtxoXuxpwaK;  of  Rom.  38*  rather 
than  of  the  X6xo(oaiq  of  i  Pet.  ii*. 
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LBut  the  fact  that  the  deliverance  is  an  epochal  event  confirms  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  it  is  law  in  a  legalistic  sense  that  is  here  referred  to.  Con¬ 
demnation  for  failure  to  fulfil  law  in  the  ethical  sense  is  not  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  death  of  Christ.^  Cf.  chap.  5**®-  Rom.  2^'^^  Nor 
can  the  reference  be  to  the  law"^ as  a  historic  regime,  the  Mosaic  system 
as  such.  /For  though  Rom.  io<  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  in  this  sense,  and  though  the  apostle  un¬ 
doubtedly  held  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  not  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  statutes  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  such,  yet  (i)  release 
from  obligation  to  obey  statutes  is  not  naturally  spoken  of  as  release 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  (ii)  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  statutes 
is  foreign  to  this  context.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  take  the  term  in 
sense,  yet  as  referring  to  an  actual  historically  existent 

Yet  the  release  from  the  curse  of  the  law  can  not  be  the  abolition  of 
legalism  in  the  sense  that  the  divine  government  before  Christ  having 
been  on  a  legalistic  basis  is  henceforth  of  a  different  character.  Against 
any  interpretation  that  makes  the  curse  of  the  law  a  divine  condem¬ 
nation  of  men  on  grounds  of  legalism,  in  force  from  Moses  to  Christ, 
it  is  a  decisive  objection  that  the  apostle  both  elsewhere  and  in  this 
very  chapter  insists  that  God  had  never  so  dealt  with  men,  but  that 
the  principle  of  faith  established  before  law  was  not  set  aside  by  it 
(see  esp.  v.‘0. 

Neither  can  we  suppose  that  Paul,  though  admitting  that  legalism 
had  historic  existence  in  the  O.  T.  period  and  concrete  expression  in 
O.  T.,  denied  to  it  all  value  and  authority,  as  if,  e.  g.,  it  were  a  work  of 
the  devil.  For  he  elsewhere  declares  that  the  law  is  holy  and  righteous 
and  good  (Rom.  and  in  this  chap,  (vv.i*^  )  implies  that  it  had  its 
legitimate  divinely  appointed  function.  Exalting  the  older  principle 
of  faith  above  the  later  law,  the  apostle  yet  sees  value  and  legitimacy 
in  both. 

The  only  explanation  that  meets  these  conditions  is  that  in  the  his¬ 
toric  legalism  of  0.  T.  Paul  saw  a  real  but  not  an  adequate  disclosure 
of  the  divine  thought  and  will,  one  which  when  taken  by  itself  and 
assumed  to  be  complete  gave  a  false  notion  of  God’s  attitude  towards 
men. 

The  curse  of  the  law  is  the  verdict  of  a  reality,  of  the  law  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  0.  T.  revelation.  But  so  isolated  it  expressed, 
according  to  Paul,  not  the  truth  but  a  fraction  of  it;  for  the  law,  he  held, 
was  never  given  full  possession  of  the  field,  never  set  aside  the  pre¬ 
viously  revealed  principle  of  faith  (3^^).  Its  function  was  never  that 
of  determining  the  standing  of  men  with  God.  The  curse  of  the  law 
was,  therefore,  an  actual  curse  in  the  sense  that  it  expressed  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  legalism,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  on  whom  it  fell  was  ac- 


its  legalistic 
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cursed  of  God.  It  was  a  disclosure  of  the  status  of  a  man  on  a  basis 
of  merit  estimated  by  actual  achievement,  not  of  God’s  attitude  towards 
him.  The  latter,  Paul  maintained,  was  determined  by  other  than 
legalistic  considerations,  by  his  faith  (v.«),  by  his  aspiration,  his  striv¬ 
ing,  the  fundamental  character  of  his  life  and  conduct  (Rom.  2^'^^). 

[Put  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “the  curse  of  the  law,”  and 
if  deliverance  from  it  was  an  epochal  event  accomplished  by  the  death 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  it  must  have  been  achieved  through  the  reve¬ 
latory  value  of  the  event,  by  that  which  God  through  that  event 
revealed;  and  this  either  in  the  sense  that  God  thereby  announced  the 
end  of  that  system  of  legalism  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  came  in  to 
achieve  a  temporary  purpose,  or  in  that  he  thereby  revealed  his  own 
attitude  towards  men,  and  so  gave  evidence  that  legalism  never  was 
the  basis  of  his  judgment  of  menj  It  is  the  first  of  these  thoughts  that 
Paul  has  apparently  expressed  "'in  Rom.  io<,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
here.  Yet  it  is  more  consonant  both  with  the  fact  that  Paul  speaks 
of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  rather  than  from  the  law,  and 
with  what  follows  (see  below  on  Ysv6pLevo?  .  .  .  xocTdtpa,  etc.)  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  as  in  Rom.  3’^®-  58^  he  is  speaking  of  a  disclosure  of  the  un¬ 

changed  and  unchangeable  attitude  of  God. 

If,  indeed,  and  in  so  far  as  the  law  is  thought  of  as  brought  to  an 
end,  it  is  probably  in  the  sense  that  this  results  from  the  revelation 
of  God’s  character  rather  than  by  anything  like  a  decree  in  terms  abolish¬ 
ing  it.  This  is  also  not  improbably  the  thought  that  underlies  Rom.  lo^ 

fy€i'6fji€Po<^  vTrep  7]jjLwv  tcardpa,  “becoming  a  curse  for  us.” 
/cardpa^  literally  “a  curse/’  “an  execration/’  “an  expression  or 
sentence  of  reprobation”  (as  in  the  preceding  clause  and 
is  evidently  here  used  by  metonymy,  since  a  person  can  not 
become  a  curse  in  a  literal  sense.  Such  metonymy  is  common 
in  Paul.  Cf.  the  use  of  irepiTopbrj  for  the  circumcised,  and 
aKpo^varia  for  Gentiles  in  2^'  ^  and  Rom.  3^®.  Cf,  also  i  Cor. 
“who  became  wisdom  to  us  from  God,  and  righteousness  and 
sanctification  and  redemption”;  but  esp.  2  Cor.  5^1 ;  “Him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf  {virep  r}po)v)^  that 
we  might  become  righteousness  of  God  in  him.”  As  there 
dpaprca  stands  in  a  sense  for  dpdpTo:Xo<;  and  BifcaLoavvrj  for 
BLKaio<;,  so  doubtless  here  /cardpa  stands  for  [eViJ/carapaTO? 
as  the  imKardpaTo^^  in  the  following  quotation  also  suggests. 
More  important  is  the  fact,  which  the  close  connection  with  the 
phrase  e/c  ttJ?  Kardpa^  rov  vofiov  indicates,  that  Kardpa  here 
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refers  to  a  curse  of  the  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  a  curse  of  God.  ^evo^evo^  is  probably  a 
participle  of  means,  the  whole  phrase  expressing  the  method 
by  which  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse,  virep  r]}xo)v 
means  “on  our  behalf.’’  It  can  not  be  pressed  to  mean  “in  our 
place”  (avTL).  See  further  on  i^,  virep  tmv  afiapritav  ypoov. 
Precisely  in  what  sense  and  how  Christ  came  under  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  how  this  availed  to  deliver  us  from  that  curse, 
must  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  quotation  by  which 
Paul  supports  his  affirmation. 

The  following  are  conceivable  meanings  of  the  phrase  Y£v6[jLevo? 
.  .  .  xaTdpa,  taken  by  itself:  (i)  Christ  became  a  curse  in  that  he  was 
the  object  of  divine  reprobation,  personally  an  object  of  divine  dis¬ 
approval.  (2)  He  became  the  actual  object  of  divine  reprobation 
vicariously,  enduring  the  penalty  of  others’  sins.  (3)  He  experienced 
in  himself  God’s  wrath  against  sinners,  not  as  himself  the  object  of 
divine  wrath,  but  vicariously  and  by  reason  of  his  relation  to  men. 
(4)  He  was  the  object  of  human  execration — cursed  by  men.  In  this 
case  Y£v6pL£voq  would  be  a  participle  not  of  means,  but  of  accompany¬ 
ing  circumstance,  the  phrase  suggesting  the  cost  at  which  Jesus  re¬ 
deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  How  he  did  so  would  be  left 
entirely  unsaid.  (5)  He  fell  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  not  of  God  or 
of  men.  The  first  of  these  five  interpretations  is  easily  excluded  by  its 
utter  contrariety  to  Paul’s  thought  about  God’s  attitude  towards  Christ 
and  the  righteousness  of  his  judgments.  The  second,  though  often 
affirmed,  is  not  sustained  by  any  unambiguous  language  of  the  apostle. 
The  third  is  probably  quite  consistent  with  the  apostle’s  thought.  As 
in  2  Cor.  5^1  he  says  that  “him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin 
for  us,  that  we  might  become  righteousness  of  God  in  him,”  not  mean¬ 
ing  that  Christ  actually  became  sinful,  but  that  by  reason  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  men  he  experienced  in  himself  the  consequences  of  sin.  so  by 
this  language  he  might  mean  that  Jesus  by  reason  of  his  sympathetic 
relation  with  men  experienced  in  himself  the  curse  of  God  upon  men  for 
their  sin.  But  there  is  no  expression  of  this  thought  in  the  context, 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  inharmonious  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
xaxdcpa  throughout  the  passage.  The  fourth  is  equally  possible  in 
itself,  but,  like  all  the  preceding,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does 
not,  as  the  context  suggests,  make  the  curse  that  of  the  law.  The 
fifth,  though  without  support  in  any  other  passage  of  the  apostle’s 
writings,  is  most  consonant  with  the  context,  if  not  actually  required 
by  it. 
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OTL  ^e^paiTTaL^  “’ETrt/cara/oaTO?  Tra?  0  fcpejJidixevo^  eirl  ^ijXoVj^^ 
because  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree.'"'  The  quotation,  from  Deut.  212^,  is  introduced  to  sup¬ 
port  the  statement  that  Christ  became  a  curse,  not  that  he 
thereby  “delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,”  or  that  it 
was  “for  us.”  The  original  passage  refers  to  the  body  of  a 
criminal  which,  after  the  man  had  been  put  to  death,  was 
hanged  upon  a  tree.  In  such  a  case  it  is  said,  “Thou  shalt 
surely  bury  him  the  same  day;  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  the 
curse  of  God,  that  thou  defile  not  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance.”  Between  this  passage 
and  the  fact  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking  there  seems  to 
be  only  a  superficial  connection.  On  the  question  whether  the 
apostle  found  a  more  real  connection,  see  below. 

Deut.  2 1 23,  which  in  the  Lxx  reads  oxi  x£/.aTT]pa^lvo(;  Cncb  OeoO  xac 
xp£pLi:pL£vo<;  Ixl  ^6Xou,  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  support  to  Paul  s 
previous  statement  that  Christ  became  a  curse  for  us  in  several  ways: 
(i)  YsvbpLsvoq  xctTcipa  being  understood  to  have  any  of  the  first  three 
meanings  suggested  above,  the  0.  T.  passage  may  be  quoted  purely 
for  its  verbal  resemblance  to  the  assertion  which  the  apostle  has  made; 
there  is  manifestly  nothing  in  its  real  meaning  to  support  the  assertion 
that  Christ,  who  died  not  for  his  own  sins  but  as  an  innocent  man, 
came  in  any  sense  under  the  curse  of  God.  Its  use  for  this  purpose 
would  be  verbalism  pure  and  simple.  (2)  If  ysv6[jl£vo(;  xaxapa  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  reprobation  of  men,  the  passage  may  be  used 
to  explain  that  reprobation,  men  naturally  looking  upon  one  who  died 
the  death  of  a  criminal  as  actually  such  and  under  the  curse  of  God. 
(3)  If  xaxapa  refers  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  then  the  quotation  may  be 
understood  to  define  precisely  how  and  in  what  sense  he  became  a 
curse  of  the  law.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  affirms  that  whoever  is  hanged 
on  a  tree  is  accursed,  and  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  he  falls  under  this 
verdict  and  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  inasmuch  as  this  verdict  is 
manifestly  false  and  monstrous,  in  it  the  law  does  not  so  much  con¬ 
demn  Christ  as  itself,  and  thereby,  since  false  in  one  it  may  be  so  in 
all,  it  emancipates  us  from  the  fear  of  its  curse.  Or,  (4),  with  somewhat 
less  of  literalism  xaxcipa  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  curse  of  the 
law,  the  0.  T.  quotation,  however,  being  cited  not  solely  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  of  hanging  on  the  tree,  but  to  all  that  the  crucifixion 
represents.  Law  and  he  who  takes  his  stand  on  law,  must  say  that 
Christ,  having  died  on  the  cross,  is  a  sinner — i.  e.,  that  under  law  no 
one  could  come  to  such  a  death  who  was  not  himself  guilty  of  sin — as 
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vividly  the  law  says  in  the  words  of  the  quotation.  But  in  that  verdict 
of  legalism  it  condemns  itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  Christ  the  righteous 
died  the  death  of  the  cross  it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  God  is 
not  one  of  legalism,  but  of  love  and  of  vicarious  suffering,  the  righteous 
for  the  wicked. 

Of  these  various  interpretations  the  last  two  alone  comport  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  curse  of  the  law  of  which  Paul  is  speaking  throughout 
the  passage,  and  the  last  is  preferable  because  more  consonant  with 
the  fact  that  for  Paul  generally  the  cross  signifies  not  the  outward  fact 
that  Jesus  died  by  crucifixion  or  on  a  tree,  but  all  that  the  fact  stood 
for  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  the  principles  of  his  dealings  with  men. 
See  I  Cor.  Sq  understood,  the  quotation  serves  the  same 

purpose  as  those  in  vv.^®-  viz.,  to  show  the  impossible  position  in 
which  the  logic  of  legalism  lands  its  advocates.  The  argument  is 
akin,  also,  to  that  of  in  that  it  uses  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
refute  the  legalist,  Paul  there  saying  that  legalism  makes  that  death 
needless,  here  that  it  proves  Christ  accursed.  The  omission  of  uxb  Ssou 
is  probably  due,  as  Ltft.  suggests,  to  a  shrinking  of  the  apostle  from 
the  suggestion  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  God’s  reprobation. 

If  both  the  latter  interpretations  be  rejected  because  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  under  these  words  there  lies  so  much  thought  not  directly 
expressed  (though  this  objection  will  hold  against  any  interpretation 
that  seeks  to  ascertain  the  real  thought  of  the  apostle)  our  choice  of  a 
substitute  would  probably  be  among  the  following  combinations  of 
views  already  separately  objected  to:  (i)  The  curse  of  the  law  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  real  curse,  the  death  on  the  cross  a  penal  expiation  of 
it,  and  the  0.  T.  passage  a  proof  of  its  penal  character.  The  serious 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  that  the  0.  T.  passage  is  related 
to  the  fact  which  it  is  supposed  to  sustain  in  a  purely  verbal  and 
external  way,  for  in  view  of  3^*'  and  4^*  (on  which,  however,  see  the 
possibility  that  these  are  early  scribal  glosses)  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  Paul  was  incapable  of  such  a  use  of  scripture,  but  that  in  making 
the  curse  of  the  law  a  real  curse  (of  God)  this  interpretation  makes  the 
apostle  directly  contradict  the  very  proposition  which  he  is  maintain¬ 
ing  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  that  men  are  not  judged  by  God  on  a  basis  of 
legalism.  Or  (2)  we  may  suppose  that  the  phrase  “the  curse  of  the 
law”  bears  the  meaning  required  by  the  context,  but  that  after  the 
first  clause  of  v.^*  the  apostle  abandons  thought  for  words,  and  seeks 
to  substantiate  his  assertion  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  by  affirming  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  curse  of  our 
sin,  and  that  he  sustains  this  statement  by  an  O.  T.  passage  which 
supports  it  in  sound  but  not  in  sense.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  lies  in  the  method  of  reasoning 
which  it  imputes  to  Paul.  Having  in  Xptaxdg  .  .  .  v6pLou  affirmed 
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our  release  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  according  to  this  interpretation 
he  substantiates  this  statement  by  affirming  that  Christ  became  a 
curse  in  a  quite  different  sense  of  the  words,  and  one  really  remote 
from  the  context.  That  the  scripture  that  he  quotes  supports  this 
statement  only  in  appearance  is  a  secondary  matter.  It  remains  to 
consider  as  a  final  possibility  (3)  the  view  that  the  apostle  follows 
up  his  affirmation  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
not  with  proof  or  explanation,  but  with  a  statement  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  cost  at  which  he  achieved  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  Yev6t».evo<;  .  .  .  %ocx&pcc,  referring  to  the  reprobation 
of  Christ  by  men.  Cf.  Heb.  12*;  see  (4)  on  p.  172.  The  0.  T. 
passage  then  explains  why  the  death  on  the  cross  led  men  to  look  on 
him  with  reprobation  as  one  accursed.  To  this  interpretation  the 
only  serious  objection  is  that  the  transition  from  the  idea  “cursed  by 
the  law”  to  “cursed  by  men”  is  expressed  only  negatively,  and  it 
would  seem  inadequately,  by  the  absence  of  any  limiting  phrase  after 
xaT(5:pa;  the  omission  of  the  Oicb  Oeou  of  the  Lxx  naturally  implies  the 
carrying  forward  of  a  reference  to  the  law.  In  order  of  probability 
this  view  stands  next  after  the  fourth  in  the  preceding  list. 

The  choice  between  interpretations  must  be  made,  not  on  the  ground 
that  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  supply  unexpressed  elements  of 
thought,  or  that  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  take  O.  T.  scripture 
in  its  historic  sense,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  apostle’s  usual  methods  of  thinking  to  argue  illogi- 
cally,  dealing  in  words  rather  than  thoughts,  or  to  express  reasonably 
consistent  thought  in  brief  and  obscure  language. 


14.  Lva  eU  ra  eOvr)  97  evXoyia  tov  'APpaafi  ^ivr)Tai  iv 
'Irjaov  X/oiCTTw,  ^Hhat  upon  the  Gentiles  might  come  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Abraham  in  Jesus  Christ.’^  In  this  clause  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  the  apostle  states  the  purpose  not  of  any  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  elements  of  v.^^,  but  of  the  whole  fact,  especially  the 
principal  eltoent,  i^rjyopaaev  .  .  .  tov  vopov.  By  57  evKoyla 
TOV  ^A^padpu  must  be  understood,  in  the  light  of  w.^*  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  justification  by  faith,  which,  according  to  Paul’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Gen.  12^  (cf.  Gen.  28^),  was  promised  beforehand 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  which  they  shared  with  him.  This  blessing 
came  to  the  Gentiles  in  Jesus  Christ  in  that  it  was  through  him 
that  the  purpose  of  God  to  accept  men  by  faith  was  revealed, 
and  that  through  faith  in  him  they  enter  into  actiial  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  blessing. 
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dq  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  marking  its  object  as  the  destination 
of  a  movement.  Cf.  i  Thes.  i®.  In  ev  TYjaoCi  the  preposition 

is  doubtless  used  in  its  basal  sense;  cf.  on  2l^ 

’Ev  T-rjaoO  XptJTtp  is  the  reading  of  NB  Syr.  (psh.)  Aeth.,  most 
authorities  reading  ev  X.  ’I.  The  facts  stated  in  the  textual  note  on 
2“  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  mss.,  together  with  the  high 
authority  of  SB,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  ev  Xpiaxq)  TTQaoO  is  a 
corruption  due  to  assimilation  of  the  text  to  the  usual  form.  Cf.  the 
other  instances  of  SB  and  secondary  authorities  against  the  other 
uncials  in  3^-  5*1  6‘o. 

Lj^a  T^v  eirayyeXLav  rod  7rv€Vfiaro<;  Xdfioi^iev  htd  TrtcrTecu'?. 
'‘that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith.”  T^v  iTrayyeXiav  rod  7rpevfiaro<;  is  a  metonymic  phrase 
meaning  the  promised  Spirit.  Cf.  Lk.  24^^  Acts  26®  Heb. 

and  especially  Acts  2^^.  See  also  the  similar  cases  of  eXTr/? 
meaning  “that  which  is  hoped  for,”  chap.  5®  Col.  i®.  This  sec¬ 
ond  tVa-clause  is  probably  to  be  taken,  not  as  dependent  on 
the  first,  but  as  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  the  implied  subject 
as  referring  to  Christians  as  such,  rather  than  to  be¬ 
lieving  Jews,  as  is  probably  the  case  in  v.^^;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Jews  could  be 
conditioned  upon  the  Gentiles  obtaining  the  blessing  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  if  the  two  clauses  referred  to  Gentiles  and  Jews  re¬ 
spectively  this  antithesis  would  probably  have  been  indicated 
by  an  expressed  in  the  second  clause.  Obviously  the 

latter  can  not  refer  to  the  Gentiles  only.  Christ’s  redemption 
of  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  had  then  as  co-ordinate  ends 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  and  justification  through  faith 
apart  from  works  of  law,  to  the  Gentile,  and  the  bestowment 
of  the  promised  Spirit  on  those  that  have  faith.  The  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  end  as  respects  this  second  clause  seems  ob¬ 
viously  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  redemption  of  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  by  their  enlightenment  as  to  God’s  true  at¬ 
titude  to  them  carries  with  it  the  revelation  of  faith  as  the 
means  by  which  men  become  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
through  such  faith  they  receive  the  Spirit.  Cf.  v.^;  also  vv.^^-^® 
and  4®.  These  final  clauses,  therefore,  with  their  double  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work,  confirm  the 
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conclusion  already  reached  that  the  redemption  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  was  an  epochal  event,  having  its  significance  and  its 
redemptive  power  in  the  revelation  which  it  conveys  of  the  true 
attitude  of  God  towards  men. 

Whether  in  speaking  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  the  apostle  has  in 
mind  the  prophecy  of  Joel.  2^8  Ezek.  3627,  or,  being  acquainted  with 
the  tradition  underlying  Acts  i®,  refers  to  a  promise  of  Jesus  can  not 
be  stated  with  certainty.  It  is  possible  that  the  second  final  clause 
is  to  be  taken  as,  to  this  extent,  epexegetic  of  the  first  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  definition  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham.  In  that  case  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  has  learned  to  interpret 
this  as  having  reference  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  This  possibility  is 
in  a  measure  favoured  by  the  use  of  IxocY^eXta  in  vv.  7«.  17  Qf  promise 
to  Abraham. 

4.  Argument  from  the  irrevocahleness  of  a  covenant  and 
the  priority  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  to 
the  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  covenant  is  still  in  force 

(315-18). 

Drawing  his  argument  from  the  common  knowledge  of  men 
that  contracts  once  agreed  to  can  not  be  modified  (except  by 
mutual  consent),  the  apostle  applies  this  thought  to  the  cov¬ 
enant  with  Abraham,  contending  that  the  law  coming  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards  can  not  modify  it. 

^^Brethren,  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  men.  Though  it 
he  man^s,  yet  a  covenant  once  established  no  one  annuls  or  adds 
to.  i^^Now  to  Abraham  were  the  promises  spoken,  and  to  his 
seed.^^  He  saith  not,  And  to  the  seeds, as  of  many,  but  as  of 
one,  “And  to  ihy  seed,”  which  is  Christ.)  ^'^Now  this  I  mean: 
A  covenant  previously  established  by  God,  the  law,  which  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  does  7iot  annul  so  as  to  make 
inoperative  the  promise.  ^^For  if  the  inheritance  is  of  law,  it  is 
no  longer  of  promise;  but  to  Abraham  God  granted  it  by  promise. 

15.  ASeXcpoi,  Kara  avOpoiirov  “Brethren,  I  speak  from 

the  point  of  view  of  men.”  On  the  use  of  aSeXcpof,  see  on  i^. 
Its  use  here  is  probably  due  to  the  apostle’s  feeling  that  he  is 
now  addressing  the  Galatians  more  directly  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph,  in  which  he  was  really  speaking  to  the  judaisers 
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whose  argument  he  was  refuting,  and  to  his  desire  to  secure 
their  friendly  attention.  On  fcara  avOpo^irov,  see  on  The 
regular  meaning  of  the  phrase  after  a  verb  is,  “as  men  do,’'  the 
specific  point  of  resemblance  being  indicated  in  the  context. 
Here  this  general  meaning  naturally  becomes,  “I  speak  as  men 
do  about  their  affairs”  {cj.  i  Cor.  9^),  i.  c.,  “I  draw  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  common  human  practice.”  A  reference  to  human 
authority  such  as  is  suggested  in  i  Cor.  9®  is  improbable  here, 
both  because  there  is  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  context  and 
because  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  argument  which 
such  a  reference  would  imply  is  uncalled  for  and  without  value 
for  the  apostle’s  purpose. 

o/iw?  avOpoiirov  K€Kvp(jopi€V7)v  SLa67]Kr]P  ovBeh  aOerel 
eTrLhiaTacaerat.  “Though  it  be  man’s,  yet  a  covenant  once 
established  no  one  annuls  or  adds  to.”  Of  the  force  of  o/ico? 
two  views  are  possible:  (i)  It  may  mark  an  antithesis  between 
Kara  avOpo^irov  and  what  follows.  In  this  case,  since 

avOpwTTOv,  etc.,  is  not  directly  adversative  to  fcara  .  .  .  Xe^o;, 
the  second  member  of  the  antithesis  must  be  supposed  to  be 
suggested  by,  rather  than  expressed  in,  the  words  that  follow; 
most  probably  by  the  w^hole  argument  of  vv.  The 

thought  will  then  be,  “Though  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men’s  affairs,  yet  what  may  be  so  said  is  not  without  force: 
a  man’s  ratified  covenant,”  etc.  (So  substantially  Riick. 
Olsh.,  cited  by  Wies.)  (2)  The  antithesis  may  be  between 
avOpcoirov  and  what  follows.  This  involves  a  trajection  by 
which  stands  not  in  its  natural  place  before  the  second 

member  of  the  antithesis,  but  before  the  first.  Cf.  i  Cor.  14^: 

Ta  a\l/v'^a  (pcoP'^v  SiBovTa  .  .  .  iav  BiCLdToX^v  TOi? 
(j)06yyoL^  Bw  .  .  .  where  indicates  an  antithesis  be¬ 

tween  a\pvxO'  and  (jxjov^v  BiBovra,  or  more  probably  between 

BiBovra  and  eav  BiaaroX^v  .  .  .  With  this  pas¬ 

sage  have  been  compared  also  Plat.  Phaed,  91C  (^ofielraL 
V  opux)^  Kal  Oeiorepov  koX  koXXlop  op  tov  acoparo^  irpo- 

airoXXvT^TaL  ip  appopia^  elBei  ovaa),  Thuc.  7.77^,  and  Xen. 
Cyr.  5.  (pyp  clv  outoj?  avp  pep  aol  o/ia?9  icai  ep 

Ty  TToXepCa  6pTe<;  Oappovpep).  Cf.  WM.  p.  693,  Kiihner-Gerth, 
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II  2,  p.  85.  In  this  case  the  contrast  is  between  the  haOi^fCT) 
as  man-made  and  its  irrevocability  after  its  ratification.  The 
first  view  has  the  advantage  of  grammatical  simplicity.  But 
in  view  of  the  instances  of  trajection,  including  the  only  other 
instance  of  in  Paul,  and  of  the  greater  logical  simplicity  of 
the  second  view,  it  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  KeKvpo^fxivqVj 
characterising  the  supposed  covenant  as  having  been  executed 
and  hence  actually  in  force,  expresses  a  thought  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in  Scad}]Kr]p^  but  adds  to  the  clearness  of  the  sentence. 
It  clearly  belongs  to  the  second  element  of  the  antithesis,  with 
ovBeh  aOerel.  The  validation  of  the  covenant  is  evidently  in 
the  apostle’s  mind  not,  like  avOpoyirov^  a  fact  in  spite  of  which 
no  one  annuls  it  or  adds  to  it,  but  the  ground  of  the  irrevoca¬ 
bility,  as  is  implied  in  the  re-expression  of  the  idea  in  the  word 
TrpOKeKvpo^pev7)V  in  v.^k  By  haOi^/CTj  must  be  understood  not 
“testament”  (as  Th.  Cremer,  Sief.  P.am.  Zahn,  ERV.mg.  Behm, 
Lohmeyer,  et  al,)  nor  “stipulation,”  “arrangement,”  in  a  sense 
broad  enough  to  cover  both  will  and  covenant  (Hauck  in  Th, 
St,  u,  Kr.,  1862,  pp.  514^.,  Segond,  and  Bous.),  but  as  the  usage 
of  N.  T.  in  general  and  of  Paul  in  particular  and  the  context  here 
require,  “covenant”  in  the  sense  of  the  O.  T.  (so  Mey. 

Alf.  Ell.  Ltft.  ERV.text,  ARV.  Beet).  Cf.  on  v.^b 
fuller  statement  of  the  evidence,  see  detached  note  on  AcaOi^KTfj 
pp.  496  /. 

’AvOpwxou.  The  singular  number  of  this  noun  furnishes  no  argument 
against  the  meaning  “covenant”  (a)  because,  as  will  appear  below, 
the  covenant  as  conceived  of  in  Hebrew  thought,  though  constituting 
a  relation  between  two  persons  often  proceeds  from  one,  and  (b)  be¬ 
cause  the  noun  is  here  most  naturally  understood  as  qualitative  as  in 
the  phrase  dvOgiuxov.  Cf.  dvOpdjxou  and  other  examples 

given  there. 

K£y.upa)pL^vriv  from  xup6a>,  cognate  with  xOgtoq  {cf.  the  adjectival  use 
in  I  Mac.  in  the  sense  “established”)  means  “validated,”  “effected,” 
“executed,”  referring  neither  to  the  drafting  of  an  agreement  or  will 
preceding  its  execution  nor  to  a  confirmation  which  follows  the  actual 
execution  (the  latter  sense  though  occurring  is  infrequent;  see  .^sch. 
Pers.  521,  and  4  Mac.  7»;  Plut.  Oral.  vit.  Lys.),  but  to  the  execution 
itself,  that  without  which  it  would  not  be  in  force  at  all.  The  prefix¬ 
ing  of  the  participle  to  8ia0TfixT]v,  therefore,  simply  emphasises  what  is 
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implied  in  the  word  itself,  pointing  out  that  what  is  referred  to  is  a 
BtaOiQXT)  actually  in  force,  not  simply  under  consideration  or  written  out 
but  not  yet  agreed  to  and  therefore  still  subject  to  modification.  Cf. 
Thuc.  8.  6®:  i]  .  .  .  xuptoaaaa  Tauxa  St£X66Tr).  Polyb.  i.  ii*: 

xal  xb  pibv  ffuv^Sptov  oiS*  el<;  x^Xo?  sxupwae  xt^v  .  .  .  Boeckh, 

C.  I.  G.  1570  a.  45.  xb  xb  xupcoBiv.  Gen.  23®®:  xal  ixupwOr)  b  (iYpbt; 

.  .  .  xy  ’A^paapi  £1:;  xxijatv  xdt^ou  xapa  xwv  ulwv  X^x.  (Aq.  uses  the  same 
word  in  Dan.  6*  (Lxx)*  xal  ouxwc;  b  ^aacX£6;;  Aap£io(;  laxTjas  xal 

£x6p(0C7£v.  Plut.  Alcib.  33I:  xb  pL£v  o5v  (piQ^tapia  xrjg  xaObSou  xp6x£pov  Ixe- 
xuptoxo.  See  also  Plut.  Sol.  30®;  Peric.  32®;  Pomp.  48®. 

ovBeh  aderel  ^  eTrihiardao-eTaL  is  to  be  taken  without 
qualification,  least  of  all  with  the  qualification,  ‘‘except  the 
contractor”  (so  Schm.,  Encyc.  Bib.  II  1611;  cf.  Zahn,  Bous. 
ad  loc.).  That  a  compact  may  be  modified  by  common  consent 
of  both  the  parties  to  it  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  but  simply 
assumed  and  ignored.  But  to  assume  that  either  party  alone  is 
excepted  is  to  deprive  the  statement  of  all  meaning.  For  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  assertion  itself  shows  that  the  BiaOi^/cT]  dvOpoy- 
TTOVj  which  Paul  uses,  fcard  dvOpoyiroVj  to  prove  the  un¬ 
changeableness  of  the  haOrjicri  of  God  is  a  covenant,  not  a 
will,  see  detached  note  on  AtaOi^fcrij  pp.  496^. 

’AOex^w,  “to  render  d'0£xoq”  (  =  without  place  or  standing,  invalid), 
occurs  from  Lxx  and  Polybius  down,  signifying  in  respect  to  laws  and 
the  like  “to  disregard,”  “to  violate”  (Polyb.  8.  2®;  Mk.  7*  Heb.  io®«), 
or  “to  annul,”  “to  abrogate”  (i  Mac.  ii®«  2  Mac.  13”);  of  persons  “to 
set  at  nought,”  “to  reject,”  “to  rebel  against”  (Deut.  21^*  Isa.  i*). 
Cf.  also  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  “To  annul”  is  clearly  the  meaning  here. 

’Ext5tax(5!aa£xat  furnishes  the  only  extant  instance  of  this  word, 
but  btaxdcaaw  is  frequent  both  in  Greek  writers  and  N.  T.  in  the  sense 
“to  arrange,”  “to  prescribe”;  the  middle  occurring  in  Plut.  in  the 
sense  “  to  make  a  will,”  “  to  order  by  will.”  The  compound  extbtaxiaaw 
evidently  signifies  “to  make  additional  prescriptions”  {cf.  IxtSiax^OrjiAt, 
Dio  Cass.  621®  and  £xt5ta0TQxir),  “codicil,”  Jos.  Ant.  17.  226  (9^)  and  ex¬ 
amples  cited  by  Norton,  A  Lexicographical  and  Historical  Study  of 
A:a0iQXTj  .  .  .  Chicago,  1908).  Whether  such  prescriptions  are  contrary 
to  the  original  compact  (they  of  course  modify  it  or  they  would  not  be 
added)  is  beside  the  mark;  a  compact  once  executed  can  not  be  changed. 

16.  Se  ^A/3padpi  eppeOrjaav  at  iirayryeXiaL  koX  T^aTrep- 
auTOv-  “Now  to  Abraham  were  the  promises  spoken, 
‘and  to  his  seed.^”  For  the  evidence  that  this  proposition  and 
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the  next  (v.^®)  are  parenthetical,  see  on  rovro  he  Xejoij  v.^^. 
The  promises  here  spoken  of  are  those  which  accompanied  the 
covenant  and  which  constituted  it  on  the  side  of  divine  grace. 
On  the  relation  of  promise  and  covenant,  see  detached  note 
on  AiaO'ijKrjj  p.  497,  and  cf.  Gen.  but  esp.  Gen.  17^-^ 

See  also  Cremer^o,  p.  1062.  The  apostle  more  commonly  uses 
the  singular  iTrayyeXia  (see  ^2. 29  Rom.  4^^*  but 

also  without  marked  difference  of  thought  employs  the  plural 
(see  V.21  and  Rom.  9^),  the  basis  for  which  is  in  the  repeated 
occasions  on  which  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  See  Gen.  1222- 

5. 18  iy2-8^  On  Paul’s  definition  of  the  content  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  see  on 
Kkr^povoixCa^  v.^®.  From  a  strictly  grammatical  point  of  view 
T(p  (TTreppaTL  is  a  dative  of  indirect  object  after  ippeOrjaav, 
But  it  is  only  by  a  rhetorical  figure  that  the  promises  are  said 
to  be  uttered  to  the  seed.  In  the  original  passage,  Gen.  13^® 
177-  and  in  this  sentence  by  intent  the  seed  are  included 
with  Abraham  in  those  to  whom  the  promises  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

ov  \eyeL  “  Kal  toc<;  aTreppaaiv”  ^9  eirl  TToWayv^  aX}C  (W9  ecj) 
ew  “Kal  ™  (TirippaTi  (jov^'  09  eaTiv  XpiaroV.  ''He  saith 
not,  And  to  the  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ.”  The  subject  of  Xe^et  to  be  supplied  in 
thought  is  doubtless  0  9e6<^  as  implied  in  viro  tov  Oeov  (v.^^).  «9 

indicates  that  the  following  expressions  refer  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  speaker,  0  ^€09,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "meaning 
this.”  Cf,  Th.  5.  V,  3.  cTTt  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  "in  re¬ 
spect  to,”  apparently  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T.,  but  is  found  in 
classical  writers.  Cf.  Th.  s,v.  hi.  1.  e.  If  these  words  are  from 
the  apostle  it  must  be  supposed  that  for  the  purpose  of  height¬ 
ening  the  impression  of  the  dignity  and  inviolability  of  the 
covenant  and  suggesting  the  impossibility  of  its  having  already 
received  its  fulfilment  before  the  law  came  in,  he  avails  him¬ 
self  of  an  unusual  use  of  aireppa  in  the  singular  as  meaning,  or 
applied  to,  an  individual  descendant,  and  founds  on  this  fact 
an  argument  for  referring  the  0.  T.  passage  to  Christ;  yet 
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probably  to  him  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  head  of  a 
spiritual  race;  cf.  the  use  of  Israel  as  meaning  the  race  of  Israel, 
Rom.  96*  but  especially  928  and  i  Cor.  This  is,  of 

course,  not  the  meaning  of  the  original  passage  referred  to 
(Gen.  1315^  or  if  or  ®).  But  neither  is  there  any  other  inter¬ 
pretation  which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  both  of  the  Gen. 
passages  and  of  the  context  here.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
decide  the  apostle’s  meaning;  cf.  on  It  is  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  apostle  derived  the  meaning  of  the  promise 
from  the  use  of  the  singular  airepixart.  He  is  well  aware  of 
the  collective  sense  of  the  word  crireppa  in  the  Gen.  passage  (see 
V.29  and  Rom.  He  doubtless  arrived  at  his  thought,  not 

by  exegesis  of  scripture,  but  from  an  interpretation  of  history, 
and  then  availed  himself  of  the  singular  noun  to  express  his 
thought  briefly.  It  should  be  observed  that  09  iariv  Xp^crro? 
is  in  any  case  an  assertion  of  the  apostle,  for  which  he  claims 
no  evidence  in  0.  T.  beyond  the  fact  that  the  promise  refers 
to  one  person.  On  the  possibility  that  the  words  ov  Xejei  .  .  . 
XpicTTo^;  are  the  work  of  an  early  editor  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
see  end  of  detached  note  on  ^TrepparL  and  ^Treppaaiv^  p.  509. 

17.  TOVTO  3e  Xe^co*  “Now  this  I  mean.”  The  function  of 
this  phrase  is  to  take  up  for  further  argument  or  explanation 
a  thought  already  expressed.  Cf.  i  Cor.  ii2and  similar  phrases 
in  I  Cor.  f^  16^®.  The  following  phrase,  ScaOi^KTjp 
7rpo/c€Kvpo)p€V7]v  VITO  TOv  shows  that  the  reversion  of 

thought  here  intended  is  to  the  0/^9  avOpcoTrov  tceKvpccpevrjv 
hia6rjK7]V  of  v.^^.  V.^®  is,  therefore,  parenthetical. 

^LaOrjKrjV  Trpo/ce/cvpo^pevijv  vtto  tov  Oeov  6  pera  rerpaKoaia 
Kal  rpiaKOVTa  hrj  r^e^ovois  vopo^  ovk  aKvpol,  ek  to  ku- 
rapy^crat  r^v  eirayyeXCav.  “A  covenant  previously  estab¬ 
lished  by  God,  the  law  which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  does  not  annul  so  as  to  make  inoperative  the 
promise.”  The  word  haOrjtcT]  is  itself  ambiguous,  meaning 
either  (a)  “covenant,”  “agreement,”  or  (b)  “will,”  “testa¬ 
ment.”  But  the  haOrjicT]  here  referred  to  is  manifestly  that 
spoken  of  in  Gen.,  chap.  17,  and  this  alike  in  the  thought  of  the 
O.  T.  writer,  of  the  Lxx  translators,  and  of  Paul  was  essentially 
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a  covenant.  Its  fulfilment  lay,  indeed,  in  part  in  the  distant 
future,  pertaining  even  to  generations  yet  unborn.  In  it  God 
took  the  initiative,  and  it  was  primarily  an  expression  of  his 
grace  and  authority,  not  a  bargain  between  equals.  Yet  none 
of  these  things  contravene  the  character  of  a  covenant,  while 
its  mutuality,  its  irrevocability  (see  v.^^),  and  the  practical  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  mark  it  as 
essentially  a  covenant  and  not  a  will.  See  on  BLaOrjKT]  in  v.^® 
and  detached  note  on  ^.taOrjKT]^  p.  502 .  The  emphatic  elements 
of  the  sentence  on  which  the  argument  turns  are  the  irpo-  in 
TTpOKeKypooidevi^Vj  the  phrase  utto  tov  OeoVj  and  fiera.  The 
major  premise  of  the  argument  is  in  tceKvpo^iiivrjv  haOriKT^v 
ovSeh  .  .  .  iiriBcardcra-eTac  of  v.^^;  the  minor  premise  is  in 
the  0  perd  .  .  .  v6po<;  of  this  verse,  while  vtto  tov  Oeov  over 
against  the  dv0pd)7rov  of  v.^^  heightens  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  giving  it  an  a  minori  ad  majiis  effect.  If  a  covenant  once 
in  force  can  not  be  modified  or  annulled  by  any  subsequent 
action,  the  covenant  with  Abraham  can  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
subsequent  law.  If  this  is  true  of  a  man’s  covenant,  much 
more  is  it  true  of  a  covenant  made  by  God  with  Abraham, 
since  God  must  be  more  certainly  true  to  his  promises  than 
man.  C/.  Rom.  3k  The  apostle  is  especially  fond  of  argu¬ 
ments  of  this  type.  See  the  several  illustrations  in  Rom., 
chap.  5. 

The  words  e!?  Xptaxov  after  OeoD,  found  in  the  leading  Western  mss., 
and  adopted  by  most  Syrian  authorities,  are  an  interpretative  addition, 
akin  to  and  doubtless  derived  from  v.^®. 

The  verb  lupoxupoG)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  much  later  writers  (Eus. 
Pr(Bp.  Evang.  X  4,  etc.).  The  Tcpo-  is  temporal,  and  in  this  context 
means  “before  the  law.”  On  the  use  of  yivopLat  in  the  sense  “ to  come,” 
“to  appear  in  history,”  see  Mk.  Jn.  i®-  i  Jn.  218.  The  perfect 
tense  marks  the  coming  of  the  law  as  something  of  which  an  existing 
result  remains,  in  this  case  evidently  the  law  itself.  BMT  154.  This 
phase  of  the  meaning  can  not  well  be  expressed  in  English.  Cf.  Bif  T  82. 

The  number  four  hundred  and  thirty  is  evidently  derived  by  the 
apostle  from  Exod.  where,  though  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
“the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,”  the  Vatic-an  ms.  of  the  Lxx,  with  which  agrees, 
also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  reads;  *?)  Be  xoiv  uhov 
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lapa'^X  Y^v  xaTcpXTQjav  ev  AfY6x'r({)  xa^  lv  Yf}  Xavdtav  I'tiq  Tsxpaxoafa 
TpitixovTa  TuivTE,  but  AF,  perhaps  also  the  second  hand  of  B,  omit 
Tc^vxe  (so  Tdf,),  and  A  adds  autol  xal  ol  xaxipet;  auTdiiv.  The  expres¬ 
sion  xal  ev  yfi  Xavaav,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Hebrew, 
evidently  refers  to  the  residence  in  Canaan  previous  to  that  in  Egypt, 
so  that  the  whole  period  covered  is,  roughly  speaking,  from  Abraham 
to  Moses.  On  the  comparison  between  this  datum  and  Gen.  151% 
quoted  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  cf.  AIL  on  Gal.  cd  loc.  For  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  argument  the  length  of  the  period  has,  of  course,  no  significance, 
save  that  the  longer  the  covenant  had  been  in  force,  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  is  his  statement. 

That  6  is  the  law  promulgated  by  Moses,  the  participial  phrase 
clearly  shows;  yet  the  presumption  is  that  the  apostle  is  still  thinking 
of  that  law  in  the  same  light,  or  of  the  same  aspect  of  it,  as  in 
{q,  v.)]  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  depart  from  that  presump¬ 
tion  because  it  is  the  supreme  place  which  Paul’s  opponents  had  given, 
in  their  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God,  to  the  legalistic 
element  of  the  law  that  leads  Paul  to  make  the  affirmation  oux  dcxupot. 
The  legalistic  aspect  is,  therefore,  though  less  in  the  foreground  than 
in  vv.’O'  13^  still  present.  See  detached  note  on  Nopioc;,  p.  457. 

^AxupoG),  a  late  Greek  word  (i  Esd.  6”;  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  2.  72^; 
Mt.  i5«  Mk.  713  4.  Mac.  2^  714  172;  Plut.  Dio,  482;  Apoph.  lacon.  3), 

signifying  “to  make  invalid,”  whether  by  rescinding  or  by  overriding, 
or  otherwise  (in  Plut.  Cic.  493,  apparently  in  a  more  material  sense,  “to 
destroy”),  is  here  used  in  the  first  sense.  Cf.  dcBeTst,  v.^®;  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  on  dxupoo)  and  and  De.BS.  p.  228,  quoting  from  papyri 

the  phrase  elg  xal  dcxupwaiv.  Paul  would  not  have  denied 

that  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  men  law  had  displaced  the  cove¬ 
nant,  but  that  law  legitimately  did  so  (as  a  new  law  may  specific¬ 
ally  repeal  previous  legislation),  dq  to  with  the  infinitive  expresses  the 
measure  of  effect  or  conceived  result  of  dxupoc  {BMT  41 1).  xarapysw 
(of  rare  occurrence  in  Greek  authors,  in  Lxx  only  2  Esd.  421.  23  6«; 

in  N.  T.  frequent  in  Paul  elsewhere  only  in  Lk.  132  Heb.  2^*)  means  “to 
make  ineffective,  inoperative”  (a-epyov).  t^)v  exaryeXfav  signifies  the 
same  as  al  exaYyeXfat  in  v.^*,  the  singular  here  reflecting  the  substan¬ 
tial  identity  of  the  promises  made  on  the  several  occasions,  as  the 
plural  there  recalls  the  various  occasions  and  utterances. 

18.  el  yap  etc  vofxov  97  fcXrjpopoiJii'a,  oukctl  i7rayye\La<;- 
'‘For  if  the  inheritance  is  of  law,  it  is  no  longer  of  promise.’' 
As  in  v.^2,  the  apostle  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  compromise 
between  the  two  principles,  and  so  justifies  the  use  of  the  strong 
terms  atcupol  and  KaTapyfjaai.  I  say  "annul”  and  "make  of 
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no  account,”  for  if  the  law  affects  the  promise  at  all,  it  annuls  it. 
It  can  not  be  added  to  it;  it  destroys  it.  The  previous  reference 
to  the  BLaO'qfcrj  and  the  eTrayyeXia  make  it  clear  that  57  /cXrjpo- 
vopia — note  the  restrictive  article — refers  to  the  possession 
promised  in  the  covenant  (Gen.  13^^  15^  17®;  cf.  Rom.  4^3,  14)^ 
which  was  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  This  promised  posses¬ 
sion,  while  consisting  materially  in  the  promised  land,  was 
the  expression  of  God’s  favour  and  blessing  {cf.,  e.g,,  2  Chron. 
6^7  Ps.  Sol.  72  92  143^  OTL  rj  /cal  rj  KXrjpovopia  rod  Oeov 

eartv  "lapariX,  17^®),  and  the  term  easily  becomes  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  vocabulary  a  designation  of  the  blessing  of  God  which 
they  shall  obtain  who  through  faith  become  acceptable  to 
God  (see  Acts  20^^  i  Cor.  6®-  15®®  Gal.  5^^  Eph.  5®  Col.  3^^),  of 

which  blessing  the  Spirit,  as  the  initial  gift  of  the  new  life  (v.^) 
is  the  earnest  (2  Cor.  1^2  5^  Eph.  4^®),  and  so  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  (v.^^).  Such  a  spiritualised  conception  in  general 
doubtless  underlies  the  apostle’s  use  of  it  here.  Cf.  Rom.  4^^ 
and  the  suggestion  of  v.^^  above,  that  he  thought  of  the  promise 
to  Abraham  as  a  promise  of  the  Spirit.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  his  argument  at  this  point,  the  content  of  the  KXrjpovopla  is 
not  emphasised.  It  was  whatever  the  covenant  promised  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  His  opponents  would  concede  that 
this  was  a  spiritual,  not  simply  a  material,  blessing. 


KXTQpovopLta  (xXiipo?,  “a  share,”  vlpio),  “to  distribute”),  found  in 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  other  classical  writers,  is  in  their  writings 
usually  a  possession  obtained  by  inheritance,  but  sometimes  possession 
without  the  idea  of  inheritance  (Aristot.  Nic.  Eth.  7.  14*  [1153  b“]). 
In  the  papyri  it  is  used  either  of  one’s  estate,  which  is  to  pass  to  one’s 
heirs,  or  of  that  which  one  receives  by  inheritance:  Pap.  Amh.  II  72**  «; 
BGU.  I  19,  II  3,  350  *■>  Pap.  Tebt.  II  3195-  ^9,  etfreq.  It  occurs  very 
often  in  the  Lxx,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  as  the  translation  of 
This  Hebrew  word,  originally  signifying  “gift,”  then  “possession,”  or 
“share,”  often  refers  to  the  possession  given  to  Israel  in  Canaan 
(Deut.  129  igH  judg.  20®  Isa.  58'^  i  Chr.  cf.  Gen.  17^'  ®,  where, 

however,  the  Heb.  has  and  the  Lxx  xaxciaxeatq ) ;  or  to  the  share 
of  a  particular  tribe  (Josh.  chap.  19);  or  to  Israel,  or  the  land  of 
Israel,  as  the  possession  of  God  (Deut.  420  Ps.  78  [79]0*  Sometimes  it 
denotes  an  inheritance,  usually,  however,  not  in  the  sense  of  property 
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received  by  inheritance,  but  of  property  which  is  left  by  one  at  death, 
or  which  will  by  usage  pass  to  one’s  descendants  (Num.  27^*“  »). 

Rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  refer  to  property  transmitted  by  will;  but  see 
Job  4215.  xXTjpovo^jL^a  in  the  Lxx  has  the  same  range  of  meaning.  See 
also  Sir.  44i»*«  Ps.  Sol.  7*  9*  14’-  «  15^*  172*.  In  N.  T.,  though  always 
translated  “inheritance”  in  E.  V.,  only  in  Lk.  12^^  does  it  refer  strictly 
to  property  received  or  transmitted  by  inheritance.  In  Mt.  21*8 
Mk.  12^  Lk.  2o*<  Acts  7^  Heb.  ii®  it  means  “property,”  “possessions” 
in  the  material  sense.  In  Acts  20*^  Eph.  i®  5“  Col.  Heb.  p*® 
I  Pet.  iS  it  is  used  figuratively  of  a  spiritual  blessing  which  men  are 
to  receive  from  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  “promised  possession” 
that  it  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  here,  consistently  with  the  use  of 
Sia0igxiQ  in  the  sense  of  “covenant.”  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
usage  of  xXT]povo;jM'a  to  combat  this  sense  of 

The  anarthrous  nouns  v6[xou  and  eizxyyeXiocq  are  both  to  be  taken 
qualitatively:  the  actual  things  referred  to  are  6  vopio?  and  -f)  Ixa^yeX^a 
(see  on  v.^O,  but  are  by  these  phrases  presented  not  individually  as  the 
law  and  the  promise,  but  qualitatively  as  law  and  promise.  The 
legalistic  aspect  of  the  law  is  a  shade  more  in  thought  here  than  in  v. 
ex  denotes  source,  specifically  that  on  which  something  depends  (Th. 
s.  V.  II  6),  and  ex  v6pLou  is  substantially  equivalent  to  ev  vopiw  in  v.». 
ouxItc  is  to  be  taken  not  temporally  but  logically,  as  in  Rom.  7*^-  20  ii« 
(Gal.  2®°,  cited  as  an  example  of  this  usage  by  Grimm,  is  probably  not 
such,  but  suggests  how  the  logical  use  might  grow  out  of  the  temporal). 
The  conditional  clause,  as  in  chap.  2®^,  sets  forth  as  a  simple  supposition 
what  the  apostle  in  fact  regards  as  a  condition  contrary  to  fact.  See 
BMT  243. 

rm  Be  ^Afipaafx  Bl^  iirayyeXia^  Kexdpio-Tai  6  Oeo^.  ^^but  to 
Abraham  God  granted  it  by  promise.’'  The  implied  object 
of  the  verb  is  evidently  r^v  K\7)povoix(av.  Ke^t^pio-Tai  empha¬ 
sises  the  gracious,  uncommercial,  character  of  the  grant,  and 
the  perfect  tense  marks- the  grant  as  one  still  in  force,  thus 
recalling  the  argument  of  vv.*^-^L  The  statement  as  a  whole 
constitutes  the  minor  premise  of  which  the  preceding  sentence 
is  the  major  premise.  If  the  inheritance  is  by  law,  it  is  not 
by  promise;  but  it  is  by  promise;  therefore  it  is  not  by 
law. 


XaptXoiJ.at  is  used  from  Homer  down  in  the  general  sense  “to  do 
something  pleasant  or  agreeable”  (to  another),  “to  do  one  a  favour”; 
in  N.  T.  with  the  meanings  (a)  “to  forgive”  and  (b)  “to  grant  gra- 
ciously”;  cf.  Rom.  8»®,  etc. 
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5.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the  preceding  argument 
leaves  the  law  without  a  reason  for  being  (3 

The  apostle’s  strong  and  repeated  insistence  on  the  inferiority 
of  law  to  the  promise,  and  its  inability  to  justify,  naturally 
raises  the  question,  weighty  for  one  who  was  not  prepared  to 
deny  to  the  law  all  divine  authority.  What,  then,  is  the  law 
for?  This  Paul  answers  by  ascribing  to  it  the  function  of 
producing  transgressions,  denying  to  it  power  to  give  life,  and 
making  it  simply  temporary  and  preparatory  to  the  gospel. 

^What  then  is  the  significance  of  the  law?  For  the  sake  of  the 
transgressions  it  was  added,  to  continue  until  the  seed  should  come 
to  whom  the  promise  still  in  force  was  made,  being  enacted  through 
the  agency  of  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  ^^But  the  medi¬ 
ator  is  not  of  one;  but  God  is  one.  ^^Is  the  law,  then,  contrary  to 
the  promises  of  God?  By  no  means.  For  if  there  had  been 
given  a  law  that  could  give  life,  righteousness  would  indeed  be  by 
law.  ^'^But  the  scripture  shut  tip  all  things  under  sin  that,  on 
ground  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  promise  might  be  given  to 
those  who  believe. 

19.  tC  ovv  6  v6ixo<;',  ‘^What  then  is  the  significance  of  the 
law?”  A  question  obviously  raised  by  the  argument  advanced 
in  vv.^^-^®,  which  seemed  to  leave  the  law  without  function. 
6  W/X09  is,  of  course,  the  same  law  there  spoken  of;  see  on 
v.*^  and  on  v.^^ 

There  is  no  perfectly  decisive  consideration  to  enable  us  to  choose 
between  the  translations  “why  is”  and  “what  is,”  “what  signifies.” 
Paul  frequently  uses  adverbially  (Rom.  3^  14’°  i  Cor.  4^  Gal.  5^1, 
etc.),  yet  never  elsewhere  in  the  phrase  -ut  ouv.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  zl  ouv  elsewhere  signifies  “what  then,”  not  “why  then”  (Rom. 

9  41  ^1,  15^  etc.),  yet  when  the  thought  “what  signifies”  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  copula  is  usually  inserted,  not  left  to  be  supplied.  See 
I  Cor.  3®:  z(  ouv  IciTtv  'ATCo/^lCyq;  zi  diiaxiv  IlauXoc;;  Jn.  6»:  xauTa  hk  zl 
ejTtv;  but  cf.  other  examples  of  a  similar  sense,  without  copula  in 
Bernhardy,  Syntax,  p.  336.  The  difference  of  meaning  is  not  great;  the 
question,  “Why  the  law?”  is  included  in  the  more  general  question 
“What  signifies  the  law,  how  is  it  with  the  law?”  and  this,  as  the  con¬ 
text  shows,  is  in  any  case  the  most  prominent  element  of  the  thought 
in  the  apostle’s  mind,  oijv  connects  this  question  with  what  precedes, 
signifying  “in  view,  then,  of  these  statements.” 
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Tcjp  TrapaBdaefov  TTpooereOi],  ‘^For  the  sake  of  the 

transgressions  it  was  added.”  TrpooereOT]  marks  the  law  as 
supplementary,  and  hence  subordinate  to  the  covenant.  The 
statement  is  not  in  contradiction  with  because  the  law 

in  the  apostle’s  thought  forms  no  part  of  the  covenant,  is  a 
thing  distinct  from  it,  in  no  way  modifying  its  provisions.  It 
is  the  apparent  contradiction  that  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
reading  ireOr],  which  occurs  in  this  v.  in  D*FG  and  other  West¬ 
ern  authorities. 

In  itself  either  telic  as  in  Tit.  Jude^*  Prov. 

perhaps  also  Eph.  3L  or  causal  as  in  Lk.  7^^  i  Jn.  3^2. 
Clem.  Horn,  ii^®:  tmp  TrapaTTro^pdro^v  xdp^^  V  eiterai 

(cited  by  Ell.  and  Ltft).  The  context  and  Paul’s  usual  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  the  law  are  both  in  favour  of  the 
telic  force.  For,  since  it  is  clearly  the  apostle’s  usual  thought 
that  where  there  is  no  law,  though  there  may  be  sin,  there  is 
no  transgression  {irapd^aat^;,  see  Rom.  4^^  5^^),  his  choice  of  the 
word  TrapaPdaecop  here  must  be  taken  to  indicate  that  he  is 
speaking  not  of  that  which  is  antecedent  but  of  that  which  is 
subsequent  to  the  coming  of  law.  The  phrase  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  the  equivalent  of  dpapriodp  and  since  the  dis¬ 

tinguishing  feature  of  7rapdPaaL<^  is  that  it  is  not  simply  the 
following  of  evil  impulse,  but  violation  of  explicit  law,  it  nat¬ 
urally  suggests,  as  involved  in  the  irapafidaeo^p,  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  deeds,  which  otherwise  might  have 
passed  without  recognition.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  that 
this  interpretation  involves  the  supplying  of  the  phrase,  “knowl¬ 
edge  of”  {cf.  Sief.  “so  hatte  doch  Paulus,  um  verstanden  zu 
werden,  schreiben  mussen  tt}?  i7rLyp(O(7€0)<;  tcop  irapaPdaeccp 
Xdpi'^^’),  but  only  the  discovery  in  the  expression  tmp  irapa^d- 
aecop  of  its  implicate,  eiTLypoiaeo^^  ri)?  dpaprca^.  For  the 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  in  Paul’s  thought  a  function  of 
the  law  and  that  he  probably  conceived  of  it  as  brought 
about  through  the  conversion  of  sin  into  transgression,  see 
Rom.  3^°  4^^  5^^’  The  article  before  Tvapa^daeo^p  is 

restrictive,  but  not  retrospective.  The  thought  probably  is, 
^^the  transgressions  which  will  thereby  be  produced.” 
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a^pL^;  av  ekOi^  to  cTTrepiia  «  iTTT^yyeXTac^  “to  continue  until 
the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  still  in  force  was 
made.’’  to  aireppa  is,  doubtless,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  viz.,  Christ,  if  is  from  Paul  {cf.  p.  182); 
otherwise  as  in  those  who  are  Christ’s.  eTrrjyyeXTai^  per¬ 
fect  tense,  referring  to  a  past  fact  and  its  existing  result,  marks 
the  promise  as  being  still  in  force.  The  whole  clause,  a^pL^^ 
etc.,  sets  the  limit  to  the  period  during  which  the  law  continues. 
Thus  the  covenant  of  promise  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  of 
permanent  validity,;  both  beginning  before  and  continuing 
through  the  period  of  the  law  and  afterward^  the  law  on  the 
other  hand  as  temporary,  added  to  the  permanent  covenant 
for  a  period  limited  in  both  directions.  That  the  relation  of 
men  to  God  was  different  after  the  period  of  law  was  ended 
from  what  it  had  been  under  the  law  is  implied  in  v.^^.  But 
that  the  promise  with  its  principle  of  faith  was  in  no  way 
abrogated  or  suspended  in  or  after  the  period  of  the  law  is  the 
unequivocal  affirmation  of  and  clearly  implied  in  the 

quotation  in  v.^^  of  Hab.  2*,  which  the  apostle  doubtless  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  period. 

"Axpi?  av  is  the  reading  of  B33,  1912  Clem.  Eus.  All  others  apparently 
read  a%pc<;  ou.  Both  av  and  dexpt  are  current  forms  in  the 

first  century  (M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.),  but  Paul  elsewhere  reads  ou 

(Rom.  1 1 25  I  Cor.  ii^*  1525).  In  Rom.  1125  and  i  Cor.  1525  mss.  vary 
between  and  a'xpig  before  ou  and  in  i  Cor.  ii2«  1525  a  consider¬ 
able  group  add  av  after  o5,  yet  none  apparently  read  d'xpt?  dv.  It  is 
improbable,  therefore,  that  this  reading  is  the  \vork  of  the  scribes. 

BiaTayeU  ayyeXccv  iv  pecriTov  “being  enacted 

through  the  agency  of  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.” 
The  mediator  is  self-evidently  Moses;  the  expression  ev 
is  probably,  as  Sief.  suggests,  intended  literally;  see  Exod. 
3 1 18  3219^  Concerning  the  tradition  that  angels  were  concerned 
in  the  giving  of  the  law,  see  Deut.  33^  (Lxx  not  Heb.),  etc 
avTov  ayyeXoi  peT  avTov.  Jos.  Ant.  15.  136  (5®);  Test.  XII 
Pat.  Dan.  6;  Jub.  Heb.  2^  Acts  7®®*  and  Talmudic  pas¬ 
sages  cited  by  Dih. Gwt.  p.  27.  .  The  intent  of  the  whole  phrase 
is  to  depreciate  the  law  as  not  given  directly  by  God. 
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On  StaT£5:ja(o,  with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  cf.  Hes.  Op. 
276;  Plato,  Legg.  XI  931  E.  The  participle  is  an  aor.  of  identical  action, 
describing  one  phase  of  the  fact  denoted  by  xpoasTeOT]  {^MT  139/.). 

MsatTTQ?,  “  mediator,”  belongs  to  late  Greek.  Job  9”:  scGs  6  [xsafTYj? 
xal  xal  Staxoucjv  ivA  piiaov  a^.coTspwv.  Polyb.  28.  15  (17)®: 

egoOXsTo  'PoBtouq  xpovu^a?  [Leoizaq  dcxoBst^at.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  54, 
TOUTOV  ydp  pteatxTfjv  yeyovo^oc.  xwv  6[j,oXoy:wv.  Cremer,  j.  and  Riggen- 
bach,  “Der  Begriff  der  AtaOirjxif)  im  Hebraerbrief,”  in  Theologische  SUtdien 
Th.  Zahn  .  .  .  dargehrachi,  p.  307,  interpret  the  word  in  this  passage  and 
in  Jos.  Ant.  4.  133  (6^ — see  below — as  meaning  “surety,”  “guarantor.” 
But  while  this  meaning  would  give  reasonable  sense  to  the  passages, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  require  it,  and  these  passages  can  not, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  vouchers  for  it.  Philo  De  Somn.  I  142  (22); 
Vita  MosiSjUl  163  (19):  Mcoucr)^  .  .  .  [AEatTYj?  xal  2taXXdxxTQ<;  .  .  .  As- 
sumpt.  Mos.  (quoted  by  Gelasius):  xal  xpo£0sdaaT6  pis  (MoiuaTjv)  6 
6sb<;  xpb  xaxa^oX^q  xoa^Aou  elvat  pie  'zf^c,  BcaOiQXYjc;  auxou  pt-eatxiQv.  See 
Charles,  Apoc.  and  Pseud.,  ad  loc.  {cf.  3^*):  itaque  excogitavit  et  invenit 
me,  qiii  ah  initio  orhis  tcrrarum  prceparatus  sum,  ut  sim  arbiter  testamenh 
illius f  Test.  XTI  Pat.  Dan.  6,  pLsatxTQ:;  0£oG  xal  dvOptoxou  {cf.  Charles 
on  Jub.  I*®);  Jos.  Ant  4.  133  (6^),  xauxa  §£  6pLv6vx£<;  eXeyov  xal  GeBv 
li£a(xTQv  wv  uxtaxvouvxo.  Ant.  16.  24  (2®).  Pap.  Gd.  Cairo,  p.  30:  Idv  ao: 

ptEGElxiQv  fijxEtv  Ihq  (the  passage  is  from  the  second  century  A.  d. 
f)Ei£cv  refers  to  two  rival  claimants  for  an  estate  between  whom  the  ple- 
okriq  was  to  be  arbiter).  Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  46:  Bt6  xal  MtOprjv  Ilspcrat 
xBv  pLEalxTQv  6vopLdi;ouatv.  See  other  reff.  in  Th.  s.  v.  In  N.  T.,  besides 
the  present  passage,  the  word  occurs  in  Heb.  8«  9^5  122^  i  Tim.  2®,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  a  title  of  Jesus,  though  in  Heb.  8*  there  is  also  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Moses  as  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  meaning  the  law. 

20.  0  Be  ixecrlrr)^  evo<;  ov/c  ear  tv.,  o  Be  ek  earcu.  ^'But 
the  mediator  is  not  of  one;  but  God  is  one.’'  This  is  a  part  of 
the  argument  in  depreciation  of  the  law  as  compared  with  the 
covenant  of  promise,  reiterating  in  part  what  has  already  been 
said  in  v.^^.  The  first  clause  is  a  general  statement  deduced 
from  the  very  definition  of  a  mediator.  From  the  duality  of  the 
persons  between  whom  the  mediator  acts  and  the  fact  that  God 
is  but  one  person,  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  law,  being  given  through  a  mediator,  came  from  God  in¬ 
directly.  That  the  promise  came  directly  is  not  affirmed,  but 
assumed  to  be  in  mind.  To  find  here  the  thought  that  the 
law  is  conditional  while  the  promise  is  unconditional,  or  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  is  to  go  beyond  the 
implication  of  the  words  or  the  context. 
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For  the  interpretation  of  this  perplexing  verse,  of  which,  according 
to  Fricke,  Das  exegetische  Problem  Gal.  32°,  Leipzig,  1879,  about  three 
hundred  interpretations  have  been  proposed,  the  following  data  seem 
determinative,  i.  h  tAsafxTQq  is  in  this  clause  generic,  lit.,  *‘The 
mediator  of  one  does  not  exist,”  or  “the  mediator  is  not  [a  mediator] 
of  one.”  To  make  it  refer  directly  and  exclusively  to  a  specific  medi¬ 
ator  is  to  make  the  whole  sentence  simply  assertion,  lacking  even  the 
appearance  of  argument,  and  to  render  the  second  half  of  the  sentence 
superfluous.  It  would,  indeed,  come  to  the  same  thing  to  make 
6  refer  to  the  mediator  of  v.^®,  if  the  assertion  of  v.®®  be  under¬ 

stood  to  be  true  of  the  mediator  of  v.^®  because  true  of  the  mediator 
as  such.  But  this  is  unnecessarily  to  complicate  the  thought.  2. 
This  generic  statement  of  v.*®:  h  Be  jjLea^TYjc;  evbq  oux  I'axiv,  is  intended 
to  be  applied  to  Moses,  the  mediator,  referred  to  in  v.i®.  To  introduce 
the  conception  of  some  other  mediator,  as,  e.  g.,  Christ  (Jerome  Chrys. 
et  al.)j  or  the  law  itself  (Holsten),  is  to  exceed  the  indications  of  the  con¬ 
text  without  warrant.  3.  ev6c;  must  be  taken  as  masculine,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  personal,  the  plurality  affirmed  in  evb?  oOx  eaxtv  referring  to 
the  contracting  parties  to  a  transaction  effected  through  a  mediator; 
no  other  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  el<;  in  the  clause 
6  0eb<;  el?  eax^v.  4.  The  plurality  affirmed  in  Ivbq  oOx  is  not  a  plu¬ 

rality  of  persons  constituting  one  party  to  the  transaction  effected 
through  a  mediator,  but  a  duality  of  parties:  in  other  words,  6 
evbq  oOx  eaxiv  affirms  not  that  the  party  for  whom  the  mediator  acts 
must  consist  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  but  that  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  the  transaction  between  whom  the  mediator  acts  as  go- 
between.  However  attractive  the  interpretation  which  is  built  upon 
this  definition  of  (j,sa{TTj<;  as  the  single  person  acting  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  group,  Paul  being  thus  made  to  say  that  since  a  mediator  can 
not  be  the  representative  of  one,  and  God  is  one,  Moses  as  mediator 
was  not  the  representative  of  God,  but  of  the  angels  (Vogel  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1865,  pp.  524-38)  or  of  the  people  (B.  Weiss,  Die  paul.  Briefe  im 
herichtigten  Text,  ad  loc.),\t  must  be  rejected  on  the  clear  evidence  of  usage 
(see  the  passages  above) :  a  tAeafxY)?  by  no  means  uniformly  acted  for  a 
plurality  of  persons  (constituting  one  party),  but  always,  however,  he 
may  be  thought  of  as  specially  representing  the  interests  of  one  party, 
stood,  as  both  the  term  itself  and  usage  show,  as  the  middleman  between 
two  parties,  the  latter  consisting  each  of  one  person  or  of  more,  as 
the  case  might  be.  5.  b  Be  6eb<;  sic;  laxlv  is  most  naturally  taken 
as  the  minor  premise  to  b  Be  {jteatxTjc;  evbc;  o6x  ?axcv.  The  unexpressed 
but  self-evident  conclusion  from  these  premises  applied  to  the  concrete 
case  referred  to  in  v.^®  is  that  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  in  which  Moses 
was  mediator,  there  was,  besides  God,  a  second  party.  This  in  itself 
serves  to  emphasise  the  statement  of  v.“,  that  the  law  was  given  through 
a  mediator  and  to  intimate  that  the  covenant,  in  which  God  acted 
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^lone,  without  a  mediator,  is  in  this  particular  different  from  the  law 
and  superior  to  it.*  So  in  the  main,  Fricke,  op.  cit.  The  reasoning  is 
not  indeed  characteristically  Pauline;  like  that  of  it  reads  more 
like  the  gloss  of  a  later  commentator  than  a  part  of  the  original  argu¬ 
ment;  and  such  it  quite  possibly  is.  Yet  we  have  no  decisive  proof 
that  Paul  himself  could  not  have  added  such  a  rabbinic  re-enforcement 
of  his  own  argument. 

Ell.’s  view,  which  while  supplying  “in  the  promise”  makes  the 
clause  h  8^  Gebg  el?  ejTtv,  thus  supplemented,  a  minor  premise,  the 
argument  then  running,  A  mediator  is  not  of  one  party,  but  in  the 
promise  God  is  one;  therefore,  in  the  promise  there  is  no  mediator, 
only  arrives  by  a  laboured  process  at  the  point  from  w'hich  it  started. 
Rendall’s  view,  Expositor's  Grk.  Test.:  The  mediator,  Moses,  is  not  of 
one  seed,  but  many  (=  the  law  was  not  like  the  promise  for  a  single 
chosen  family,  but  to  many  families  of  Abraham’s  children  after  the 
flesh),  but  God  is  nevertheless  one  (  =  the  God  of  Sinai  is  one  with 
the  God  of  promise),  is  singularly  regardless  of  the  requirements  alike 
of  the  language  itself  and  of  the  context. 

21.  o  ovv  voixoc;  Kara  tmv  iTrayyeXL^p  rov  Oeov;  ixrj  yevoiro. 
the  law,  then,  contrary  to  the  promises  of  God?  By  no 
means.”  The  question  is  suggested  by  the  whole  argument 
from  v.^o,  esp.  on,  which  obviously  suggests  an  affirmative 
answer.  That  Paul  returns  a  negative  answer  signifies,  how¬ 
ever,  not  that  he  has  forgotten  and  is  now  denying  what  he 
has  up  to  this  time  affirmed,  nor  probably  that  he  is  using  the 
word  “law”  in  a  different  sense.  It  would,  indeed,  resolve  the 
seeming  contradiction  and  take  the  words  in  a  sense  not  im¬ 
probable  in  itself  to  suppose  that  he  here  means  the  law  simply 

•  It  comes  to  nearly  the  same  result  to  take  6  6e  deb?  el?  iariv  as  referring  directly  to 
the  promise,  meaning,  in  effect:  “But  God,  who  gave  the  promise,  is  one,  acted  without  a 
mediator”;  in  which  fact  the  inferiority  of  the  law  to  the  promise  is  evident.  So  Ltft.  But 
if  this  were  the  thought  intended  to  be  directly  conveyed  by  this  clause,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  expressed.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  take  the  words  b  be  deb?  el?  co-rtV 
as  in  themselves  expressing  only  what  they  directly  say,  and  to  assume  that  the  thought  to  be 
supplied  is  the  conclusion  which  the  expressed  premises  support. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  advocated  above  and  equally  to  that  of  Ltft.  that  on  the 
supposition  that  BiaOi^Krjv  is  a  covenant.  Paul’s  argument  in  v.’^  turns  on  the  fact  of  the  two 
parties  to  it.  and  thus  that  the  law  and  the  covenant  are  in  that  fact  placed  on  the  same 
basis.  But  this  ignores  the  fact  that  the  argument  concerning  the  mediator  is  in  reality  to 
the  effect  that  the  mediator  stands  between  the  two  parties,  making  a  third,  separating  as 
well  as  joining  them,  while  in  the  covenant,  God,  the  one,  comes  into  direct  relation  with 
man.  Moreover  if,  as  is  probably  the  case,  and  as  is  indicated  by  his  use  of  errayyeAia  for 
what  he  also  calls  the  Stadij^Tj,  he  shared  the  O-  T  thought  of  the  covenant  as  predomi¬ 
nantly  one-sided,  God  taking  the  initiative,  this  fact  would  still  further  tend  in  his  mind 
to  depreciate  the  law  as  compared  with  the  covenant. 
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as  a  historical  fact.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  as  he  means 
here  by  the  promises  those  of  the  covenant  (vv.^®-  1®),  so  he 

uses  law  in  the  same  sense  as  throughout  the  passage,  and  that 
he  affirms  that  they  are  not  in  conffict  (on  /caret,  cf.  chap.  5^®' 

2  Cor.  13®  Rom.  8®^),  because  they  Rave  distinct  functions. 
Notice  that  it  is  this  of  which  the  next  clause  speaks.  Paul 
^  admits,  even  affirms,  that  the  law  judges  a  man  on  a  basis  of 
works  of  law,  and  the  promises  on  a  basis  of  faith — in  this  they 
are  different  the  one  from  the  other,  but  he  contends,  as  against 
his  opponents  who  hold  that  men  are  actually  justified  by  law, 
that  the  law,  whose  sentence  is  always  one  of  condemnation, 
was  not  intended  to  express  God’s  attitude  towards  men,  is  not 
the  basis  of  God’s  actual  judgment  of  men,  but  is  a  reyelation 
^  of  a  man’s  legal  standing  only.  He  will  presently  add  that  it 
|is  thus  a  means  of  bringing  us  to  Christ  (v.^^).  At  present  he 
is  content  to  affirm  that  they  are  not  in  conflict,  because  they 
operate  in  different  spheres.  Thus  one  may  rightly  say  that 
the  courts  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pardoning  power;  for 
though  one  sentences  and  the  other  releases,  each  is  operative 
in  its  own  sphere,  the  one  saying  whether  the  accused  is  guilty, 
the  other  whether  he  shall  be  punished;  or  that  a  father  who 
first  ascertains  by  careful  inquiry  whether  his  child  has  dis¬ 
obeyed  his  commands,  and  pronounces  him  guilty,  and  then 
using  this  very  sentence  of  guilty  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
and  discovering  that  he  is  repentant  assures  him  of  forgiveness 
and  fellowship,  is  in  no  conflict  with  himself. 

Tou  0eoO  is  omitted  by  B  d  e  Victorin.  Ephrem.  (?)  Ambrst.  only. 
Despite  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  reading  'coO  OeoO  (the  sen¬ 
tence  is  equally  clear,  more  terse,  and  more  in  Paul’s  usual  style  with¬ 
out  the  words),  the  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  and  the 
possibility  that  the  omission  by  the  few  witnesses  on  this  side  is  an 
accidental  coincidence,  is  too  strong  to  permit  rejection  of  the  words. 

ei  yap  iBoOrj  vofio^  6  Sweipevo^  ^oooTrocrjG’ai,  oVro;?  i/c  vopov 
av  T]  hiKatoavvri.  ‘^For  if  there  had  been  given  a  law  that 
could  give  life,  righteousness  would  indeed  be  by  law.”  vopx)^^ 
without  the  article,  is  a  law,  and  undoubtedly,  as  the  context 
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shows,  a  divine  law,  which  the  participial  phrase  o  hvvdix€vo<; 
^o^OTTOLrja-aL  further  describes  as  “a  law  that  could  give  life.” 
The  form  of  the  sentence  marks  it  as  a  supposition  contrary  to 
fact  (BMT  248).  Such  a  sentence  is  often  used  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  unreality  of  the  apodosis. 
Cf.  chap.  1^0 1  Cor.  2®  i  Jn.  2^®.  In  this  case  the  unreality  of  the 
apodosis,  righteousness  by  law,  is  for  the  present  assumed,  to 
be  proved  later,  in  v.22.  The  fact  thus  established,  that  no  law 
had  been  given  that  could  give  life,  hence  that  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  law  of  Moses,  is  adduced  as  proof  {^dp  is 
argumentative)  that  yepoiro  is  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  just  asked,  i.  e.,  that  the  law  is  not  against  the  prom¬ 
ises.  The  validity  of  this  proof  for  its  purpose  lies  in  the 
implication,  not  that  the  two  are  in  agreement,  being  of  the 
same  intent  and  significance,  but  that  they  are  in  separate 
realms,  established  for  different  purposes,  hence  not  conflicting. 

’Ex  vopLou  is  attested  by  all  authorities  except  B  and  Cyr.,  who  read 
Iv  ■^v  is  attested  by  all  authorities  except  FG  429,  206;  &v  is  read 

by  ABC  Cyr.  before  ^v;  by  ^{33,  218,  1912,  436,  462  after  V)  by 
429,  206  without  ^v;  by  cjCLP  al.  pier.  Chr.  Thdrt.  befoic  lx  vd^iou; 
it  is  omitted  by  D*  88,  442,  1952  al.  Dam.  and,  together  with  -^v,  by 
FG.  Alike  external  evidence  and  intrinsic  and  transcriptional  prob¬ 
ability  point  to  lx  vltJLou  (2v  as  the  original  reading.  While  4*®  shows 
that  Paul  might  omit  dev,  yet  he  more  commonly  inserts  it,  and  when  in¬ 
serting  it,  places  it  before  the  verb ;  cf.  chap,  i  i  Cor.  2 « 1 1 31.  Out  of  this 
reading  arise  in  transcription  that  of  etc.,  and  that  of  the  Syrian 
authorities  KLP,  etc.,  by  transposition  of  dev;  that  of  the  Western 
authorities  D*,  etc.,  by  the  omission  of  dev  {cf.  the  evidence  on  4“);  that 
of  B  Cyr.  by  the  substitution  for  lx  vdpiou  of  the  equally  familiar 
Iv  v6pL(p;  and  that  of  FG  429,  206  by  the  accidental  omission  of  ^v,  the 
two  former  from  the  Western  reading,  the  two  latter  from  the  original 
reading.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  dev  in  some  position 
is  attested  by  all  non-Western  authorities,  and  lx  v6;xou  by  all  authori¬ 
ties  except  B  Cyr.  The  assumption  of  Iv  v6iJL(p  as  original  (WH.),  neces¬ 
sitating  the  derivation  of  the  reading  of  AC  from  this  original  and  then 
the  derivation  of  all  other  variants  from  this  secondary  form,  involves 
a  genealogical  relationship  distinctly  more  difficult  than  that  above 
proposed,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  a  sub-singular  reading  of  B  against 
all  other  pre-Syrian  authorities. 

On  an  attributive  with  the  article  after  an  indefinite  substantive,  sec 
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W.  XX  4  (WM.  p.  174);  Rad.  p.  93;  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283;  Rob.  p.  777; 
BiWr  424.  C/.  chap.  1 7  220  Acts  4*2,  etc. 

Zwoxotlw  occurs  in  the  Lxx  in  the  sense,  “to  cause  to  live,”  “to 
give  life”:  Neh.  9*:  cru  (6s6?)  toc  2  Kgs.  5^^;  “to  save 

alive”:  Jdg.  21^*  Ps.  In  N.  T.  it  means  “to  cause  to  live,”  “to 

germinate”  (of  a  seed):  i  Cor.  15**;  ‘  io  bring  to  life”  (the  dead): 
Rom.  8^^  I  Cor.  15^2;  “to  give  spiritual  life”:  Jn.  6®*  2  Cor.  3*.  In 
the  last  passage  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  death  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  thus  acquires  a  certain  forensic  sense.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  the  prominent  c’-^ment  in  the  thought  of  the  word  here;  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  causative  of  as  used  in  v.**  (see  note  on  t^TjjeTat 
there)  and  in  effect  means  “to  justify.”  That  there  is  an  associated 
idea  of  the  ethical  life  which  is  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  in 
220  ^25  (^cf.  5 16.  18)  and  Rom.  or  of  the  eternal  life  after  death,  as  in 
Rom.  810.  11  (note  esp.  “),  is  not  improbable.  Ell.  and  Sief.  make  the 
reference  exclusively  to  the  latter,  and  interpret  the  argument  as  one 
from  effect  to  cause:  If  there  were  a  law  that  could  give  eternal  life, 
then  justification,  which  is  the  condition  precedent  of  such  life,  would 
be  in  law.  This,  also,  is  possible,  but  less  probable  than  a  more  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  justification  in  t^woxocfjaai.  lx.  v6;xou  (cf.  textual  note  above), 
here  as  in  v.i®  (q.  v.),  expresses  source — righteousness  would  have 
proceeded  from  law,  had  its  origin  in  law.  It  is  a  qualitative  phrase, 
but  that  which  is  referred  to  is  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  legalistic  system. 
The  emphasis  of  r]  Sixaioauvirj  is  doubtless  upon  the  forensic  element  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  (see  detached  note  on  Aix.acoa6vT}  VI  B  2, 
and  cf.  esp.  221).  The  article  reflects  the  thought  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  sentence  meaning  not,  “there  would 
be  a  way  of  acceptance  with  God  on  a  basis  of  legalism”  (cf.  229,  but 
“the  way  of  acceptance  would  be,”  etc. 

22.  aWa  (TwefcXeLcrev  97  ypacfy  ra  irdvra  vivo  dpapriav 
‘‘But  the  scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin.^’  aXkd  marks 
the  contrast  between  the  unreal  hypothesis  of  and  the 
actual  fact  as  here  stated,  which  furnishes  the  proof  that  the 
apodosis  of  “righteousness  would  have  been  of  law,”  and 
hence  also  the  protasis,  “if  a  law  had  been  given  that  could 
give  life,”  which  that  verse  by  its  form  implies  to  be  contrary  to 
fact,  are  actually  such.  That  the  proof  is  drawn  from  the  O.  T. 
law  implies  that  the  latter  is  the  only  law  actually  in  question, 
or  that  if  the  O.  T.  law  could  not  justify  no  law  could.  The 
scripture  is  probably  Deut.  27^®,  referred  to  in  v.^® — a  passage 
from  the  law,  and  cited  here  as  embodying  the  verdict  of  the 
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law.  The  reference  to  and  the  context  in  general  give  to 
VITO  dfxapTi'av  the  meaning  under  condemnation  of  sin/’ 
equivalent  to  utto  tcardpav  in  v.^®.  All  this  refers,  it  must  be 
noted,  not  to  God’s  sentence  against  men,  but  to  the  verdict 
of  law.  Paul  is  still  arguing  that  from  law  comes  no  righteous¬ 
ness,  no  justification;  that  for  this  one  must  come  to  God  in 
faith.  See  the  next  clause. 

SuvxXeto)  is  found  in  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  down  in  various 
senses,  but  primarily  with  the  meaning  “to  shut  up,”  ‘Ho  confine,” 
either  inceptive,  “to  put  in  confinement,”  or  continuative,  “to  hold 
confined.”  So  also  in  the  Lxx,  Ps.  30®  (31®)*  0^  cjuvIxXsKjdq  ae  elq 
Xelgocq  77  (78)®°;  likewise  in  N.  T.,  Lk.  5®  Rom. 

In  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  general  and  of  Paul  in  particular 
the  singular  ygagi]  refers  to  a  particular  passage  of  the  O.  T.  Note 
the  expressions  •?)  ypacq>i)  auTYj  (Acts  8®®),  kripoc  yp(xq>r]  (Jn.  19®  9  xaaa 
ypa<pr)  (2  Tim.  3^*),  and  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
the  singular  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  quotation  (chap.  3*  4®°  Rom. 
43  q17  jQii  1 1*).  See  also  i  Tim.  5^®.  In  2  Tim.  3^®,  xaaa  ypa?-^,  a 
specific  passage  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Deut.  27®®,  quoted 
in  v.*“,  and  Ps.  143®,  quoted  in  21®,  would  both  be  appropriate  to  the 
apostle’s  purpose  in  this  v.,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  latter  passage 
makes  against  its  being  the  one  here  meant.  A  reference  to  a  passage 
itself  in  the  law  is,  moreover,  more  probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  function  of  this  law  that  is  under  discussion. 

Td  Tt(ivxa,  equivalent  to  xoitq  xiivTa?  in  Rom.  ii®®,  refers  to  all  who 
were  under  6  v6[i,o<;  (v.®0,  f.  e.,  the  Jews,  since  at  this  point  the  ques¬ 
tion  pertains  simply  to  the  function  or  reason  for  existence  of  the  law. 
On  the  neuter  used  of  persons,  the  rhetorical  effect  being  somewhat  to 
obliterate  the  thought  of  individuals  and  to  present  those  referred  to 
as  a  solidarity,  see  i  Cor.  i®®  Col.  i®°  Eph.  Jn.  171®.  uxb  d^xapTcav 
in  Rom.  7^*  {cf.  1®)  means  “under  the  power  of  sin”  and  in  Rom.  3® 
“sinful”  (though  some  interpreters  take  it  in  the  sense  of  “under 
condemnation”).  But  these  single  instances  of  the  phrase  in  different 
specific  senses  are  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  clear  evidence  of  the 
context  in  favour  of  the  meaning,  “under  condemnation  for  sin,” 
which  is  in  itself  equally  possible. 

Lva  'q  iTrayyeXia  etc  TTiaTeco^  ’Irjcrov  ^picrrov  SoOrj  toU 
Tnarevovo-Lv.  “  that,  on  ground  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  prom¬ 
ise  might  be  given  to  those  who  believe.”  This  clause  ex¬ 
presses  the  purpose  of  the  shutting  up,  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  clause:  a  purpose  which,  as  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  the  object  of  faith  shows,  is  to  be  achieved  not  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  period  of  law  as  he  learns  the  lesson  that  law 
teaches,  but  in  the  historic  establishment  of  the  new  principle; 
and  a  purpose  of  God,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  result 
described  is  that  which  is  achieved  in  the  gospel,  which  is  for 
Paul  the  gospel  of  God.  But  this,  in  turn,  implies  that  the 
1  shutting  up  was  itself  an  act  of  God,  or,  more  exactly,  that  the 
I  declaration  of  the  scripture  expressed  something  which  God 
I  desired  men  to  learn  from  the  experience  under  law.  In  other 
words,  though  to  isolate  the  law  and  understand  it  as  defining 
the  way  of  salvation  is  wholly  10  misunderstand  God’s  attitude 
towards  men,  yet  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  accomplish  a 
I  certain  work  preparatory  to  the  giving  of  the  gospel,  viz.,  to 
\ demonstrate  that  men  can  not  be  justified  on  grounds  of  merit. 
fThus  it  is  that  Paul  finds  a  way  to  reconcile  his  rejection  of  the 
legalism  which  he  found  in  the  law,  with  the  divine  origin  of 
the  law;  instead  of  denying  the  latter,  as  Marcion  later  in  effect 
did  (Iren.  Ilaer.  i.  27^). 

’H  exayYsXfa  is  manifestly,  as  in  vv.^^*  1®,  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
involved  in  the  covenant,  and,  as  in  v.^h  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the 
thing  promised.  See  reff.  there.  Whether  the  reference  is  as  in  v.^^ 
specifically  to  the  Spirit,  or  more  generally  to  acceptance  with  God 
with  all  that  this  involves,  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  On 
ex.  xcaTEw?  cf.  2’®,  and  notes  and  reff.  there.  It  here  expresses  the 
ground  on  which  the  giving  (So6fj)  takes  place.  'I-rjaoO  XpiaTou  is,  as 
always  after  xtaTtg,  an  objective  genitive.  See  notes  on  St(z  x{aTeco<; 
XptaTOu  ’Itjcjou,  2i«.  TOtc;  xtaTSuouaiv,  a  general  present  participle 
{BMT  123)  with  generic  article — to  believers — is  the  indirect  object 
of  So0^.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  though  the  thought 
has  been  in  effect  expressed  by  sx  xtaxetix;.  The  repetition  emphasises 
the  fact  that  only  through  faith  could  the  promise  be  fulfilled. 

6.  Characterisation  of  the  condition  under  law,  and,  in 
contrast  with  it,  the  condition  since  faith  came: 
then  we  were  held  in  custody  under  law,  now  we 
are  all  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  the  promise  (3^^'^®). 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  temporariness  of  the  law  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  condition  under  it  the  apostle  describes 
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the  latter  as  one  of  custody,  and  that  of  a  child  under  a 
pedagogue.  Now,  however,  that  that  period  is  over  and  the 
full  Christian  experience  of  faith  has  come,  we  are  no  longer  in 
subjection.  Ye  are  sons  of  God,  and  all  alike,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race,  status,  or  sex,  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  if  in  him, 
and  his,  then  also  seed  of  Abraham.  Thus  the  argument 
returns  to  its  starting  point  in  v.L 

'^But  before  the  faith  came,  we  were  kept  guarded  under  law, 
sJmt  up  for  the  obtaining  of  the  faith  that  was  to  be  rercealed.  '^‘‘So 
that  the  law  has  been  for  us  a  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that 
we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  ^But  the  faith  having  come  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  pedagogue.  ‘‘^For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through 
your  faith,  in  Christ  J esus.  ^’’For  as  many  of  you  as  were  bap¬ 
tised  unto  Christ  did  put  on  Christ.  ^There  is  no  Jew  nor  Greek, 
no  slave  nor  free,  no  male  and  female;  for  yg  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  ^^And  if  ye  are  Christ’s,  then  are  ye  seed  of  Abraham, 
heirs  according  to  promise. 

23.  irpo  ToO  Be  i\6elv  Tr)v  iriaTiv  wrb  vopov  i<f>povpovM-e6a 
“But  before  the  faith  came,  we  were  kept  guarded  under  law.” 
By  TTjv  TTLaTLV  is  meant  not  faith  qualitatively;  the  article  ex¬ 
cludes  this;  not  generically;  Paul  could  not  speak  of  this  as 
having  recently  come,  since,  as  he  has  maintained,  it  was  at 
least  as  old  as  Abraham;  nor  the  faith  in  the  sense  “that  which 
is  believed”  (c/.  on  i“);  but  the  faith  in  Christ  just  spoken  of 
in  v.“.  That  this  was,  in  the  apostle’s  view,  fundamentally 
alike  in  kind  with  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  clear  not  chiefly 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word,  but  from  the  apostle’s  definite 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  ground  that  the  principle 
was  established  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  That  it  was  specifi¬ 
cally  different  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  the 
frequent  addition  of  ’lr)(70v  Xpiarov,  and  by  the  assertion  of 
this  verse  that  the  faith  came  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
law.  The  phrase  utto  vofxov  is  a  qualitative  phrase,  “under 
law,”  but  the  law  referred  to  is,  of  course,  that  spoken  of  in 
v.‘»,  and  this  in  turn  the  same  as  in  v."^  (g.  d,).  That  the  sub¬ 
jection  referred  to  in  this  phrase  was  not  absolute,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  possibility  or  privilege  of  faith,  or  justification  by  it, 
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is  shown  by  v3b  and  the  argument  of  The  law  has  a 

real  function,  but  that  function  is  not  the  displacement  of  faith. 
Cf.  on  v.22b.  That  the  apostle  has  so  far  modified  his  thought 
of  that  function  since  as  to  be  speaking  here  in  i(l)povpovfxe6a 
of  protection  against  transgressions  is  wholly  improbable,  for 
though  (ppovpeco  in  itself  may  be  used  of  a  protective  guarding 
(2  Cor.  11^2  Phil.  4^  I  Pet.  and  examples  in  classical  writers) 
yet  the  proximity  of  and  the  participle  crvvicXeiopevoi 
compel  us  to  understand  it  here  of  a  restrictive  guarding. 

(TVP/cXecopevoc  eU  r^v  peWovaav  TrcaTiv  airoKaXyc^O^vai. 
‘'shut  up  for  the  obtaining  of  the  faith  that  w^as  to  be 
revealed.”  On  the  meaning  of  avv/cXecopevot,  see  (TvveKXeLaev, 
v.2^  It  is  here  a  present  participle  of  identical  action,  hence 
used  in  its  continuative  sense,  “to  hold  in  confinement,”  as  in 
Aristot.  Fart.  Animal.  II  9.  8  (654  b^^:  al  awfcXeiOvaat  irXev- 
pal  TO  arrjdo^.  The  sense  “having  been  put  into  confine¬ 
ment”  would  demand  an  aor.  or  perfect  participle,  the  latter 
of  which  some  mss.,  most  of  them  late,  have.  The  participle 
peXXovaav,  limiting  marks  the  latter  as  future  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  verb  icj^povpovpeda  (BMT  142);  the 
revelation  is  at  the  time  of  the  writing  already  past,  cl?  may 
be  either  temporal,  as  in  Phil.  2^®,  or  telic,  “in  order  to 
produce,  give,  or  obtain”  (in  this  case  the  latter),  as  in  i  Cor. 
55  Rom.  325  Col.  i29  Acts  2^8  i  Pet.  i^-  \  So  Th.  for  this  passage, 
interpreting  it  “that  we  might  the  more  readily  embrace  the 
faith  when  its  time  should  come.”  Of  similar  ambiguity  and 
interestingly  parallel  to  this  passage  is  i  Pet.  i®,  (ppovpovpepov^; 
Bia  TT/fcrreo;?  el?  ao^rr^ptav  eroLprjp  a7rofcaXv(j)67]pat  eV  /cacpa  ia- 
;^drcp  (cf.  vv.*’*  ^),  which  may  mean  “guarded  until  (we  obtain) 
a  salvation,”  etc.,  or  “that  we  may  obtain.”  The  temporal 
meaning  is  the  simpler,  finding  in  the  phrase  less  that  is  not 
certainly  expressed  by  it,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  el?  with 
temporal  force  is  usually  followed  by  a  term  of  time,  and  that 
the  thought  which  the  telic  sense  implies  is  expressed  both  in 
V.20  above  and  v.^^  below,  it  is  probably  best  to  suppose  it  to 
be  intended  here  also.  On  aTroKaXv(l)6rjyaLj  see  detached  note, 
p.  433,  and  cf.  esp.  Rom.  8^®  i  Cor.  2^0  Eph.  3®  i  Pet.  i®. 
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24.  &<TTe  6  v6}io<;  7raibayo)y6<;  '^ixwv  yeyovev  el?  ^piarov^  “So 
that  the  law  has  been  for  us  a  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ.” 
o  j^6po<;  has  the  same  significance  as  in  v.^^,  except  that  it  is 
here  definitely  instead  of  qualitatively  spoken  of.  A  TratSa^co- 
709  was  a  slave  employed  in  Greek  and  Roman  families  to  have 
general  charge  of  a  boy  in  the  years  from  about  3ix  to  sixteen, 
watching  over  his  outward  behaviour  and  attending  him  when¬ 
ever  he  went  from  home,  as  e.  g.  to  school.  See  exx.  below. 
By  describing  the  law  as  having  the  functions  of  a  7racSaycvyo<S' 
Paul  emphasises  both  the  inferiority  of  the  condition  of  those 
under  it,  analogous  to  that  of  a  child  who  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  freedom  of  a  mature  person,  and  its  temporariness  (c/. 
V.25).  ek  Xptarop  may  be  temporal  (c/.  on  el?  .  .  .  irCanv^ 
V.23)  or  may  be  pregnantly  used.  For  exx.  of  a  somewhat 
similar  though  not  identical  pregnant  force,  see  Rom. 

Mt.  20^  I  Pet.  XpidTov  TradTjfJLara,  In  view  of  the 

fact  that  el?  temporal  usually  takes  a  temporal  object,  and  of 
the  final  clause,  iVa  .  .  .  hiKato^oypev^  the  pregnant  use  is 
here  the  more  probable.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  to  Christ  as  a  teacher  that  men  are  thought  of 
as  coming;  the  functions  of  the  irat^ayo^yo^  were  not  so  exclu¬ 
sively  to  take  the  boy  to  school  as  to  suggest  this,  and  the 
apostle’s  thought  of  Christ  both  in  general  and  in  this  passage 
i$  not  of  him  as  a  teacher  but  as  one  through  faith  in  whom 
men  were  to  be  saved.  Nor  is  the  reference  to  the  individual 
experience  under  law  as  bringing  men  individually  to  faith  in 
Christ.  For  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  apostle  is  speak¬ 
ing,  rather,  of  the  historic  succession  of  one  period  of  revela¬ 
tion  upon  another  and  the  displacement  of  the  law  by  Christ. 
See  esp.  vv.^^a.  25a^  accomplished  its  task  is  in 

no  way  intimated  in  this  word  or  phrase,  but  appears  in  the 
final  clause  following,  and  the  repeated  intimations  of  the 
entire  context.  See  esp.  v.^®.  Cf.  Th.  s.  v.  TraiBayo^yo^. 

On  the  use  of  the  word  TraiBaytoYdq,  see  Hdt.  Stxtvvoq,  oMtt;? 
xal  luatSaYWYbq  -^v  to>v  ©£[i.taTox>.£0(;  Tuat'Bwv.  Eur.  lofi,  725, 
•jcaiSaYciY’  ’EpsxO^to?  *;caTp6<;  Toupiou  xo-r’  Sv-roq,  and  esp.  the  following 
passage  quoted  by  Ltft.  ad  loc.  from  Plato,  Lysis,  208  C:  au-rbv  idatv 
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5pxetv  aeauTOu,  toOto  eTccxpIxoucrf  aot;  Ilwq  y&p,  i<pr),  Ixtxpixouatv ; 

"AXV  (5px£t  x(<;  aou;  ’'OBe  xacBaYw^dq,  Mwv  SoOXo?  tSv;  *AXX(i  xi 
pifiv;  •f)pL4xep6<;  ye,  I9V).  “"H  Becv6v,  S’  lyto,  eXe60epov  ovxa  uxb  B06X0U 

dcp%sa6ai.  r(  Se  xocwv  a5  ouxoq  6  xatSaytoyb?  aou  apx£t;  "Aywv  Bi^xou, 
gqpY),  elq  BiSaaxiiXou,  See  also  Xen.  Laced.  31:  oxav  ye  ex  xafSwv  elq 
xb  [xeipaxtouaOai  ex^a^vtaai,  XTjVtxaOxa  ol  iJi.lv  dcXXoi  xauouai  piev  dtxb  xat- 
Baywycljv,  xauouai  Be  xal  dxb  BiBaaxdXwv,  d'pxouac  Bl  oOBiveq  ext  aSxGiv, 
deXX’  aOxovbpt.ou?  dc(f)tdatv.  Plut.  Fad.  5^:  ol  xbv  iikv  ^i^iov  axwxxovxeq  xal 
xaxa^pQvouvxec;  ’Avvf^ou  xaiBaywybv  dxexdXouv.  The  word  is  frequent  in 
Plutarch's  Lives.  With  the  xaiBaywyfa  of  Plut.  Numa,  151  {cf.  Ltft.)  in 
the  sense  ct  “moral  education”  this  passage  has  little  or  no  connection. 
For  further  treatment  and  references,  see  Becker,  Charicles,  E.  T;  4th 
ed.,  pp.  226/.;  Becker  and  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alt.  vol.  I,  pp.  114, 122, 164; 
Girard,  V Education  Ath^nienne,  pp.  114^.;  Cramer,  De  Educatione  Pue- 
rorum  apud  AthenienstSy  Marburg,  1823.  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Lit.  and  Antiq.,  art.  “Education”;  HZ?B,  art.  “Schoolmaster”; 
further  references  to  sources  in  L.  &  S.  s.  v. 

Xva  etc  7r/orT€C09  BtfcacccOcofxeu'  “that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.”  The  clause  expresses  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
law  in  its  function  as  TratBayccyo^j  as  v.'®  expresses  the  imme¬ 
diate  intended  result.  The  emphasis  of  the  expression  is  on 
BLKaL0)6cdiJ.€Vj  not  on  e/c  TTicrreo;?,  as  if  there  were  different 
ways  of  justification,  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  that  we 
might  be  justified  in  this  rather  than  in  some  other  way;  for 
the  apostle  maintains  that  there  is  no  other  way.  Cf.  ifc 
Trtarreco?  ^pLcrrov  in  which  is  similarly  added  for  complete¬ 
ness,  and  with  descriptive  rather  than  restrictive  force.  On 
the  meaning  of  e/c  TTicrrew?,  cf.  also  on  2^®^  (pp.  121,  123),  and 
on  BiKaicjoB^fiev  see  detached  note  on  At'/cato?,  etc.,  p.  473. 

25.  i\Oovar}<;  Be  tt)?  TT/fcrrew?  ovk€Ti  vtto  TraiBaycoydu  iafxev. 
“But  the  faith  having  come  we  are  no  longer  under  a  peda¬ 
gogue.”  The  article  with  Tr^rrew?  is  restrictive,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  as  in  v.^'*  {g.  v.)  to  the  faith  in  Christ.  ovKeTt  is  tem¬ 
poral,  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  time,  with  possibly  a 
suggestion  of  consequence,  the  post  hoc  being  also  a  propter  hoc. 
Cf.  on  3I®.  The  phrase  v'tto  'iraiBayo^yov  is  equivalent,  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  fact  referred  to,  to  vtto  voixov^  the  epithet  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  name;  but  conveys  more  clearly  than  vtto  vopou 
the  idea  of  subjection  and  inferior  standing.  The  coming  of 
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the  faith  is  a  historic  event,  identical  with  the  giving  of  the 
gospel  (see  4^-  ®  Rom.  1^),  not  an  experience  of  successive 
individuals.  Cf.  on  v.^^.  How  far  this  historic  event  was  itself 
conditioned  on  personal  experience,  or  how  far  it  repeats  itself 
in  the  experience  of  each  believer  is  remote  from  the  apostle’s 
thought  here. 

26.  HdvTe^  yap  viol  Oeov  icrre  Sid  riy?  iricrTeo:^  eV 
"Irjo-ov.  ‘‘For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through  your  faith,  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  By  the  change  from  the  first  person  of  v.^^, 
with  its  reference  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  the  second  person 
in  this  v.  the  apostle  applies  the  thought  of  that  v.  directly  to 
his  readers.  One  must  supply  as  the  connecting  thought  to 
which  yap  is,  as  often,  directly  related,  some  such  phrase  as, 
‘‘And  this  applies  to  all  of  you.”  That  Trdvre^  is  emphatic  is 
indicated  by  its  position,  but  esp.  by  the  continuation  of  the 
thought  of  universality  in  v.^^.  It  may  then  mean  “all  you 
Gentiles,”  so  including  the  Galatians;  or  if,  as  is  possible,  there 
were  some  Jews  in  the  Galatian  churches,  it  may  mean  “all 
you  Galatians,”  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  statements  of 
v.2^  apply  to  all  the  Christians  of  Galatia,  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews.  In  either  case  viol  Oeov^  a  qualitative  expression  with¬ 
out  the  article,  repeats  and  explicates  the  idea  of  ov/cerc  viro 
TracSaycoydv  (cf.  the  use  of  various  phrases  for  the  related  idea 
“sons  of  Axbraham”  in  vv.^*  ^9).  The  emphasis  of  the  ex¬ 

pression  is,  therefore,  upon  “sons  of  God”  as  objects  of  God’s 
favour,  men  in  filial  favour  with  God.  See  detached  note  on 
Titles  a7id  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V,  p.  404.  Cf.  4^*  ^  for  the 
expression  of  the  thought  that  subjection  to  law  and  sonship 
to  God  are  mutually  exclusive.  That  ev  ICptaTw  Tt/o-oO  does 
not  limit  TrtcrTeco?  is  evident  because  Paul  rarely  employs  eV 
after  TTiaTL^  (see,  however.  Col.  Eph.  i^^),  and  in  this  letter 
always  uses  the  genitive  (2^^-  3^2),  but  especially  because 

VV.27. 28  and  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Galatians  are 

in  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  fact  in  turn  shows  that,  unless  Paul 
shifts  his  thought  of  the  meaning  of  eV  after  he  has  used  it 
before  XptaTM  Tt/ctoO,  it  has  here  its  metaphorical  spatial 
sense,  marking  Christ  as  one  in  whom  the  believers  live,  with 
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whom  they  are  in  fellowship.  This  does  not  of  necessity  exclude 
the  thought  that  Christ  is  the  basis  of  their  sonship  to  God, 
but  makes  this  a  secondary  and  suggested  thought.  For  a 
similar  instance  of  a  phrase  introduced  by  iv  standing  after 
TTicrrc?  but  limiting  an  earlier  element  of  the  sentence,  see 
eV  .  .  .  aifiaTL  Rom.  3^^  7rta-rew<?,  standing  then  with¬ 

out  limitation,  the  article  may  refer  specifically  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  type  of  faith,  as  in  w.^^.  25^  or  to  the  faith  of  the  Galatians, 
meaning  ‘^your  faith cf.  2  Cor.  The  latter  is  more  prob¬ 
able  because  of  the  personal  character  of  the  statement  as 
against  the  impersonal,  historical,  character  of  vv.^^.  25. 

On  0£6<;  without  the  article  in  ulol  OeoO,  see  on  chap.  4®. 

27.  ocTOL  yap  eU  ^pcarov  ifiaTrrtaOrjTe,  ^pKJTov  evehvaaaOe^ 
‘‘For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  unto  Christ  did  put  on 
Christ.”  The  fact  that  the  verbs  are  in  the  second  person, 
requires  the  insertion  of  the  words  “of  you”  into  the  transla¬ 
tion,  though  they  are  not  in  the  Greek.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  octol  includes  only  a  part  of  the  7rdvT€<i;  for  this 
would  be  itself  in  effect  to  contradict  the  preceding  v.  By 
i^aTrrio-drjTe  the  apostle  undoubtedly  refers  to  Christian  bap¬ 
tism,  immersion  in  water.  See  Th.  s.  v.  II;  Preusch.  5.  v.; 
]M.  and  Ivl.  Voc,  s.  v.  This  is  the  uniform  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  in  Paul  (i  Cor.  12^^  15^®  Rom.  6^),  with 
the  single  exception  of  i  Cor.  lo^,  where  he  speaks  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Israelites  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea 
as  a  thing  of  similar  character  and  significance  with  Christian 
baptism.  Nowhere  does  he  use  the  term  in  a  figurative  sense 
as  in  Mk.  lo^^.  39  j^.  i33b  Acts  ek  Xpiarov  is  probably 
to  be  taken  here  and  in  Rom.  6^  in  the  sense  “with  reference  to 
Christ”  (on  this  use  of  ek  see  Th.  B  II  2  a),  and  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ek  TO  ovofia  Xpcarov.  See  more  fully  in  fine  print  j 
below.  “To  put  on  Christ”  is  to  become  as  Christ,  to  have  | 
his  standing;  in  this  context  to  become  objects  of  the  divine  j 
favour,  sons  of  God,  as  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  C/.  4®'  By  . 
the  whole  sentence  the  apostle  reminds  his  readers  that  they, 
who  have  been  baptised,  in  confession  of  their  acceptance  of  ^ 
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i  Christ,  already  possess  all  that  it  is  claimed  that  circumcision 
land  works  of  law  could  give  them,  viz.,  the  divine  favour,  a 
[relation  to  God  like  that  which  Christ  sustains  to  God.  It  is 
B  substantiation  (7«P)  of  the  assertion  of  v.^^,  that  they  are 
I’sons  of  God,  drawn  from  an  interpretation  of  the  significance 
[  of  their  baptism. 

The  idiom  evSusaOat  with  a  personal  object  is  found  in  late  Greek 
writers.  Thus  in  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  ii.  5*,  Tbv  Tapx6viov  Ixetvov  evBu- 
dpievot,  “playing  the  part  of  that  Tarquinius”;  Libanius,  Ep.  968  (350 
A.  D.),  pftpaq  Tbv  aTpocTtwT-rjv  IviSu  xbv  ao<pia'wTQv:  “He  laid  aside  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soldier,  and  put  on  that  of  the  sophist.’^  It  occurs  once  in 
the  Lxx  with  a  somewhat  different  force:  Isa.  49^*:  x&Yzaq  ajxoCi?  tbq 
xoapLov  Iv86cy],  xal  •rceptO'^astq  auToCiq  wq  xoaptov,  iiq  v6pi.ipTtj,  and  several 
times  in  N.  T.:  Rom.  131*:  dXXd  evSuaaaGs  Tbv  x6piov ’I-rjacOv  XptaT6v. 
Col.  3*‘^°,  d-TcexSujdpLevot  Tbv  xaXatbv  dvOpcjxov  aCiv  Tracq  xpd^satv  auToO, 
xal  dvSuadpievoi  xbv  viov  ihv  dtvaxatvo6{X£vov.  Eph.  dxoOiaOat  .  .  . 

xbv  xotXatbv  dvOptoxov  .  .  .  xal  Iv56cjaa0ac  xbv  xatvbv  dvOpojxov.  The 
related  figure  of  clothing  one’s  self  with  strength,  righteousness,  glory, 
salvation,  occurs  frequently  in  O.  T.:  Prov.  31^5  Job  8“  291*  39**  Ps. 
92^  103  (104)^  131  (132)9-  Isa.  519  521  611®  I  Mac.  i**;  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  figure  with  a  variety  of  objective  limitations  in  N.  T.:  Rom. 
13“:  evSuacipLsOa  xd  8xXa  tou  <p(0T6q.  i  Cor.  15®*:  evSuaaaOat  d^Oapafav 
.  .  .  ev8uaaa6ai  dOavaacav.  15®*:  evSGatjTat  dOavaafav.  Eph.  6'^:  Iv8u- 
caaOe  -u-^v  xavoxXfov  tou  0eou.  6^^,  IvSuadtAsvot  Tbv  0a)paxa  T^q  StxaioauvTjq. 
Col.  3^*:  ev86aaa0e  .  .  .  cjxXdYX''^^  ofxTippLou.  i  Th.  5®,  evBuadp-evot  0a)paxa 
xtorewq  xal  d^dxirjq.  These  passages  show  that  the  idiom  conveyed  no 
suggestion  of  putting  on  a  mask,  but  referred  to  an  act  in  which  one 
entered  into  actual  relations.  Used  with  an  impersonal  object,  it 
means  “to  acquire,”  “to  make  a  part  of  one’s  character  or  possessions” 
(i  Thes.  5®  I  Cor.  15®®-  ®^  Rom.  131*  Col.  3^*);  with  a  personal  object  it 
signifies  “to  take  on  the  character  or  standing”  of  the  person  referred 
to,  “to  become,”  or  “to  become  as.”  See  Rom.  131^  Col.  3“;  note 
in  each  case  the  adjacent  example  of  the  impersonal  object  and  cf. 
the  exx.  from  Dion.  Hal.  (where  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  Tbv  Tap. 
ex.  lv8u6pL£vot  means  “acting  the  part  of  Tarquinius,”  “standing  in 
his  shoes,”)  and  Libanius.  This  meaning  is  appropriate  to  the  present 
passage.  The  fact  that  the  Galatians  have  put  on  Christ  is  cited  as 
proof  that  they  are  sons  of  God  as  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

The  preposition  efq  with  paxxft^w  signifies  (a)  literally  and  spatially 
“into,”  followed  by  the  element  into  which  one  is  plunged:  Mk.  i»;  cf. 
i»»;  (b)  “unto”  in  the  telic  sense,  “in  order  to  obtain”:  Acts  2®*;  (c) 
followed  by  ovopLa,  “with  respect  to,”  specifically,  “with  mention  or 
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confession  of”:  i  Cor.  ii®'  “  Mt.  281*  Acts  8^®  19®;  with  similar  force 
but  without  the  use  of  8vo{xa:  Acts  19®.  It  was  formerly  much  dis¬ 
cussed  whether  here  and  in  Rom.  6®  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  in 
I  Cor.  !“•  etc.,  or  whether  el?  signifies  “into  fellowship  with,”  Th. 
{cf.  paTCT{i;(o,  II  b.  aa)  Ell.,  S.  and  H.  on  Rom.,  et  al.  hold;  Sief.  combines 
the  two  views.  As  between  the  two  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  for, 
though  the  conception  of  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  death  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  context  of  Rom.  6®,  neither  general  usage  of  the  phrase 
nor  that  passage  in  particular  warrant  interpreting  e{<;  as 

having  other  than  its  usual  meaning,  “to  baptise  with  reference  to.” 
But  if  this  is  the  case  with  Rom.  6®,  then  usage  brings  to  the  present 
passage  no  warrant  for  finding  in  it  any  other  than  the  regular  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  context  furnishing  none,  there  is  no  ground  for 
discovering  it  here.  More  recent  discussion,  however,  has  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  in  both  groups  of  passages  (i  Cor.  i”-  1®  Acts  S^® 
19®,  as  well  as  Rom.  6®  and  here)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
name  in  baptism  with  supposed  magical  effect,  as  in  the  mystery  relig¬ 
ions.  See  Preusch.  5.  v.  and  literature  there  referred  to,  esp. 

Heitmuller,  Taiife  und  Abendmahl;  also  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of 
Si.  Paul,  pp.  383-391;  Case,  The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  pp. 
347  /.  For  the  purposes  of  this  commentary  it  must  suffice  to  point 
out  the  following  outstanding  facts  affecting  the  interpretation  of 
Paul’s  thought:  (a)  The  use  of  ef?  xb  ovo;j,a  was  in  all  prob¬ 

ability  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  mystery  religions,  and  to  one 
familiar  with  that  usage  would  suggest  the  ideas  associated  with  such 
phraseology,  (b)  The  apostle  constantly  lays  emphasis  on  faith  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  (see,  e.  g.,  5®*  '»•  **)  as  the  characteristic  factors  of 

the  Christian  experience.  It  would  seem  that  if,  denying  all  spiritual 
value  to  such  a  physical  rite  as  circumcision,  he  ascribed  effective  force 
to  baptism,  his  arguments  should  have  turned,  as  they  nowhere  do,  on 
the  superiority  of  baptism  to  circumcision,  (c)  i  Cor.  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Corinthians  were  putting  upon  their  Christian  bap¬ 
tism  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  mystery  religions,  viz.,  that 
it  secured  their  salvation.  Against  this  view  Paul  protests,  using  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls  a 
baptism  into  Moses,  to  show  that  baptism  without  righteousness  does 
not  render  one  acceptable  to  God.  This  may,  of  course,  signify  only 
that  he  conceived  that  the  effect  of  baptism  was  not  necessarily  per¬ 
manent,  or  that  to  baptism  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  righteous  life.  But 
it  is  most  naturally  interpreted  as  a  protest  against  precisely  that  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  magical  efficiency  of  physical  rites  which  the  mystery 
religions  had  made  current.  If  this  is  the  case  and  if  the  thought  of 
the  apostle  here  is  consistent  with  that  in  i  Cor.  10,  the  relation  between 
the  fact  referred  to  in  the  relative  clause  and  that  of  the  principal 
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clause  is  not  (as  in  3^  Rom.  8^0  causal,  but  that  ol  symbol  and  symbol¬ 
ised  fact.  The  requirement  of  the  passage  that  there  shall  be  a  natural 
connection  of  thought  both  between  this  v.  and  the  preceding,  and 
between  the  two  clauses  of  this,  is  met  by  supposing  (i)  that  the 
exceptional  mention  of  baptism  in  this  passage  (as,  e.  g.,  instead  of  faith) 
was  suggested  by  its  relation  as  the  initiatory  Christian  rite  to  circum¬ 
cision  {cf.  Col.  12)  which  the  Galatians  were  being  urged  to  accept, 
and  (2)  that  there  was  something  in  the  act  of  baptism  as  thought  of 
by  the  apostle  which  suggested  the  figure  of  being  clothed  with  Christ. 
This  may  have  been  that  in  baptism  one  was,  as  it  were,  clothed  with 
the  water,  or,  possibly,  that  the  initiate  was  accustomed  to  wear  a 
special  garment.  To  such  a  relation  in  thought  between  fact  and  out¬ 
ward  symbol  there  can  be,  despite  Lake’s  statement  that  such  a  thought 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  no  serious  objection  in  view  of 
Gal.  2*0  Rom.  i  Cor.  If,  indeed,  the  relation  is  causal,  the 

apostle  must  have  changed  his  conception  of  the  matter  betw^een  the 
writing  of  Gal.  and  i  Cor.,  or  he  conceived  of  the  rite  as  having  no 
necessarily  permanent  effect  and  its  value  as  conditioned  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  morally  pure  life. 


28.  ov/c  evL  ’lovSato?  ovhe  "EXX?;?',  ovk  evi  &OX09  ovhe 
iXevdepo^iy  ov/c  epc  dpaev  /cal  OrjXv'  ‘‘There  is  no  Jew  nor 
Greek,  no  slave  nor  free,  no  male  and  female.”  Following  the 
previous  sentence  without  connective  either  causal  or  illative, 
these  words  do  not  demand  to  be  closely  joined  in  thought  to 
any  specific  element  of  what  immediately  precedes.  With  the 
thought  of  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God  in  mind,  expressed 
in  V.26  in  the  form  that  through  faith  men  become  sons  of  God, 
and  in  v.^^  in  a  different  form,  the  sweep  of  his  thought  carries 
him  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  question  at  issue  in  Galatia 
to  affirm  that  all  distinctions  are  abolished,  and  to  present  an 
inspiring  picture  of  the  world  under  one  universal  religion. 
ip  ^pLaTq)j  expressed  in  the  similar  passage  5®,  and  implied  in 
Col.  is  doubtless  to  be  mentally  supplied  here  also.  It  is 
only  in  the  religion  of  Christ  that  Paul  conceives  that  men  can 
thus  be  brought  together.  That  he  is  speaking  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  is  evident  from  the 
context  in  general,  but  especially  from  his  inclusion  of  the 
ineradicable  distinction  of  sex.  The  passage  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  the  merging  of  nationalities  or  the  abolition  of 
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slavery.  Cf.  1  Cor.  7^^-^^.  Nor  are  the  passages  from  ancient 
writers,  quoted,  e.  g.,  by  Zahn  ad  toe,  {p.  187),  in  which  these 
distinctions  are  emphasised,  directly  antithetical  to  this  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  apostle.  Yet  that  the  principle  had  its  indirect 
social  significance  is  shown  in  the  implications  of  the  Antioch 
incident  and  in  Phm.  Col.  4b 

On  ’'EXX-rjv,  meaning  Gentile,  not  specifically  Greek,  see  on  2*.  Ivt, 
not  a  contracted  form  of  eveaxt,  but  a  lengthened  form  of  Iv.  hi  with 
recessive  accent,  but  having  the  force  of  eveaxi  or  Iveiat,  as  xap(i  and 
exf  are  used  v/ith  the  force  of  Ixeoti  and  xdpeaxt,  may,  like  the  form 
EveaTi  itself,  mean  either  “it  is  present,”  “there  is,”  or  “it  is  possible.” 

See  W.  §  XIV  i  (older  eds.  2);  Bl.-D.  q8;  Hatzidakis,  Einleiiung  in  die 
neugriechische  Grammatik,  207,  and  the  examples  of  both  meanings 
given  in  L,  &  S.  Ltft.,  without  assigning  reasons,  maintains  that  o6x 
evt  must  here  negative  “not  the  fact  only  but  the  possibility,”  and 
RV.  adopts  this  interpretation  in  all  the  N.  T,  instances:  Jas. 

I  Cor.  6^  Col.  3'S  and  the  present  passage.  But  in  none  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  does  the  context  demand  this  meaning,  and  in  i  Cor.  6*  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  difficult  meaning.  In  4  Mac.  4”  the  meaning  is  clearly  “it  is 
possible,”  but  in  Sir.  37^  as  clearly  “there  is  (in  it).”  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  to  make  choice  between  the  two  meanings  for  the 
present  passage  solely  by  the  context.  And  this  favours  the  meaning 
“there  is”  (so  Sief.  Bous.)  rather  than  “there  can  be.”  There  is 
nothing  in  the  sentence  to  suggest  that  Paul  has  passed  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  to  that  of  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparently 
true  that  the  word  never  quite  loses  the  force  derived  from  Iv  as  a 
preposition  of  place,  and  that  one  must  mentally  supply  after  it  a 
prepositional  phrase  introduced  by  Iv,  or  the  like:  in  this  case  not 
Iv  fijATv,  for  which  the  context  furnishes  no  basis,  but  Iv  Xptax^,  as 
suggested  by  XpioTbv  IveBuvaaGe  and  5®. 

7rdvT€<;  ydp  vfJLek  eU  eerre  iu  'KptaTM  'Irjaov.  ‘'for  ye  are  j 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  These  words  confirm,  by  repeating  | 
it  in  another  form,  the  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence,  ek  | 
may  be  taken  distributively  and  qualitatively,  or  inclusively  | 
and  numerically.  In  the  former  case  the  meaning  is:  once  in  ; 
Christ  Jesus,  whether  you  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  slave  or  master, 
man  or  woman,  all  these  distinctions  vanish  (there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God) ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  always  the  same  person 
reappearing  before  him.  Cf.  1  Cor.  3®.  In  the  latter  case  the 
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I  thought  is  that  all  those  in  Jesus  Christ  merge  into  one  pen 
sonality.  Cf,  i  Cor.  12^2,  13  Rom.  12^-  ^  Col.  3^®.  There  is 
little  ground  for  a  choice  between  the  two  ideas.  Both  are 
I  equally  Pauline  and  equally  suitable  to  the  immediate  context. 
Only  in  the  fact  that  the  second  interpretation  furnishes  a 
sort  of  middle  term  between  the  assertion  of  that  Christ 
is  the  seed,  and  that  of  that  those  who  are  Christ’s  are  seed 
of  Abraham  is  there  a  ground  of  preference  for  the  second  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  this  only  in  case  is  from  Paul,  iy  Xpcar^ 
'Itjctov  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  substantially  as  in  v.^e, 
describing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  in  whom  they  live,  by  whom 
their  lives  are  controlled,  with  the  added  suggestion  that  by 
this  fact  their  standing  before  God  is  also  determined. 

elq  Iv  Xptaxw  ’iTjaou:  so  S'^BCDELP  al.  pier.  Syr.  (psh.)  Boh.  (but 
some  mss.  omit  ’iTjaou)  Clem.  Athan.  Chrys.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  al.;  iv  iozi:  FG 
33j  d  e  f  g  Vg.  Or.  Athan  Bas.  al.;  ecTi  XptaToO  ’IrjjoO,  omitting  ek:  XA, 
but  A  has  ev  deleted  after  laxi.  X  is  thus  a  witness  to  ev  X.  I.  as  well  as 
to  the  genitive.  With  practically  all  the  witnesses,  except  A,  attesting  Iv  X. 
I.  against  SA  for  the  genitive  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the 
latter  is  derivative,  due  to  assimilation  to  v.2».  Before  laxl,  si?  is  clearly  the 
original  reading,  changed  by  Western  authorities  to  2v,  as  in  oq  is  changed 
to  0  by  a  part  of  the  Western  documents. 

29.  et  8e  u/xef?  Xpiarov,  apa  rou  'A^padp  crireppa  KaT 
iirayyeXlav  KXrjpopopoc.  ''And  if  ye  are  Christ’s,  then  are 
ye  seed  of  Abraham,  heirs  according  to  promise.”  3e  is  con- 
tinuative,  the  new  sentence  adding  fresh  inferences  from  what 
has  already  been  said.  The  conditional  clause,  expressing  in 
itself  a  simple  supposition,  refers,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to 
something  t  assumed  to  be  true.  BMT  244.  vpeU  Xpcarov  is 
assumed  to  have  been  previously  affirmed  or  implied,  and 
doubtless  in  eh  iv  Xpiara  'Irjaov  or  in  iv  Xpicrrcp  ''Irjcrov  alone. 
Of  these  latter  alternatives  the  second  is  more  probable,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  this  v.  the  apostle  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  carry  forward  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  believers  in  one 
body,  or  their  equal  standing  before  God.  Had  this  been  his 
purpose,  he  must  have  employed  some  such  phraseology  as 
that  of  I  Cor.  12^2, 27^  Qj.  Rom.  12®,  e.  g.,  eh  [or  ev  actypa]  iv 
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'Kpicr^j  or  TO  (xayfxa  'KpiaTov.  More  probably,  therefore,  the 
genitive  is  to  be  taken,  as  in  i  Cor.  3^^;  cf.  also  Rom. 

8^*  ^  with  its  implication  that  those  w^ho  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  Rom.  8^^’  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  believers  are  sharers  in  the  possessions  of  Christ, 
objects  of  God’s  love.  In  the  w'ords  tov  *A^paap.  airepiia  the 
apostle  reverts  abruptly  to  the  thought  first  expressed  in  yJ 
but  repeated  in  variant  phraseology  in  vv.®'  The  prize 
which  the  opponents  of  Paul  had  held  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Galatians,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
circumcision  and  become  subjects  of  the  law,  was  the  privilege 
of  becoming  seed  of  Abraham,  and  so  heirs  of  the  promise  to 
him  and  to  his  seed.  This  prize,  the  apostle  now  assures  the 
Galatians,  belongs  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
Christ’s,  as  in  v.”^  he  had  said  it  belongs  to  those  who  are  of 
faith.  In  the  phrase  tear  eiray^eXlav  /cXijpovojjiot  both  nouns 
are  qualitative,  but  the  substance  of  the  thought  recalls 
the  previous  mention  of  the  promise  and  the  inheritance  in 
YY  14, 16, 17,  18,  19, 21, 22^  emphasises  the  aspect  of  Abrahamic 
sonship  that  is  important  to  the  apostle’s  present  purpose.  On 
the  use  of  ic\rjpov6po<;^  see  detached  note  on  AiaO'tjKrjj  p.  503. 
The  /cXrjpovopta  is,  doubtless,  as  in  v.^®  {g.  v,  and  cf.  v.^'*),  the 
blessing  of  justification.  The  absence  of  the  article  before 
(Tireppa  is  significant.  Paul  does  not  say  to  his  readers,  ‘^Ye 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham,”  as  he  might  perhaps  have  done  if, 
having  written  he  wished  now  to  identify  the  followers 
of  Christ  with  Christ  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Observe,  also, 
that  in  the  preceding  clause  he  has  not  said,  ^^ye  are  Christ,” 
but  ‘^ye  are  Christ’s.”  Though  the  article  before  ’Afipadp.  is 
restrictive,  as  in  Rom.  4^®,  directing  the  thought  to  a  preceding 
mention  of  him  and  probably  to  vv.^*  yet  (Tireppa^  being 
without  the  article,  is  indefinite  or  qualitative.  It  may  desig¬ 
nate  its  subject  as  included  in  the  seed  (as  distinguished  from 
constituting  it,  which  would  have  required  the  article)  or,  like 
viol  "A^padp  in  v.’',  ascribe  to  them  the  standing  and  privilege 
of  Abrahamic  seed.  Cf.  TouSaZo?  Rom.  2^^’  If  we  suppose 
that  Paul  wrote  v.^®^,  the  reasoning  is  probably  to  this  effect: 
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If  you  belong  to  Christ,  who  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,  you  share 
his  standing  as  such/’  If  is  not  from  him  the  thought  may 
be  more  akin  to  that  of  the  passages  cited  above  (i  Cor.  32^-23 
Rom.  8^^'  32):  “If  ye  are  Christ’s  then  by  virtue  of  that  fact  you 
are  objects  of  God’s  approval,”  which  for  the  purposes  of  argu¬ 
ment  against  his  opponents  he  translates  into  “seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  since  in  their  vocabulary  that  phrase  really  means 
“acceptable  to  God.”  In  either  case  the  phrase  “seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham”  is  a  synonym  for  objects  of  God’s  approval;  the  occasion 
of  its  employment  was  its  use  by  those  whose  views  and  argu¬ 
ments  Paul  is  opposing;  and  the  ground  of  its  application  to 
the  Gentiles  is  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  The  matter  of 
doubt  is  whether  a  previous  designation  of  Christ  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham  (v.^^^)  furnished  the  ground  for  applying  the  term 
qualitatively  to  those  who  being  in  Christ  are  Christ’s,  or  the 
reasoning  is  independent  of  a  previous  application  of  the  phrase 
to  Christ. 

7.  Continuation  of  the  argument  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  condition  under  law,  with  the  use  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  guardianship  (4^'^. 

Still  pursuing  his  purpose  of  persuading  the  Galatians  that 
they  would  lose,  not  gain,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  law, 
Paul  compares  the  condition  under  law  to  that  of  an  heir  who 
is  placed  under  a  guardian  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  father  and 
in  that  time  has  no  freedom  of  action,  and  describes  it  as  a 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  Over  against  this 
he  sets  forth  the  condition  into  which  they  are  brought  by 
Christ  as  that  of  sons  of  God,  living  in  filial  and  joyous  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God. 

^Now  I  say,  so  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  he  differs  in  no  way 
from  a  slave,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  Hiut  is  under  guardians  and 
stewards  until  the  time  set  by  the  father.  ^So  also  we,  when  we 
were  children,  were  enslaved  ufider  the  elements  of  the  world.  ^But 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of 
woman,  made  subject  to  law,  Hhat  he  might  deliver  those  that  were 
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under  law^  tkcit  we  'inight  receive  the  adoption.  ^And  because  ye 
are  sons,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts, 
crying,  Abba,  Father.  ’^So  that  thou  art  no  longer  a  slave  but  a 
son,  and  if  son,  then  heir  through  God. 

1.  KeyiTi  Be,  ’e(/)’  ocrov  6  ic\r}pov6ixo<;  vrjino^;  ecrriv, 

ovBev  Biacpepei  BovXov  fcvpco<;  TrdvTO^v  d>v,  2.  dXkd  virb  iin- 
rpoTTOv^  icrrl  ual  oiKOVopov^  dxpt^  TTpoOecrpia^;  tov 

7rcirpo9.  “Now  I  say,  so  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  he  differs 
in  no  way  from  a  slave,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  under 
guardians  and  stewards  until  the  time  set  by  the  father.” 
Though  the  argument  introduced  in  3”^  was  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  with  a  reversion  to  the  thought  of  3^,  the  apostle 
now  takes  up  again  the  thought  of  the  inferiority  of  the  con¬ 
dition  under  law  (note  the  resumptive  Xeyo^  3e;  cf.  on  3^^  and 
5^®);  availing  himself  of  the  familiar  custom  of  guardianship 
and  of  current  laws  or  usages  concerning  it,  he  compares  the 
condition  of  those  under  law  to  that  of  an  heir  who  in  his  youth 
and  till  a  time  appointed  by  his  father,  though  prospective 
owner  of  the  whole  estate,  is  subject  to  guardians,  and  char¬ 
acterises  it  as  practical  slavery.  The  sting  of  the  argument  is 
in  vrjTno^,  BovXov,  and  utto  kirirpoiToir;  koX  ol/covopov^,  which 
he  employs  to  describe  the  condition  of  those  under  law;  its 
persuasive  element  is  in  •  *  vrarpoV  which  suggests  that  the 

time  of  slavery  has  gone  by,  and  men  ought  now  to  be  free. 

The  term  y,X-y)pov6txoq,  “  heir,”  suggests  that  the  illustration  is  taken 
from  the  law  or  custom  of  inheritance,  the  son  inheriting  from  a  de¬ 
ceased  father  (xaTp6<;)  under  the  will  of  the  latter.  Nor  does  this 
clement  of  the  illustration  create  serious  incongruity  between  illus¬ 
tration  and  thing  illustrated.  For  an  illustration  is  not  necessarily 
perfect  at  every  point,  and  there  is  no  decisive  reason  why  the  apostle 
should  not  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  of  the  human 
race  in  the  period  of  law  by  that  of  a  son  who  is  under  guardians  await¬ 
ing  an  appointed  time  to  take  possession  of  the  property  left  him  by 
his  father’s  will;  the  point  of  the  illustration  lying  not  in  the  condition 
of  the  father,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  son  to  his  guardians.  But 
neither  does  xXif^povopLo?  necessarily  imply  that  in  the  illustration,  still 
less  in  the  thing  illustrated,  the  father  is  dead  in  the  period  of  the 
guardianship;  since  a  guardianship  may  be  created  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  father,  and  the  term  x>.TQpov6pLoc;  may  be  used  proleptically  sim- 
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ply  to  describe  the  son  as  the  one  who  is  eventually  to  possess  the 
property.  Cf.  x6pto<;  xav'ciov  wv,  and  see  detached  note  on  AtaO-fjxr^, 
p.  496. 

N-rjxtoq,  properly  “one  without  understanding,”  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  and  in  the  Lxx  both  in  this  sense  and  with  the  meaning  “child”; 
in  N.  T.  apparently  in  the  latter  sense  (i  Cor.  13^1  Eph.  4’^  with  the 
added  implication  of  immaturity,  intellectual  or  moral.  No  instance 
has  been  pointed  out  of  its  use  as  a  technical  term  for  a  minor,  a  child 
not  possessed  of  manhood’s  rights,  but  it  is  evidently  this  characteristic 
of  a  child  that  the  apostle  here  has  specially  in  mind,  xuptoc;  is  used 
in  the  sense,  rather  infrequent  in  N.  T.,  of  “owner,”  with  the  added 
idea  of  control.  Cf.  Mt.  20*  21^°.  The  participle  d>v  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
cessive.  See  BAIT  437.8. 

The  phrase  Ixtrpixouc;  xal  olxovoyiou*;  has  given  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  law  which  the 
apostle  has  in  mind.  The  difficulty,  however,  pertains  not  to  ex^Tpoxoq. 
This  is  a  frequent  word  for  the  guardian  of  a  minor  orphan.  See  Plato, 
Legg.  VI  766  C:  xal  lav  dpqjavwv  Ix^Tpoxoc;  rsXeuTTQJTn  Bern.  988^: 
•rouTwv  *Apcc7Tatx[Ao<;  sxkpoxoq  xal  xtqSsplwv  iyiveO'  sxxa^Ssxa  sttq.  Xen. 
Mem.  I.  2*^:  Xiyezac  yap  'AXxc^taS-rjv,  xplv  stxoatv  Itwv  sivat,  n£ptx>.£T 
£xtTp6x(i)  ;JL£V  QVTt  lauTou  xpoaxaTif)  Tijq  %6Xscog  TotaS£  BtaX£xOTivat  x£pl 
v6no)v.  Arius  Did.  quoted  in  Mullach,  Frag.  Phil.  Gr.  II  87*'®:  dxb 
Ta6xT3<;  yoOv  (ptT.oaxop-j'faq  xal  BtaO-^xa?  x£>.£uxav  pLl>.>.ovxa<;  Staxt0£<76at, 
xal  xwv  ext  xL>o9opou;ilvG)v  9povx{t^£tv,  Ixtxpoxou?  dxoT^txBvxaq  xal  xtqS£- 
ptovaq,  xal  xot^  9t>wX(ixotq  xapaxtO£pLlvou<;,  xal  xapaxaXoOvxag  £xtxoup£tv 
auxoiq.  olxov6pLO(;,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  denotes  a  slave  acting  as 
house-steward  for  his  master,  or  an  employed  steward  acting  as  agent  for 
his  principal,  or  a  treasurer.  See  i  Ki.  4®  18®  i  Esd.  4®^  Lk.  12*^-  161 
Rom.  16”.  Paul  also  uses  it  in  a  figurative  sense  of  those  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  entrusted,  i  Cor.  41-  *.  There  is  no  clear  instance  of  its  use 
with  reference  to  one  who  has  charge  of  the  person  or  estate  of  a 
minor  heir,  and  in  particular  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  two 
terms  Ix^xpoxoq  and  ofxov6pi,o«;  together. 

Under  Roman  law  indeed  (of  a  period  a  little  later  than  that  of  Paul 
— see  Sief.  ad  loc.,  p.  234)  the  minor  was  under  a  tutor  till  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  thereafter  under  a  curator  until  his  twenty-fifth  year.  But 
against  the  supposition  that  it  was  this  usage  that  Paul  had  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  he  adds  d'xpt  z^g  xpoO£atJL{a<;  xoO  xaxpd?,  whereas  Roman 
law  itself  fixed  the  time  during  which  the  child  was  under  the  tutor 
and  curator  respectively.  On  xpoO£apL{a<;,  a  frequent  legal  term,  see 
Dem.  952^®;  Plato,  Legg.  XII  954  D,*  etc.  Cf.  Job  28*  Dan.  9®®  (Sym.). 
It  is  not  found  in  Lxx  and  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T. 

*Dem.  952*»:  AajSe  Sij  ftoi  koX  tov  tij?  irpo0€o-/xta?  voixov.  Plato,  Legg.  XII  954  D:  iav 
fie  KaT  oiKia<:  cv  ao-ret  re'  ti?  TpL^Tri  ttjv  TTpoOetTfiiav  ctvat,  eav  fie  Kar  aypov?  iv 

aif>ai'eL  /ceKTTjrat,  fie/ca  erutv,  eav  S'  iv  a\KoSr]fJ.ia,  tov  TravTOs  ayeupyj  nov,  fxrjSe- 

fxi0LV  elvai  npoPeafiiav  ri]?  ewtA^j^ewy. 
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Ramsay  holds  that  Paul  refers  to  the  law  followed  in  Greco-Phrygian 
cities,  and  cites  the  Syrian  law  book  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  practice  was  the  same  as  under  the  Roman  law  except 
that  whereas  under  Roman  law  the  father  appointed  only  the  tutor, 
and  could  not  appoint  the  curator,  under  the  Syrian  law  the  father 
appointed  both  the  lx{Tpoico<;  who,  like  the  Roman  tutor,  had  charge 
of  the  child  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  curator  who 
had  the  management  of  the  property  till  the  son  was  twenty-five  years 
old.* 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  precarious  to  assume  that  the  law 
found  in  a  Syrian  law  book  of  the  fifth  century  was  in  force  in  Phrygian 
cities  in  the  first  century,  Ram.  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  usage  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  language  of  Paul,  who  says  nothing  about 
who  appoints  the  sxfxpoxo?  and  o(xov6ij-o(;  but  does  indicate  that  the 
father  fixes  the  time  at  which  the  son  passes  from  under  their  control. 

In  Greek,  e.  g.,  Athenian,  law  there  was,  so  far  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  no  such  distinction  between  tutor  and  curator  or  ex^xpoxoc;  and 

ob.ov6p.oc;. 

But  the  use  of  Ixbpoxoc;  xal  xtqBsp-wv  in  Dem.  988®  as  a  double 
title  of  one  person  (see  the  passage  above)  suggests  that  we  should  not 
seek  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  the  Ixbpoxoc;  and  those 
of  the  obov6p,oq,  but  regard  obov6p.oq  as  Paul’s  synonym  for  xTr)Bep.(;)v 
and,  like  that  word,  a  further  description  of  the  Ixbpoxoq.  C/.,  also, 
Seneca,  De  Bcneficiis,  Lib.  IV,  chap.  XXVII,  ad  fin.:  qiiomodo  demen- 
tissime  testabitiir,  qui  tiitorem  filio  reliquerit  pupillorum  spoliatorem: 
“As  he  makes  a  most  mad  will  who  leaves  as  tutor  to  his  son  one  who 
has  been  a  spoiler  of  orphans.”  There  remains,  however,  the  difficulty 

♦Bruno  und  Sachau,  Syr.-rdm.  Rechtsbuch,  Leipzig,  1880.  In  the  following  translation 
courteously  made  from  the  Syriac  text  for  this  work  by  Professor  Martin  Sprengling, 
Ph.D>,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ejriTpoTro?  and  curator,  have  been  retained  as  they  stand 
transliterated  in  the  Syriac  text.  The  Syriac  terms  have  been  rendered  literally  because  the 
English  has  but  one  term  covering  the  functions  of  both  classes  of  officers,  viz.,  “guardian, 
the  use  of  which  for  both  Syriac  words  would  be  confusing.  “The  law  (v6fx.o<:)  is  asked: 
Can  minors  make  a  will  (Sia^Tjfca?),  and  at  what  age  can  they  do  it?^  A  girl  up  to  twelve 
years  is  subject  to  the  enirpoTro?,  which,  being  translated,  is  the  one  in  command,  and  can 
not  write  a  will  (6ia0r}Krj).  But  when  she  has  passed  twelve  years,  she  passes  from  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  en-iTpoTTo?  and  comes  to  be  under  that  of  the  curator,  which,  being  translated, 
is  examiner.  And  from  the  time  when  the  girl  is  subject  to  the  curator,  she  has  authority 
to  make  a  will  (5ia0r}/c»j).  Thus  also  a  boy,  until  fourteen  years,  is  under  the  authority  ol 
the  eTnVpoiro?,  and  can  not  write  a  will  (6ia0ij/cT,).  But  from  fourteen  years  and  upward  he 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  curator  and  may  write  a  will  if  he  choose.  But 

minors  are  under  the  authority  of  the  curator  up  to  twenty-five  years;  and  from  twenty-five 
years  the  boy  is  a  perfect  man  and  the  girl  a  full  woman.  If  a  man  die  and  leave  children 
orphans,  and  make  a  will  (6ia0TjKY))  and  appoint  therein  an  cttitpottos  [or  curator]  for  the 
orphans,  they  do  not  give  security. 

“Those  who  by  will  (6ia0jjKas)  are  appointed  curators,  the  law  bopo?)  provides  that  they 
shall  not  give  security,  because  the  owners  of  the  property  chpse  to  establish  them  admin¬ 
istrators.” 
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Jhat  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  guardianship  the  period  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  father.  If,  therefore,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  inheri¬ 
tance  of  property  from  a  deceased  father,  dying  while  the  son  is  still  a 
child,  he  must  apparently  be  speaking  in  terms  of  some  usage  not 
otherwise  definitely  known  to  us. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  guardianship  estab¬ 
lished  for  special  reasons  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  such  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  son,  Antiochus 
Eupator.  In  i  Mac.  3^2.  33  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
being  about  to  go  on  a  military  expedition  into  Persia,  left  Lysias  sxl 
t6)v  xpayiJLdtTwv  tou  .  .  .  /.al  'zpe<psLV  ’Avtcoxov  xbv  ulbv 

a^ToO  Iw?  TOU  extcTp^^fat  auTOv.  In  i  Mac.  6^~  it  is  said  that  when 
Lysias  knew  that  the  king  was  dead  he  set  up  Antiochus,  his  son,  to 
reign  in  his  stead,  whom  he  had  brought  up  (expe^'ev).  From  these 
two  passages  it  appears  that  Antiochus,  the  father,  appointed  Lysias 
to  be  steward  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  of  his  son 
until  a  specified  time,  in  effect  directing  that  such  stewardship  and 
guardianship  terminate  by  the  resumption  of  authority  by  the  father 
on  his  return,  or  by  succession  of  his  son  on  the  father’s  death.  While, 
therefore,  the  precise  terms  used  by  Paul  do  not  occur,  equivalents  of 
all  three  of  them  (exfxpoxoq,  oixovopLoc;,  xpoGeapufa?  tou  xaTp6<;)  are 
found  in  the  passage  in  i  Mac.  This  equivalence  is,  moreover,  some¬ 
what  confirmed  by  certain  passages  in  2  Mac.  In  10“  it  is  stated  that 
Antiochus  Eupator,  xapaXa^wv  ttqv  ^ocaiXstav,  dvidsi^ev  sxl  t6)v  xpay- 
pdTCjv  Auatav,  and  thereafter,  in  2  INIac.  and  132  (cf.  also  142), 
Lysias  is  referred  to  as  excTpoxog  tou  xal  Ixl  Toiv  xpaYpiaTtov, 

“guardian  of  the  king  and  chancellor  or  steward.”  Thus  the  son,  on 
acquiring  his  throne,  re-established  for  himself  the  relation  which  his 
father  had  created,  and  the  author  of  2  Mac.  employs  to  designate  the 
office  of  Lysias  ex^xpoxog  xal  exl  twv  TzpQcyyL(k'z(t>v,  which  are  evidently 
nearly  or  quite  the  equivalent  of  Paul’s  extTpoxo?  xal  oixovbpLog.  If 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passages  were  before  the  apostle’s  mind, 
or  that  he  had  in  mind  such  a  case  as  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
his  son,  his  language  would  become  entirely  clear,  as  referring  to  the 
case  of  a  father  who  during  his  life  placed  his  son  for  special  reasons 
under  the  care  of  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  ex^Tpoxo?  and  oixovb^toq 
and  who  was  to  hold  that  office  for  a  period  the  limit  of  which  was 
indicated  by  the  father.  The  two  terms  would  not  then  designate  dif¬ 
ferent  persons,  but  two  functions  of  one  person,  and  the  plural  would 
be  a  qualitative  plural.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  in  favour  of  this  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  that  the  situations  compared  are  alike  even  in  the 
fact  that  the  father,  corresponding  to  God,  is  still  alive  in  the  period  of 
the  stewardship.  Yet  reference  to  an  ordinary  guardianship  of  a 
minor  orphan,  in  the  terms  of  some  existing  legal  usage  not  definitely 
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known  to  us,  remains  a  possibility.  Fortunately  the  application  of 
the  illustration  to  the  condition  of  men  under  law  is  but  little  affected 
by  any  uncertainty  respecting  the  source  of  the  illustration 

3.  ovTco^  fca\  ore  ^iiev  vrjTrm,  vtto  ra  aroix^la  rov 

Koo-jjLov  TjfxeOa  BehovXoifxevor  “So  also  we,  when  we  were 
children,  were  enslaved  under  the  elements  of  the  world.” 
r)iJi€i<;  is  best  understood  as  referring  to  Christians  generally, 
the  predicates  of  the  sentence  describing  their  pre-Christian 
condition.  For,  though  the  language  of  w.^-^  is  specially 
appropriate  to  Jewish  Christians  and  was  probably  written 
with  them  specially  in  mind,  as  that  in  v.®  was  probably  written 
with  the  Gentile  Galatians  especially  in  mind,  yet  the  use  of 
the  same  or  the  equivalent  expressions  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  included  under  the  first  person,  and  those  who 

are  addressed  (in  the  second  person),  together  with  the  change 
in  pronoun  or  the  person  of  the  verb  when  there  is  no  antith¬ 
esis  but,  on  the  contrary,  continuity  of  reference  is  required 
by  the  argument,  shows  that  these  grammatical  changes  do 
not  mark  a  substantial  change  of  persons  denoted.  C/. 

BeBovXo^fxSoc  of  V.3  with  omen  el  SofiXo?  of  v.®  (notice 
especially  the  implication  of  ovKeri  that  the  persons  addressed 
— the  Galatians — had  previously  been  in  bondage),  and  observe 
that  in  v.®  tou9  vtto  voixov  (third  person)  are  evidently  the  same 
who  constitute  the  subject  of  vTroXdpoifxev,  that  in  v.®  is 
used  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  the  verb  ecrre,  and  that  it 
is  scarcely  less  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  argument  that  there 
is  no  real  change  of  persons  referred  to  (other  than  the  change 
of  emphasis  above  mentioned)  in  passing  from  v.®  to  v.®.  A 
comparison  of  vtto  rd  aTOtx^la  rov  Koajuov  ^ixeOa  BeBovXofxeuoL 
of  this  verse  with  ttw?  imarpec^eTe  rrdXiv  eirl  rd  .  .  ,  droixelo. 
oh  rrdXiV  dvo^Oev  BovXeveiv  BiXere  cf  v.®  points  in  the  same 
direction,  v.»  clearly  implying  that  the  previous  condition  of 
the  Galatians,  as  well  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  in  danger 
of  turning,  was  a  bondage  to  the  while  v.®  as  dis¬ 

tinctly  marks  them  as  having  previously  been  worshippers  of 
idols,  and  3^-®  shows  that  they  had  come  to  faith  in  Christ  not 
through  judaism  as  proselytes,  but  directly  from  their  worship 
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of  idols.  On  the  bearing  of  the  phrase  vtto  vojjlov  on  the  inclu¬ 
siveness  of  ^^€19,  see  on  v.  For  a  change  of  person  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  passing  from  v.®  to  v.®,  cf.  3^®  and 
notes  there.  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  therefore  classed  together 
as  being  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  and  in  bondage,  and  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  the 
Jews  possessed  in  the  law  is  classed  with  that  which  the  Gentiles 
possessed  without  it  under  the  common  title,  “the  elements  of 
the  world,  ra  arot)(^e2a  rod  KocjJLOv.  On  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  see  detached  note,  p.  510.  For  a  direct  assertion  of 
what  is  here  implied  as  to  the  common  standing  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  concerns  possession  of  truth  (but  without  reference 
to  its  inferiority  to  the  Christian  revelation),  see  Rom. 

^>D*FG.  33,  442,  463  read  SsSouX.;  ABCD^  ®KL.  most  cur¬ 
sives  Clem.  Chrys.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  read  Despite  the  weightier  ex¬ 

ternal  evidence  for  ^pt,£v  the  strong  improbability  that  for  the  common 
the  unusual  would  be  substituted  is  decisive  for  the  latter. 

4.  ore  Be  y\0€V  to  7r\7]po)iJLa  tov  ')(p6vov,  i^aTreareiXev  6  Oeb^ 
TOP  vlop  avroVj  jevopevov  e/c  yvvatKo^;,  yevopevov  vtto  vopov^ 
“But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  born  of  woman,  made  subject  to  law.’^  That  the  time 
of  all  important  events,  and  so  pre-eminently  that  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Christ,  was  fixed  in  the  purpose  of  God,  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  common  thought  of  early  Christianity  (Mk.  Jn.  2^ 
78-  20,  etc.  Acts  1726  Eph.  cf,  Tob.  14^).  It  was  evidently 
shared  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  3^®  5^).  Whether  he  thought  of 
the  time  as  fixed  by  the  necessity  that  certain  things  must 
first  be  accomplished,  or  that  the  world  reach  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion  {cf.  2  Thes.  2^-),  or  as  appointed  to  occur  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  definite  period  {cf.  Dan.  92^*)  is  not  here  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  epistles  clearly  indicated.  Cf.  Bous.  Rel.  d. 
Jud."^^  pp.  278 J'.  That  it  was  associated  in  his  mind  with 
the  two  ages  {cf.  on  i^)  is  probable,  yet  the  fulness  of  the  time 
did  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the  new  age,  since  the  former 
was  past,  the  latter  still  future.  The  words  i^aTreaTeCkev  b 
6eo^  TOP  VLOP  avTov^  though  in  themselves  capable  of  refer- 
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ring  to  the  sending  of  Jesus  as  God^s  Son  out  among  men  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  private  life  [cf.  Acts  9^®  11^2  Jn.  i®)  must 
yet,  in  view  of  the  apostle’s  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  i  Cor.  8®  Phil.  2^-  Col.  1®,  and  of  the 
parallelism  of  v.®,  be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the 
sending  of  the  Son  from  his  pre-existent  state  {ev  6eov^ 

Phil.  2®)  into  the  world.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  two 
expressions  that  follow,  both  of  which  (see  below)  are  evi¬ 
dently  added  to  indicate  the  humiliation  {cf.  Phil.  2^'  ®)  to 
which  the  Son  was  in  the  sending  forth  subjected,  the  descent 
to  the  level  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  For  if 
i^aTricrreCkev  referred  simply  to  a  sending  forth  among  men, 
as  a  prophet  is  sent  forth  under  divine  commission,  these  ex¬ 
pressions  would  mark  his  condition  previous  to  that  sending 
forth,  and  there  would  be  no  suggestion  of  humiliation,  but, 
rather,  the  contrary.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  i^aTriareCkev 
need  not,  probably  should  not,  be  limited  to  the  entrance  into 
the  world  by  and  at  birth,  but  should  rather  be  understood 
as  extending  to,  and  including,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  among 
men  as  one  sent  from  God.  On  the  expression  tov  vlov  auroO, 
equivalent  to  rov  vlbv  tov  Oeov^  see  detached  note  on  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus ^  V  D,  p.  408,  for  discussion  of  the 
evidence  that  the  phrase  here  refers  to  the  pre-existent  Son  and 
that  it  has  special  reference  to  the  Son  as  the  object  of 
divine  love,  in  the  enjoyment  of  filial  fellowship  with  God. 
Cf.  also  vv.  ®'  The  phrase  yevopevov  iK  ywaiKo^  can 
not  be  interpreted  as  excluding  human  paternity,  as  some 
interpreters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  maintained  {cf. 
Sief.  and  Zahn  ad  loc.).  See,  e.  g..  Job  14^,  pporo^  yevprjro^ 
yvvaiKo^.  Mt.  yevv7}ToX^  yvvaLKwv.  It  could  be  rea¬ 

sonably  supposed  to  imply  birth  from  a  virgin  only  in  case  it 
were  otherwise  established  that  the  apostle  knew  and  accepted 
the  dogma  or  narrative  that  Jesus  was  so  born,  and  not  even 
then  would  it  be  certain  that  this  phrase  was  intended  to  refer 
to  this  aspect  of  Jesus’  birth.  But  of  such  knowledge  or 
acceptance  the  writings  of  the  apostle  give  no  hint.  yvvaiKo^ 
is  probably,  like  vopov  in  the  following  phrase,  not  indefinite, 
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but  qualitative,  and  the  phrase  is  best  translated  ^‘born  of 
woman. On  uvro  voiiov^  cf.  3^^  There  is  no  occasion  to  take 
it  here  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it  has  there,  ‘‘  under 
law  as  a  system  of  legalism.”  See  note  on  3^^  It  w^  from 
this  subjection  that  Christ  came  to  deliver  men.  See  5^®  and 
cf.  5^^*  as  showing  that  those  who  are  in  Christ  still  remain 
under  law  as  an  ethical  principle.  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  9^0  Rom.  6^^* 

In  applying  this  phrase  to  Jesus  the  passage  resembles  Phil.  2®, 
but  differs  in  that  there  it  is  to  God  and  here  to  law  that  he  is 
said  to  be  subject.  That  Paul  carried  his  conception  of  Jesus’ 
subjection  to  law  to  the  point  of  supposing  that  he  was  in  his 
own  thinking  a  legalist  is  wholly  improbable;  the  subjection  to 
law  was,  doubtless,  rather  in  the  fact  of  his  living  under  legal¬ 
istic  judaism,  obliged  to  keep  its  rules  and  conform  to  its  usages. 
The  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  is  doubtless  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  cost  at  which  the  Son  effected  his  redemptive  work; 
cf.  2  Cor.  8^ 

Tb  'jcX-^pwyia  is  evidently  used  in  the  active  sense,  “that  which  fills,” 
Tou  xpovou  being  an  objective  genitive;  the  whole  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  event  being  incomplete  till  its  last  increment  is 
added,  the  last  moment,  which  fills  it,  is  called  xXTrjpwpia.  It  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  illustration,  -r;  xpoOsapifa  tou  xaTp6<;  (v.^). 

The  words  yevbpLsvov  uxb  vbpLov  should  probably  be  taken  in  the 
sense  “made  subject  to  law”  rather  than  “born  under  law,”  for, 
though  i'£v6[JLevov  lx  YiJvaixb?  evidently  refers  to  birth,  that  refer¬ 
ence  is  neither  conveyed  by,  nor  imparted  to,  the  participle,  but  lies 
wholly  in  the  limiting  phrase.  This  idea  is,  therefore,  not  of  necessity 
carried  over  into  the  second  phrase.  Had  the  apostle  desired  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  “born”  in  both  phrases,  he  could  have  done  so  un¬ 
ambiguously  by  the  use  of  ysvvTjGIvTa.  Concerning  the  time  of  the 
subjection  to  law,  whether  at  birth  or  subsequently,  Yevbpievov  says 
nothing  decisive.  "Both  participles  are  best  understood  as  attributive 
participles  used  substantively  (Bil/T  423)  in  apposition,  therefore, 
with  Tbv  ulbv  aOxoCi,  the  omission  of  the  article  giving  to  each  phrase  a 
qualitative  force  which  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  translating 
“his  Son,  one  born  of  woman,  one  made  subject  to  law.”  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  aorist  presents  the  birth  and  the  subjection  to  law  as  in 
each  case  a  simple  fact,  and  leaves  the  temporal  relation  to  l^axIaxeiXev 
to  be  inferred  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  facts  referred  to  (BM T  142, 
143).  The  thought  is  not  very  different  if  the  participles  be  taken  as 
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adverbial  participles  of  attendant  circumstances  {BMT  449,  450). 
But  the  phrases  are  best  accounted  for  as  intended  not  so  much  to 
express  the  accompaniments  of  the  sending  as  directly  to  characterise 
the  Son,  describing  the  relation  to  humanity  and  the  law  in  which  he 
performed  his  mission. 


5.  roi)?  VITO  v6iJ.ov  i^ajopdarj^  “that  he  might  deliver 
those  that  were  under  law.”  The  phrase  vtto  vopov  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.'‘  and  3^3,  viz.:  “under 
law”  legalistically  understood.  But  while  in  those  cases  the 
context  shows  that  the  law  actually  referred  to  is  the  0.  T. 
law,  the  context  here  (see  above  on  the  inclusiveness  of 
in  v.^  and  note  the  second  person  in  v.®,  with  its  unambiguous 
inclusion  of  the  Galatian  Gentiles)  implies  that  rois  vtto  v6}xov 
includes  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  Paul  conceived  the 
Gentiles  to  possess  a  law,  and  that  of  divine  origin,  appears 
from  Rom.  2^'^-  (c/.  ^o);  and  though  the  phrase  utto  vofxov 

is  usually  employed  with  reference  to  the  legalism  that  grew 
up  on  Jewish  soil,  yet  that  Paul  was  aware  that  the  law  whose 
work  is  written  in  the  heart  might  also  be  externalised  and 
made  legalistic  is  intrinsically  probable  and  is  confirmed  by 
I  Cor.  where  toT?  vtto  vopov^  standing  as  a  middle  term 
between  TouSato^?  and  T0T9  civoixol^^  seems  to  designate 
those,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  were  living  under  a  system 
of  legalism.  On  the  use  of  i^ayopd^co^  see  on  3^^,  p.  168.  That 
the  deliverance  referred  to  is  from  the  law,  is  implied  in  rou? 
VTTO  vopov  and  the  absence  of  any  other  phrase  to  suggest 
another  enslaving  power.  That  it  is  from  subjection  to  law, 
i.  e.,  (a)  from  the  obligation  to  obey  legal  ordinances,  and  (b) 
from  the  conception  of  God  which  legalism  implies,  is  shown 
as  respects  the  former  (a)  by  v.^®  and  5^-^,  and  as  respects  the 
latter  (b)  by  the  following  clause  and  vv.®*  k  The  whole  clause 
expresses  the  purpose  not  of  the  participle  yev6p.evov  only 
and  probably  not  of  i^airecFTeCkev  only,  but  of  the  whole 
assertion  i^aTTeareLkev^  with  its  modifiers,  wherein  is  implied 
that  his  human  birth  and  subjection  to  law  were  contributory 
to  the  achievement  of  the  redemption. 
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And  this  in  turn  conveys  an  intimation  that  Paul  already  had  a 
thought  akin  to  that  expressed  in  Heb.  5’-»  with  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  limitations  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  and  his 
redemptive  work.  Yet  how  he  conceived  that  the  deliverance  was  ac¬ 
complished,  whether  as  in  through  his  death,  or  through  his  life  ex¬ 
perience  reaching  its  climax  in  his  death  {cf.  Phil.  2^  «),  this  verse  in 
no  way  decides.  That  the  apostle  conceived  that  Jesus  himself  had 
passed  through  an  experience  like  that  of  Paul,  referred  to  by  him  in 
21®,  in  that  he  also  had  discovered  that  one  does  not  come  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  filial  relation  to  God  through  obedience  to  statutes, 
and  that  this  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  but  is  not  intimated  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  his  letters. 

iva  T^v  vloOeciav  aTToXaPicyiev.  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption.”  vloOeala^  found  in  inscriptions  in  the  phrase 
KaO*  vloOeaiav  and  rarely  in  Greek  literature  (Diog.  Laert. 
IV  9  (53),  v€avLaKO)v  tlv^v  vio6e(TLa<;  TrOLe'lcrOaL)^  does  not 
occur  in  the  Lxx  and  appears  in  N.  T.  only  in  the  Pauline 
epistles.  In  Rom.  9^  it  denotes  the  choice  of  Israel  to  be  sons 
of  God  (cf.  Exod.  4^2  Deut.  14L  2  Hos.  ii^.  In  Rom.  8^^* 
they  are  said  to  be  viol  Oeov  who  are  led  by  God’s  Spirit,  and 
it  is  added:  ^‘For  ye  have  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear,  but  ye  have  received  a  spirit  of  adoption  {irveviia 
vloOecrla^)  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.”  In  Rom. 

97  vloOecrla  is  defined  as  consisting  in  the  redemption  of  the 
body,  doubtless  because  in  Paul’s  thought  only  through  the 
resurrection  and  the  clothing  of  the  spirit  in  the  spiritual  body 
does  man  enter  into  the  fulness  of  fellowship  with  God  {cf. 
I  Cor.  1513,14.44)  jn  Eph.  1 5  adoption  is  spoken  of  as  that 
which  men  are  foreordained  of  God  to  obtain  through  Jesus 
Christ,  'q  vloOecrla  is,  therefore,  for  Paul,  God’s  reception  of 
men  into  the  relation  to  him  of  sons,  objects  of  his  love  and 
enjoying  his  fellowship,  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  is  the 
future  life  wherein  they  are  reclothed  with  a  spiritual  body; 
but  the  word  may  be  used  of  different  stages  and  aspects  of 
this  one  inclusive  experience.  The  article  rqv  is,  doubtless, 
restrictive,  pointing  to  the  thought  of  vv.^-  2  that  at  the  time 
appointed  of  the  father  the  child  is  released  from  subjection  to 
tutors  and  governors,  and  comes  into  direct  relation  to  the 
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father  as  a  mature  son — an  intimation  more  fully  developed 
in  V.®. 

The  meaning  “sonship”  would  satisfy  most  of  the  passages  in  which 
uloOsai'a  occurs,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  depart  from  the  etymologi¬ 
cal  sense,  “installation  as  a  son.”  This  does  not,  however,  justify 
reading  back  into  v.^  the  idea  of  adoption,  and  from  this  again  carrying 
it  back  through  xXiQpovoiJLoq  into  the  SiaGfjxr)  of  3'®,  for  Paul  is  not 
careful  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his  illustrations.  He  employs 
here  his  usual  term  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  establishment  of 
those  who  have  previously  not  had  the  privileges  of  a  son  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  them. 

Whether  Tva  .  .  .  dexoXa^.  expresses  the  purpose  of  or, 

co-ordinately  with  that  clause,  expresses  the  purpose  of  e^axiaTscXsv 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty;  nor  is  the  distinction  important. 


6.  "Ore  Se  iare  vloi,  i^aireareLXev  6  to  irvevfxa  tov 
VLOV  avrov  el?  ra?  /capita?  ^^And  because  ye  are  sons, 

God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts.’'  The 
clause  on  .  .  .  vloc  is  naturally  interpreted  as  causal,  giving 
the  reason  in  the  divine  mind  for  the  act  e^aTredreCKev  .  .  . 
yiioyVj  there  being  no  verb  of  saying  or  the  like  for  it  to  depend 
upon  as  an  object  clause.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  this  obvious  interpretation.  It  follows, 
however,  that  the'feonship  here  spoken  of  being  antecedent  to 
and  the  ground  of  the^bestowal  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  full, 
achieved  fact,  nor  the  consciousness  of  a  filial  relation,  but  the 
first  and  objective  stage  which  the  preceding  context  has  em¬ 
phasised,  viz.:  release  from  bondage  to  law,  figuratively  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  pedagogue  or  guardians  and  stewards.  It  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  relation  of  sonship  and  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  that  from  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  one  may  infer 
the  former,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  draw 
this  inference  from  their  consciousness  of  possessing  the  Spirit 
{cf.  33-5)  that  this  sentence  was  written.  But  the  direct  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  sentence  is  that  the  sonship  is  the  cause  of  the 
experience  of  the  Spirit. 

To  take  Stc  as  meaning  “that,”  making  Sxt  .  .  .  ulo{  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  be  established,  and  then  to  supply  after  it  “is  proved  by  the 
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fact”  (Philippi,  following  ancient  interpreters),  or  to  take  oxt  in  the 
sense  of  quod^  “as  respects  the  fact  that”  (Wies.),  introduces  unwar¬ 
ranted  complication  into  a  sentence  which  is  on  its  face  complete  and 
simple.  That  in  Rom.  sonship  is  apparently  proved  by  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Spirit  does  not  forbid  our  interpreting  this  passage  as  mak¬ 
ing  the  sonship  the  ground  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit;  for  not  only 
is  the  language  of  Rom.  open  to  interpretation  as  an  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  in  which  case  there  also  adoption  precedes  possession 
of  the  Spirit,  but  if  the  reverse  is  true  there,  antecedence  of  sonship  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  clearly  indicated  in  this  passage,  is  explicable 
by  the  fact  that  uloOsa^a  (see  on  v.®)  is  used  by  the  apostle  of  different 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  men  come  to  the  full  possession  of  the 
relationship  of  sons  to  God,  and  that  the  context  implies  that  it  is  the 
first  and  objective  stage  of  which  he  is  here  speaking. 

Precisely  the  phrase  xb  TuvsC^Jia  xoO  ulou  ocOxoO  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where  in  N.  T.,  but  in  Phil,  Paul  uses  xb  'JiveO^xa  TTjaou  XpiaxoO 
and  in  Rom.  8®°  rveOpia  XptaxoO  {cf.  also  2  Cor.  3^^  Acts  16^  i  Pet. 
Heb.  g^*  Rev.  19^®).  Particularly  instructive  is  Rom.  89*  1®,  where  (a) 
‘KveG^j.a  0SOU  Iv  6;aTv,  (b)  xveOpia  XptaxoO  e'xeiv,  and  (c)  Xpiaxbq  £V 
OtAtv  all  express  the  same  fact  of  experience.  It  is  manifestly  also  the 
same  experience  for  which  Paul  employs  in  Gal.  22®  the  phrase  Iv 
e[i.ol  Xpiaxbi;  and  in  525  xveuptaxt.  Historically  speaking,  the 

sending  of  the  Son  and  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  are  distinguished  in 
early  Christian  thought,  most  markedly  so  in  the  fourth  gospel  (Jn.  3^2 
7®9  16^;  but  note  also  that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  practically  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  return  of  the  Son),  but  also  in  Paul  {cf.  the  e^axIaxeiXev 
of  v.*  with  the  same  verb  in  this  v.).  The  two  terminologies,  that  of 
the  Christ  and  that  of  the  Spirit,  have  also  a  different  origin,  both, 
indeed,  having  their  roots  largely  in  O.  T.,  but  being  there  and  in  later 
Jewish  thought  quite  distinct.  But  in  the  experience  of  the  early 
Christians  the  Christ  who  by  his  resurrection  had  become  a  spirit 
active  in  their  lives,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  similarly  active,  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Cf.  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  p.  189.  Pre¬ 
cisely  to  what  extent  this  experiential  identification  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  caused  a  numerical  identification  of 
them  as  personalities  is  difficult  to  say.  Apparently  the  apostle  Paul, 
while  clearly  distinguishing  Christ  from  God  the  Father  (see  i  Cor.  8« 
Phil.  2**8,  etc.)  and  less  sharply  distinguishing  the  Spirit  from  God 
(Rom.  58  8^-  8.  9.  K.  1®),  is  not  careful  to  distinguish  the  Spirit  and  Christ, 
yet  never  explicitly  identifies  them.  Cf.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  God  in 
Biblical  Literature,  pp.  229—231.  The  choice  of  xb  xveO;i.a  xoO  uloO 
auxoO  for  this  passage  in  preference  to  any  of  its  equivalents  is  due,  on 
the  one  side  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  fact  referred  to  from 
the  historic  coming  of  the  Christ  (4^),  which  excludes  xbv  ulbv  aOxoO 
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and  XptaTov,  and  on  the  other  to  the  desire  to  connect  this  experience 
closely  with  the  gift  of  Christ,  which  excludes  to  ^veuixa  or  Tb  TcveujJLa 
Toj  6eo0. 

On  ek  Ta?  xapBfa?  tjpiwv,  added  to  emphasise  the  transition  from 
the  objective  sonship  to  the  subjective  experience,  see  Rom.  55  i  Cor. 
2“  Eph.  3^^  It  is  in  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  in  general  (i  Cor.  2»  Rom.  9*  lo^,  etc.)  and  in  particular  of  the  njoral 
and  spiritual  life  (2  Cor.  4*  Rom.  2*),  that  the  Spirit  of  God  operates. 
The  use  of  the  expression  here  shows  that  e^axijxetXev  refers'  (riot  as 
the  same  word  in  v.<  does)  to  a  single  historic  fact  (the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  e.  g.),  but  to  the  successive  bestowals  of  the  Spirit  on  individuals 
(cf.  3=>),  the  aor.  being,  therefore,  a  collective  historical  aor.  (Bif  T  39). 
On  the  translation  of  an  aor.  in  such  a  case,  see  BUT  46,  52.  On  Tjp-wv, 
undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  upiwv,  a  Western  and  Syrian  reading,  see 
on  v.^ 

Kpd^ou  ’A/3/3a  6  iraTrjp.  “crying,  Abba,  Father.”  The  rec- 
_ognition  of  God  as_Father_Js  _  the_  distinguishing  rnark  o 
filial  spirit.  The  participle  Kpd'^ov  agreeing  with  Trvevpa  as¬ 
cribes  the  cry  to  the  Spirit  of  God’s  Son;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  apostle’s  thought  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  believer’s 
jatti tilde  also.  For  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  dominates  our 
lives.  See  chap.  2^0  525^  and  cf.  Rom.  8^^:  ekd^ere  irvevpa 
vloOe(JLa<^,  ev  w  Kpd^opev  'A^pd  6  'nrar'qp.  The  use  of  Kpd^ov^ 
usually  employed  of  a  loud  or  earnest  cry  (Mt.  9^^  Acts  14^^ 
Rom.  9^7)  or  of  a  public  announcement  (Jn.  2^),  in  the  Lxx 
often  of  prayer  addressed  to  God  (Ps.  3^  loy^^),  emphasises  the 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  within 
us.  Though  the  word  Kpd^ov  itself  conveys  no  suggestion  of 
joy,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  intensity  which  the  word 
reflects  is  in  this  case  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  intensity  of  joy. 
Though  to  be  free  from  law  is  to  obtain  adoption,  sonship  in 
its  full  realisation  is  more  than  mere  freedom  from  law.  The 
significance  of  such  freedom  lies,  indeed,  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  it  possible  that  a  truly  filial  relation  and  attitude 
of  man  to  God  shall  displace  the  legal  relation  that  law  creates, 
that  instead  of  our  looking  upon  God  as  lawgiver  in  the  spirit 
of  bondage  and  fear  (Rom.  8^^)  he  becomes  to  us  Father  with 
whom  we  live  in  fellowship  as  his  sons.  See  detached  note  on 
Tiarrip  as  applied  to  God,  p.  391. 
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'O  xaxTQp,  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  s|n,  is  a  nomi¬ 

native  form  with  vocative  force.  Cf.  Rom.  8^®  Mk.  143®  Mt.  ii=®  Jn. 
2o*«;  Bl.  D.  147.3.  The  repetition  of  the  idea  in  Aramaic  and  Greek 
form  gives  added  solemnity  to  the  expression,  and  doubtless  reflects  a 
more  or  less  common  usage  of  the  early  church  (see  Mk.  14®®  Rom.  8^®). 
On  the  origin  of  this  usage,  see  Th.  s.  v.  ’A^^a,  Ltft.  ad  loc.,  Sief.  cd  loc. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  word  was  derived  from 
Jesus,  being  taken  up  into  the  vocabulary  of  Greek -speaking  Christians 
through  the  medium  of  those  who,  knowing  both  Aramaic  and  Greek, 
in  reporting  in  Greek  the  words  of  Jesus  used  this  word  with  a  sort  of 
affectionate  fondness  for  the  very  term  that  Jesus  himself  had  used  to 
express  an  idea  of  capital  importance  in  his  teaching.  This  is  more 
probable  than  that  it  was  taken  over  into  the  Christian  vocabulary 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  which  the  idea  of  God  as  Father 
had  so  much  less  prominent  place  than  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  See  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.^  pp.  432-3,  434;  Dal.  WJ.  p.  192. 
The  attachment  of  the  Greek  translation  6  xaxiQp  to  the  Aramaic  word 
would  naturally  take  place  on  the  passage  of  the  term  into  Greek¬ 
speaking  circles. 

7.  mcrre  ovK€tl  el  SouXo?  aWa  vi6<^'  that  thou  art  no 

longer  a  slave,  but  a  son.”  In  the  possession  of  the  Spirit 
of  God’s  Son,  assumed  to  be  known  as  a  fact  of  the  experience 
of  the  readers  (cf.  3^),  the  apostle  finds  confirmation  of  the 
iare  vlov  of  v.®,  as  there  the  sonship  is  said  to  be  the  ground 
for  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  emphasis  of  sonship 
is  still  upon  the  fact  of  freedom  from  bondage  to  law  is  shown 
in  the  insertion  of  the  negative  ovk€tl  BovXo^j  and  that  those 
addressed  were  formerly  in  this  bondage  is  implied  in  ovKert. 
The  change  from  plural  to  singular  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  matter  home  to  each  individual  reader;  the  persons  desig¬ 
nated  remaining,  of  course,  unchanged.  Cf.  6b  and  for  classical 
examples,  see  Kiihner-Gerth,  371.5,  b. 

el  8e  mo?,  Kal  KXT]pop6fjLo<;  ^ecf),  “and  if  son,  then  heir 
through  God.”  That  here  as  throughout  the  passage  mo? 
means  ulo?  Oeov  needs  no  specific  proof;  it  is  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  expression  tov  vlov  avrov  in  vv.  b  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  expression  to  vi6<;.  This  obviously  suggests  that 
K\7]pov6jJio<;  means  KXrjpovopo^  Oeov.  Cf.  Rom.  8^^:  el  Be  TeKva^ 
Kal  KXrjpovopor  KXrjpovopoi  pep  Oeov^  avvKXrjpovopoL  Be  Xpccrrov, 
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To  this  conception  the  phrase  ^la  deov  adds  the  thought, 
^^made  so  by  God,”  thus  equivalent  to  Kara  deXrj^a  Oeov]  cf, 
329^  KXrjpovoixoL  Kar  iTrayyeXtav.  The  purpose  of  the  addition 
is  perhaps  to  remind  the  Galatians  that  their  position  as  heirs 
is  due  to  divine  grace,  not  one  of  right  or  desert,  but  more 
probably  to  emphasise  the  certainty  of  their  possession  of  it. 
The  absence  of  the  article  before  Oeov  makes  the  noun  not 
indefinite  but  qualitative,  emphasising  the  divineness  of  the 
one  through  whom  they  were  made  heir.  Cf.  on  Oeov^  vJ.  The 
reversion  to  the  thought  of  the  KXrjpovopia  expressed  in  3^®' 
shows  that  the  apostle  has  not  lost  sight  of  his  main  purpose 
throughout  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  viz.,  to  convince 
the  Galatians  that  it  was  not  through  law  but  through  the 
retention  of  their  freedom  from  it  that  they  could  obtain  the 
blessings  promised  to  the  sons  of  Abraham,  which  the  judaisers 
had  held  before  their  eyes  as  a  prize  greatly  to  be  desired  but 
obtainable  only  through  circumcision.  The  appeal  of  the  apos¬ 
tle  is  to  retain  the  status  they  already  possess.  Cf.  v.®,  ^^ye 
are  sons,”  and  v.®,  ^‘how  turn  ye  back?”  That  he  should  not 
here  employ  the  term  viol  ’Ajdpaaju,  as  in  3^,  but  KXrjpopopoL^  as 
in  32®,  is  natural,  not  only  because  KXrjpovopoi  more  distinctly 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  blessing  to  be  received,  but  also  because 
after  utoq  meaning  sons  of  God,  sons  of  Abraham  would  have 
the  effect  of  an  anticlimax.  KXrjpovofxoL  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  here  in  the  sense,  heirs  of  God,  and  as  such  recipients 
of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham’s  seed;  this  blessing  has 
already  been  defined  as  justification,  acceptance  with  God, 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  Cf.  3^-^^.  It  is,  moreover,  as  present 
possessors  of  the  KXrjpovopia  that  they  are  KXrjpovopoi.  That 
other  blessings  are  in  store  for  them  is  undoubtedly  a  Pauline 
thought  (Rom.  5^^  and  that  the  conception  of  the 

aXrjpovopo^;  easily  lends  itself  to  the  presentation  of  this  phase 
of  the  matter,  that  which  has  been  received  being  thought  of 
as  simply  the  earnest  and  first-fruit  of  the  full  blessing  (see 
Rom.  8^ ^-23  Eph.  is  also  true.  But  the  Galatians  already 
possess  the  promised  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  in  this  context  is 
upon  that  which  is  already  possessed,  with  no  clear  indication 
that  the  thought  goes  beyond  that. 

15 
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Against  the  supposition — at  first  sight  most  natural — that  the  term 
as  here  used  is  intended  to  carry  the  thought  back  specifically  to 
x,Xy]pov6{jlo<;  in  v.\  is  the  fact  that  /.XTjpovopio?  is  there  applied  to  one 
who  not  having  yet  entered  into  possession  of  his  /,XTQpovo^i(a  is  in  the 
position  of  vyjtcio?  and  lou'koq,  precisely  that  position,  therefore,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  v.  to  deny;  and,  though  the  title  yAT3pov6;xo? 
carries  \\dth  it  the  idea  of  future  release  from  the  status  of  BouXo?,  the 
contention  of  the  apostle  is  here  not  that  the  Galatians  will  be,  but 
already  are,  sons  and  no  longer  slaves.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  by  this  word  he  reverts  for  the  moment  to  the  idea  of  xXTQpov6;iot 
in  329  (c/.,  also,  3^0,  heirs  according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
i.  e.,  possessors  of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed. 
This  is  not  to  take  x>.T]pov6pLo<;  as  meaning  heir  of  Abraham,  a  predicate 
which  the  apostle  never  applies  to  Christians.  They  are  indeed  called 
“sons  of  Abraham,”  because  it  is  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  the 
promise  applies,  but  it  is  God  who  established  the  StaOY]x.Tfj  and  makes 
the  ixocyyeXloc,  and  they  to  whom  the  promise  is  fulfilled  are  his 
xX-rjpovdpioi.  Cf.  on  31®  and  detached  note  on  AtaO-rjxYj,  p.  496.  This 
also  makes  it  evident  that  the  term  x>.Tf]pov6pLo<;  is  not  used  in  its  strict 
sense  of  heir,  i.  e.,  recipient  of  the  property  of  another  who  has  died,  or 
prospective  recipient  of  the  property  of  another  when  he  shall  have 
died,  but,  tropically,  possessor  of  a  promised  possession. 

The  fact  that  x>.T]pov6tiot  here  means  heirs  of  God,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  heirship  from  sonship,  itself  inferred  from  an  act  of  adoption, 
ulo0£a(a,  gives  a  certain  colour  of  support  to  Ramsay’s  view  that  the 
5tateYj/,73  of  31^-  is  not  a  covenant  but  a  will,  and  specifically  a  will  in¬ 
volving  the  adoption  of  a  son.  If  the  language  of  were  harmonious 
with  these  suggestions  of  the  present  passage,  the  latter  would  fall  in 
with  that  passage  as  part  of  an  illustration  consistently  carried  through 
the  whole  passage.  But  (i)  the  possibility  of  interpreting  this  phrase 
in  the  way  above  suggested  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside 
the  strong  counter-evidence  that  by  Stoc6r]y.r]  he  means  not  a  will,  but 
a  covenant.  Even  if  the  expression  here  employed  could  be  shown  to 
involve  the  idea  of  adoption  by  will  and  inheritance  as  an  adopted  son, 
this  would  only  show  that  the  apostle  is  now  illustrating  the  spiritual 
relations  which  are  the  real  subject  of  his  thought  by  a  different  group 
of  facts  of  common  life  from  those  which  he  employed  in  3^^-  But 
(2)  it  is  improbable  that  it  is  specifically  an  adoptive  sonship  that  the 
apostle  has  in  mind  in  e(  Ss  ul6<;.  For,  though  he  represents  the  son- 
ship  of  the  Galatians  in  common  with  other  believers  as  acquired  by 
adoption,  yet  the  fact  of  adoption  is  nowhere  emphasised,  and  in  the 
actual  spiritual  realm  that  which  is  illustratively  called  adoption  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  of  God’s  Son, 
by  which,  it  is  implied,  those  who  are  sons  come  into  like  relation  to 
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God  with  that  which  the  Son  himself  sustains.  The  conception  of 
adoption,  accordingly,  falls  into  the  background,  leaving  simply  that 
of  sonship. 

8.  Description  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Galatians 
as  one  of  bondage  to  gods  not  really  such,  and  ex¬ 
hortation  to  them  not  to  return  to  that  state 

Again  directly  addressing  the  Galatians  as  in  3^,  and  as  in 
v.^  characterising  their  former  condition  as  one  of  enslavement, 
the  apostle  describes  them  as  in  bondage  to  gods  that  were  not 
in  reality  such,  and  appeals  to  them,  now  that  they  have  come 
into  fellowship  with  God,  not,  as  they  threaten  to  do  by  their 
adoption  of  the  Jewish  cycle  of  feasts  and  fasts,  to  return  to 
those  w^eak  and  beggarly  rudimentary  teachings  under  which 
they  formerly  were,  and  expresses  his  fear  that  he  has  laboured 
over  them  to  no  purpose. 

^But  at  that  time^  not  hnowing  God,  ye  were  in  bondage  to  the  gods 
that  are  not  such  by  nature.  ^But  now  having  come  to  know  God, 
or  rather  having  become  known  by  God,  how  is  it  that  ye  are 
turning  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  to  which 
ye  wish  to  be  in  bondage  again?  '^^Ye  are  observing  days  and 
months  and  seasons  and  years.  fear  that  in  vain  have  I  spent 
my  labour  on  you. 

8.  ’AXXa  Tore  ixev  ovk  elSoVe?  Beov  iSovXevaaTe  rot?  (^vaei 
fjLT}  ov(TL  Oeols'  ^‘But  at  that  time,  not  knowing  God,  ye  were 
in  bondage  to  the  gods  that  are  not  such  by  nature.’’  Doub¬ 
ling,  so  to  speak,  upon  his  course,  the  apostle  reverts  to  the 
condition  of  the  Galatians  before  they  received  his  message, 
and  in  antithesis  (aWd)  to  the  description  of  them  in  v,’'  as 
heirs  through  God,  describes  them  as  having  been  in  that  former 
time  ignorant  of  God  w^ho  is  in  reality  such,  and  in  bondage 
to  the  gods  that  by  nature  are  not  gods.  The  purpose  of  this  v. 
appears  in  v.®,  where  he  again  dissuades  them  from  returning 
to  the  state  of  bondage.  That  Paul  conceived  of  the  deities 
whom  the  Galatians  formerly  worshipped  as  real  existences,  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  this  sentence,  in  which  he 
denies  to  them  deity,  OeioTijf;^  but  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
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existence;  nor  by  the  phrase  iTriTp6TroL<;  Kal  olKov6fioc<;  in  v.  2, 
since  that  may  be  used  only  by  way  of  rhetorical  personification 
of  the  law  and  have  no  reference  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles 
{cf.  on  Ta  (JToiyjud  rov  Koajxov^  v.^) ;  but  that  he  did  so  conceive 
of  them  is  rendered  probable  by  the  evidence  of  i  Cor.  8®*  ® 
1019. 20  (2;ol.  2^®.  Cf.  also  Deut.  4^®  and  see  literature  cited  in 
special  note  on  Ta  aroix^la  rov  KoapoVj  p.  510. 

T6t£  refers  to  the  past  time  implied  in  oiJx^Tt  (v.’),  when  the  Gala¬ 
tian  Christians  were  still  SouXot;  note  the  IBouXeuaaTs  of  this  sen¬ 
tence. 

EiSoxeq  is  a  perfect  participle  of  existing  state,  etSoTeg  meaning 
“not  possessing  knowledge.”  How  this  state  of  ignorance  came  about 
is  not  here  discussed,  or  whether  it  was  partial  or  absolute.  Cf.  Rom. 

The  omission  of  the  article  with  Geov  makes  the  word  not  indef¬ 
inite  (as  in  Acts  12*2  i  Cor.  8^,  but,  as  in  v.’  and  very  often,  quali¬ 
tative,  referring  definitely  to  the  one  God,  but  with  an  emphasis  on 
his  attributes  as  God,  which  is  lacking  when  he  is  called  6  6e6i;. 
For  a  similar  use  of  0£6(;,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of 
deity,  see  Jn.  Oebv  ouBslq  ewpaxev  xwtcote,  where  the  contrast, 
however,  is  not  between  one  in  reality  God,  as  compared  with  those 
not  really  such,  but  between  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  incapable  of 
being  directly  known,  and  God  as  revealed  in  the  person  of  the  Son. 
For  other  examples  of  this  indubitable,  though  often  overlooked, 
qualitative  use  of  personal  appellations  without  the  article,  see  Rom. 
i2i:  yv6vt£<;  Tbv  6£bv  o^x  IBoSo^av.  Rom.  8^*  Gal.  3^®  4^*  5^* 

Phil.  2^®  I  Thes.  i®:  £X£aTp£43CT£  xpb?  Tbv  Oe^v  dtxb  twv  eESwXwv  8ouX£6Etv 
Ge^)  xal  dtXrjGiv^.  2  Thes.  2*.  Other  examples  more  or  less  clear, 
but  together  clearly  establishing  the  usage,  are  very  numerous.  See 
note  on  chap.  2®,  pp.  detached  note  on  IlaTifip  as  applied  to  God, 

p.  384,  and  Slaten,  Qualitative  Nouns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  pp.  64-68. 

’ESouXE6aaT£  is  a  simple  historical  aorist,  not  inceptive,  referring  not 
to  a  point  of  time  but  to  a  period,  BMT  38,  39,  41  Rem. 

^uatg,  from  (p6w,  is  properly  that  which  belongs  to  a  person  or  thing 
by  virtue  of  its  origin;  then  its  essential  character;  used  thus  even  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  is  without  origin,  2  Pet.  1*.  ^OaEt  o3at 
may  be  an  adjective  element  limiting  GeoK,  or  o5at  may  be  an  adjec¬ 
tive  participle  used  substantively,  wdth  Geoc?  as  a  predicate  after  it. 
In  the  former  case  the  beings  referred  to  are  characterised  as  gods, 
but  with  the  qualification  that  they  are  not  so  by  nature,  i.  e.,  in  real¬ 
ity;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  not  called  Geo^  at  all,  but  are  character¬ 
ised  negatively  only,  as  beings  that  by  nature  are  not  gods.  Gram- 
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matically  and  contextually  there  is  no  ground  of  decisive  choice 
between  these,  but  i  Cor.  8S  showing  that  Paul  could  apply  the  term 
Oeof  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  though  denying  that  it  really  belonged 
to  them,  favours  the  first  interpretation.  The  comparison  of  Plato, 
Legg.  X  904  A,  ol  y.aToc  v6[jlov  ovreq  Bsof,  perhaps  suggests  what  the 
positive  element  of  the  apostle’s  thought  was.  He  was  speaking  of 
'‘the  gods  of  popular  opinion,”  as  Jowett  translates  Plato’s  phrase, 
C/.  I  Cor.  8®,  >.eY6tJLevot  0eo{. 

On  o5  wdth  eISotec;  and  with  oSat,  see  BJlfT  485;  the  choice  of 
negatives,  though  doubtless  unconscious,  probably  reflects  the  feeling 
that  o5x  £!S6t£c;  expressed  a  fact,  toT?  <j)6aet  ouatv  GeoI?  a  conception, 
a  description  of  a  class,  but  without  implication  of  its  existence  or  non¬ 
existence.  The  few  instances  in  which  Paul  uses  oO  with  an  attributive 
participle  are  quotations  from  the  Lxx,  his  otherwise  regular  habit 
being  to  use  ;x-fj  with  such  participles  and  with  adverbial  participles 
not  involving  a  direct  assertion  (Rom.  2^^  4^^^  Gal.  6®)-  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Col.  21®,  in  effect  negatives  an  assertion  (i  Cor. 
4i<  926  2  Cor.  48 12^). 

9,  vvv  Se  yvovre^  deov,  ijloXKov  Be  yvo)(TdepT€<;  virb  Oeov, 
‘^But  now  having  come  to  know  God,  or  rather  to  be  known 
by  God.”  Their  coming  to  know  God  is  manifestly  through 
the  apostle’s  preaching.  C/.  i  Thes.  ttw?  iirearp^aTe  Trpo? 
TOP  deop  aTo  T(OP  eiBa)\o)p  BovXevecp  de^  language 

which,  as  the  evidence  of  this  epistle  shows,  might  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Galatians  also.  That  ypo^adepre^  as  here 
used  can  not  refer  simply  to  knowledge  in  a  purely  theoretic  or 
intellectual  sense  is  evident,  since  the  apostle  must  have  regarded 
such  knowledge  as  always,  not  simply  now  {pvp  in  contrast  with 
Tore),  possessed  by  God.  For  the  meaning  required  here,  “hav¬ 
ing  become  objects  of  his  favourable  attention,”  cf.  Ps.  i® 
Nah.  I  Cor.  8^  Mt.  and  on  the  thought  of  God  receiving 
the  Gentiles  into  a  favour  not  previously  enjoyed  by  them,  see 
Rom.  92^/-  1 1^0.  This  fact  respecting  Gentiles  in  general  the 
apostle  conceived  to  be  realised  in  respect  to  the  Galatians  in 
particular  through  his  preaching  the  gospel  to  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  commission  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  added  phrase,  in  a  sense  displacing  the  previous 
ypopre^^  etc.,  is  doubtless  to  remind  the  Galatians  that  it  is 
not  to  themselves  but  to  God  that  they  owe  their  knowledge  of 
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him  and  escape  from  idolatry  {cf.  chap,  i®:  ixeTarlOeaOe  axo 
Tov  Ka\e(TavTo<;  vfid^  iv  %aptTt  Xpiarodj  and  Eph,  2®),  and  so 
to  emphasise  the  folly  and  wrong  of  abandoning  this  advantage 
through  another  iTno-rpe'^eLv, 

Though  Yivaij/.a)  does  not  always  retain  its  inchoative  force  (see 
Th.  s.  V.)  even  in  the  aorist,  yet  this  is  often  clearly  discernible  {cf, 
Lk.  2418  I  Cor.  i2‘),  and  the  aorist  participle  in  particular  always,  ap¬ 
parently,  retains  this  meaning,  signifying  either  “having  learned,  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  know,’’  or  “knowing”  (result  of  having  come  to  know),  not 
“having  known.”  See  Mt.  16^  22^^  26^°  Mk.  i5«Lk.  Jn.  5*  Acts 
23®  Rom.  2  Cor.  5^1  Gal.  2®.  By  yvovTsg  there  is,  therefore,  affirmed 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  the  former  possession  of  which  is 
denied  in  oux  eiSoTSt;.  Of  any  other  distinction  between  eiB6Tr£<;  and 
Yv6vT£q,  as,  e.  g.,  that  the  former  denotes  an  external  knowledge  that 
God  is,  the  latter  an  inner  recognition  of  God,  there  is  no  basis  in 
usage  or  -warrant  in  the  context.  The  absence  of  the  article  -v\dth  G£6v 
is  not  without  significance  {cf.  Rom.  yvbvzeq  xbv  6£6v.  i  Cor. 
oix  sYvo)  6  x6a;xo<;  .  .  .  Tbv  0£6v),  being  doubtless  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  led  to  the  omission  of  the  article  in  v.®  {q.  v.),  viz.,  emphasis 
upon  the  qualities  of  deity  in  antithesis  to  the  <pua£t  (jl-^  ovte^  6£o{. 
Cf.  1  Thes.  I®  quoted  above,  noting  -ubv  6e6v  in  the  first  mention  of 
God,  and  Gew  -without  the  article  when  the  word  follows  the  mention 
of  the  idols  and  with  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of  true  deity.  One 
might  imperfectly  reproduce  the  effect  in  English  by  reading  with 
strong  emphasis  on  the  word  God.  But  now  having  come  to  know  [a] 
God  (not  those  that  are  no  real  gods). 

MdcXXov  U,  following  a  negative  phrase,  introduces  and  emphasises 
its  positive  correlate  (Eph.  4®®  5^1);  following  a  positive  expression  it 
introduces  an  additional  and  more  important  fact  or  aspect  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  not  thereby  retracting  what  precedes  (probably  not  even  in  Wisd. 
8®°,  certainly  not  in  Rom.  8®^  i  Cor.  i4^>  ®  2  Mac.  6®*),  but  so  transferring 
the  emphasis  to  the  added  fact  or  aspect  as  being  of  superior  signifi¬ 
cance  as  in  effect  to  displace  the  preceding  thought.  So  clearly  here, 
as  in  Rom.  8®<,  etc. 

x&  iTTLCTpecpeTe  Trdkiv  eVl  rd  daOevrj  Ka\  'KTooya  CTTOLX^'La^ 
oh  irdkiv  avoid ev  hovXeveiv  ^eXere;  “how  is  it  that  ye  are  turn¬ 
ing  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  to  which  ye 
wish  to  be  in  bondage  again  ?”  The  question  is  rhetorical,  in¬ 
tended  to  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  the  action  referred  to.  On 
the  use  of  ttw?  in  such  questions,  meaning  ^‘how  is  it  possible 
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thsit”  see  chap.  2^^  Rom.  3®  6^  Mt.  7^  1226. 29^  pvts- 

ent  tense  presents  the  action  as  already  in  progress.  (Observe 
that  in  the  examples  cited,  when  a  theoretical  possibility  is 
spoken  of  the  tense  is  a  future  or  a  form  referring  to  the  future, 
but  in  chap.  2^^  it  is  a  present,  referring,  as  in  this  case,  to  some¬ 
thing  in  progress.)  This  corresponds  with  the  representation  of 
the  situation  in  Galatia  given  in  i®:  Sav/id^cooTi . . .  fierarideade. 
Cf.  also  deXere  in  next  clause.  The  phrase  rd  dadevrj  Kal  7rrco;^a 
CFTOix^ia  manifestly  refers  to  what  v.®  calls  rd  aroLx^la  tov 
KoajJLOVj  see  on  that  v.,  and  detached  note,  p.  510.  The  present 
expression  emphasises  the  ineffectualness  and  poverty  of  the 
old  religious  systems  in  contrast  with  the  power  and  richness 
of  the  gospel.  See  chap.  5®*  Rom.  It  is,  of  course, 

that  to  which  they  were  now  turning  that  is  specially  in  mind, 
yet  the  former  heathenism,  included  under  the  (Jroix^la  by 
implication  of  the  repeated  iraXiv^  is  also  thereby  stigmatised 
as  dddevrj  Kal  TTTCoxd.  Both  were  at  bottom  legalistic,  without 
clear  perception  of  ethical  principles  and  destitute  of  dynamic 
to  make  possible  the  realisation  of  them  in  life.  What  the 
apostle  says  in  Rom.  8®  of  the  law,  0  vofxo^j  is  affirmed  of  it,  not 
because  of  anything  peculiar  to  it  as  distinguished  from  the 
still  more  imperfect  ethnic  systems,  but  because  of  that  which 
was  common  to  them  both,  and  his  usual  term  for  the  displaced 
system  is  not  6  but  vofjLO^  (see,  e,  g.,  chap.  32*  lo*  n-  Rom. 

320,  2ia^  etc.).  The  word  deXere  in  the  appended  relative  clause 
expresses  forcibly  the  inclination  of  the  Galatians  to  abandon 
the  Pauline  gospel.  Cf.  diXovre^^  v.2k 

Aou>.euaac  is  attested  by  KB  only;  all  other  authorities  apparently 
read  SouXIustv.  The  former  is  quite  certainly  a  modification  of  the 
original  text  under  the  influence  of  dtvwOev,  which  naturally 

calls  for  an  inceptive  form.  The  scribe  missing  the  reference  of  the 
present  to  a  second  period  of  enslavement,  substitutes  the  aorist  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  return  to  bondage.  xd:Xtv  ti'vwGev  JouXsOaac 
would  have  furnished  no  temptation  to  change  it. 

HiXiv  originally  meaning  “back”  (return  to  a  previous  position;  cf. 
L.  &  S.  and  Th.  s.  v.  and  reff.  there)  but  more  commonly,  in  later  Greek, 
“again”  (repetition  of  a  previous  action)  is  often  used  when  the  repe¬ 
tition  involves  return  to  a  previous  state  or  position  (Mk.  2^  31);  but 
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also  (like  the  English  “again”)  when  the  action  is  a  return  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  state  through  reversal,  not,  strictly  speaking,  repetition.  So  in 
chap.  1^7  jn.  iQis  Rom.  ii^K  So  also  here,  since  there  had  been”no 
previous  extaTpi9scv  Ixl  toc  .  .  .  axotxsta,  but  only  an  elvac  uxb  toc 
OTot%eta,  and  the  contemplated  Ixtaxps^stv  was  not  a  repetition  of  a 
previous  act  but  a  reversal  of  the  extJTpi^stv  xpbg  xbv  Osbv  (cf.  i  Thes. 
I*),  here  described  in  Yvbvreq  6e6v.  Wieseler’s  statement,  “Das 
xiiXiv,  welches  hier  wiederum,  nicht  riickwarts,  heisst,  weist  auf  eine 
friihere  Bekehrung  (£xtaTpo9Tf))  hin,  namlich  auf  die  ihrem,  v.®  erwahn- 
ten  Heidenthume  gegeniiber  in  dem  vGv  Si  u.  s.  w.  angedeutete  Bekeh¬ 
rung  von  den  Gbtzen  (extaxp09-^  dxb  xwv  efSwXwv)  zu  Gott  in  Christo,” 
escapes  self-contradiction  only  by  the  expedient  of  supposing  xaXtv 
to  apply  to  £xtaTpi9£'ce  only,  not  to  £xtaTp£9£T£  ixl  .  .  .  oxocxeTa, 
an  interpretation  which  would  require  us  to  read:  “How  turn  ye  again, 
this  time  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  ?  ”  The  view,  moreover, 
in  support  of  which  he  resorts  to  this  difficult  expedient,  viz.,  that  Paul 
does  not  include  the  former  heathenism  of  the  Galatians  under  xdc  .  .  . 
axotxeta  compels  him  further  to  limit  the  effect  of  xaXiv  avwGEV  in 
the  next  clause  to  Sou>.£6£tv,  reading  in  effect,  “to  which  ye  desire  to 
be  in  bondage,  this  constituting  for  you  a  second  bondage.”  Such  a 
harsh  severance  of  verb  and  adverb  in  two  successive  clauses  is  not 
demanded  by  the  usage  of  xdtXtv  and  is,  in  fact,  self-refuting.  The 
obvious  and  unescapable  implication  of  the  language  is  that  the  con¬ 
version  to  xd  .  .  .  axotx£ta  is  a  return  to  a  state  generically  the  same 
as  the  idol-worship  under  which  they  formerly  were.  Against  this  it  is 
irrelevant  to  point  out  that  £xtcrxpi9£tv  does  not  mean  “return”  but 
only  “turn,”  since  the  idea  of  reversal  is  expressed  in  the  adverb.  The 
expression  xdXcv  dv(o0£v  SouX£6£tv  is  pregnant,  the  adverb  suggesting 
a  renewed  enslavement  and  the  present  tense  of  the  infinitive  a  con¬ 
tinued  state;  hence  in  effect  again  to  become  enslaved  and  to  continue 
so,  or  to  endure  a  second  period  of  enslavement.  SouX£Ciaat  would 
probably  be  inceptive.  xdXtv,  then,  in  this  case  expresses  repetition 
rather  than,  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  reversal,  though,  as  in  many 
other  cases  (Mk.  2^  3b  etc.),  the  repetition  involves  also  return  to  a 
former  position.  Cf.  5^.  It  is  enforced  by  the  nearly  synonymous  dvwO£v 
“anew.”  It  is  probably  an  overrefinement  to  find  in  this  use  of  the 
two  words  (cf.  Wisd.  19 «)  anything  more  than  emphasis,  such  as  is 
often  expressed  in  Greek  writers  by  a30t<;,  d'vo)0£v,  etc. 

10,  ?7juepa9  TrapaTr/pelaSe  Kal  p^va<;  Kal  Kaipo^  Kal  iviav- 
Tov^.  “Ye  are  observing  days  and  months  and  seasons  and 
years/'  That  the  days,  etc.,  referred  to  are  those  which  the 
Jewish  law  required  to  be  observed  is  made  certain  by  the 
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unquestioned  character  of  the  influence  to  which  the  Galatians 
were  yielding.  See  esp.  v.^^.  Compared  with  5^-,  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  question  of  adopting  circumcision  was  still 
pending,  and  5^,  which  indicates  that  the  Galatians  had  not  yet 
been  asked  to  adopt  the  whole  law,  this  sentence  indicates  that 
the  judaisers  had  pursued  the  adroit  course  of  presenting  to 
them  at  first  a  part  only  of  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law 
and  had  begun  with  those  things  that  would  be  least  repulsive. 
Having  secured  the  adoption  of  the  festivals,  and  perhaps  the 
fast-days,  of  the  Jewish  cycle,  they  were  now  urging  circum¬ 
cision.  Whether,  however,  the  feasts  and  fasts  were  all  that 
the  Galatians  had  adopted  as  yet,  is  not  made  clear,  since  the 
apostle  may  have  mentioned  these  only  as  examples  of  their 
subjection  to  the  law.  But  the  silence  of  the  letter  about  any 
statute  of  the  law  except  circumcision,  which  they  had  not  yet 
adopted,  and  the  fasts  and  feasts,  which  they  had,  there  being, 
for  example,  no  mention  in  connection  with  the  situation  in 
Galatia  of  the  law  of  foods,  leaves  no  positive  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  points  except  these  had  been  raised. 

On  xapaTT]peia0s,  “ye  observe,  keep  religiously,”  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  3.  91 
(5®):  xaparijpetv  T:d<;  14.  264  (lo^®),  xapaTYjpeiv  t-?)v  twv 

-^piipav.  Contra  Ap.  2.  282  (39,  Whiston  40):  Iv  e0vo<; 

ev0oc  .  .  .  •3coX>.(i  Twv  e{<;  ^pwatv  ou  vevopLtapi^vwv  xapaTeTT^pTQTat.  No¬ 
where  in  the  Lxx  does  the  word  appear  with  this  meaning,  and  in 
non-biblical  writers  instances  have  been  observed  only  in  Dion  Cassius, 
38.  13,  T<3t  ex  ToO  oSpavou  YtYv6pLeva  xapaTiQpelv.  It  occurs  here  only  in 
N.  T.  in  this  sense,  'UTjpeiv  being  used  in  Mt.  19^^  Jn.  8®i  Acts  15®,  etc.; 
<l)uX(ic7aetv  in  Mt.  Lk.  ii^s  Acts  7®®  Rom.  2^®  Gal.  etc. 

'HpL^paq  probably  refers  primarily  to  the  sabbath  days,  but  includes 
also  the  feasts,  which  are  observed  each  on  a  single  day. 

M^vac;,  strictly  “  months,”  may  be  used  by  metonymy  for  monthly 
recurring  events  (cf.  Isa.  dd*®).  If  used  in  the  strict  sense,  the  word 
probably  refers  to  the  seventh  month  (see  Num.,  chap.  29),  for,  though 
there  were  feasts  in  other  months,  no  other  month  was  so  occupied 
with  celebrations  that  it  itself  could  be  said  to  be  observed.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  reference  is  to  the  celebration  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  month,  this  being 
in  a  sense  an  observance  of  the  month.  See  Num.  lo^®  28“;  cf.  1  Chron. 
23®i  Col.  2i«. 

Katpo6<;,  in  itself  indefinite  as  to  either  length  or  frequency  of  cele- 
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bration,  probably  here  refers  to  a  class  of  celebrations  not  limited  to  a 
single  day,  thus  to  the  great  feasts,  Passover,  Tabernacles,  etc.  (see 
2  Chron.  8‘*,  ev  xot?  aap^dcxon;  xal  ev  xot?  jATjalv  xal  Iv  xaig  eopxat?,  xpeic; 
xatpoCic;  xou  evtauxou,  4v  x^  lopxij  xwv  d:t^6tw»)v,  £V  xfj  iopzfj  x6)V  e^SopuiSwv, 
ev  eopxf)  x6>v  ctxtjvwv),  or  to  these  and  the  fasts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  seventh  and  tenth  months.  See  Zech.  8*®. 

’Evtauxo6<;,  “years,”  may  refer  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  or  the  sabbati¬ 
cal  year.  So  Ell.  Ltft.  et  al.,  esp.  Barton  {JBL.  XXXIII,  ii8J.),  who, 
referring  it  to  the  sabbatical  year,  founds  on  this  interpretation  an 
argument  for  the  dating  of  the  epistle  in  the  year  54  or  55  a.  d.,  this  in 
turn  carrying  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  letter  was  written  to 
churches  in  North  Galatia,  so  called.  The  doubt  of  Benzinger  {Encyc. 
Bib.  II  1514)  whether  these  year-long  celebrations  were  ever  actually 
observed  is  perhaps  scarcely  justified  in  view  of  i  Mac.  Jos.  Ant. 
13.  234  (8‘),  14.  475  (^62);  Bell.  i.  60  (2^).  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
which  the  epistle  clearly  shows,  that  the  Galatians  had  not  yet  under¬ 
taken  to  keep  the  whole  law,  not  even  having  at  all  generally  accepted 
circumcision  (cf.  on  4'  5®),  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  improbable  that 
among  the  requirements  of  the  law  already  adopted  was  a  custom  eco¬ 
nomically  so  burdensome  and  socially  so  difficult  as  the  sabbatical 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
observance  of  the  new  moon  as  an  observance  of  months,  so  by  the 
observance  of  years  he  means  the  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  probably  on  the  first  of  the  month  Tishri.  Against  this  view 
Barton  urges  it  as  a  fatal  objection  that  since  the  Talmud  includes 
New  Year’s  Day  among  the  great  festivals  and  calls  these  b\’'  a  word 
equivalent  to  xatpo(,  therefore  Paul’s  evt3cjxo6<;,  if  it  refers  to  New 
Year’s  Day,  has  already  been  included  in  xatpoO?  (see  Barton,  op.  cit., 
p.  120).  But  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  argue  that  because  the  Talmud  in¬ 
cludes  New  Year’s  Day  among  the  great  feasts,  therefore  Paul  included 
it  in  the  xatpoL  Moreover,  non-exclusiveness  of  his  terms  is  in  itself 
not  improbable.  Formal  exactness  in  such  matters  is  not  character¬ 
istic  of  Paul.  It  is,  indeed,  most  likely  that,  as  used  here,  pLTjvaf;  is 
included  in  fj[ji4pa<;,  and  lvtauxo6<;  in  xatpo6<;  or  fjpiipa?,  the  four  terms 
without  mutual  exclusiveness  covering  all  kinds  of  celebrations  of  days 
and  periods  observed  by  the  Jews. 

11.  (fyofioOfiaL  vixa<^  nrj  tto;?  elKy  K€KOTcaKa  et?  v/xa?.  ^^I  fear 
that  in  vain  have  I  spent  my  labour  upon  you,”  i.  e.j  that  the 
labour  which  I  bestowed  on  you  is  to  result  in  nothing.  A 
paratactically  added  expression  of  the  apostle’s  feeling  in  view 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Galatians  to  adopt  legalistic  practices, 
which  clearly  indicates  his  estimate  of  the  deadly  character  of 
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legalism.  Should  they  really  come  under  its  dominion,  his 
labour  would  have  been  for  naught.  For  the  expression  of  the 
more  hopeful  feeling,  between  which  and  that  of  fear  of  the  out¬ 
come  expressed  here  the  letter  swings,  see  5^®. 

‘T(JLa<;  is  best  regarded  as  proleptically  employed,  not  properly  an 
object  of  90^oDtiat,  but  anticipating  the  in  the  subordinate 

clause.  Cf.  W.  LXVI  5,  and  such  N.  T.  examples  as  Mk.  12*^  Acts  13” 
Gal.  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule  the  object  accusative  anticipates 
the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause.  But  that  this  is  not  uniformly 
the  case,  see  Kruger,  Gr.  Sprachl.  61.  6«,  and  the  example  there  cited: 
T^jv  v^aov  Ta6Tir)v  e^o^oOvro  tif)  Trbv  xbXstiov  afpfai  ‘Tuotwvrai, 

Thuc.  4.  85.  xexoTcfaxa  is  then  an  object  clause  after  a  verb  of 
fearing.  The  indicative  is  employed  because  the  fact  spoken  of  is,  as 
an  event,  already  past,  though  the  result  is  undecided  or  not  yet 
known  to  the  writer.  See  BUT  227,  and  cf.  on  chap.  2*.  On  eiy.jj 
cf.  s*.  The  meaning  here  is  evidently  “without  effect.”  The  perfect 
xexoTcfaxa,  referring  to  a  past  action  and  its  existing  result,  is  appro¬ 
priately  employed,  since  it  is  precisely  the  result  of  his  action  that  the 
apostle  has  chiefly  in  mind.  is  equivalent  to  a  strengthened 

dative  of  advantage,  “for  you.” 

g.  An  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  enter  fully 
into  their  freedom  from  laWj  referring  to  their  former 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  apostle  and  affection 
for  him^  and  expressing  the  wish  that  he  were  now 
with  them  and  could  speak  to  them  in  more  per- 
suasive  language  than  he  had  formerly  used  (4^2-20)^ 

Dropping  argument,  the  resumption  of  which  in  is 

probably  an  after-thought,  the  apostle  turns  to  appeal,  begging 
the  Galatians  to  take  his  attitude  towards  the  law,  referring  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to 
them,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  personal  affection  with  which, 
despite  an  illness  which  made  him  unattractive  to  them,  they 
had  received  him  and  his  message.  He  compares  his  own 
zealous  pursuit  of  them  with  that  of  his  opponents,  justifying 
his  by  its  motive,  but  expresses,  also,  the  wish  that  he  could  be 
present  with  them  right  now  and  speak  in  a  different  tone 
from  that,  by  implication  harsher  one,  which  he  had  employed 
on  some  previous  occasion  when  he  had  told  them  the  truth.^’ 
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^‘^Become  as  I  am  {or  have  become),  because  I  am  as  ye  are,  I 
beseech  you,  brethren.  ^^Ye  did  me  no  wrong,  but  ye  know  that 
because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  on 
that  former  occasion;  ^^and  that  which  was  a  temptation  to  you  in 
my  flesh,  ye  did  not  reject  or  despise,  but  ye  received  me  as  an  angel 
of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus.  ^^Where,  then,  is  that  gratulation  of  your- 
selves?  For  I  bear  you  witness  that  ye  would,  if  possible,  have 
plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.  ^^So  that  I  have  be¬ 
come  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth  I  ^"^They  zealously  seek 
you,  not  honestly,  but  wish  to  shut  you  out  that  ye  may  seek  them. 
^^But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  sought  after  in  a  good  thing,  always, 
and  not  only  when  I  am  present  with  you,  ^^oh,  my  children,  with 
whom  I  travail  again  in  birth  pangs  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you. 
^^But  I  could  wish  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
tone  ;  because  I  am  in  perplexity  in  reference  to  you. 

12.  Viveadt  0)9  eyd),  on  Kayo)  o)?  vixei^,  aBe\(f)o{,  BeofxaL 
vfJLoov.  ‘^Become  as  I  am  (or  have  become),  because  I  am  as 
ye  are,  I  beseech  you,  brethren.’’  With  this  sentence  the 
apostle,  under  the  influence,  probably,  of  the  fear  expressed  in 
turns  from  argument  to  entreaty  and  appeals  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Galatians.  Cf.  the  similar  manner  of  approach  in 
3^-^  and  notice  here  the  affectionate  aBeX(f>0L  (cf.  on  and 
the  use  of  Seojuat,  entreat.”  The  entreaty  itself  is  enigmati¬ 
cal  and  paradoxical.  Yet  its  meaning  can  scarcely  be  doubtful. 
The  apostle  desires  the  Galatians  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  bondage  to  law,  as  he  had  done,  and  appeals  to  them  to 
do  this  on  the  ground  that  he,  who  possessed  the  advantages  of 
the  law,  had  foregone  them  and  put  himself  on  the  same  level, 
in  relation  to  law,  wdth  them.  Thus  while  yiveade  cb?  iyco 
addresses  them  as  subject  to  law,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming 
so,  «9  looks  at  them  as  Gentiles  without  the  advantages 
of  law.  A  similar  thought  is  expressed  less  enigmatically  in 
216. 16  y  9)  and  in  Phil.  3^-,  esp.  v.®.  Cf.  also  i  Cor. 

It  affects  the  sense  but  little  whether  with  xdtYw  we  supply  ei[Ll  or 
(or  corresponds  best  with  Y^^saGe  and  the 

actual  facts,  since  the  apostle’s  freedom  from  law  was  the  result  of  a 
becoming,  a  change  of  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  corresponds 
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best  with  ecrxl,  which  must  be  supplied  with  and  better  fits  the 
parallelism,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  paradoxical.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Chrys.  et  al.,  according  to  which  is  supplied  after 
rAywj  giving  the  meaning,  “because  I  was  formerly  under  law  as  ye 
now  are,”  is  open  to  the  two  objections:  (a)  that,  the  reference  to  past 
time  being  essential  to  the  thought,  could  hardly  have  been  left  to 
be  supplied,  and  (b)  that  the  appeal,  to  be  effective,  must  be  not  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  apostle’s  former  state,  which  he  has  now  abandoned,  but  to 
his  present  state  or  his  abandonment  of  the  former  state. 

ovSeu  jJL€  'qhiKTjaare*  13.  ol'Sare  Be  ore  St’  aaOevetap 
(xapm  evTjyy eXLcrdfjLTjv  vplv  to  irpoTepov^  “Ye  did  me  no  wrong, 
but  ye  know  that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached 
the  gospel  to  you  on  that  former  occasion.”  ovBev  pe  '^BiKijaare 
is  in  all  probability  an  allusion  to  an  assertion  of  the  Galatians 
that  they  had  done  the  apostle  no  wrong,  it  being  equally 
their  right  to  accept  his  message  when  he  came  and  that  of  the 
later  Christian  teachers  when  they  came;  to  which  the  apostle 
adroitly  replies  conceding  that  they  did  him  no  wrong  in  the 
first  instance,  and  going  on  to  remind  them  of  their  former  gen¬ 
erous  and  affectionate  treatment  of  him.  In  he  follows 
this  up  with  the  intimation  that  they  are  now  doing  him  a 
wrong  in  counting  him  their  enemy.  The  reference  to  the 
bodily  weakness  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  preaching  to 
them  had  for  its  purpose  in  Pauhs  mind  to  remind  them  of  their 
affectionate  attitude  towards  him  and  to  renew  it.  For  the 
modern  reader  it  has  the  added  value  of  furnishing  an  interesting 
and  valuable  detail  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which 
Paul  first  preached  in  Galatia.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
see  the  Introd.,  p.  xxix.  On  the  nature  of  the  illness,  see  fine 
print  below.  Whether  to  Tporepop  referred  to  the  former  of 
two  occasions  on  which  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  them 
orally,  hence  of  two  visits  to  Galatia,  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Galatians.  For  the  modern  reader  this  can  only 
be  definitely  decided  by  proving,  if  it  can  be  done,  from  sources 
outside  this  passage  whether  Paul  had  already  been  in  Galatia 
once  or  twice.  See  below  on  to  irporepov. 

Ou8lv  \ji£  fjStx-rjaaTe  is  open  to  several  interpretations  according  as 
(a)  is  taken  in  the  sense  (i)  “to  wrong,”  “to  do  injustice 
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to  one,”  or  (ii)  “to  harm,”  “to  injure”;  (b)  the  aorist  is  understood  tc 
refer  to  a  distinctly  past  time,  in  contrast  with  the  recent  past  or  preS' 
ent,  equivalent  to  the  English  past,  or  as  covering  the  period  up  to 
the  present,  and  so  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect;  (c)  [ki  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  emphatic  or  not,  and  if  emphatic,  as  standing  in  implied 
antithesis,  e.  g.,  to  utAots  or  Xpeaxov;  (d)  according  as  the  sentence  is 
or  is  not  supposed  to  refer  to  a  claim  of  the  Galatians  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  not  wronged  or  harmed  him.  Of  the  different  views 
thus  resulting,  those  that  are  at  all  probable  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
(i)  Ye  did  me  (at  that  time)  no  injustice;  it  is  now  that  you  are  unjust 
in  regarding  me  as  your  enemy  {cf.  v.‘®).  The  occasion  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  in  this  case  not  in  anything  that  the  Galatians  have  said,  but 
in  the  apostle’s  own  sense  of  having  been  wronged.  (2)  I  grant  that 
ye  did  me  (at  that  time)  no  injustice.  In  this  you  are  right.  I  can 
not  grant  that  ye  are  not  now  wronging  me  in  regarding  me  as  your 
enemy.  (3)  Ye  have  not  wronged  me;  it  is  Christ  that  ye  have 
wronged.  (4)  Ye  have  not  harmed  me;  it  is  yourselves  that  ye  have 
harmed.  Of  these  several  views  the  second  best  accords  with  the 
context,  and  best  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  these  otherwise 
enigmatic  words.  The  context  says  nothing  of  their  wronging  Christ 
or  injuring  themselves,  but  does  imply  that  they  are  now  regarding 
Paul  as  their  enemy,  which  would,  of  course,  be  felt  by  Paul  as  an 
injustice.  The  sentence  is,  moreover,  more  likely  to  have  found  its 
occasion  in  some  word  of  theirs  than  to  have  originated  with  Paul  him¬ 
self.  Had  the  latter  been  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  added 
some  adverb  or  phrase  of  past  time  {cf.  v.**);  hi  is  slightly  adversative: 
Ye  did  me  no  wrong,  but  rather  when  I  preached,  etc.,  ye  received  me, 
etc. 

At'  da6^vecav  {cf.  06  Buvd:pLevo<;  hi  daOIvstotv  TcXeOaat,  quoted  by 
M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.,  from  a  papyrus  of  135  A.  d.)  expresses  the  occa¬ 
sioning  cause  of  the  suTjYYe^iaiipLTfjv,  not  the  means  {hC  daOeve^at;)  or 
limiting  condition  (ev  d(;cj8£V£{(}c).  It  was  a  bodily  weakness  that  gave 
occasion  to  his  preaching  to  the  Galatians,  either  by  detaining  him  in 
Galatia  longer  than  he  had  intended,  or  by  leading  him  to  go  there 
contrary  to  his  previous  plan.  Both  here  and  in  v.^*  is  obviously 
to  be  taken  in  its  physical  sense,  equivalent  to  awpia;  see  on  3*,  and 
detached  note  on  nv£0pLa  and  2ap^,  II  2,  p.  492.  Other  senses  of  the 
word  are  plainly  inappropriate  to  the  context.  The  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  what  was  the  nature  of  the  weakness 
are:  (a)  the  phrase  <rc£ipaapLbv  bpitv  Iv  t'h  aap/.f  (jlou  (see  below),  which 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  thing  here  designated  as  (ia6iv£tav 
•njg  oapx6g,  tends  to  show  that  the  latter  was  in  some  way  offensive 
to  the  Galatians  or  calculated  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  his  message, 
(b)  v.“  suggests  that  Paul’s  sickness  was  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  obstruci- 
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ing  his  sight,  (c)  2  Cor.  12^,  eS60TQ  {Jiot  (7x6X04^  xfj  aapx{,  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  same  fact.  But  neither  of 
these  latter  identifications  are  certain.  Of  the  many  explanations 
proposed,  persecution,  temptation  to  sensuality,  spiritual  trials,  such 
as  temptation  to  despair  and  doubt,  wholly  fail  to  meet  the  conditions. 
The  language  can  refer  only  to  some  physical  ailment  hard  to  bear, 
and  calculated  to  keep  him  humble  and,  in  some  measure,  to  repel 
those  to  whom  he  preached.  Ltft.  Lip.  Dib.  Gwt.  pp.  46^.,  et  aL, 
favour  epilepsy,  Riickert  et  al.  some  affection  of  the  eyes;  Ramsay, 
reviving  in  part  an  ancient  opinion,  thinks  it  was  fever  with  ac¬ 
companying  severe  headache  {St.  Paul,  pp.  94  Jf.,  and  Com.  on  Gal., 
pp.  422  ff.).  For  fuller  list  of  conjectures,  see  Ltft.  pp.  186^.,  Stanley, 
Com.  on  Cor.,  pp.  547  jf.  Ramsay’s  view  could  be  sustained  only  by 
showing  that  fever  was,  in  Galatia,  regarded  as  an  infliction  of  the 
gods,  showing  the  sufferers  to  be  under  their  special  disapprobation. 
But  that  this  was  in  any  peculiar  sense  true  of  fevers  is  scarcely  shown 
by  anything  that  Ramsay  advances.  Cf.  ut  supra.  The  reference  to 
a  disease  of  the  eyes,  though  favoured  by  v.^®,  is  weakened  by  the  lack 
of  any  emphasis  upon  indicated  by  position  or  otherwise.  Epi¬ 
lepsy  fulfils  the  conditions,  but  no  better,  perhaps,  than  many  other 
diseases.  The  precise  nature  of  the  apostle’s  suffering  must  be  left 
undecided.  No  decisive  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  illness  con¬ 
cerning  the  location  of  the  Galatian  churches.  suTjYYeXtaiipLTrjv  is  used 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  epistle  (i*>  ”)  in  the  specific 

sense,  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  bring  the  good  news  of  salvation  in 
Christ. 

n?6Tepo<;  is  a  comparative  adjective  in  frequent  use  from  Homer 
down.  xp6xepov  is  employed  as  a  temporal  adverb  from  Pindar  and, 
with  the  article,  from  Herodotus  down.  In  the  latter  use  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  an  event  having  happened  twice  {e.  g.,  a  place  visited  or 
a  battle  fought)  or  two  periods  of  time  being  brought  into  comparison, 
and  the  latter  having  been  specifically  mentioned,  xb  xpbxepov  desig¬ 
nates  the  earlier  one.  The  two  occasions  or  periods  may  both  be  in 
the  past:  Hdt.  2^^*;  Thuc.  i.  59*,  3.  87*-  5,  65®;  Xen.  Mem.  3.  8»; 
Hell.  5.  3.“;  Isoc.  59  c  (4»0>  151  ^  (7“);  ^3®  281*  Deut.  91®  Josh. 

III®  I  Kgs.  i3«  Dan.  3”  i  Mac.  3®®  4®®  51  6^  Or  one  may  be  past 
and  the  other  present :  Thuc.  6. 861;  Plato,  Crat.  436  E;  Rep.  522  A;  Dem. 
437.  38,  42.  47  48®*;  Deut.  2*®  Josh.  141®  151®  Judg.  ii®  18®®.  Or  one  may 
be  past  and  the  other  future:  Isa.  Jer.  37  (30)®®  40  (33)''  i  Mac. 
6®®.  Occasionally  the  two  events  are  not  similar  but  contrasted.  See 
exx.  of  this  usage  in  Xen.  An.  4.  41®;  Neh.  13®  Job  42®  i  Tim.  ii*. 
xp6xepov  without  the  article  signifies  in  enumerations  “first,”  im¬ 
plying  also  a  second  in  the  series  (Heb.  7^'’);  or  “on  a  former  occasion,” 
without  implying  either  repetition  or  contrast,  though  the  context 
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sometimes  suggests  that  what  was  xp6xepov,  “formerly,”  no  longer 
existed  at  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb.  Isa.  41”  Jn.  7®® 

2  Cor.  1“  Heb.  4*.  In  a  few  cases  xb  xpbTspov  seems  also  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way:  Isoc.  70  (15”*),  354 c  (16*’);  Isa.  52®;  Sus.  52; 
Jn.  6”  9*.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  when  xb  xpbxepov  designates 
the  former  of  two  occasions  or  periods,  the  later  one  is  always  one 
which  is  distinctly  referred  to  or  implied  in  the  context,  never,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  above  examples  or  any  others  that  have  been  cited 
show,  one  which  is  itself  implied  only  in  that  an  earlier  one  is  called 
xb  xpbxepov,  the  former.  In  other  words,  in  observed  instances  it 
implies  no  duality  except  that  of  an  occasion  mentioned  in  the  context 
(which  may  be  past,  present,  or  future),  and  of  the  event  to  which 
xb  xpdxepov  itself  applies.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  readers  might  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  context.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  xb  xpbxepov  in  this  passage  does  not  imply  two  previous  visits,  it 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  them,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  extant  example  of  xpbxepov  referring  to  the  former  of  two  occasions 
neither  of  which  is  otherwise  referred  to  in  the  context.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  evidence  of  vv.^«  and  {q.  v.),  slightly  confirmed  by  i«, 
that  between  his  first  visit  to  Galatia  and  the  writing  of  the  present 
letter  Paul  had  communicated  with  the  Galatians,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter.  There  are,  accordingly,  three  possibilities:  (a)  xb  xpbxspov 
implies  no  comparison  of  occasions  of  preaching,  but  means  simply 
“formerly.”  Against  this  is  the  apparent  needlessness  of  the  phrase, 
if  this  is  all  that  it  means.  It  is  so  self-evident  that  his  preaching  in 
Galatia  was  formerly,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
seemingly  motiveless,  (b)  The  apostle  regarded  the  present  letter  as 
a  reiteration  of  the  gospel  in  its  distinctive  features,  and  referred  to 
the  one  and  only  oral  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  as  compared  with  the  letter.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  hypothesis  that  this  letter  is  considered  a  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  an  intervening  communication 
cited  above,  the  present  preaching  was  the  third,  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  first  would  be  said  to  be  xb  xpbxspov.  Against 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  Paul  and  N.  T.  writers  generally  use 
of  oral  preaching  only.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
exclude  a  reference  to  publication  in  writing,  and  i)  •  •  • 

xposuTjYT^^^'^^'^o  of  3 »  is  perhaps  some  evidence  that  Paul  might  use 
the  simple  verb  in  the  same  way.  (c)  It  being  known  to  the  Galatians 
that  Paul  had  preached  to  them  orally  twice,  xb  xpbxepov  self-evidently 
meant  for  them  on  the  former  of  these  two  occasions.  This  takes  the 
verb  and  xb  xpbxepov  in  their  usual  sense,  and  though  involving  a  use 
of  xb  xpbxepov  with  reference  to  the  former  of  two  events,  knowledge 
of  the  second  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  readers,  not  by  the  context — 
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a  usage  which  is  without  observed  parallel— is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probable.  Parallels  would  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  difficult  to 
discover,  since  they  could  be  recognised  only  by  evidence  not  furnished 
in  the  context.  It  remains,  however,  that  the  significance  of  'cb 
xp6x£pov  depends  on  the  question  of  fact  whether  Paul  had  actually 
preached  twice  in  Galatia  before  writing  this  letter;  xb  xpoxepov  itself 
does  not  prove  him  to  have  done  so.  See  further  in  Introd.  p.  xlv. 

That  xb  xpbxepov  implies  two  visits  to  Galatia  is  the  view  of  Alf. 
Lift.  Sief.  (Zahn,  two  or  more)  Bous.,  and  many  other  modern  inter¬ 
preters  from  Luther  down.  Sief.  quotes  Grot,  and  Keil  for  the  second 
of  the  views  stated  above.  Vernon  Bartlet,  in  Expositor,  Series  V, 
vol.  lo  (1899),  p.  275,  explains  xb  xpbxspov  as  meaning  “at  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  evangelising  visit,  and  as  suggesting 
that  it  was  only  the  initiation  of  his  work  that  was  occasioned  by  his 
illness,  the  continuance  of  it  being  for  other  reasons.  He  supports 
this  view  by  the  contention  that  e5aYY£X{t;opLat  refers  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  gospel  to  a  people  who  have  not  received  it,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  not  be  used  to  cover  two  visits  (a  statement  sufficiently  refuted 
by  Rom.  15*°).  No  instances  of  xb  xp6x£pov  in  this  sense  are  cited, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  justified  by  usage.  The  view  of  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age,  p.  228,  that  xb  xp6x£pov  refers  to  the  eastward  journey 
from  Antioch  to  Derbe,  the  later,  implied,  journey  being  the  return 
westward,  does  less  violence  to  the  usage  of  xb  xp6x£pov  and  £uaY- 
Y£X(^;opiat.  But  inasmuch  as  the  letter  is  addressed  to  all  the 
churches  of  the  group,  and  the  most  eastern  would  on  this  theory  have 
been  visited  but  once,  it  is  improbable  that  the  apostle  would  have 
spoken  of  the  journey  up  and  back  as  involving  two  evangelisations 
of  them. 


14.  Kal  Tov  TreipaapLov  vfxcop  iv  ry  aapKi  povovK  i^ovOevijaare^ 
ovBe  i^eiTTvaare^  “and  that  which  was  a  temptation  to  you 
in  my  flesh,  ye  did  not  reject  or  despise.”  On  as  objective 
genitive  after  Treipacrpov  cf.  Lk.  2228.  The  whole  phrase,  tov 
TreLpacrpbv  vpcbv  iv  Ty  aapKi  pov,  stands,  as  the  following  verbs 
show,  by  metonymy  for  some  such  expression  as  ipe  Treipd^ovra 
vpd<;  Bid  T^v  dadeveiav  rrj^i  aapKos  pov.  For  similar  metonymy, 
see  Ps.  22^4  (25).  ireipaapov  is  probably  temptation  rather  than 
simply  trial;  there  was  something  in  the  apostle’s  physical  con¬ 
dition  which  tempted  them  to  reject  him  and  his  message. 
i^eiTTvaare,  not  found  in  the  Lxx  and  here  only  in  N.  T.,  is 

found  in  Greek  writers  from  Homer  down. 
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Sief.’s  attempt,  following  Lach.  and  Butt.,  to  escape  the  difficulty 
that  xeipaatJL6v  is  not  logically  the  object  of  l^ouOeviQaaTrs  and  e^exT:6- 
aaTS  by  placing  a  colon  after  aapxf  piou,  thus  making  xstpaaix6v  the 
object  of  oYSa'cs,  and  e^ouOeWjaa'ce  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence, 
is  extremely  forced,  and  in  view  of  Ps.  22®<  (*0  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Though  in  all  other  extant  instances  Ixxxuo)  is  used  of  a  physical  act, 
“to  spit  out,’’  the  impossibility  of  such  a  sense  here  and  the  fact  that 
the  similar  compounds  of  x'r6£tv  {cf.  dxoxT.  Aesch.  Eum.  303 :  dxoTcrust? 

Aesch.  Ag.  1192:  dxdxvuaav  sOviq  dSsXipou)  and  other  words 
of  similar  meaning  {cf.  Rev.  3I6:  as  l^iaai  ex  toO  a'c6txax6<;  ^lou) 

are  used  in  the  tropical  sense,  make  it  unnecessary  to  question  the 
tropical  meaning,  “to  reject,”  here. 

aWa  0)9  ayyeXov  6eov  ibe^aaOe  m9  yipicrrov  'Irjaovv^  “but 
ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus.”  ayye\o<;  is 
commonly  used  by  Paul  not  in  its  general  sense  of  messenger 
(Mt.  ii^^Lk.  72^-2^  9^2  Mk.  Jas.  2^^),  for  which  he  uses  a7ro- 
crT0\09  (2  Cor.  8^3  Phil.  but  an  “angel,”  a  superhuman  being. 
Cf.  I  Cor.  4^  13I;  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  This  is  doubtless 

its  sense  here.  That  Paul  was  God’s  “messenger”  is  implied 
by  the  context,  not  the  word.  The  use  of  Seov  without  the 
article  emphasises  the  qualitative  character  of  the  phrase,  and 
brings  out  more  strongly  the  dignity  ascribed  to  Paul  as  God’s 
representative.  Cf.  on  v.^.  The  sentence,  however,  means 
not  that  they  supposed  him  actually  to  be  superhuman,  but 
that  they  accorded  him  such  credence  and  honour  as  they  would 
have  given  to  an  angel  of  God.  Note  Xpicrro^  Irjaovv  and 
cf.  Phm.  17.  ide^aade  suggests  the  idea  of  welcome  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  would  have  been  done  by  eXapere  or  TapeXa^ere. 
Cf.  chap.  I®'  12  32.  yet  see  also  2  Cor.  iiS  where  both  verbs  occur. 
Q)9  yipidTov  ^lr](Jovv  is  a  climactic  addition.  Cf.  Rom.  Col. 
1 15.  16^  The  force  of  is  the  same  as  with  dyyeXov.  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  apostle  to  Christ  Jesus  which  makes  such 
reception  possible,  see  2  Cor.  5^0. 

The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  not  be  materially  different  if 
were  taken  in  the  not  impossible  sense  of  “messenger.”  Cf. 
2  Cor.  12^,  where  dyyskoq  Saxava  is  similarly  ambiguous,  the  phrase 
referring  figuratively  to  a  bodily  affliction  of  some  kind.  \  et,  that  in 
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both  cases  the  word  itself  denotes  a  superhuman  being  is  rendered  prob¬ 
able  by  Paul’s  evident  belief  in  such  beings  and  his  usual  use  of  the 
word.  See  Everling,  Die  paulinische  Angelologie  und  Diimonologie,  pp. 
59/.  Dib.  Gzc’/.  pp.  45/- 

15.  TToO  ovv  6  juaKapta/xo?  vixoiv'  Where,  then,  is  thatgratu- 
lation  of  yourselves?”  The  question  is  rhetorical,  implying 
that  the  gratulation  has  ceased,  but  without  good  reason.  C/. 
Lk.  8^5 :  TToO  97  7rt(jrt9  vpm?';  and  for  instances  with  different 
implication,  see  Rom.  i  Cor.  ovvhsis  the  force 

of  quae  cum  ita  sint,  referring  to  the  facts  stated  in  vv.^^* 
vfjLMV  is  probably  objective  genitive  after  i^aKapiaixo^^^  “declara¬ 
tion  of  blessedness,”  as  is  rov  Mpcoirov  in  Rom.  4®.  Even  if 
vpMV  be  taken  as  subjective  genitive  (Sief.),  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  a  gratulation  of  themselves, 
not  of  others,  as  is  shown  clearly  by  the  following  sentence 
introduced  by  Tap  and  referring  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gala¬ 
tians  in  receiving  Paul.  On  the  use  of  the  simple  pronoun  for 
the  reflexive,  see  Rob.  p.  681,  and  the  examples  in  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  and  following  sentences,  T^tipacrpov  vpMV  and 
6(j)daXpov<;  vp5)v. 

IloO  is  the  reading  of  ^ABCFGP  33,  104,  424**,  442,  1912  f  g  Vg. 
Syr.  (psh.  hard,  mg.),  Boh.  Arm.  Euthal.  Dam.  Hier.  Pelag.  Of  these 
f  Vg.  Boh.  (?)  Arm.  Hier.  al.  add  eaxcv  after  o3v.  DKL  al,  pier,  d  Goth. 
Syr.  (hard,  txt.)  Thdr.  Mop.  Sever.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Thphyl.  Oec.  Victorin. 
Aug.  Ambrst.  al.  read  liq  instead  of  xou.  DFGK  al.  pier,  d  e  Goth. 
Chr.  Thdrt.  Aug.  Ambrst.  add  after  ouv.  The  choice  is  between 
xoO  o5v  and  ilq  o3v  the  other  readings  being  corruptions  or  con¬ 
flations  of  these.  Internal  evidence  is  indecisive.  Mey.  and,  follow¬ 
ing  him,  Zahn  prefer  xcg  o3v  -^v.  But  the  strong  preponderance  of 
external  evidence  requires  the  adoption  of  xo3  o3v.  The  alternative 
reading  is  probably  an  unintentional  clerical  corruption,  HO  being 
converted  into  TIS,  and  Y  omitted  to  make  sense. 

papTvpco  yap  vplv  on  el  hvvarov  roo9  6(f)daXpov<;  vpoiv  e^o- 
pv^avTe<;  ibcoKare  pot,  “For  I  bear  you  witness  that  ye 
would,  if  possible,  have  plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  them 
to  me.”  A  confirmation  immediately  of  the  assertion  implied 
in  0  paKapnjpo9  vpS)v  but  indirectly  of  the  affirmation  of  their 
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former  favourable  attitude,  which  began  with  ovdeu  '^biKi^aare 
That  he  dwells  on  this  matter  at  such  length  and 
states  it  so  strongly  shows  the  apostle’s  strong  desire  to  rein¬ 
state  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  Galatians.  The  language 
escapes  hyperbole  only  by  the  expression  el  hvvajov.  The 
inference  from  the  reference  to  the  eyes  that  Paul’s  weakness 
of  the  flesh  was  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  though  slightly  favoured 
by  el  bvvarov  in  preference,  e,  g.,  to  el  avayKolov  is  very  pre¬ 
carious. 

is  not  an  indirect  object  denoting  the  person  who  receives  the 
testimony  (cf.  Acts  15®),  but  dative  of  advantage,  denoting  the  one  to 
wLose  credit  witness  is  home  {cf.  Acts  22®  Rom.  lo^  Col.  4^®).  ei 
ouvaxbv  .  .  .  IBcixaxi  [Jiot  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  contrary  to  fact,  av 
being  omitted.  Cf.  BAIT  249  and  Mt.  262^  Jn.  g®*  15“  1911.  On  the 
mention  of  the  eyes  as  the  most  precious  members  of  the  body,  cf. 
Deut.  3210  Ps.  17®  Zach.  2*,  and  on  e^opOcjao)  of  the  plucking  out  of  the 
eyes,  see  Hdt.  auxwv  6  icaxifjp  xo0(;  690aXtxo6?  Bed  xyjv 

ahlriv  xa6xTQv  (viz.,  for  going  to  war  against  his  command),  and  other 
exx.  cited  by  Wetst.,  ad  loc.,  also  Lxx,  Judg.  1621  (A;  B  reads  IxxBxxio); 
I  Sam.  ii2.  Jos.  AnL  6.  69  (5O  uses  exxoxxo);  Mt.  5®°  18®,  e^atpio.  Of 
mention  of  the  plucking  out  of  one’s  eyes  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  no 
example  other  than  the  present  has  been  pointed  out. 


16.  coare  ixOpo^  vpMV  yeyova  aXrjOevo^v  vpiv.  that  I 

have  become  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth!”  ix^po^ 
must  doubtless  be  taken  not  in  the  passive  sense,  ‘‘hated  by” 
(so  from  Homer  down;  and  probably  in  Rom.  5^®  but  in 
the  active  sense,  “hostile  to,”  “hater  of,”  since  in  N.  T.  (Mt. 
Rom.  12^0,  et  freq.)  and  (according  to  Sief.  ad  loc.,  citing  Dem. 
439^^  1 1 21^2.  Xen.  A71.  3.  2^;  Soph.  Aj.  554)  in  classical  writers 
also,  exQpd^  with  the  genitive  regularly  has  this  active  sense. 
The  passive  sense  requires  a  dative  expressed  or  understood. 
Xen.  Cyr.  5.  4^0,  etc.  It  follows  that  the  phrase  ex^po^  vpoav 
expresses  not  the  fact  as  Paul  looked  at  it,  but  the  view 
which  the  Galatians  were  taking  or  disposed  to  take;  and  the 
sentence  is  either  a  question  asking  (indignantly)  whether  [they 
hold  that]  he  has  indeed  become  hostile  to  them  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  an  exclamation  expressing  in  ixOpo^  vpojv  y^ova  the 
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view  which  the  apostle  sadly  recognises  the  Galatians  are  tak¬ 
ing  of  him,  and  in  aXrjdevoov  vyXv  the  cause  to  which  he  ascribes 
their  hostility.  The  latter  explanation  is  the  more  probable, 
for  wcrre  does  not  elsewhere,  in  N.  T.  at  least,  introduce  a  ques¬ 
tion  nor  bear  the  weak  sense  (=  ovv)  which  the  interrogative 
interpretation  requires,  coare  .  .  .  vfiiv  is,  then,  an  inference 
from  the  facts  stated  in  vv.^^»  and  the  further  premise  supplied 
by  the  apostle's  conscience,  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect  except  to  tell  them  the  truth.  Since  you, 
then,  regarded  me  with  such  affection  and  now  count  me  your 
enemy,  this  can  only  have  come  about  through  my  telling  you 
the  truth."  The  appropriate  punctuation  is,  therefore,  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point. 

The  question  when  the  truth-speaking  referred  to  in  took 

place  is  of  considerable  interest  for  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  relations 
to  the  Galatians.  That  it  can  not  have  been  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
in  w.^<>  15  is  plain  from  the  force  of  which,  denoting  a  present 

state  the  result  of  a  past  act  of  becoming,  describes  a  change  from 
a  former  condition,  as  well  as  by  the  manifest  contrariety  between  the 
enmity  expressed  in  e%0p6<;  and  the  friendly  relations  described  in 
vv.“"i5.  Had  it  been  alleged  that  Paul  had  really  been  on  that  first 
visit  not  their  friend  but  their  enemy  in  that  he  had  taught  them 
things  which  he  affirms  to  be  true,  but  which  his  opponents  called  false, 
which  enmity  they  had  only  discovered  through  the  subsequent 
teachings  of  the  judaisers,  that  thought  must  have  been  expressed  by 
some  such  phrase  as  Iysvopltqv  upiwv  tw  dXY30e6s{v,  or  supYjpLat 

(or  eJ[jL0  IxOp^?  upiwv  Bta  vb  dXrjGsusiv  (or  ^XigOeutrai).  Nor  can  the 
truth-speaking  be  that  of  this  letter,  since  ylyova  implies  a  result  al¬ 
ready  existing,  and  the  Galatians  had  not  yet  read  the  letter.  Zahn, 
indeed,  proposes  to  take  it  as  an  epistolary  perfect,  referring  to  what 
the  Galatians  will  say  when  the  letter  is  read.  But  aside  from  the 
improbability  that  Paul  would  intimate  to  the  Galatians  that  the 
effect  of  his  letter  would  be  to  make  them  call  him  their  enemy,  the 
very  existence  of  the  epistolary  perfect  is  doubtful  (the  usage  described 
in  Kiihner-Gerth,  3845,  Gild.  Syntax^  234  is  not  precisely  this),  and,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  the  epistolary  aorist  (BMP  44), 
would  be  confined  to  verbs  of  writing  and  sending.  The  natural  infer¬ 
ence,  therefore,  is  that  the  reference  is  to  things  said  at  a  second  visit 
or  in  a  letter  previous  to  this  one.  That  the  utterances  here  referred 
to  were  those  spoken  of  in  i®,  or  utterances  made  at  the  same  time,  is 
an  obvious  suggestion  in  view  of  the  somewhat  minatory  tone  of  i®. 
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This,  however,  if  accepted,  would  not  decide  whether  the  utterance 
was  in  person  or  letter  (since  xpoetp-^xa^j^v  in  i»  can,  just  as  well  as 
Xiyui,  refer  to  a  written  statement),  and  the  present  verse  contributes 
to  the  question  whether  Paul  had  made  a  second  visit  to  Galatia  only 
the  probability  that  there  had  been  some  communication  from  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  between  the  evangelising  visit  and  this  letter.  Cf. 
above  on  and  below  on  v.^o. 


17.  ^rjXovdiv  viJLa^  ov  /caXw?,  aXXa  eV/cXetcrat  ujua?  O^ovaLV^ 
Lva  avrov<;  ^TfXovrt.  “They  zealously  seek  you,  not  honestly, 
but  wish  to  shut  you  out  that  ye  may  seek  them.’’  In  contrast 
with  his  own  frank  truthfulness  by  which  he  risked  incurring 
and  actually  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hostility  to  the  Galatians, 
the  apostle  declares  that  they — his  opponents,  unnamed  by  so 
much  as  a  pronoun  but  clearly  enough  referred  to — are  courting 
the  favour  of  the  Galatians,  not  honourably  {cf.  Heb.  13^®),  i.  e., 
not  sincerely  and  unselfishly,  but  with  selfish  motive.  That 
from  which  these  opponents  of  Paul  wish  to  exclude  the  Gala¬ 
tians  is  not  stated;  the  context  implies  either  (a)  the  privilege 
of  the  gospel,  i.  e.,  the  sense  of  acceptance  with  God  which 
those  have  who  believe  themselves  to  have  fulfilled  the  divine 
requirements,  or  (b)  the  circle  of  those  who  hold  the  broader 
view,  Paul  and  his  companions  and  converts,  who  maintain 
that  the  Gentiles  are  accepted  if  they  have  faith  and  without 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  either  case,  the  effect 
of  such  exclusion  would  be  that  the  Galatians  would  turn 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  for  guidance  and  association,  and 
the  latter  would  be  in  the  position  of  being  sought  after 
{^rjXovre),  The  verb  eKKXelaai  rather  favours  the  former 
interpretation,  since  it  is  not  natural  to  speak  of  one  group  of 
persons  as  shutting  others  out  from  another  group;  a  verb  mean¬ 
ing  to  alienate,  or  to  cause  separation  from,  would  be  more 
probable.  On  f?;Xoi}re,  see  Bl.-D.  93;  Bl/r  198.  Whether  we 
have  here  an  irregularity  of  form  {^rjXovTe  being  thought  of  as 
subjunctive)  or  of  syntax  {^TjXovre  being  an  indicative  after 
iVa)  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty. 

18.  KoXbv  be  ^rjXovadai  ip  /caXm  'KavroTC:^  Kal  jjl^  ixovov  iv  rm 
Trapeipai  pe  Tpo<;  u/xa?,  “But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  sought 
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after  in  a  good  thing,  always,  and  not  only  when  I  am  present 
with  you/’  Most  probably  a  reference  to  his  own  persistent 
seeking  after  the  Galatians,  which  he  by  implication  character¬ 
ises  as  eV  /caX«  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  judaisers,  which  was 
ov  KaXc^j  and  for  the  continuance  of  which,  even  while  absent, 
he  justifies  himself  by  this  statement,  enforced  by  v/®.  This 
interpretation  retains  as  the  implied  subject  of  the  passive 
^ijXovadai  the  object  of  the  active  ^rjXovre  in  v.  and  best 
comports  with  the  tone  of  v/*  into  which  he  passes  from  this  v. 
apparently  without  break  in  thought. 

ZTjXouaGxt  must  be  taken  as  a  passive,  po  instance  of  the  middle 
being  found  elsewhere,  and  there  being  no  occasion  for  change  from 
active  to  middle  form,  ev  xaXq)  defines  the  sphere  in  which  alone  xaXbv 
l^-»]Xoua0at  is  true.  is  in  evident  antithesis  to  the  following 

phrase,  xal  .  .  .  Tcpb?  upLoc?.  The  addition  of  this  phrase,  with  its 
definite  personal  pronoun  shows  that  xa>.bv  .  .  .  xaXq),  though  in  form 
simply  a  general  maxim,  had  in  the  apostle’s  mind  specific  reference 
to  the  existing  situation,  the  relations  of  the  Galatians  to  Paul  and  his 
opponents.  The  words  might  therefore  mean,  “I  do  not  object  to 
others  as  well  as  myself  seeking  to  gain  your  friendship,  so  only  they 
do  it  in  a  good  thing,  in  the  realm  of  that  which  is  for  your  good.”  It 
is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  ijlt)  ijl6vov  .  .  .  uji-at;  awk¬ 
wardly  expresses  the  idea  “by  others  as  well  as  myself,”  and  that  such 
a  disclaimer  of  desire  on  the  apostle’s  part  to  monopolise  the  interest 
and  affection  of  the  Galatians  does  not  lead  naturally  to  v.^®.  The 
words  may  also  be  explained  by  taking  Paul  as  the  implied  subject  of 
i;YiXoCio0at.  “It  is  a  fine  thing — I  myself  could  desire — to  be  sought 
after,  in  a  good  thing — always,  when  I  am  away  from  you  as  well  as 
when  I  am  present.”  In  this  case  the  sentence  is  a  thinly  veiled  re¬ 
proach  of  the  Galatians  for  their  fickleness  in  changing  their  attitude 
towards  him,  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  them.  The  change  in  im¬ 
plied  subject  of  ?^TQXoOa0at  without  indication  that  the  reference  is  now 
to  the  apostle  himself  is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation,  though  not 
a  decisive  one;  the  apostle  may  have  preferred  to  leave  the  reference 
somewhat  veiled.  But  it  is  difficult  on  this  interpretation  to  account 
for  ev  xaXw,  no  such  qualification  being  called  for  if  the  apostle  is  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Galatians  seeking  after  him.  Probably,  therefore,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  first  proposed  is  the  true  one.  is  in  that  case  adversative, 
marking  an  antithesis  between  the  I^tjXoOv  of  the  judaisers,  which  he 
disapproves,  and  his  own,  which  he  justifies, 
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19.  T€Kva  jJioVy  01)9  irdXiv  whivoi  iie'xpi^  ox)  jJLopcfxjddy  'KpL(iTb<; 
ev  vpiv,  “oh,  my  children  with  whom  I  travail  again  in  birth 
pangs  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you.”  Language  of  deep  affec¬ 
tion  and  emotion,  called  forth  by  the  previous  words  defending 
his  right  to  continue  his  zealous  efforts  to  hold  the  affection  of 
his  readers,  and  probably  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  v. 
The  figure  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  apostle,  and  extremely 
bold;  T€Kva  addresses  them  in  affectionate  tone  as  his  children, 
i.  e.y  as  those  whom  he  has  already  begotten  or  borne;  ou9 
toXlp  oybipoo  represents  them  as  again  in  the  womb,  needing  a 
second  (spiritual)  birth,  and  himself  as  a  mother  suffering  again 
the  birth  pangs,  which  must  continue  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them,  i.  e.,  until  it  be  true  of  them  as  of  him  that  Chiist  lives  in 
them  (220). 

Were  it  not  for  the  at  the  beginning  of  v.^®  would  naturally 
be  tajsen  as  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  v.®®  as  its  completion. 
The  occurrence  of  Si,  however,  necessitates  either  connecting  v.^®  with 
v.i«,  as  in  WH.,  or  assuming  an  anacoluthon  at  the  beginning  of  v.®°, 
as  in  RV.  The  recarrence  in  v.®“  of  the  expression  xapetvat  xpb<;  up-a?, 
used  also  in  v.  1®,  implies  a  close  connection  between  these  vv.  and 
makes  it  improbable  that  v.^®  begins  a  new  line  of  thought,  which  is 
broken  off  at  v.®®.  The  punctuation  of  WH.  is  therefore  more  prob¬ 
ably  correct  than  that  of  RV. 

The  figure  of  speech  involved  in  wSfvw,  though  startling  to  modern 
ears,  is  unambiguously  clear.  The  precise  form  of  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  in  pLopepwOf)  is  less  certain.  There  are  three  possibilities:  (a)  In 
themselves  the  words  not  unnaturally  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  figure,  those  who  were  just  spoken  of  as  babes  in  the  womb,  now 
being  pictured  as  pregnant  mothers,  awaiting  the  full  development  of 
the  Christ  begotten  in  them.  Such  abrupt  change  of  figure  is  not 
uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle.  In  Rom.  y*,  illustrating  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  the  law  and  to  Christ  by  remarriage,  following  death, 
he  makes  the  deceased  one  remarry,  sacrificing  illustration  to  the  thing 
illustrated.  In  i  Thes.  2^,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  true  text  is  vijxiot, 
the  apostle  in  the  same  sentence  calls  himself  a  child,  and  a  mother, 
and  a  nurse,  each  term  expressing  a  part  of  his  thought,  and  in 
compares  himself  to  a.  father.  Nor  is  it  a  serious  objection  to  this  view 
of  the  present  passage  that  the  apostle  has  not  elsewhere  employed  the 
figure  of  Christ  being  begotten  in  the  believers.  It  would  be  easj^  to 
give  examples  of  figures  of  speech  employed  by  him  but  once,  as,  e.  g., 
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in  this  very  verse  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a  mother  in  birth  pangs. 
Nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  employment  of  equally  bold  figures  taken 
from  the  same  general  sphere.  See  Rom.  7^  where  he  speaks  of  the 
believer  as  married  to  Christ  and  as  bringing  forth  fruit  (children)  to 
God,  and  i  Cor.  4^^  and  Phm. where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  be¬ 
getting  father  of  his  converts.  The  word  iiopjpwO^  (occurring  nowhere 
else  in  Lxx  or  N.  T.)  is  more  consonant  with  this  view  than  with  any 
other.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  synonyms  xXdiaao)  in  Jer.  i®,  icpb  xoO  tis 
xXdaat  as  sv  v.oCk[cf,  Rom.  92“  i  Tim.  2»*.  The  only  weighty  objection 
to  this  understanding  of  the  figure  is  that  it  is  not  in  itself  strikingly 
appropriate  for  the  spiritual  fact  to  which  the  apostle  evidently  refers, 
and  that  when  elsewhere  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  believer  (chap.  2*0 
Col.  etfreq.)  the  language  conveys  no  suggestion  of  pregnancy,  but 
in  less  materialistic  fashion  denotes  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ. 
Yet  over  against  this  objection  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  this  passage 
contains,  what  all  the  others  lack,  the  word  ;xop9G)0fj,  suggesting  if  not 
requiring  the  view  that  here  the  thought  of  the  apostle  takes  on  a 
different  form  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere,  (b)  It  is  perhaps 
not  impossible  that  without  reversal  of  figure  the  apostle  thinks  of  his 
birth  pangs  as  continuing  till  the  child  in  the  womb  takes  on  the  form 
of  the  begetting  father,  who  is  now  thought  of  as  being  not  Paul  but 
Christ.  The  choice  of  piopipwOfj  Xpiaxb?  ev  upitv  rather  than,  e.g.,  C»tAet<; 
Iv  bpiotwyiaxt  Xpiaxou  pLop9G)GYixs  might  in  this  case  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  apostle’s  favourite  form  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
formula  Xptaxb?  Iv  u^ttv  or  the  like,  (c)  The  figure  suggested  by 
wStvo)  may  be  dropped  altogether,  0^  iJ.op9G>efi  referring  figura¬ 

tively,  of  course,  but  without  specific  thought  of  the  birth  process,  to 
that  spiritual  process,  the  full  achievement  of  which  is  elsewhere  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Xptaxb^  Iv  up-tv  and  like  phrases.  Of  these  three  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  apostle’s  figure  of  speech  the  first  seems  somewhat  the 
most  probable;  yet  there  is  no  perfectly  decisive  evidence  for  either 
as  against  the  others.  The  spiritual  fact  for  which  the  figure  stands 
is  substantially  the  same  in  any  case.  The  reactionary  step  which 
the  Galatians  are  in  danger  of  taking,  forces  upon  the  apostle  the  pain¬ 
ful  repetition  of  that  process  by  which  he  first  brought  them  into  the 
world  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  his  pain,  he  declares,  must  continue  till 
they  have  really  entered  into  vital  fellowship  with  Christ. 

Against  the  strong  external  evidence  for  xlxva,  ^^*BD*FG  Eus., 
there  is  no  clearly  pre-Syrian  witness  for  xsxvta  except  Clem.  Alex.; 
For  i^°ACDb  et  cKLP  al.  pier,  are  predominantly  Syrian.  But  combined 
with  Clem,  they  probably  mark  the  reading  as  of  Alexandrian  origin. 
The  adoption  of  xexvi'a  by  WII.  txt.  (mg.  xlxva)  is  a  departure  from 
their  usual  practice  (cf.  WH.  II  p.  342),  for  which  there  seems  no 
sufficient  warrant  in  the  evidence. 
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20.  TjdeXov  be  irapeivai  7rpo9  apri,  Kal  aWct^ai  ryy 

(f)0ovr}v  pLOv,  6tl  airopovpLai  ev  vpXv,  “But  I  could  wish  to  be 
present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  tone;  because  I  am 
in  perplexity  in  reference  to  you.’’  Moved  by  his  deep  sense 
of  the  unhappy  situation  in  Galatia  (v.^Oj  stirred  by  his  strong 
affection  for  the  Galatians  (v.^^)  and  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  out¬ 
come  might  be  (pn  awopovpaL  ev  vplv)^  the  apostle  regrets  for 
the  moment  the  strong  language  which  he  had  used  when  he 
told  them  the  truth,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  its  being  subse¬ 
quently  said  that  he  had  become  their  enemy  (v.^®),  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  fervent  wish,  evidently  regarded  as  impossible  to 
be  carried  out,  that  he  were  even  now  {apn)  with  them  and 
could  speak  in  a  different  tone  from  that  which  he  had  used  on 
that  other  occasion.  For  an  entirely  similar  instance  of  strong 
language  subsequently  for  a  time  regretted,  see  2  Cor.  7®,  and 
for  the  letter  to  which  he  there  refers,  2  Cor.,  chaps.  11-13. 

On  i^BeXov,  of.  '&MT  33;  Rob.  885/.  The  wish  is  evidently  regarded 
as  impracticable,  though  not  distinctly  characterised  as  such  by  the 
language.  SpTt  with  more  sharply  defined  reference  to  the  present 
moment  than  vOv  means  “at  this  very  moment.”  The  clause  oxi 
.  .  .  ev  upitv  suggests  for  d!:AX(^!^xc  xi)v  <po)vr)v  piou  the  meaning  “to 
change  my  tone  according  to  the  situation.”  But  the  absence  of  a 
limiting  phrase  such  as  y,ax*  dvayy-alov  is  against  this  and  necessitates 
understanding  it  to  mean,  “to  modify  my  tone,”  z.  e.,  to  adopt  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one;  yet  certainly  not  different  from  the  immediately  preceding 
language  of  strong  affection;  to  express  this  wish  would  be  unaccount¬ 
ably  harsh.  The  reference  can  only  be  to  a  tone  different  from  that, 
doubtless  less  considerate,  manner  of  speech  which  he  had  used  when 
he  told  them  the  truth  (v.*®;  cf.  note  on  that  v.  and  reference  to  i*). 
oTt  dxopoOfxoct,  giving  the  reason  for  i^OsXov,  etc.,  probably  has  chief  refer¬ 
ence  to  xapetvai  xpbg  bpiag;  because  of  his  perplexity  about  them, 
he  wishes  he  were  even  now  present  with  them.  is  slightly  adver¬ 
sative.  Though  justifying  his  attitude  towards  the  Galatians  when 
he  was  present  with  them  as  having  been  Iv  xaXw  (v.  1®),  he  yet 
wishes  that  he  could  now  speak  in  a  different  tone,  dcxopo-jpuzi  is  middle 
(the  middle  and  passive  forms  are  thus  used  with  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  the  active  in  Dem.  830®,  etc.;  Sir.  18^  Lk.  24*  Jn.  13^*  Acts 
252®  2  Cor.  4®).  Iv  upitv  means  “in  respect  to  you,”  as  in  2  Cor.  7**. 
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lo.  A  supplementary  argument  based  on  an  allegorical 
use  of  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham ,  and 
intended  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  see  that  they 
are  joining  the  wrong  branch  of  the  family  (421-31). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  it  occurs 
to  the  apostle,  apparently  as  an  after-thought,  that  he  might 
make  his  thought  clearer  and  more  persuasive  by  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons,  Ish- 
mael  and  Isaac,  the  one  born  in  course  of  nature  only,  the  other 
in  fulfilment  of  divine  promise.  The  two  mothers  he  interprets 
as  representing  the  two  covenants,  that  of  law  and  that  of 
promise,  and  the  two  communities,  that  of  the  lineal  descen¬ 
dants  of  Abraham,  and  that  of  those  who  walked  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  faith.  In  the  antagonism  between  the  two  sons,  or  their 
descendants,  he  finds  a  parallel  to  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Gentile  Christians  have  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  cites  scripture  to  show  that  the  former 
are  rejected  of  God.  The  argument  is  in  effect  this:  Would 
you  be,  as  the  judaisers  have  been  exhorting  you  to  be,  sons 
of  Abraham?  Be  so,  but  observe  that  of  the  Abrahamic  family 
there  are  two  branches,  the  slave  and  the  free.  We,  brethren, 
whose  relation  to  Abraham  is  spiritual,  not  physical,  we  are  the 
sons  not  of  the  slave,  but  of  the  free. 

^^Tell  me,  ye  that  wish  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law? 
^-For  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the  maid 
servant,  and  one  by  the  freerwoman,  ‘^But  the  son  of  the  maid 
servant  was  born  according  to  the  flesh;  the  son  of  the  freewoman 
through  promise.  "^Which  things  are  allegorical  utterances.  For 
these  women  are  two  covenants,  one  proceeding  from  Mount  Sinai, 
bringing  forth  children  unto  bondage,  which  is  Hagar  ^^{now 
Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia)  afid  corresponds  to  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  that  now  is.  For  she  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  ^^But 
the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  which  is  our  mother.  ^'^For  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  Rejoice  thou  barren  woman  that  bearest  not,  break  forth  and 
shout,  thou  that  travailest  not.  For  more  are  the  children  of  the 
desolate  than  of  her  that  hath  the  husband.  '^^And  ye,  brethren,  like 
Isaac,  are  children  of  promise.  ’^^But  as  then  he  that  was  born 
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according  to  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  horn  according  to 
the  Spirit,  so  also  now.  ^^But  what  saith  the  scripture?  Cast  out 
the  maid  servant  and  her  son.  For  the  son  of  the  maid  servant 
shall  not  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  freewoman.  ^^Therefore, 
brethren,  we  are  children,  not  of  a  maid  servant,  but  of  the  free¬ 
woman. 

21.  Aeyere  juot,  ol  vtto  vofxov  dekovre^  elvai,  tov  vofiov  ovk 
aKoijeTe'^  “Tell  me,  ye  that  wish  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law?”  The  abrupt  beginning  reflects  excited  feeling,  and  is 
calculated  to  arrest  attention.  Cf.  chap.  3^:  tovto  ixovov  diXo) 
fiadelv  a(j>  vficop.  It  had  apparently  only  just  occurred  to  the 
apostle  that  he  might  reach  his  readers  by  such  an  argument  as 
that  which  follows.  The  address  ol  vtto  voixov  dekovre;  elvat 
implies,  as  is  indicated  throughout  the  letter,  that  the  Galatians 
have  not  adopted,  but  are  on  the  point  of  adopting,  the  legalis¬ 
tic  principle  and  practices.  Cf.  3^  4IL  17^  The  Galatians  are 
not  VTTO  vofxov  but  vtto  voixov  QikovTC^  dvai.  vtto  voixov  evi¬ 
dently  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  3^3^  v.^,  and  in  Rom. 

the  word  voixov  thus  bearing  the  same  sense  which  it  has  con¬ 
stantly  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  divine  law  viewed  by 
itself  as  a  legalistic  system.  See  note  on  3^3  and  detached  note 
on  No/io?,  V  2.  c.  On  the  other  hand,  rbv  voixov  in  itself 
probably  refers,  as  is  indicated  by  422,  etc.,  to  the  0.  T.  scrip¬ 
tures  (detached  note,  V  3),  which,  they  had  been  taught,  con¬ 
tained  that  legalistic  system  which  they  were  urged  to  accept. 

22.  yeypaiTTai  yap  bn  'A^paap  bvo  vioit^ 

TYj^  TTaibiaKT)^  Kal  eva  ck  tt^s  ikevdepas'  “For  it  is  written  that 
Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the  maid  servant,  and  one  by 
the  freewoman.”  See  Gen.,  chaps.  16,  17.  TTaibiaKr)^  properly 
referring  to  a  young  woman,  and  denoting  age,  not  status,  be¬ 
came  among  the  Greeks  a  term  for  a  female  slave  (see  L.  &  S.) 
and  is  frequently  so  used  in  the  Lxx. 

23.  akX  6  pev  eK  T7]S  TraibCaKris  Kara  adpKa  yeyewrirai^  6 
be  iK  T7]S  ikevdepas  bd  eTrayyektas.  ‘‘But  the  son  of  the 
maid  servant  was  born  according  to  the  flesh;  the  son  of  the 
freewoman  through  promise.”  Kara  adpKa^  “by  natural  gen¬ 
eration,”  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  {cf.  Rom.  9^  and 
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detached  note  on  Uvevfxa  and  2dp^,  p.  492,  3  (a)  under  o-ap?), 
and  eTTayyeXLaSj  ‘‘through  promise/’  are  antithetical,  not  by 
mutual  exclusion,  but  in  the  fact  that,  though  Isaac  was  begot¬ 
ten  and  born  Kara  crapKa^  his  birth  was  also  5/  iirayyeXias^  and 
was  significant  because  of  this,  while  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was 
simply  Kara  adpKa.  On  the  iTayyeXla  here  referred  to,  see 
Gen.  15^  I7^^  and  cf,  chap.  3^^  The  perfect  ytyivv7]To.i  is  used 
in  preference  to  the  aorist  iyevT^Sr],  because  the  writer  is  think¬ 
ing  not  simply  of  the  historical  fact  but  of  the  existing  result 
of  that  fact,  in  the  race  of  Ishmael’s  descendants  and  especially 
(for  yeyevvTjraL  belongs  in  thought  to  both  members  of  the 
sentence)  in  Isaac’s  descendants. 


WH.  bracket  \Liv,  omitted  by  B  f  Vg.  Tert.  Hil.  Hier.  Yet  the 
concurrent  omission  of  such  a  word  by  one  Grk.  ms.  and  a  small  group 
of  Latin  authorities  seems  to  raise  no  serious  question  of  its  belonging 
to  the  text.  Between  Sc’  (^sAC  33,  442  al.)  and  Sea  tt)? 

iTzayfeklaq  (BDFGKLP  al.  pier.  Or.)  it  is  impossible  to  choose  with 
confidence.  Both  readings  are  supported  by  good  pre-Syrian  groups. 
But  the  probability  that  Paul  would  have  opposed  to  /.axS:  ccipxa  a 
qualitative  Sc’  exayyskeat;  rather  than  used  the  article  in  referring  to 
a  promise  not  previously  mentioned  seems  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Sc’  ex. 


24.  dnvd  ear IV  dXXrjyopovixeva'  ‘'Which  things  are  allegori¬ 
cal  utterances.”  The  present  tense  of  the  participle,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  as  established  by  usage,  and  the  facts  respecting 
current  view’s,  combine  to  make  the  above  the  only  tenable 
translation,  the  participle  being  interpreted  as  an  adjective 
participle  used  substantively  in  the  predicate.  BMT  432. 
The  assertion  pertains  not  to  the  original  sense  of  the  passage, 
what  the  writer  meant  when  he  wrote  it,  nor  to  the  current  or 
proper  interpretation  of  the  words,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
utterances  as  they  stand  in  the  scripture.  Substantially  the 
same  thought  might  have  been  expressed  by  driva  ^  ypaej)^ 
dXXrjycpel  in  the  sense,  “which  things  the  scripture  says 
allegorically,”  the  scripture  being  conceived  of  apart  from  the 
author  of  the  scripture  and  as  now  speaking. 
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The  verb  dWriyopiiti,  a  late  Greek  word  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  and 
here  only  in  N.  T.,  occurs  first  in  Strabo  i.  2’,  though  dXkriyopU 
occurs  as  early  as  Demosthenes.  Classical  writers  used  alvixTo^xac, 
in  the  sense,  “to  speak  in  riddles’'  {cf.  Jos.  Ant.  Proem.  24  (4),  where 
a{vfTTO[Aat  and  cicX>.if;Yopl(o  occur  together),  and  6x6voia  of  an  under¬ 
lying  figurative  or  allegorical  meaning;  Xen.  Symp.  3*;  Plato.  Rep. 
378  D;  cf.  Philo,  Vita  contempt.  28  (3).  The  meanings  of  dXXrjYopiw 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  speak  allegorically,  to  utter  something  which  has  another 
meaning  than  that  of  the  words  taken  literally — the  object  of  the 
verb  or  subject  in  the  passive  being  the  words  uttered:  Philo,  Leg. 
alleg.  II  5  (2):  aXXcc  xal  xauxa  qpuatxwc;  dcXXrjYopet.  MiU.  nom.  67  (9); 
Jos.  Ant.  Proem.  24  (4);  Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  I  45  (chap,  vi);  Porphyr. 
Antr.  Nymph.  4.  In  the  passive,  to  be  spoken  allegorically:  Porphyr. 
Vita  Pythag.  12;  Origen,  Cels.  4®®:  TIaioScp  sfpYjpieva  Iv  [xuOou  axigpi^Tc 
xspl  xriq  yuvacxbq  dXXTQYopsTxat.  Philo,  Vita  C07itempl.  29  (3  b)  xoXXd: 
(AVTfjfxeta  Tij?  ev  xoTc;  dXXTjYOpou[jLlvoc<;  dcxIXtxov.  Execrat.  159  (7) 

2.  To  speak  of  allegorically,  the  object  being  not  the  words  uttered 
or  the  thing  actually  mentioned,  but  that  to  which  there  is  underlying 
reference.  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  II  10  (4);  Plut.  Es.  earn.  Orat.  i.  7*. 
In  the  passive,  Philo,  Cherub.  25  (8):  tcc  piev  Sf)  ^epou^lpi  xaO’  Iva 
Tp6xov  ouT(i)<;  aXXTjYopeiTai.  Clem.  Paed.  I  47  (chap,  vi):  ouxwt; 
xoXXotxwg  dtXXirjYopstxac  h  Xbyoq.  Paed.  I  46  (chap.  vi).  With  a 
double  object,  to  call  (a  thing  something)  allegorically:  Clem.  Paed.  I 
43  (chap,  vi):  adcpxa  -^piTv  xb  xveOpLa  xb  aY^ov  dtXXirjYopei.  In  the  pas¬ 
sive,  Clem.  Paed.  II  62  (chap,  viii);  ol  .  .  .  dxoaxoXoi  .  .  .  xbBsg 
dtXXiTjYopouvxott  xup(oy.  Paed.  I  47  (chap,  vi)  his. 

3.  To  interpret  allegorically,  i.  e.,  to  draw  out  the  spiritual  meaning 
supposed  to  underlie  the  words  in  their  literal  sense:  Philo,  Leg.  alleg. 
Ill  238.  (85):  Yva  .  .  .  iXXirjYopfi^ — “xocsiv  xd  'ipyx  auxoO.”  Origen, 
Cels,  i^’’:  alxcdxac  xoCi^  xpoxoXoYoQvxag  xal  dXXiQYopouvxac;  atjx-^v.  Philo, 
Vita  contempt.  28  (3  a);  Origen,  Com.  in  Joafi.  20^°.  Cels,  4^*; 

^87-  ^30.  g88^ 

For  dXXiQYopfa:  in  the  sense  “an  allegory,”  “a  thing  to  be  understood 
allegoricafiy,”  see  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  236  (84). 

The  second  of  these  meanings  of  the  verb  is  excluded  for  the  present 
passage  by  the  fact  that  dxiva  evidently  refers  either  to  the  persons  and 
events  just  named  or  to  the  statements  concerning  them,  not  to  their 
spiritual  significates,  which  have  not  yet  been  named;  whereas  this 
meaning  occurs  only  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  significates.  If,  then, 
we  take  into  consideration  the  two  remaining  and  for  this  passage 
only  possible  significations  and  the  possible  usages  of  the  present 
participle  in  predicate,  there  result  the  following  possible  interpre¬ 
tations  of  laxtv  dXX.,  those  that  are  too  improbable  to  deserve  con- 
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sideration  being  ignored:  (i)  larcv  dcXXtjYopoOtxeva  may  be,  so  far  as 
usage  is  concerned,  a  periphrastic  present  of  customary  action,  and 
mean  (a)  *‘are  wont  to  be  spoken  allegorically”;  but  this  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  the  subject  refers  to  statements  taken  for  substance 
from  scripture,  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  spoken  alle¬ 
gorically,  but  not  that  they  are  wont  to  be  so  spoken;  or  (b)  “are  wont 
to  be  interpreted  allegorically”;  but  this  is  excluded  by  the  context, 
for  with  this  meaning  the  following  clause  introduced  by  ydcp  must  be 
understood  as  containing  the  interpretation  thus  referred  to;  but  this 
interpretation  was  certainly  not  the  current  Jewish  one,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  a  current  Christian  interpretation  had  yet  sprung  up, 
or,  even  if  it  had,  that  it  would  be  such  as  that  which  follows;  this  is 
adapted  to  express  and  sustain  Paul’s  own  conception  of  things,  and 
must  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  supposed  to  be  borrowed  by  him 
from  a  current  view.  The  tempting  modification  of  this,  “are  to  be 
interpreted  allegorically,”  would  give  excellent  sense,  but  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  Greek  usage,  which  would  have  required  dcXXTQyopTQxIa;  cf, 
Origen,  Lam.  Jer.  Such  cases  as  Acts  15”  21*  2  Pet.  3“  are  only 
apparently  vouchers  for  such  a  use  of  the  participle,  since,  though  they 
may  be  translated  into  English  by  “to  be,”  etc.,  they  really  denote 
not  propriety,  but  impending  futurity.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Mey.  Sief.,  “which  things  have  an  allegorical  sense”; 
which  is  sustained  neither  by  any  recognised  force  of  the  participle 
nor  by  specific  instances  of  such  a  meaning  of  the  passive  of  this  verb. 
(2)  lartv  d:XXTQYopo6pi£va  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  periphrastic  present 
indicative,  meaning  “are  spoken  allegorically,”  equivalent  to  ■?)  ypa(pi] 
dcXXiQYopet,  the  utterance  being  thought  of  as  present  because  made 
by  the  ever-present  scripture.  Cf.  Rom.  4®:  xf  ydcp  -f)  ypo^pi) 

Rom.  lo’^;  v.®*  below,  el  freq.j  and  in  the  passive,  Heb.  7^*,  £9’  8v  yip 
Xlyexoct  xaOxa.  But  for  this  idea  a  periphrastic  present  would  scarcely 
be  used,  the  expression  being,  indeed,  approximately  “aoristic,”  neither 
progression  nor  customariness  being  distinctly  suggested.  (3)  The 
participle  may  be  a  present  participle  for  the  imperfect,  referring 
to  an  action,  strictly  speaking,  antecedent  in  time  to  that  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  verb  {BMT  127;  Mt.  220,  etc.).  But  the  pres.  part,  is  apparently 
never  used  in  this  way  when  the  fact  referred  to  belongs  definitely  to 
time  distinctly  past  in  reference  to  the  principal  verb,  as  must  be  the 
case  here  il  the  utterance  is  thought  of  as  past  at  all.  (4)  It  may  be  a 
general  present  participle  equivalent  to  a  noun,  and  meaning  “alle¬ 
gorical  utterances”  (BMT  123.  432  (a);  MGNTG.  p.  127);  cf.  Jn. 
i2«,  xcfc  ^aXX6(jLeva  “the  deposits”;  Rom.  10*^  i  Cor.  15®®  i  Thes.  2®* 
5®*  2  Thes.  I®  Gal.  5*,  xeptxeyLv6tievo<;,  “one  who  receives  circum¬ 
cision”;  6®-  “  Eph.  4®®  Rom.  n®®  i  Thes.  i^®,  h  pudpisvog,  “the  deliverer”; 
Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  239  (85),  Vva  x8  Xeydpievov  .  .  .  yevTjxat.  It  is 
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true  that  N.  T.  furnishes  no  example  of  a  present  participle  applied  in 
just  this  way  to  utterances  of  scripture,  such  utterances,  when  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  participle  used  substantively,  being  always  elsewhere  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  perfect  participle  (-rb  eEpijpiivov;  Lk.  2^*  Acts  i3<a 
Rom.  Acts  13*9  241^  2  Cor.  41*  Gal.  31°  Rev.  i>)  or 

by  an  aorist  participle  (xb  ^tqOIv:  Mt.  i**  and  ten  other  passages  in 
Mt.).  Yet  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  present  participle 
of  other  verbs  with  substantive  force  (see  exx.  above)  and  of  such 
expressions  as  -fj  ypa^-i)  Xiyei  (Rom.  4^,  etc.),  X^Yexai  xaOxa  (Heb.  7”; 
sc.  iv  ypcc(pf)),  and  f)  ypoc?-?)  r)  liyouaoc  (Jas.  2^^),  and  the  apparent  use  of 
dXXTjYopoj'tXsva  with  substantive  force,  meaning  “allegorical  say¬ 
ings,”  in  Philo,  Vila  contempl.  29  (3  b)  cited  above,  such  a  use  here  is 
not  improbable,  and,  though  grammatically  more  difficult  than  inter¬ 
pretation  (i),  must  because  of  the  contextual  difficulties  of  the  former 
be  preferred  to  it.  It  is  substantially  identical  with  (2),  but  gram¬ 
matically  more  defensible;  and  is  in  substance  the  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  versions  and  of  the  Greek  interpreters.  See  Zahn,  ad  loc. 
The  apostle  is  then  speaking  not  of  what  the  passage  meant  as  uttered 
by  the  original  writer,  but  of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  passage  as 
it  stands.  In  common  with  Philo  before  him,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  Origen  after  him,  he  conceived  of  the 
scriptures  as  speaking  in  his  own  day;  and  since  Paul  elsewhere  in 
this  epistle  and  in  Romans  speaks  without  qualification  of  Abraham 
as  a  historical  character,  it  is  apparent  that  in  this  passage  at  least 
he  ascribes  to  the  scripture  as  now  speaking  a  meaning  distinct  from 
that  which  it  bore  as  originally  written,  regarding  the  latter  as  repre¬ 
senting  historic  truth,*  the  latter  as  conveying  spiritual  truth.  The 
only  question  can  be  whether  in  this  case  he  regarded  the  spiritual 
truth  as  really  conveyed  and  vouched  for  by  scripture,  or  only  for  the 
purposes  of  appeal  to  the  Galatians  adopted  a  current  method  of  using 
scripture.  The  unusualness  of  this  method  of  argument  on  his  part 
perhaps  favours  the  latter  view;  but  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
language  of  this  passage  {e.  g.,  xax*  avGpwxov  X^yw)  to  indicate  that  he 
is  speaking  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  his  own  convictions, 
together  with  such  other  instances  as  i  Cor.  9*  io<,  favours  the  former. 

*  Against  the  strong  evidence  that  Paul  ascribed  historicity  to  the  0.  T.  narratives,  includ¬ 
ing  those  here  referred  to,  the  word  aWrjyopovfjLeva  can  not  be  cited  as  valid  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  For  though  the  word  may  often  be  used  when  the  statements  literally  understood 
are  regarded  as  not  historically  true,  yet  this  is  not  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Cf.  e.  g.,  Origen,  Cds.  4",  where  Origen,  going  beyond  Paul  and  saying  that  the  statements 
as  originally  uttered  were  allegorically  spoken  (ii\\r)y6pT]Tat),  yet  implies  also  their  historicity 
in  their  literal  sense.  Philo,  also,  though  he  often  rejects  the  literal  meaning  as  absurd  and 
false  (Somn.  I  102  [17]),  yet  in  other  instances  clearly  accepts  as  historically  true  in  their 
literal  sense  passages  which  he  also  interprets  allegorically.  (Mui.  nom.  81  [12]).  C/.  Bous. 
Rel.  d.  Judent.*,  p.  185,  “Er  [der  tiefere,  allegorische  Sinn]  tritt  neben  den  andern  (den  Sinn 
des  Wortlautsj,  nur  in  den  selteneren  Fallen  hebt  er  ihn  auf.” 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  Paul 
uses  the  compound  relative  axtva  rather  than  the  simple  a.  The 
generic  force  of  otTtvoc,  “which  as  other  like  things”  (cf.  Th.  s.  v.  2; 
MGNTG.  p.  Qi  f.;  Ell.  ad  loc.)  is  appropriate  enough  in  this  place,  con¬ 
veying  the  thought  that  the  predicate  dXXTQYopo6ti£va  applies  not  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  passage  or  events  just  mentioned,  but  to  others  of  like  char¬ 
acter  in  0.  T.  But  the  use  of  the  relatives  in  the  Pauline  letters  seems 
to  indicate  both  a  preference  for  the  longer  form  in  the  nom.  plur.  and 
an  ignoring  of  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  shorter  forms. 
Thus  oTTtvsq  occurs  in  Rom.  !“■  ^2  2^5  52  i6<.  i  i  Cor.  3^^  2  Cor. 

Gal.  2*  5<  Eph.  4^9  Col.  4^^  2  Tim.  2®*  Js  Tit.  while  ot  occurs  in  Rom. 

16’'  only;  aXxiveq  occurs  in  Phil.  4®  i  Tim.  with  no  instance  of  aX; 

ocTtva  occurs,  besides  the  present  passage,  in  Gal.  51®  Phil.  3^  Col.  2®®; 
the  only  certain  instance  of  a  in  nom.  is  Col.  2®®;  in  i  Cor.  4®  and  Tit.  2^ 
it  was  probably  felt  to  be  accus.;  in  Col.  2”  the  reading  is  uncertain; 
in  Eph.  s*  it  is  possibly  an  accus.,  but  more  probably  a  nom.  If,  then, 
the  three  cases  of  a  in  the  nom.  (probably  or  certainly  such),  viz. 
Col.  2”-  ®®  Tit.  2»,  be  compared  with  the  instances  of  artva,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  relative  clause 
to  the  antecedent  that  will  account  for  the  use  of  axtva  in  one  group 
and  a  in  the  other.  This  is  especially  clear  in  Col.  2®®-  ®®,  where  of  suc¬ 
cessive  clauses  in  entirely  similar  relation  to  what  precedes  the  former 
uses  a  and  the  latter  axtva.  There  is  even  less  reason  for  ascribing  to 
^xi?  in  vv.®®-  ®«  any  force  different  from  that  of  the  simple  relative 
than  in  the  case  of  axtva  here;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  discover 
any  of  the  logical  relations  sometimes  intimated  by  the  use  of  the 
compound  relative,  but  Paul’s  uniform  employment  of  i^xtc;  for  the 
fern.  sing.  nom.  forbids  any  argument  based  on  his  use  of  it  here  in 
preference  to  1]. 

avrai  yap  eiaiv  dvo  biadrjKai^  pea  pev  airo  opovs  ^^For 

these  women  are  two  covenants,  one  proceeding  from  Mount 
Sinai.’’  With  these  words  the  apostle  proceeds  to  give  the  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation  of  the  persons  and  events  referred  to  in 
VV.22, 23^  ^  ^  iQ  point  out  what  they  mean  when  they  are  taken 

as  allegorical  utterances.  From  this  point  of  view  eiacp  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  in  effect  ‘‘represent,”  “stand  for.” 
Cf.  Mt.  13^®  Mk.  1424;  Philo,  Cherub.  23  (7):  yiveroti  ovv  ro 
pep  erepov  twv  ‘^epov^lp  y  e^corarcu  {a^alpa).  On  diaOyKaL^ 
here  meaning  “covenants,”  not  “testaments,”  see  detached 
note  on  Aiad^Kr]^  p.  496.  Of  the  two  covenants  here  referred  to, 
the  first  only  is  named,  the  phrase  pea  .  .  .  '2ipd  identifying  it 
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as  the  covenant  involved  in  the  giving  of  the  law,  a  familiar 
idea,  as  is  shown  by  Heb.  8^  (quoting  Jer.  31^2)  g4  2  Cor.  3®' 
Sir.  2423  Ps.  Sol.  lo^  The  irepa  SiaOrjKy  implied  in  Svo  SiaO?}- 
Kat  and  pta  is  left  unnamed,  but  is  evidently  that  of 
which  faith  is  the  basal  principle  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
3^^^^  as  a  covenant  in  contrast  with  the  law,  which  is  not  there 
designated  as  a  covenant. 

els  hovXeiav  yevv^aa^  “bringing  forth  children  unto  bond¬ 
age, i.  e,y  bearing  children  destined  to  be  slaves.  The  par¬ 
ticiple  is  adjective  in  force  and  timeless  (BMT  123,  420).  Ap¬ 
plied  to  Hagar  the  phrase  designates  her  as  one  who,  being  a 
slave  woman,  bears  children  who  share  her  status  of  slavery. 
As  applied  to  the  Sinai  covenant  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  they 
who  came  under  this  covenant  were  in  the  position  of  slaves  as 
being  in  bondage  to  the  law.  C/.  4b  The  form  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  yevPMaaj  etc.,  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  fact  lit¬ 
erally  taken;  there  is  nothing  in  the  spiritual  experience  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  child-bearing. 

It  is  assumed  in  O.  T.  that  in  general  the  offspring  of  a  man’s  slaves 
were  also  his  slaves.  See  Gen.  i4‘<  17^2.  13^  The  status  of  the  children 
which  a  slave  concubine  bore  to  her  master  is  not  definitely  defined. 
The  Genesis  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  indicates  that  the  slave  mother 
remained  a  slave  at  least  in  cases  in  which  she  had  been  a  slave  before 
becoming  her  master’s  concubine,  and  that  her  son  was  not  ipso  facto 
the  heir  of  his  father  (Gen.  21'°),  but  suggests  that  the  status  of  the 
son  was  at  the  option  of  l>he  father. 

^TLS  iariv  *'Ayap^  “which  is  Hagar.’’  The  clause  is  best 
taken  as  identifying.  On  the  force  of  see  above  on  dripa 
and  on  that  of  iarip^  see  elaip^  above.  This  clause  simply 
states  that  of  the  two  women  named  above,  Hagar  represents 
in  the  allegory  the  covenant  that  proceeded  from  Sinai, 

25.  TO  be'Ayap  'Lipd  opos  iarlp  ip  rrj  ’ApajSi'a,  Now  Hagar  is 
Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia.”  It  is  not  the  woman  Hagar  (y  ^ Ay ap) 
of  whom  the  statement  is  made,  either  as  a  historical  person  or 
as  a  character  in  the  narrative  to  which  he  is  giving  an  allegori¬ 
cal  interpretation,  but  either  the  word,  in  which  case  iarip 
affirms  the  equivalence  of  the  two  expressions  ^ Ay ap  and  ^ipd 
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opos  (note  the  neuter  article;  cf.  W.  XVIII  3;  Rob.  766),  or, 
by  association  of  opos  after  ^ivd  with  both*'A7ap  and  Stz/a,  the 
mountain  {cf.  WH.  voL  II,  ad  loc.,  citing  as  parallel  cases 
Rom.  2^®®-  3^^).  The  clause  accordingly  implies  that  Mount 
Sinai  was  sometimes,  directly  or  by  implication,  called  Hagar 
or  something  sufficiently  similar  in  sound  to  be  so  represented 
in  Greek.  Whether  the  statement  is  from  the  apostle  or,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  a  gloss  from  the  hand  of  a  scribe 
(see  below,  in  discussion  of  the  text),  its  intent  is  to  confirm  the 
previously  affirmed  identification  of  Hagar  with  the  covenant 
proceeding  from  Sinai.  Such  a  double  name  of  the  mountain 
has  from  the  historical  point  of  view  no  real  value,  of  course, 
as  proving  a  relation  between  Hagar  and  the  Mount  Sinai  cov¬ 
enant;  still  less  as  proving  that  the  favour  of  God  rests  on 
the  spiritual  followers  of  Abraham’s  faith  rather  than  on  his 
physical  descendants.  But  the  statement  is  consonant  with  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  which  the  whole  paragraph 
illustrates.  If  it  is  a  gloss,  it  is  by  that  fact  a  parenthesis,  and 
is  probably  so  in  any  case.  The  use  of  5e  (rather  than  T^P)  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  parenthesis  it  is  felt  to  be 
additional  and  incidental  rather  than  a  part  of  the  main  argu¬ 
ment.  Cf.  Th.  5.  V.  6,  and,  as  illustrating  the  approximation 
of  5e  and  ydp  in  meaning  which  led  to  their  interchange,  see 


The  following  are  the  readings  of  the  first  clause  attested  by  ancient 
evidence : 

(a)  Yap  2tva  opoq  Ij'cfv:  HCFG  33  (but  33*  app.  Trb  Zi)  f  g  Vg. 
Arm.  Aeth.  Orig.  (both  Lat.  tr.  and  Gr.  as  testified  by  Athan.;  sec 
Zahn,  p.  296,  citing  Goltz.).  Sah.  reads:  quae  vero  mons  Sina  est. 
Goth,  omits  yag.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  S  adds  ov, 
reading:  'zh  ydzg  Stvci:  Bpoc;  sgtIv  6v  ev  xf)  ^Apa^^qc,  “For  Sinai  is  a 
mountain,  being  in  Arabia.”  But  since  without  ''Ayap  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  insert  ov,  the  probability  is  that  ''Ayap  has  fallen 
out,  and  that  the  testimony  of  S  is  really  in  favour  of  the  presence  of 
''Ayap  in  the  text,  (b)  xb  yap  ''Ayap  Stvd  ogoq  laxtv:  KLP  33** 
al.  pier.  Syr.  (psh.  et  hard,  txt.)  Arm.  Chrys.  Theod.  Mops.  Thdrt. 
Thphyl.  (c)  xb  ydp  "Ayap  opog  sax^v:  d.  (d)  xb  Se  "Ayap  Stvd  3p0(; 
lax^v:  ABD  31,  442,  436,  40  lect.  Syr.  (hard.  mg.).  Boh.;  "Ayap  Stvd 
etc.,  some  mss.  omitting  bi. 
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Of  these  readings  both  the  character  of  the  witnesses  to  (b)  and  its 
apparently  conflate  character  indicate  that  it  is  derivative;  (c)  is  too 
slightly  attested  to  be  considered.  Modern  editors  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  (a)  and  (d),  Westcott,  Ltft.,  Zahn  adopting  (a),  Hort,  Ws. 
Sief.  (d).  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  best  supported.  If  the 
presence  of  ov  in  S  in  effect  makes  that  ms.  a  witness  not  against  but 
for  a  text  containing  "Ayap  (cf.  Sief.  ad  loc.),  the  external  evidence  is 
distinctly  more  favourable  to  (d)  than  to  (a) ;  and  transcriptional  prob¬ 
ability  is  likewise  in  favour  of  (d),  since  whether  through  the  accidental 
omission  of  AEA,  or  through  a  feeling  of  the  difficulty  of  this  reading, 
(d)  is  easily  susceptible  of  modification  into  (a)  while  there  is  nothing 
in  the  form  or  meaning  of  (a)  to  make  its  conversion  into  (d)  likely. 

The  difficulty  of  interpretation,  especially  the  absence  of  definite 
evidence  of  any  usage  that  would  account  for  the  identification  of 
Hagar  and  Sinai,  either  as  names  or  places  suggests  the  possibility  of 
an  interpolation  at  this  point.  Bentley  (Letter  to  Mill,  p.  45;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ellis,  Bentleii  Crit.  Sac.,  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and 
adopted  reading  (a))  suggested  that  the  words  Stva  3pog  eaxlv  ev 
"Apa^((jc  were  a  marginal  gloss  afterwards  introduced  into  the  text; 
and  Holsten,  Das  Evangelium  des  Paulus,  I.  i,  p.  171,  et  ah,  conjecture 
that  the  whole  sentence  xb  Ss  .  .  .  ’Apa^fi?  is  an  interpolation.  Cf. 
Clemen,  Einheitlichkeit  der  Paulinischen  Brief e,  pp.  118/. 

Either  of  these  conjectural  emendations  would  remove  the  obscurity 
of  the  passage  as  representing  the  thought  of  Paul,  and  transfer  the 
words  to  another  writer  who  would  perhaps  feel  no  necessity  for  a 
better  basis  for  this  additional  piece  of  allegorising  than  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  who  may  have  heard  Mount  Sinai  called  "A yap  or  the  like. 
Of  the  two  suggestions  that  of  Holsten  is  the  simpler  and  more  prob¬ 
able,  and,  in  view  of  the  process  bv  which  the  Pauline  epistles  were 
collected  and  transmitted,  not  in  itself  improbable.  See  notes  on 
and  3*®. 

Precisely  what  the  fact  was  of  which  the  apostle  thus  avails  himself 
(if  he  wrote  the  sentence)  we  do  not  with  certainty  know.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  was  aware  that  the  Arabians  or  certain  tribes  of  them 
were  called  sons  of  Hagar  (□'"Jjn,  'AyyapTfjvof,  Ps.  83 7;  D’Nnjn,  'AyapTjvof, 
I  Chron.  5”,  cf.  Ltft.  ad  loc.).  Or  he  may  have  had  in  mind  that  there 
is  an  Arabic  word,  which  may  be  reproduced  in  Hebrew  as 

un  and  signifies  “cliff,  rock”;  it  is  possible  that  the  word  may  have 
been  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  that  particular  mountain  which  in  Paul’s 
day  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  To  this  it  is 
no  serious  objection  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  on  this  theory 
■un,  while  that  of  the  woman  was  for  scientific  exactness 

in  such  a  matter  is  not  to  be  expected  of  an  ancient  writer.  In  the 
absence  of  definite  evidence,  however,  that  the  word  ’'Ayap,  or  anything 
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closely  resembling  it,  was  applied  to  a  mountain  also  known  as  Si vi,  all 
such  suggestions  must  remain  conjectures  only.  See  Ltft.,  detached 
note,  pp.  197  This  fact  has  influenced  Ltft.  Wies.  Zahn,  et  al.,  to 
adopt  the  otherwise  interiorly  attested  reading  tb  ytip  Stvdl:  6po(;  latlv 
Iv  Tf)  'Apap^qc,  interpreting  it,  however,  variously.  Ltft.  translates; 
“For  Sinai  is  a  mountain  in  Arabia,”  i.  c.,  in  the  land  of  bondsmen 
themselves  descended  from  Hagar,  and  finds  in  this  statement  a  con¬ 
firmation  not  of  T^Ti<;  eaTlv  ''Ayap,  but  of  efq  SouXefav  ysvv&aoc.  Zahn 
interprets  “For  Mount  Sinai  is  in  Arabia,”  i.  e.,  not  in  the  promised 
land,  the  possession  of  which  is  the  central  element  of  the  divine  prom¬ 
ise;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  Sinai  covenant  does  not  involve  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  enslavement  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given.  Both  interpretations  perhaps  involve  Paul’s 
assuming  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Galatians  hardly  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  them;  but  the  decisive  reasons  are  against  the  text  rather 
than  against  the  interpretation.  See  textual  note.  Ell.  and  Sief. 
reading  'zh  5b  ''Ayap  understand  the  words  Iv  xj)  ’Apa^^qi  as  defining  not 
the  location  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  the  region  in  which  the  name  Hagar 
is  applied  to  Sinai.  This  would  be  entirely  possible  if,  instead  of 
lax(v,  Paul  had  written  xaXecxai  (with  the  necessary  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words  preceding  opog),  but  of  such  a  geographical  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  this  sense  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  no  example  is  cited. 

<Jvv(TToi')(€i  be  Ty  vvv  ^^and  corresponds  to  the 

Jerusalem  that  now  is.’’  Best  understood  as  continuing 
iarlv  "'Ayap  after  the  parenthetical  to  be  "'Ayap  .  .  .  ^Apa^Ca, 
Yet  the  logical  subject  of  (tvv(ttoix^i  is  rather  "'Ayap  than  ^tls 
(=  pia  biadrjKTj)^  as  bovXevei  ydp  indicates.  The  words  con¬ 
tinue  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  O.  T.  passage,  point  by 
point.  ‘^The  Jerusalem  that  now  is”  is  manifestly  used  by 
metonymy  for  that  Judaism  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre. 

The  military  use  of  auvaxoixsTv,  “to  stand  in  the  same  file”  (Polyb. 
10.  23  (21)7)  suggests  that  the  two  terms  referred  to  are  in  the  same 
column,  on  the  same  side  of  the  parallelism.  Thus  Ltft.,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  thought  thus: 

Hagar,  the  bond  woman.  Sarah,  the  freewoman. 

Ishmael,  the  child  after  the  flesh.  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise. 

The  old  covenant.  The  new  covenant. 

The  earthly  Jerusalem.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

But  the  language  of  the  apostle  (note  the  use  of  the  singular  number 
and  the  term-by-term  parallelism)  indicates  that  he  is  not  simply  put- 
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ting  things  into  two  columns,  one  containing  all  that  falls  on  the  side 
of  the  bond  and  the  other  all  that  belongs  to  the  free,  but  is  pointing 
out  the  equivalents  of  the  several  elements  of  the  narrative  allegori¬ 
cally  treated.  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  word  in  the  precise 
sense  suggested  by  Polybius,  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  dia¬ 
gram  that  would  represent  the  thought,  the  items  i,  2,  3,  4,  at  the 
head  of  the  several  columns  representing  the  four  elements  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  on  which  the  apostle  puts  an  allegorical  interpretation,  and  the 
items  below  each  of  these  representing  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 


(I) 

Hagar,  the  bond 
woman,  bearing 
children  unto  bond¬ 
age. 

(a) 

The  covenant  from 
Sinai. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ishmael,  born  after 
the  flesh,  born  unto 
bondage. 

Sarah,  the  free  wo¬ 
man  (bearing  free 
children). 

Isaac,  born  according 
to  promise. 

(a) 

The  new  covenant. 

(b) 

(b) 

The  Jerusalem  that 

The  children  of  Jeru¬ 

Jerusalem  that  is 

now  is. 

salem  in  bondage 

above. 

to  legalism. 

The  children  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  above,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise, 
free. 


Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  interpretation  should  be  so  strictly 
governed  by  the  Polybius  passage  (which  is  itself  not  perfectly  clear, 
and  to  which  no  parallel  has  been  cited).  The  use  of  the  verb  in 
Musonius  (c/.  L.  &  S.)  in  a  less  technical  sense,  and  the  use  of  auaxotx^a 
in  Aristotle  (Metaph.  i.  5,  6  (986a”),  etal.,)  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  a  correlative  pair,  such  as  “odd  and  even,”  “right  and 
left,”  suggests  that  Paul  here  meant  simply  “is  correlative  to,”  “in 
the  parallelism  between  narrative  and  its  allegorical  significance  is  the 
corresponding  term.”  The  statement  of  Sief.  that  this  sense  would 
require  dvrcaxocxst  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  if  the  apostle  had 
had  in  mind  two  columns  in  one  of  which  stood  the  terms  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself  and  in  the  other  antithetically  term  for  term  their  spiritual 
significates,  he  would  probably  have  used  dvxcjTotxet.  But  the  idea 
of  correspondence,  equivalence,  calls  not  for  dvxiaxotxst  but  auvaxocxst. 


dovXevec  yap  per  a  tmv  tckvcop  avrijs'  ^^for  she  is  in  bond¬ 
age  with  her  children”:  justification  of  the  parallelism  just 
affirmed  between  Hagar  and  Jerusalem.  As  Hagar,  a  slave, 
bore  children  that  by  that  birth  passed  into  slavery,  so  the 
Jerusalem  that  now  is  and  her  children,  viz.,  all  the  adherents  of 
legalistic  Judaism  which  has  its  centre  in  Jersualem,  are  in 
bondage  to  law. 
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26.  *>7  5e  avco  ’lepoucraX^jU  eXevOepa  idrtVj  ‘‘But  the  Jerusalem 
above  is  free.’^  Instead  of  a  formally  perfect  antithesis,  either 
the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  the  Jerusalem  that  is  to  be,  or 
the  Jerusalem  on  earth  and  the  Jerusalem  above,  the  apostle 
mingles  the  two  forms.  The  same  point  of  view  from  which 
the  seed  of  Abraham  are,  not  the  Jews,  but  believers  in  Christ, 
makes  the  new  Jerusalem  not  the  Jewish  capital,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  of  believers  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  the  conception  of 
that  community  as  destined  soon  to  take  up  its  abode  in  heaven 
(i  Thes.  4^^-)  and  as  already  living  the  heavenly  life  (c/.  Phil. 
320^-  Col.  3^-^)  converts  the  Jerusalem  that  is  to  be,  which  would 
be  the  strict  antithesis  to  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  into  the 
Jerusalem  above  (already  existent).  Heb.  12^®®-  (see  esp.  v.22) 
presents  a  similar  contrast  between  Mount  Sinai  as  the  place 
and  symbol  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
as  representing  the  community  of  believers  {cf,  v.^^),  probably 
independently  developed  from  the  same  root,  not,  of  course, 
the  source  of  PauFs  expression  here.  The  freedom  referred  to 
in  iXevdepa  is  manifestly  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  2^  5^  and 
implied  in  antithesis  to  the  bov\eia  spoken  of  in  4^-^^ 

The  conception  of  a  restored  and  beautiful  Jerusalem  appears  even 
in  the  O.  T.,  Ezek.,  chaps.  40  Zech.,  chap.  2  Hag.  28"®,  and  in  other 
pre-Christian  Jewish  writings:  Sir.  361®^  Tob.  13 145  Ps.  Sol.  17®®.  In 
I  Enoch  the  displacement  of  the  old  house  by  a  new  one  is  pre¬ 
dicted  (cf.  Hag.  2®).  See  Bous.,  Rel.  d.  p.  273;  Charles,  The 

Book  of  Enoch j  note  on  90®*.  This  conception  of  a  new  Jerusalem 
(though  the  precise  phrase  is  apparently  found  first  in  Rev.  31®  21®,  cf. 
4  Ezr.  7®8  i3®8;  Apoc.  Bar.  32®,  which,  like  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  were 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.  d.)  doubtless  fur¬ 
nished  the  apostle  with  the  basis  of  his  conception  here  expressed. 

^ris  iarlv  pTjTrjp  rjpcov'  “which  is  our  mother.^’  The  form 
of  expression  is  derived  from  the  allegory  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah;  ypcov  refers  to  believers  in  Christ  in  general;  the  idea 
literally  expressed  would  be,  of  which  (community)  we  are 
members.  The  addition  of  ttcLptcov  by  TR.  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  Polyc.  Phil.,  chap..  3,  or  to  the  influence  of  Rom.  4^®. 
On  the  force  of  see  note  on  aripa  (v.^^). 
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27.  yiypairrai  yap  ‘‘  Ew(^paz^0?;rt,  arelpa  'q  ov  rUrovcra* 
prj^ov  Kai  fiorjaoVy  7;  ovk  wbivovaa'  on  TroXXa  ra  T€Kva  rrjs 
ep'qpov  paKKov  rj  Trjs  i^ovays  tov  avhpa'"  “For  it  is  written, 
Rejoice  thou  barren  woman  that  bearest  not,  break  forth  and 
shout,  thou  that  travailest  not.  For  more  are  the  children  of 
the  desolate  than  of  her  that  hath  the  husband.’^  The  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  Isa.  54b  and  follows  exactly  the  text  of  the  Lxx 
(BXAQ),  which  neglects  to  translate  the  Hil,  “rejoicing,'' 
“singing,"  of  the  Hebrew.  In  the  prophet  the  words  are  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  joined  with  52^2;  they  are  conceived  of  as  addressed 
to  the  ideal  Zion,  bidding  her  rejoice  in  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
Yahweh  leading  {cf.  The  barren  woman  is  Jerusalem 

in  the  absence  of  the  exiles,  the  woman  that  hath  a  husband  is 
Jerusalem  before  the  exile;  and  the  comparison  signifies  that  her 
prosperity  after  the  return  from  exile  was  to  exceed  that  which 
she  had  enjoyed  before  the  captivity.  There  may  possibly 
underlie  the  words  of  the  prophet  a  reference  to  Sarah  and 
Hagar  as  suggesting  the  symbolism  of  the  passage  {cf.  512),  but 
there  is  no  clear  indication  of  this.  The  apostle,  also,  in  quot¬ 
ing  them  may  have  thought  of  the  barren  woman  as  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Sarah,  who  till  late  in  life  had  no  child,  and  the 
woman  that  hath  a  husband  to  Hagar.  But  his  chief  thought 
is  of  the  0.  T.  passage  as  justifying  or  illustrating  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  new  redeemed  Jerusalem  whose  glory  is  to  surpass 
that  of  the  old,  the  language  being  all  the  more  appropriate  for 
his  purpose  because  it  involved  the  same  figure  of  Jerusalem  as 
a  mother,  which  he  had  himself  just  employed,  unless,  indeed, 
V.26  is  itself  suggested  by  the  passage  which  was  about  to  be 
quoted.  There  is  a  possible  further  basis  for  the  apostle's  use 
of  the  passage  in  the  fact  that  its  context  expresses  the  thought 
that  God  is  the  redeemer  not  of  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  of 
those  in  whose  heart  is  his  law  {cf.  51I-8,  esp.  v.^).  But  whether 
the  apostle  had  this  context  in  mind  is  not  indicated.  The  ydp 
is  doubtless  confirmatory,  and  connects  the  whole  statement 
with  ^ns  iarlp  p^ttjp  r]pS>v, 

28.  vpels  5e,  db€\(^oC^  Kara  'Icaa/c  iirayyeXias  TcKva  etrre- 
“And  ye,  brethren,  like  Isaac,  are  children  of  promise."  With 
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this  sentence  the  apostle  takes  up  his  allegorical  development 
of  the  0.  T.  narrative  at  a  new  point.  Having  in  vv.22. 23 
developed  it  with  reference  to  the  two  women,  which  he  has 
made  to  represent  the  two  communities,  and  incidentally  en¬ 
forced  his  thought  by  a  quotation  from  the  prophets,  he  now 
makes  use  of  the  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  more  pointedly 
applies  his  allegory  to  his  readers.  Note  the  address  voxels  5e, 
ade\(po{.  As  Isaac  was  born  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  so  Paul  assures  the  Galatians,  they 
also  are  children  of  promise,  whose  standing  with  God  rests 
not  on  physical  descent,  but  on  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
which  has  already  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  all  who  have 
faith  (3^’  is  continuative,  introducing  this  element  of 

the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  passage  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  vv.2^-2^ 

As  in  425,  evidence  is  very  evenly  divided  between  uyi.sti;  .  .  .  iazi 
and  fiixetq  .  .  .  ecrtJLiv.  The  former  is  attested  by  the  group  BDG, 
supported  by  33,  424**  Sah.,  the  latter  by  S<AC  with  the  concurrence 
of  LP  f  Boh.  and  Cyr.  and  the  great  body  of  the  Syrian  authorities. 
Transcriptional  probability  favours  .  .  .  iaxi,  the  change  of 

this  form  to  the  first  person  being  more  easily  explicable  as  due  to 
assimilation  to  vv.  than  the  reverse.  is  unobjectionable  on 

grounds  of  intrinsic  probability,  such  changes  of  person  being  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Paul;  cf.  4”'“. 

Kaxtk  in  the  sense  “like,”  “after  the  manner  of,”  occurs  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  classic  writers  (L.  &  S.  5.  B.  Ill  3)  and  in  N.  T.  C/. 
Eph.  4*<  I  Pet.  4«  Heb.  8».  The  position  of  Ixa YygX^aq  (gen.  of 
characteristic)  is  emphatic.  The  term  is  qualitative,  but  the  reference 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  promise  already  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
epistle  (3i«-  ‘s-  21.  2*).  Whose  children  they  are,  whether  sons  of  God 
or  sons  of  Abraham  is  not  emphasised;  but  the  context  as  a  whole 
implies  the  latter.  To  take  xlxva  as  meaning  children  of  the  Jerusalem 
above  (Sief.)  is  to  insist  upon  a  closeness  of  connection  with  v.®'^  which 
is  not  only  not  justified  by  anything  in  this  v.  but  is  practically  excluded 
by  the  phrase  xoctcc  Tjadtx  and  vv.^®- 

29,  aXK’  (wcTTrep  rore  6  Kara  crdpKa  yevvydels  edicoKe  tov 
Kara  TTveypa,  ovtcos  Kal  vvv,  “But  as  then  he  that  was  bom 
according  to  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  according 
to  the  Spirit,  so  also  now.’^  The  persecution  which  the  Gentile 
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Christians  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  the  apostle  adroitly  converts 
to  the  purposes  of  his  allegorical  argument  by  pointing  out 
that  this  fact  had  its  analogue  in  the  relations  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac.  In  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Spirit  the  apostle  probably  has  in  mind  chiefly  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  judaisers  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  take 
on  the  burden  of  the  law.  Cf.  i7  cf.  also  3^,  though 
as  shown  there  that  passage  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  per¬ 
secutions.  That  persecutions  of  a  more  violent  nature  and  at 
the  hands  of  Jews  {cf,  i  Thes.  215,  le)  are  also  in  mind  is  possible 
but  not  probable.  The  persecution  of  Isaac  probably  refers  to 
Gen.  2 1 9,  and  the  traditions  that  had  gathered  about  it,  but 
the  apostle  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  mutual  hostility  of 
the  nations  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  two  brothers. 

The  adversative  introduces  a  fact  which  is  on  the  face  of  it  in 
contrast  with  the  preceding  statement.  6  xardc  aapxa  is,  of  course,  in 
the  literal  sense  Ishmael.  Cf.  on  v.®^  In  the  allegorical  interpretation 
it  stands  for  those  who  are  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  do  not  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  faith.  The  Lxx  of  Gen.  219  reads  xa^I;ovTa 
Taaax  tou  uioO  lauTii?.  On  the  possibility  that  this  represents 
an  original  Hebrew  different  from  our  present  Hebrew,  and  on  the 
rabbinic  expansion  of  the  incident,  see  Ltft.  ad  loc.  The  Talmud 
(Beresch.  Rabb.  531*)  says:  “Dixit  Ismael  Isaaco:  Eamus  et  videamus 
portionem  nostram  in  agro;  et  tulit  Ismael  arcum  et  sagittas,  et  jacu- 
latus  est  Isaacum  et  prae  se  tulit,  ac  si  luderet.”  (Quoted  by  Wies. 
ad  loc.)  For  xaxd  zveO^xa  we  should  naturally  expect  xax’  exxYYe>.fav 
(329)  or  5t’  exayyeXfaq  (v.^O-  The  introduction  of  xveOpLa  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  explained  as  a  substitution  of  the  giver  of  the  promise  for  the 
promise.  But  while  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  the  content  of  the 
promise  (310,  he  is  not  wont  to  speak  of  the  promises  or  prophecies  as 
given  by  the  Spirit  {cf.  Mk.  129®),  and  in  the  absence  of  such  usage  it 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  stands  in  the  clause  by  a 
species  of  trajection  from  the  clause  which  expresses  the  second  element 
of  the  comparison,  ouxo)?  xal  vuv.  The  full  sentence  would  have  read 
waxep  .  .  .  eSfwxe  xbv  xaxd  IzayYs^lav,  oUxox;  xal  vuv  6  xaxd  adpxa 
xbv  xaxd  xv£u(xa.  Cf.  Rom.  8®.  That  xveu[jLa  is  in  the  apostle’s  vocab¬ 
ulary  the  usual  antithesis  to  adp^  {cf.  3*  51®.  Roni.  )  may 

also  have  had  some  influence.  If  the  phrase  be  thought  of  strictly 
with  reference  to  Isaac  it  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prom- 
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ise  pertaining  to  Isaac  involved  also  the  ultimate  bestowal  of  the 
Spirit.  Cf.  But  see  also  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  219  (77):  'laaax. 
ly^vvYjaev  6  xuptoq. 


30.  aK\a  rC^eyei  ^  ypa^rj;  ‘^’'E/cySaXe  r^v  TraihidKrjV  Kal  top 
vlov  avTrjs,  ov  yap  KKrjpovoprjaeL  6  vlbs  TraidiaKps  pera 
Tov  vlov  rrjs  iXevdepas.''  “But  what  saith  the  scripture? 
Cast  out  the  maid  servant  and  her  son:  for  the  son  of  the  maid 
servant  shall  not  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  freetvoman.”  As 
over  against  the  fact  that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  children  of 
promise  he  set  in  contrast  the  fact  of  their  persecution,  so  over 
against  this  last  he  introduces  with  aXXa  the  language  of  scrip¬ 
ture  concerning  the  persecutor.  The  quotation  is  from  Gen. 
2i^°,  and  follows  the  Lxx  except  that  it  omits  ravrrjp 
after  Traib CaKr^v  and  substitutes  iKevdepas  for  pov  Tfraa/c 
at  the  end.  The  language  is  that  of  Sarah  to  Abraham,  but 
probably  neither  this  fact  nor  the  statement  of  v.^^  that  God 
said  to  Abraham,  “In  all  that  Sarah  saith  unto  thee,  hearken 
unto  her  voice,”  has  anything  to  do  with  Paul’s  use  of  this 
passage  here.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  every  scripture  is  significant;  cf.  under  v.^^.  Alle¬ 
gorically  interpreted  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael  points  to  a 
rejection  of  the  children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  in 
favour  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  faith. 

31.  5to,  a5eX<^oq  ovk  iapev  TraihL<JKr}S  reKva  oKKa  rr/s 
iXevdepas.  “Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  children  not  of  a 
maid  servant,  but  of  the  freewoman.”  The  omission  of  the 
article  before  TraidtaKrjs  gives  to  the  term  a  qualitative  empha¬ 
sis:  “not  of  a  slave  woman”;  while  the  article  inserted  before 
iXevdepas  makes  this  expression  refer  specifically  to  the  free 
mother  Sarah,  and  to  that  which  in  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  corresponds  to  Sarah,  the  Christian  community  or  church. 
Translated  into  terms  more  directly  expressing  the  spiritual 
fact  the  sentence  means  that  we  who  have  faith  belong  not  to 
a  community  or  nation  that  is  in  bondage  to  the  legal  statutes 
(cf.  w.^-^o),  but  to  that  community  of  believers  whose  relation 
to  God  is  that  of  sons,  having  the  spirit  of  sonship,  not  of  bond- 
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age  (vv.®*  ^).  Taken  in  its  connection  it  constitutes  a  brief 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh  which  is  expounded  at  length  in  Rom.,  chaps.  9-1 1. 
That  the  conclusion  is  derived  from  an  allegorical  argument  in 
no  way  diminishes  its  value  as  a  disclosure  of  Paul’s  thought, 
the  allegory  being  itself  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  thought  more  convincingly  to  his  readers.  Cf.  on 
v.^h  The  validity  of  the  argument  itself  as  a  piece  of  exegesis 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  validity  of  the  allegorical  method 
in  general  and  its  applicability  to  this  passage  in  particular. 
Its  postulates  are  that  the  0.  T.  story  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
bears  a  meaning  which  is  to  be  derived  from  it  by  reading  it  as 
an  allegory,  and  that  Isaac  represents  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham,  viz.,  those  who,  by  faith  like  Abraham’s,  come  into 
filial  relation  to  God  like  that  of  free  sons  to  a  father,  Ishmael 
standing  for  those  whose  relation  to  Abraham  is  simply  that  of 
natural  descent.  Whether  Paul  himself  accepted  these  prem¬ 
ises  and  ascribed  a  corresponding  validity  to  his  argument,  or 
only  meant  by  such  an  argument  to  bring  his  thought  before 
his  readers  in  a  form  which  would  appeal  to  them,  is,  as  said 
above,  not  wholly  clear.  Presumably  he  did  conceive  that  the 
argument  had  some  real  value;  though  in  view  of  his  use  of 
scripture  in  general  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  for 
him  not  determinative  of  his  view,  but  only  confirmatory  of  an 
opinion  reached  in  some  other  way.  On  xatStcrx?;,  cf.  v.^^ 

This  verse  is  so  evidently  by  its  very  terms — note  TaidiaKTjSj 
iXevdepaSj  etc.,  occurring  in  the  preceding  verses  but  not  after 
this  point — the  conclusion  of  the  allegorical  argument  intro¬ 
duced  in  v.^b  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
thought  of  otherwise.  So,  e.  g.,  Meyer.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
consequence  whether  v.®^  is  an  inference  from  v.®o  or  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  21-30,  But  since  from  v.®®,  even  if  the  premise,  ‘^we 
as  Christians  correspond  to  Isaac”  {cf.  Sief.),  be  supplied,  the 
natural  conclusion  is  not  “we  are  children  of  the  free,”  but,  “we 
as  children  of  the  free  woman  are  heirs  of  the  promise”;  it  is 
more  probable  that  we  should  take  this  sentence  as  the  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  allegorical  argument  {cf.  the  use  of  5co  in 
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2  Cor.  12^0  I  Thes.  5“)  and  as  expressing  the  thought  which 
the  apostle  wished  by  this  whole  paragraph  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Galatians. 


IV.  HORTATORY  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER  (51-6^0) 

I.  Exhortations  directly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  letter  (5^-6®). 

(a)  Appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  stand  fast  in  their  free¬ 
dom  in  Christ  (5^'^^). 

Having  in  1^1-221  defended  his  own  independent  right  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  uncontrolled  by  any  others, 
even  those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  and  in  chaps.  3,  4 
having  answered  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  legalism  upon  Gentile  Christians,  the  apostle 
now  passes  to  fervent  exhortation  of  his  readers  not  to  sur¬ 
render  the  freedom  which  they  have  in  Christ  Jesus. 

^With  this  freedom  Christ  set  us  free :  stand,  therefore,  and  he  not 
entangled  again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage,  ^Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  to  you 
that  if  ye  shall  he  circumcised,  Christ  will  he  of  no  advantage  to 
you,  ^And  I  protest  again  to  every  man  that  receiveth  circumcision 
that  he  is  hound  to  do  the  whole  law,  ^Ye  have  severed  your  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ,  ye  who  are  seeking  to  be  justified  in  law.  Ye 
have  fallen  away  from  grace.  ^For  we,  by  the  Spirit,  by  faith, 
wait  for  a  hoped-for  righteousness.  ^For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  hut  faith  work¬ 
ing  through  love.  ^Ye  were  running  well;  who  hindered  you  from 
obeying  truth  ?  ^This  persuasion  is  not  from  him  that  calleth  you. 

little  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  lump.  have  confidence, 
in  the  Lord,  respecting  you  that  ye  will  take  no  other  view  than  this; 
but  he  that  troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whoever  he  may 
be.  ^^And  I,  brethren,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision,  why 
am  I  still  being  persecuted  ?  Then  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
cross  done  away  with.  ^^7  would  that  they  who  are  disturbing  you 
would  even  have  themselves  mutilated. 
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1.  Ty  iXevOepLa  Xptfrros  rfKev64po)(Tev  aryKere  ovv  Kal 
py  iraXiv  ^vyw  SovXeiaf;  eVej^eo-^e.  With  this  freedom  Christ 
set  us  free:  stand,  therefore,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  a 
yoke  of  bondage.’’  With  this  reading  of  the  text  (see  textual 
note  below)  these  words  are  not  to  be  attached  to  4^^  (so  Zahn, 
e.  g.j  reading  y  iXeudepLa),  but  constitute  an  independent  sen¬ 
tence  in  which,  the  allegory  of  being  left  behind,  the  apostle 
expresses  himself  in  language  akin  to  that  of  4^-^k  The  sen¬ 
tence,  without  connective  particle  ovv  or  ydp  to  mark  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  precedes,  constitutes  a  transition  paragraph  of 
itself,  on  the  one  side  a  summary  of  (but  without  its  alle¬ 
gorical  terminology)  if  not  also  of  chaps.  3,  4  as  a  whole,  and 
on  the  other  an  introduction  to  the  exhortations  of  chap.  5. 
The  article  before  iXevdepLa  is  restrictive,  referring  to  that 
freedom  from  the  law  with  which  the  whole  epistle  from  2^  on 
has  dealt;  see  esp.  4®*  On  Xpicrro?  yXevdepo^aev  cf.  for 
substance  of  thought  3^®  4^.  The  sentence  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome 
of  the  contention  of  the  whole  letter. 

The  variations  of  the  textual  evidence  are  so  complex  as  to  make 
clear  exposition  of  them  difficult.  The  chief  variations  may  be  set 
forth  as  follows: 

I.  Respecting  the  words  immediately  accompanying  IXeu6sp((jc: 

1.  Tf)  £Xeu0ep((?  (without  v  following):  SABCD*HP  31,  33,  442, 

al.  Sah.  Arm.  Syr.  (hard.)  Euthal.  Thrdt.  Dam.;  ydcp  eX.: 

Boh.;  sv  xfj:  Chr. 

2.  xf}  IXeuOep^qc  D^eioKL,  the  great  body  of  cursiv^es,  Syr. 

(psh.  et  hard.)  Marc.  Chr.  Cyr.  Thdrt.  Thphyl.  Oec.  al. 

3.  ^  iXeuQeglq::  FG  d  f  g  Vg.  Goth.  Tert.  Or.  Victorin.  Hier. 

Ambrst.  Aug. 

II.  Respecting  the  position  of 

1.  eXeuOep,  fjExac;  Xp.:  S*ABDFGP  31,  33,  327,  2125,  some 

mss.  of  the  Vulg.  Goth.  Cyr.  Dam. 

2.  IXeuGap.  Xp. S®CKL,  most  of  the  cursives,  Chr.  Thrdt. 

Tert.  Victorin.  Hier. 

3.  Xp.  fjXeuO^pwaev  ■fjiJ.a?:  Thphyl.  (so  Ltft.). 

III.  Respecting  o5v  : 

1.  After  sXsuOep^fjc:  C®KL  and  many  cursives,  Marc.  Dam. 

Thphyl.  Oec. 

2.  After  axTjxexs:  SABCFGP  33,  104,  336,  424**,  442,  1912, 

f  g  Goth.  Boh.  Sah.  Eth.  Arm.  Bas.  Cyr.  Or  i“‘  Victorin.  Aug. 
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3.  Omit  in  both  places;  D  d  263,  1908,  Vg.  Syr.  (hard.)  Thdrt. 

Chr.  Dam. 

The  weight  of  external  evidence  thus  strongly  favours  xfj  IXsuespfQc 
•?)PLaq  Xpiaxbq  ^Xeu04pa)a£V*  o3v,  and  the  originality  of  this 

reading  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  accounts  for  all  the  rest.  It  is 
adopted  by  Ln.  Tdf.  Alf.  WH.  Sief.  Those  who  have  preferred 
another  reading  (Ell.  Ltft.:  xf)  IXsu6sp^qc  y;  Zahn:  y  eXeuBeplqc)  have 
done  so  on  the  ground  of  the  syntactical  difficulty  of  x-n  iXsudeplqc  as  a 
limitation  of  TQXsuO^pwasv.  But  this  construction,  though  unusual, 
does  not  seem  to  be  impossible  (see  exegetical  notes).  On  the  other 
hand,  Hort’s  suggestion  that  x^  is  a  primitive  error  for  ex  (cf.  v. 

Ix^  £X£u0ep((jt  £xXt)0y]X£)  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  only  choice  is 
between  xfj  IX.  etc.,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  all  the 
other  existing  readings,  and  lx"  IX.  ijii.  as  the  unattested  original  of  the 
former. 

The  dative  xf)  IX£u0sp{(jc  is  to  be  explained  as  a  dative  of  instrument 
(not  intensive  as  in  Lk.  22^®,  lxc0u'xi'cjt  lx£0u'tiTQaa,  and  Jas.  5^^  xpo(T£uxTi 
xpoa£u^axo,  in  which  case  the  noun,  being  qualitative,  would  be  with¬ 
out  the  article),  but  descriptive,  “by  (bestowing)  the  freedom  (spoken 
of  above)  Christ  made  us  free”;  cf.  Jn.  12®®,  xo^y  Oavaxta  i^ti£XX£v 
(JxoOvYjaxEtv.  To  this  view  the  article  is  no  objection:  cf.  i  Thes.  3®, 
xy  V  where  the  relative  y  limiting  has  all 

the  definiteness  of  X73  Or  it  may  be  a  dative  of  destination  (cf. 

Acts  22®®:  xpoEX£tvotv ocuxbv  xot?  IpLoccnv:  They  stretched  him  out  for  the 
thongs”  with  which  he  was  to  be  scourged).  The  meaning  would  then 
be:  “  For  the  freedom  (above  spoken  of)  Christ  set  us  free.”  The  latter 
interpretation  is  favoured  somewhat  by  v.^®,  and  perhaps  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  exact  parallel  to  such  a  use  of  verb  and  cognate  noun 
mth  the  article  as  the  former  view  supposes;  while  against  it  is  the 
unusualness  of  such  a  dative  as  it  supposes  (even  Acts  22®®  is  not  quite 
certain)  and  the  probability  that  Paul  would  have  expressed  this  idea 
by  elq  IX£u0£p{av  (cf.  Rom.  5®).  On  the  whole  the  former  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  more  probable,  if  xfj  be  the  correct  reading.  It  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  likely  that  Paul  wrote  lx"  (see  textual  note  above),  in  which 
case  the  meaning  would  be  substantially  that  of  the  dative  denoting 
destination. 

SxYj-Aw,  a  post-classical  word,  derived  from  'daxyy,a,  has  with  Paul 
the  meaning  not  simply  “to  stand”  (as  in  the  gospels),  but  with  inten¬ 
sive  force,  “to  stand  firm.”  Cf.  i  Cor.  161®  Phil,  41,  etc.  xltXtv 
recalls  the  fact  that  as  Gentiles  they  had  been  in  slavery,  and  classes 
the  burden  of  Jewish  legalism  with  that  of  heathenism.  Cf.  4®  and 
notes  there.  The  omission  of  the  article  vnth  houXziaq  gives  to  the 
phrase  a  qualitative  force,  and  though  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
yoke  of  legalism,  is  appropriate  after  xaXtv  because  the  new  yoke 
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which  he  would  have  them  avoid  is  not  identical  with  that  previously 
borne. 

’EvIxscjQs — a  frequent  classical  word,  “to  be  held  in/'  “to  be  en¬ 
snared,’’  is  in  the  present  tense,  denoting  action  in  progress,  not  prob¬ 
ably  because  Paul  thinks  of  them  as  already  entangled  (so  that  the 
expression  would  mean  “cease  to  be  entangled”),  but  because  he  is 
thinking  about  and  warning  them  against  not  only  the  putting  of 
their  necks  into  the  yoke,  but  the  continuous  state  of  subjection  which 
would  result  therefrom. 

2,  eyw  IlaOXoj  \eyo)  vjjuv  otl  eav  TrepLTefxvTjade  Xpiaros 
vpds  ovdkp  dxpeX'qacL,  ‘‘Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  to  you  that  if  ye 
shall  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you.’^ 
The  acceptance  of  circumcision  is,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  in  the  Galatian  churches,  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  legalism,  the  committal  of  the  Galatians  to  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  wholly  determined  by  conformity  to  statutes  and 
leaving  no  place  for  Christ  or  the  development  of  spiritual  life 
through  faith  in  him  and  spiritual  fellowship  with  him.  This 
is  the  position  which  the  apostle  has  taken  throughout  the 
letter  (cf.  2^®®-  3^2)^  possibility  of  any  compromise  between 
the  two  conceptions  of  religion  he  does  not  consider,  but  points 
out  the  logical  outcome  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  legal¬ 
ism,  which  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  cir¬ 
cumcision.  Though  circumcision  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
first  time  in  direct  relation  to  the  Galatians,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  this  paragraph  and  in  (confirmed 
by  the  implications  of  chap.  3)  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  this 
rite  especially  that  the  opponents  of  Paul  were  urging  the 
Galatians  to  adopt,  or  at  least  that  on  this  the  contest  was  at 
this  moment  concentrated.  Though  the  sentence  is  intro¬ 
duced  without  T«P,  the  purpose  of  it  is  evidently  to  enforce 
the  exhortation  of  v.k  Its  separation  from  that  v.  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  paragraph  is  justified  only  by  the  double  relation  which 
it  sustains  on  the  one  hand  to  42L  ^^d  on  the  other  to  this 

and  the  following  sentences. 

The  first  three  words  of  this  sentence,  none  of  them  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  thought,  serve  to  give  emphasis  to  the  whole  statement 
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that  follows.  As  an  exclamation  Paul  elsewhere  employs  not  YBs, 
but  iSou;  see  i  Cor.  15®!  Gal.  et  al.;  tSs  in  Rom.  and  tSs-us  in 
Gal.  611  are  proper  imperatives  with  limiting  object.  For  other  in¬ 
stances  of  syo),  emphatic,  see  21®.  =0  412  510.  u  6”  et  freq.  For  lyw 
naG>.o<;,  see  I  Thes.  2^*  2  Cor.  10^  Eph.  3^  Col.  see  also  Col.  4^® 
2  Thes.  31^  The  intent  of  the  words  here  is  doubtless,  as  in  most  of 
the  above  instances,  to  give  to  what  he  is  about  to  say  all  the  weight 
of  his  personal  influence. 

The  form  of  the  conditional  clause  sav  TspiTitJ-v-rjcjOs,  referring  to  a 
future  possibility,  reflects  the  fact  that  the  question  whether  they  will 
be  circumcised  is  still  pending.  Cf.  i®.  The  use  of  the  present  tense, 
at  first  thought  surprising,  indicates  that  the  apostle  is  not  thinking 
of  circumcision  as  a  simple  (possible  future)  fact,  or  result  accom¬ 
plished,  but  of  the  attempt  or  decision  to  be  circumcised,  the  verb 
being  substantially  conative  in  force;  see  note  on  in  What 

the  apostle  says  is  not  that  to  be  or  to  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
circumcised  would  render  Christ  of  no  avail  to  them  (see  the  contrary 
stated  in  v.®),  but  that  their  seeking  or  receiving  circumcision  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  being  urged  upon  them  would 
do  so.  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  also,  in  v.®  6^2.  13  j  Cor.  7^®. 
The  aorist  in  2®,  on  the  other  hand,  was  necessary  because  of  the  resul- 
tative  force  of  the  whole  phrase.  The  view  of  Alford,  that  the  present 
tense  “implies  the  continuance  of  a  habit,  ‘if  you  will  go  on  being 
circumcised,’  ”  though  grammatically  unobjectionable,  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  circumcision  could  be  thought  of  as  a  habit,  not  in  respect 
to  individuals,  but  only  as  concerns  the  community;  in  which  case  it 
would  follow  that  Paul’s  thought  was  that  if  the  community  continued 
the  already  existing  practice  of  circumcision,  the  community  would 
have  no  benefit  from  Christ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  v  ®®,  confirmed 
by  the  apostle’s  constant  teaching  concerning  justification,  shows  that  re¬ 
lation  to  Christ  pertains  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  community. 
Alford’s  explanation,  moreover,  fails  to  account  for  the  present  tense  in 
xsptT£;i.vopilvw,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  not  applicable  to  xsptxsixvjpOs. 
The  language,  therefore,  furnishes  no  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
Galatians  had  already  begun  the  practice  of  circumcision. 

On  ouSsv  cf.  Jn.  6®®  Rom.  225  i  Cor.  13®.  There  is  no 

ground  for  assuming  an  exclusive  reference  to  any  specific  point  of 
future  time,  as  to  the  parousia  or  the  judgment.  The  absence  of  any 
specific  reference  to  these  events,  such  as  is  expressed  in  Rom.  21®-  1®, 
or  implied  in  Rom.  i4i®‘‘2,  makes  it  natural  to  assume  that  the  future 
dates  from  the  time  indicated  in  the  subordinate  clause;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  aorists  xccttqpyy]Oiqt:£  and  £^£xiaaT£  in  v.-*, 
which  see. 
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3.  jiapTvpo jxai  be  Trd\iv  iravrl  dpdpcoTrco  irepireppopevcp  on 
6(p€L\€T7]S  earlv  b\ov  top  Popov  TroLTjaai.  “And  I  protest 
again  to  every  man  that  receiveth  circumcision  that  he  is  bound 
to  do  the  whole  lawd^  Joined  to  v.^  by  5e,  this  sentence  sup¬ 
plements  that  one  by  a  further  reason  why  the  Galatians  should 
not  receive  circumcision.  Not  only  do  they  thereby  lose  any 
advantage  which  the  relation  to  Christ  would  confer,  but  they 
assume  a  heavy  burden.  The  acceptance  of  circumcision  is  in 
principle  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  legalistic  scheme.  The  rea¬ 
sons  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  circumcision  apply  equally 
to  every  statute  of  the  law.  That  Paul  points  out  this  logical 
consequence  of  circumcision  implies  that  the  judaisers  had  not 
done  so.  They  were  now  urging  the  Galatians  to  accept  cir¬ 
cumcision  as  the  rite  by  which  they  could  become  sons  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  participators  in  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  cov¬ 
enant  (c/.  chap.  3  passim) ;  they  had  already  persuaded  them  to 
adopt  the  cycle  of  Jewish  festivals  (4^°),  perhaps  as  serving  to 
mark  them  off  from  their  heathen  compatriots,  perhaps  because 
of  the  appeal  which  these  observances  would  make  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians.  On  the  question  whether  the  judaisers  had  imposed  or 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  their  consciences  any  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  see  on  4^°.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  Gala¬ 
tians  had  adopted  the  festival  cycle,  that  they  were  undecided 
concerning  circumcision,  and  that  the  judaisers  had  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  to  undertake  to  keep  the  whole  law. 

MapTupo^JLcz:  without  obj.  acc,  signifies,  not  “to  call  to  witness”  (so 
with  obj,  acc.  in  Soph.  Eur.  ct  al.),  but  “to  affirm,”  “to  protest” 
(Plato,  Phil.  47C.;  Jos.  Bell.  3.  354  (8^;  Acts  20^®  26^2  Eph.  4'^), 
differing  from  twcpTuplw  in  that  it  denotes  a  strong  asseveration,  not 
simple  testimony. 

riiXiv,  “again,”  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  either  to  the 
content  of  v.*,  of  which  this  is  regarded  as  a  repetition  (Ltft.),  for  the 
two  verses,  though  related,  are  not  identical  in  thought;  or  to  any 
previous  passage  in  this  epistle,  since  there  is  none  in  which  this  state¬ 
ment  is  made;  nor  can  it  be  taken  as  marking  this  verse  as  a  second 
puzpTupfa,  of  different  content  from  the  former  one,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  have  preceded  the  verb,  as  in  Mt.  4^  533  Rom.  151®-  32.  It  must, 
therefore,  refer  to  a  statement  previously  made  to  the  Galatians,  and 
in  that  case  probably  to  a  statement  made  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
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in  4»e  (diXT]0£6(i)v)  and  i^.  Cf.  notes  on  these  passages  and  5“.  The 
present  passage  thus  furnishes  some  confirmatory  evidence  that  Paul 
had  either  visited  the  Galatian:  or  written  to  them  since  the  visit 
spoken  of  in  413;  since  definitely  anti-legalistic  instruction  at  that  time 
before  the  legalistic  influence  had  been  exerted  among  them  is  improb¬ 
able,  though  not,  indeed,  impossible. 

The  words  xavxl  dcvOptoxy  xspiTepLvopLivci)  mean  not,  ^‘to  every  one 
who  has  been  circumcised”  (which  would  call  for  the  perfect 
x£ptTSTpi.v*r]pL4v(p  or  aorist  xEptx^TfjGivxt),  but  “to  every  man  that 
receives  circumcision.”  Cf,  'QMT  124.  The  warning  is  addressed 
not  to  the  man  who  has  already  been  circumcised  but  (like  lav 
x£ptTl[JLvr5aO£,  v.®)  to  the  one  who  is  contemplating  circumcision. 

’0?£t>.lT'r](;  is  one  who  is  under  obligation,  one  who  is  bound, 
to  do  a  certain  thing;  here  in  effect  one  who  binds  himself;  for  the  obli¬ 
gation  is,  as  the  context  shows,  one  which  he  ought  not  to  assume. 
Cf.  contra  Rom. 

"OXov  xbv  v6[i.ov  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  0.  T.  statutes,  legalisti- 
cally  interpreted.  See  detached  note  on  N6pLo<:,  V  2.  (c),  p.  457.  For  a 
Gentile  to  receive  circumcision  is  to  commit  himself  logically  to  the 
whole  legalistic  system.  The  clear  implication  of  the  sentence  is  that 
the  believer  in  Christ  is  under  no  such  obligation.  The  freedom  of  the 
believer  in  Christ  is  not  simply  from  the  law’s  condemnation  of  him 
who  does  not  obey  its  statutes,  or  from  the  law  as  a  means  of  justi¬ 
fication,  but  from  the  obligation  to  render  obedience  to  these  statutes. 
The  Galatians  are  not  simply  not  to  seek  justification  by  circumcision; 
they  are  not  to  be  circumcised;  they  are  not  to  do  the  whole  law. 

4.  KaTr]pyfi6r]Te  airb  XpicTTov  oinves  ev  vopco  dcKaiovcrde, 
‘‘Ye  have  severed  your  relation  to  Christ,  ye  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  justified  in  law.”  KaTrjpj'qdrjre  airb  Xpiarov  repeats 
in  effect  the  Xptcrros  vpas  ovdev  wcj^eXyaec  of  v.^,  and  like  that 
verse  expresses  forcibly  the  apostle’s  thought  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  legalism  is  the  repudiation  of  Christ.  The  two  methods 
of  obtaining  righteousness  are  incompatible.  He  who  turns  to 
one  foregoes  the  other.  Notice  the  direct  address  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  much  more  impressive  than  a  statement  of  a  general 
principle. 

Some  Syrian  authorities  and  Boh.  read  xoO  XptJxoO,  but  XptJxoG 
is  sustained  by  practically  all  pre-Syrian  evidence,  SBCD  al.  On 
Paul’s  usage  of  Xpiaxoq  and  6  Xptaxo?,  cf.  detached  note  on  The  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  395. 
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"Ev  v6{Ji(p  evidently  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  3”  {q.  v.),  “in  the 
sphere  of”  (more  specifically,  “on  the  basis  of”)  “legal  obedience  to 
statutes,”  thus  equivalent  to  epywv  v6[i.ou  in  2^*,  etc.  5txatoOa0e 
is  conative.  The  present  can  not  mean  “  are  {i.  e.,  have  been)  justified  ”; 
and  a  progressive  present  proper,  “are  in  the  process  of  being  justi¬ 
fied”  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  Paul  thinks  of  justification  not  as  a 
process  but  an  act,  and  more  decisively  by  his  repeated  assertion  that 
no  man  is  actually  justified  in  law  (chap.  3“  Rom.  320). 

There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  assertion  of  this  sentence  as  hypo¬ 
thetical;  it  must  rather  be  understood  as  referring  to  persons  among 
the  Galatians  who,  having  accepted  the  legalistic  principle,  were  seek¬ 
ing  justification  in  law  (cf.  4^0).  Only,  in  view  of  i«  51-  1°,  etc.,  it  can 
not  be  supposed  to  designate  the  Galatians  as  a  whole,  or  in  view  of 
V.2,  be  understood  as  necessarily  implying  that  they  have  carried  their 
legalism  to  the  extent  of  being  circumcised.  Wherever  in  the  epistle 
the  apostle  speaks  of  circumcision,  it  is  as  of  a  future  possibility  to  be 
prevented.  This  excludes  not  the  possibility  of  some  having  already 
been  circumcised,  but  the  general  adoption  of  circumcision;  but  there 
is  no  positive  indication  that  any  have  accepted  it. 

KaTapyso),  properly  meaning  “to  make  ineffective,”  is  used  in  Rom. 
72-  «,  and  here  in  the  passive  with  dxo,  meaning  “to  be  without  effect 
from,”  “to  be  unaffected  by,”  “to  be  without  effective  relation  to.” 
Tht  explanation  of  the  idiom  as  a  brachylogical  expression  for 
xaTTjpYTfjOYjTe  xal  (Ltft.,  Sief.,  et  al.),  and  the  comparison 

of  Rom.  93  and  2  Cor.  ii®  as  analogous  examples,  are  scarcely  defensi¬ 
ble;  for  while  in  these  latter  instances  the  expressed  predicate  applies 
to  the  subject  independently  of  the  phrase  introduced  by  ax6,  and  the 
verb  denoting  separation  is  simply  left  to  be  supplied  in  thought,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  xaTapysIuOat  ax6.  The  idiom  is  rather  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  case  of  rhetorical  inversion,  such  as  occurs  in  Rom.  y*, 
eOavaTwOiQTs  Tq>  vopu.i,  where  consistency  with  both  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  context  would  require  6  v6pio<;  eOavaTwOrj  upitv.  Cf.  the  Eng¬ 
lish  expression,  “He  was  presented  with  a  gift,”  for  “A  gift  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.”  The  use  of  the  aorist  tense,  denoting  a  past  event 
viewed  as  a  simple  fact,  has,  in  contrast  with  the  present  BtxatouaOs 
a  certain  rhetorical  force;  as  if  the  apostle  would  say:  “Your  justifica¬ 
tion  in  law,  which  is  but  an  attempt,  has  already  resulted  in  separation 
from  Christ  as  a  fact.”  The  English  perfect  best  expresses  the  force 
of  an  aorist  in  such  cases  as  this,  when  the  event  belongs  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  past  (cf.  BMT  46,  52). 


T7]s  )^dpLTos  e^eireaaTe.  “Ye  have  fallen  away  from  grace.’’ 
The  article  with  %aptros  marks  the  word  as  referring  specifi¬ 
cally  to  that  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ  which  was  the  distinctive 
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element  of  the  gospel  which  Paul  had  preached  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians.  Cf.  i«,  and  special  note  on  Xdpis.  Grace,  by  virtue  of 
which  God  accepts  as  righteous  those  who  have  faith,  itself  ex¬ 
cludes,  and  is  excluded  by,  the  principle  of  legalism,  according 
to  which  the  deeds  of  righteousness  which  one  has  performed 
are  accredited  to  him  as  something  which  he  has  earned.  Cf. 

Rom.  4^  ri®.  They,  therefore,  who  are  seeking  justification 
by  the  way  of  legalism  have  fallen  away  from,  abandoned,  the 
divine  grace.  Logically  viewed,  the  one  conception  excludes 
the  other;  experientially  tlie  one  experience  destroys  the  other. 
One  can  not  with  intellectual  consistency  conceive  of  God  as 
the  bookkeeping  God  of  legalism  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gracious  God  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  who  accepts  men  because 
of  their  faith.  One  can  not  live  the  life  of  devotion  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  statutes,  which  legalism  calls  for,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
life  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  filial  trust  in  the  God  of  grace. 
This  strong  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  con¬ 
ceptions,  experientially  as  well  as  logically,  is  doubtless  grounded 
in  the  apostle’s  own  experience.  Cf.  2'®. 

The  verb  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  signifying 

“to  fall  out  of,”  with  various  derived  significations,  is  probably  used 
here,  as  usually  when  limited  by  a  genitive  ivithout  a  preposition,  with 
the  meaning,  “to  fail  of,”  “to  lose  one’s  hold  upon”  (xf)?  being 

a  genitive  of  separation),  not,  however,  here  in  the  sense  that  the 
divine  grace  has  been  taken  from  them  (as  in  Jos.  Antiq.  7.  203  (9'), 
5v  gaetXefas  exxsuiiv),  but  that  they  have  abandoned  it.  Cf. 
2  Pet.  3”:  (pukiaasaOe  Tvx  p.-))  .  .  .  xoO  ESlou  axTjptYpo'J. 

For  to  affirm  that  their  seeking  justification  in  law  involved  as  an 
immediate  consequence  the  penal  withdrawal  of  the  divine  grace  (note 
the  force  of  the  aorist  in  relation  to  the  present  SixatoOaOe;  cf.  above 
on  x«xY)pr-fj0T)xs)  involves  a  wholly  improbable  harshness  of  concep¬ 
tion.  On  the  form  s^sxioaxs  cf.  Win.-Schm.  XIII  12. 

5.  fipus  ydp  'Kvtvpa.Ti  eK  Trioretos  eXiriSa  diKaioffvvtjs  aireK- 
5exoVe0a.  “For  we  by  the  Spirit,  by  faith,  wait  for  a 
hoped-for  righteousness.”  rjpCis  is  emphatic,  we  in  contrast 
with  all  who  hold  to  legalism,  wevpari  is  used  without  the 
article,  hence  qualitatively,  but  undoubtedly  with  reference  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Cf.  the  similar  usage  in  3®  and  see 
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special  note  on  Upev^a  and  SapJ,  p.  491.  The  contrast  with 
the  flesh  which  in  5'^.  is.  25  jg  expressed  is  probably  here  latent. 
He  who  seeks  divine  acceptance  by  law  is  in  reality  relying 
upon  the  flesh.  See  Rom.  7^8-8^  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
depend  not  on  flesh  but  on  the  Spirit.  The  word  hKaioavvT) 
is  best  understood  in  its  inclusive  sense,  having  reference  both 
to  ethical  character  and  to  forensic  standing.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  object  of  the  Christian’s  hope  and  expectation  (Phil.  3^'  10). 
C/.  detached  note  on  At/catos,  etc.,  VI  B.  2,  p.  471,  and  the 
discussion  there  of  this  passage.  Observe  also  the  expression 
hi  ayaTTTjs  ipepyovfxevrj  in  v.^  as  indicating  that  the  apostle  is 
here  including  the  ethical  aspect  of  righteousness.  The  whole 
sentence  introduced  by  yap  is  an  argument  e  contrario,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  assertion  of  v.^  by  pointing  out  that  we,  i.  e.,  we  who 
hold  the  gospel  of  grace,  look  for  the  realisation  of  our  hope  of 
righteousness,  not  in  law,  eV  but  on  the  one  side  by  the 

Spirit  of  God  and  on  the  other  through  faith. 

IIveuiAaTi  is  probably  a  dative  of  means,  limiting  cixexSex6iJi,e0a,  or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  the  verb  of  attaining  implied  in  ax£x5ex6tJLe0a, 
the  thought  being,  “By  the  Spirit  we  expect  to  attain,”  etc.  ex 
xfaTEox;  also  denotes  means,  the  phrase  being  complementary  to 
xveufxaTc,  and  expressing  the  subjective  condition  of  attaining  eXx. 
Stx.,  as  xveu^xaTt  denotes  the  objective  power  by  which  it  is  achieved. 

’Axexa^X^l^at,  used  only  in  N.  T.  (Paul,  Heb.  and  i  Pet.)  and  in 
considerably  later  writers  (c/.  Nageli,  Wortschatz,  p.  43;  M.  and  M. 
Voc.,  s.  V.)  signifies  “to  await  with  eagerness,”  dcx6  apparently  inten¬ 
sifying  the  force  given  to  the  simple  verb  by  ex,  “to  be  receiving  from 
a  distance,”  hence  “to  be  intently  awaiting.” 

The  interpretation,  “by  a  Spirit  which  is  received  by  faith,”  the 
phrase  xveu^Lart  lx  x^jTeox;  thus  qualitatively  designating  the  Spirit 
of  God,  is  neither  grammatically  impossible  {cf.  Rom.  8^®,  xveOtca 
ulo0ea{a<;.  Eph.  xveQ^JLa  ao!pfa<;  xal  dcxoxaXO(|»eto<;,  Rom.  3*®, 

IXaaxTQptov  5id  x^axetoc;,  none  of  which  are,  however,  quite  parallel 
cases),  nor  un-Pauline  in  thought  {cf.  3^^  Iva  x^v  £%ayyeXUv  xoO 
xvsuiaaxoq  Xd^(op,ev  Sid  zf}q  xfjxew?).  Yet  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  this  interpretation  assumes  between  rveupiaxt  and  lx  x^axeox; 
is  such  as  would  probably  call  for  xveupiaxi  x4>  lx  x{axeo>?  {cf.  2^°, 
x{jxei  .  .  .  xh  Tou  uloO  xou  6eou),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  co-ordinate  limitations  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle; 
cf.  Rom.  32®. 
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’EXicfSa,  as  is  required  by  axsxBsx^lJ^sOa,  is  used  by  metonymy  for 
that  which  is  hoped  for.  Cf.  Col.  i®  Tit.  2>*  Heb.  6i®.  The  genitive 
StxatoauvT]^  may  be  considered  as  an  objective  genitive,  if  the  whole 
phrase  be  supposed  to  be  taken  by  metonymy — “a  hope  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  standing  for  “a  hoped-for  righteousness,”  or  a  genitive  of  de¬ 
scription  (appositional  genitive)  if  the  metonymy  be  thought  of  as 
affecting  the  word  eXxt'Ba  alone.  In  either  case  it  is  the  righteousness 
which  is  the  object  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  On  the  combination 
iX%.  dtxexSex*  ^/-  Tit.  2^^,  [xaxapfav  eXxtSa.  Eur. 

Alcest.  130:  v’jv  ds  ^tou  Ttv*  ex'  sXxfSa  xpoaSix^^t***^^-  Polyb.  8.  21^,  xatc; 
xpoaSsx^^l^^'''^^?  IXxtaiv  (cited  by  Alf.  ad  loc.). 

6.  eV  yap  Xpljtm  'iTjaov  oure  Trepiropij  tl  ovre 

aKpo^vcTTia,  aXXd  Trto'rts  di  aydiTTfS  ivepyovpevr}.  “For  in 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  faith  working  through  love.’^  For  the 
disclosure  of  the  apostle’s  fundamental  idea  of  the  nature 
of  religion,  there  is  no  more  important  sentence  in  the  whole 
epistle,  if,  indeed,  in  any  of  Paul’s  epistles.  Each  term  and 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  significant.  eV  Xptcrrm ’I??(7o0 
(the  bracketing  of  by  WH.,  because  of  its  omission  by 

B.  Clem.,  seems  scarcely  justified)  limits  l<7%i3€t.  It  is  not 
precisely  equivalent  to  rols  iv  Xparr^  'Irjaov^  but  means, 
rather,  “on  that  basis  which  is  created  by  Christ  Jesus”;  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  in  modern  phrase,  to  “in  Christianity,”  “on 
the  Christian  basis.”  With  (from  ^Eschylus  down,  “  to 

have  strength,”  “to  be  able,”  “to  avail”)  is  to  be  supplied,  not 
diKaiovv  (“is  able  to  justify”;  cf.  Acts  6^^^),  which  would  be  to 
limit  the  thought  more  narrowly  than  the  context  would  war¬ 
rant,  but  huaioavvrjv ^  as  suggested  by  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  and  in  the  inclusive  sense  of  the  term  as  there  used.  By 
the  omission  of  the  article  with  irepiTopr}  and  all  the  following 
nominatives,  these  nouns  are  given  a  qualitative  force,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  acts.  This 
might  be  expressed,  though  also  exaggerated,  by  some  such 
expression  as,  “by  their  very  nature  circumcision,”  etc.  The 
phrase  dydTrrjs  evepyovpevr)  furnishes  a  most  significant 
addition  to  the  word  TLarts)  which  has  filled  so  large  a  place 
in  the  epistle  thus  far.  For  not  only  has  he  not  previously  in 
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this  epistle  used  the  word  aydirr}^  but,  though  often  using  each 
alone  in  other  epistles  (for  see  Rom.  1^^322,  etc.;  and 

for  dyaTTTjj  see  esp.  i  Cor.,  chap.  13)  he  has  nowhere  else  in  any 
of  his  letters  brought  the  two  words  into  immediate  connec¬ 
tion.  The  relation  between  the  two  terms,  which  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  but  not  perfectly  defined  by  evepyoviiivT)  ‘^opera¬ 
tive,  effective  through,’’  “coming  to  effective  expression  in,”  is 
made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  two  re¬ 
spectively,  as  Paul  has  indicated  that  nature  elsewhere.  Faith 
is  for  Paul,  in  its  distinctively  Christian  expression,  a  committal 
of  one’s  self  to  Christ,  issuing  in  a  vital  fellowship  with  him,  by 
which  Christ  becomes  the  controlling  force  in  the  moral  life  of 
the  believer.  See  esp.  2^0  and  cf.  detached  note  on  ritVrts  and 
Tlto-reuco,  V  B.  2.  (e),  p.  482.  But  the  principle  of  Christ’s  life 
is  love  (see  220,  rod  dy air y a avr os ,  etc.;  Rom.  5^-®  Faith 

in  Christ,  therefore,  generates  love,  and  through  it  becomes 
effective  in  conduct.  See  also  v.22,  where  first  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  life  by  the  Spirit  (which,  as  v.^  indicates,  is  the 
life  of  faith)  produces  is  love;  and  on  the  moral  effect  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  love,  see  especially  i  Cor.,  chap,  13.  On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  dydiVT)^  see  on  v.'^  That  the  apostle  added  the  words 
bC  dydirr}^  evepyovixevrf  instead  of  writing  TrCaris  or  ‘q  tlcttls 
alone  is  probably  due  to  his  having  in  mind,  even  here,  that 
phase  of  the  matter  which  he  discusses  more  fully  in 
cf.  Rom.  31-4,  and  3^0  for  similar  brief  anticipations  of  matters 
to  be  more  fully  discussed  later.  Anticipating  the  objection 
that  freedom  from  law  leaves  the  life  without  moral  dynamic, 
he  answers  in  a  brief  phrase  that  faith  begets  love  and  through 
it  becomes  operative  in  conduct. 

The  whole  sentence  affirming  the  valuelessness  alike  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  of  uncircumcision  for  the  Christian  life,  and 
ascribing  value  to  faith  and  love,  shows  how  fully  Paul  had 
ethicised  and  spiritualised  his  conception  of  religion.  That  he 
says  not  simply  irepirop^  ovhev  ia^veLj  but  oi/re  xepiropr) 

.  .  .  oijre  aKpo^varia  naturally  implies  not  only  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  circumcision  upon  the  Gentiles, 
but  that  he  repudiates  every  conception  of  religion  which  makes 
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physical  conditions  of  any  kind  essential  to  it.  The  sentence, 
therefore,  in  no  way  contradicts  vv.^* since  the  latter  declare 
to  the  Galatians  that  if  they  accept  a  physical  rite  as  religiously 
essential,  they  thereby  repudiate  the  principle  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  He  could  have  said  the  same  thing  about  uncircum¬ 
cision  had  he  been  addressing  men  who  were  in  danger  of 
adopting  this  as  essential  to  religion.  Indeed,  this  he  does  say 
in  I  Cor,  7^®*  TrepiTeTix7}ixevos  rts  iKXyOr];  iTnaTrdcrSco, 
The  doctrine  of  that  passage  as  a  whole  is  identical  with  the 
teaching  in  this  letter.  For  though  in  T'qprjaLs  evroKoiv 
Oeov^  keeping  of  divine  commandments,”  fills  the  place 
occupied  here  by  Tians  di  dydin^s  evepyovpevr]^  v.^^  here 
shows  that  these  two  expressions  are  at  bottom  not  antithetical 
but  in  effect  equivalent. 

’Icxuti),  from  iEschylus  down,  in  the  sense  “to  have  strength,”  “to 
be  able,”  “to  avail”  is  rare  in  Paul,  but  not  infrequent  in  other  N.  T. 
writers.  It  is  used  as  here  in  the  third  of  the  above-named  senses  in 
Heb.  and  with  similar  meaning  in  Mt.  5^3.  jsj'ote  the  construction 
there. 

’EvepYoupL^vTj  is  to  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  usage 
of  lvepY£ta0ai  in  Paul,  as  middle,  not  passive,  and  as  meaning  “oper¬ 
ative,”  “effective”:  Rom.  7®  2  Cor.  i«  412  Eph.  320  Col.  129  i  Thes.  2^^ 
2  Thes.  22  Jas.  51®;  see  also  P0I3F.  i.  13®;  Jos.  AnL  15.  145  (52).  The 
active,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  of  persons:  i  Cor.  i2«*  Gal.  2®  3® 
Eph.  I"'  20  22.  That  the  preposition  Bca  denotes  not  antecedent  cau.se 
but  mediate  agency,  the  object  of  the  preposition  being  that  through 
which  the  Ttcuq  becomes  effective,  is  made  practically  certain  not  on 
grammatical  grounds,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two  attitudes 
expressed  by  xtaxtc;  and  as  conceived  of  by  the  apostle.  See 

above  in  the  larger  print.  See  note  on  5ca  under  and  cf.  2  Cor.  i«, 
where  a  similar  relation  is  expressed  by  Iv.  Since  xtaxcq  is  without 
the  article,  the  participle,  though  anarthrous,  may  be  attributive, 
“wFich  works”;  but  220  suggests  that  to  express  this  thought  Paul 
would  have  written  xcjxk;  r)  evepYoupLsvirj,  and  makes  it  likely  that 
evepYou;jL^vT;  is  adverbial,  expressing  means  or  cause. 

7,  "Erpex^re  koXms-  tls  vpds  ipeKoxpev  dXrjdeLa  TreideaOaL-j 
“Ye  were  running  well;  who  hindered  you  from  obeying  truth?  ” 
As  in  4^2,  the  apostle  breaks  off  argument  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  his  readers  by  reminiscence  of  the  former  conduct 
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of  the  Galatians  before  they  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
judaisers.  It  is  to  this  time  obviously  that  the  imperfect 
erpep^ere  refers,  tl's  vjjids,  etc.,  is  not  a  question  for  informa¬ 
tion  but  of  appeal. 

On  the  use  of  running  as  a  figure  for  effort  looking  to  the  achievement 
of  a  result,  see  2*  Rom.  9’*  i  Cor.  Phil.  2*«  3*^  2  Thes.  3’.  It  is 
probable  that  in  all  cases  the  apostle  has  in  mind  the  figure  of  running 
a  race,  as  expressly  in  i  Cor.  evxoxxa)  is  used  by  Hippocrates 

in  the  sense  “to  make  an  incision,”  but  with  the  meaning  “to  hinder” 
first  in  Polybius.  Here,  if  the  figure  is  that  of  a  race,  the  word  suggests 
a  breaking  into  the  course,  getting  in  the  way,  or  possibly  a  breaking 
up  of  the  road.  That  Paul  uses  the  aorist  (resultative)  rather  than 
the  present  (conative)  indicates  that  he  is  thinking  of  what  his  oppo¬ 
nents  have  already  accomplished  in  their  obstructive  work.  The 
present  infinitive,  xstOecjOat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  progressive,  so 
that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  expression  is,  “who  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  you  from  continuing  to  obey  truth?”  and  the  implication 
is  that,  though  they  have  not  fully  adopted  the  views  of  Paul’s  oppo¬ 
nents,  they  have  ceased  to  hold  firmly  to  that  which  Paul  taught  them. 
xefOsaOat  is  difficult  to  render  exactly  into  English.  “Believe”  ex¬ 
presses  rather  less,  “obey”  rather  more,  than  its  meaning.  It  de¬ 
notes  not  merely  intellectual  assent,  but  acceptance  which  carries  with 
it  control  of  action;  cf.  Acts  5®®-  to-  Rom.  2®.  On  the  construction 
of  <7cef0ea6at  (inf.  with  [xtq  after  verbs  of  hindering),  see  BMT  402,  483; 
Bl.-D.  429.  The  omission  of  the  article  with  dtXiQGcfq:  gives  to  it 
a  qualitative  force,  and  shows  that,  though  what  the  apostle  has  in 
mind  is  doubtless  the  same  that  in  2®  and  2^*  he  calls  aX^jOeta  toG  su- 
ayYsXcou,  he  desires  to  emphasise  the  quality  of  his  message  as  truth, 
thus  conveying  the  implication  that  they  are  turning  from  something 
that  is  true  to  something  that  is  false.  Cf.  for  similar  anarthrous  use 
of  dtXrjOeta  Rom.  9*  2  Cor.  6’’  Eph.  4^^.  Some  authorities  insert  the 
article  here  (omitted  by  t»s*AB).  Evidently  some  scribe,  recognising 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  stumbled  at  the  qual¬ 
itativeness  of  the  expression. 

8.  ^  TtLafjLOP^  ovK  eK  Tov  koKovvtos  vjjids.  ‘^This  persuasion 
is  not  from  him  that  calleth  you.’^  The  restrictive  article  with 
Treia jjLOVTj  makes  it  refer  definitely  to  that  persuasion  just 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  persuasion  no  longer  to  hold  (his  message 
which  is)  truth.  By  tov  koKovvtos  Paul  means  God.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  term  and  its  reference  to  God,  see  on  i®;  and  on 
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the  omission  of  Oeov^  see  on  2^  The  negative  statement  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  positive  intimation  that  the  influence  which  is 
affecting  them  is  one  that  is  hostile  to  God,  an  intimation 
which  is  definitely  expressed  in  v.*. 

ristaixov/j  may  be  either  active  (Chrys.  on  i  Thes.  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  53O  or  passive  (Ign.  Rom.  3*  Iren.  Haer.  4.  33O,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  in  which  sense  Paul  thought  of  it  here.  The  passive  sense 
involves  the  thought  of  a  persuasion  actually  accomplished,  the  active 
an  effort.  It  was,  of  course,  the  latter,  but  Ivdjco^^sv  shows  that  in 
Paul’s  thought  it  was  in  a  sense  the  former,  also.  On  the  tense  and 
modal  force  of  /,aXoGvTO(;  (general  present;  adjective  participle  used 
substantively),  see  BMT  123,  124,  423,  and  cf.  i  Thes.  2^^ 

9.  ixiKpa  ^vjJir]  6\oy  TO  ({)vpafjLa  ^vpol.  little  leaven  is 

leavening  the  whole  lump.”  The  occurrence  of  exactly  the 
same  words  in  i  Cor.  5®  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  there 
used  indicate  that  they  were  a  proverbial  saying,  referring  to 
the  tendency  of  an  influence  seemingly  small  to  spread  until  it 
dominates  the  whole  situation.  In  i  Cor.  refers  to  the 

immoral  conduct  and  influence  of  the  incestuous  man,  and 
(pvpapa  represents  the  Corinthian  church,  whose  whole  moral 
life  was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  Here,  over  against  the 
negative  statement  of  v.^,  this  verse  states  the  true  explanation 
of  the  situation,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  insidiously  presented  by  a  few,  is  permeating  and 
threatening  to  pervert  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  Galatian 
churches,  fujuot  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
present  (as  in  i  Cor.)  but  as  a  present  of  action  in  progress. 
It  agrees  with  all  the  other  evidence  of  the  epistle  in  indicating 
that  the  anti-Pauline  movement  had  as  yet  made  but  little, 
though  alarming,  progress. 

On  xb  (pupa'txa  t;u;xot,  cf.  Exod.  12^*,  and  on  leaven  as  a  symbol  of 
an  evil  influence  (of  good,  however,  in  Mt.  13^3  Lk.  132“’  *1)^  see  Ltft. 

10.  €70)  weiroLda  els  vpds  ip  Kvpi'cp  on  ovbep  dWo  ^povfj- 
aere'  “1  have  confidence,  in  the  Lord,  respecting  you  that 
ye  will  take  no  other  view  than  this.”  With  the  abruptness 
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which  characterises  the  whole  passage,  the  apostle  turns  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  discouraging  aspects  of  the  situation  to  an 
expression  of  hopeful  confidence.  The  use  of  iyo>  emphasises 
the  personal,  subjective  character  of  the  confidence.  “I,  at 
least,  whatever  others  think.’’  els  vfias  designates  the  persons 
in  reference  to  whom  (Th.  els  B.  II  2  a)  the  confidence  is  felt; 
ip  Kvpicp  defines  the  Lord,  i,  e.,  Christ,  not  precisely  as  the 
object  of  trust  but  as  the  one  who  constitutes  the  basis  or 
ground  of  confidence  (Th.  eV^  I  6  c.;  cf.  2^  and  2^^  and  notes  on 
these  passages).  The  whole  passage  is  marked  by  such  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  sudden  changes  of  thought  that  the 
words  ovdev  aXXo  may  mean  in  general  no  other  view  of  the 
true  nature  of  religion  or  the  true  interpretation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  than  that  which  Paul  had  taught  them.  Most  probably 
they  refer  directly  to  the  opinion  just  expressed  by  Paul  in  v.^. 
In  that  case  the  sentence  is  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the 
Galatians  will  share  his  conviction  that  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  judaisers  is,  in  fact,  a  leaven  (of  evil)  coming  not  from  God 
but  from  men,  and  threatening  the  religious  life  of  the  whole 
community  of  Galatian  Christians. 

The  constructions  employed  by  Paul  after  xsxoiOa  are  various:  (a) 
ItzI,  with  a  personal  object  (2  Cor.  i»  2®  2  Thes.  3O,  and  ev  with  an 
impersonal  object  (Phil.  3®-  designating  the  object  of  confidence, 
that  which  one  trusts;  (b)  ev  with  a  personal  object  (Phil.  2^*  2  Thes.  3^ 
and  the  present  passage)  designating  the  ground  on  which  confidence 
rests;  (c)  eJ(;  with  the  accusative  occurring  in  the  present  passage, 
without  parallel  elsewhere;  in  accordance  with  the  not  infrequent  use 
of  elq  in  other  connections,  the  preposition  is  to  be  explained,  as 
above,  as  meaning  “in  respect  to.”  To  take  eic;  u[xa?  as  denoting 
the  object  of  faith  (Butt.  p.  175)  is  without  the  support  of  other  exam¬ 
ples  with  this  verb,  or  of  the  preposition  as  used  with  other  verbs; 
for  while  the  accusative  after  xt(jT£6(o  elq  denotes  the  object  of 
faith,  this  construction  is  practically  restricted  to  use  in  respect  to 
Christ  {cf.  detached  note  on  niaxeua),  p.  480),  and  furnishes  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  xixotOa  ei<;  would  be  used  with  similar  force  in 
respect  to  other  persons.  2  Cor.  8®®,  xsxotOiQ'ei  xoXXjj  et’i;  uEJLa?,  is 
indecisive  both  because  it  contains  not  the  verb  but  the  noun,  and 
because  it  shares  the  ambiguity  of  the  present  passage. 

The  expression  Iv  xupfcp  occurs  in  the  Pauline  epistles  approximately 
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forty  times.  That  it  means  “in  Christ,”  not  “in  God,”  is  rendered  practi¬ 
cally  certain  by  these  considerations:  (a)  of  sv  Xptairw,  or  Ivto)  Xptax^, 
or  sv  Xptax^)  T-rjcJoG  there  are  about  eighty  instances,  and  in  many  of 
these  the  connection  of  thought  is  closely  similar  to  those  in  which 
sv  xuptq)  is  employed,  (b)  In  seven  cases  (Rom.  d*®  141^  i  Cor.  15^ 
I  Thes.  4»  2  Thes.  after  sv  is  defined  by  a  preceding  or 

following  Tt^jou,  Xptax^,  or  both  together,  as  referring  to  Christ,  and 
in  these  instances,  also,  the  connection  of  thought  is  similar  to  that  in 
which  Iv  xupf(p  alone  occurs,  (c)  sv  Osw  and  sv  Gsy  occur  but  rarely 
in  Paul  (Rom.  2^^  5^^  Eph.  3®  Col.  3’  i  Thes.  2*  2  Thes.  lO,  and  in 
two  of  these  instances  (i  Thes.  2  Thes.  lO,  wth  0s(p  is  joined 
in  such  ways  as  to  show  that  sv  xuptw  refers  to  Christ.  Against  these 
strong  considerations  there  is  only  the  fact  that  in  general  xupiog 
without  the  article  refers  to  God,  6  x6pio<;  to  Christ.  But  the  force 
of  this  general  rule  is  diminished  by  the  further  fact  that  in  set  phrases, 
especially  prepositional  phrases,  the  article  is  frequently  omitted  with¬ 
out  modification  of  meaning.  Cf.  detached  note  on  ITaxfjp  as  applied 
to  God,  p.  387.  On  ouSslq  itKkoq  cf.  Jn.  Acts  4^*. 

6  rapdaacov  vpas  ^aardaei  to  Kpipa,  oarcs  edv  y.  ^^but 
he  that  troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whoever  he  may 
be.”  In  itself  0  rapdaacov  might  refer  to  a  particular  individual 
identified  or  unidentified,  and  the  troubling  might  be  present, 
past,  or  future.  But  the  indefinite  relative  clause,  oar  is  edv  y, 
referring  to  the  future  {BMT  303,  304;  a  present  general  sup¬ 
position  is  excluded  by  the  future  fiaardaei,  and  a  present  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  subjunctive  requires  us  to  take  0  rapdaaoiv  as 
designating  not  a  particular  individual  mentally  identified,  but 
as  referring  to  any  one  who  hereafter  may  disturb  them.  The 
article  is  distributive  generic,  as  in  3^2,  14  Doubtless 

this  is  but  another  way  of  referring  to  those  who  are  spoken 
of  in  I®,  TLves  eiaiv  ol  rapdaaovres  vpds,  Kal  deXovres  pe- 
Taarp&f/at  to  evayyeKiov  tov  ‘^plcttov,  and  in  v.^^  as  ol 
dvaararodvres  vpds.  Only  their  conduct  is,  for  rhetorical 
effect,  referred  to  not  as  a  fact  but  as  a  future  possibility,  as  in 
I®,  and  an  indefinite  singular  takes  the  place  of  a  definite  plural. 
TO  KpCpa  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  judgment  of  God,  which 
carries  with  it  by  implication  the  consequent  punishment. 
Cf.  Rom.  22’  3  38^  and  esp.  Rom.  132.  How  or  when  the  punish¬ 
ment  will  be  experienced  the  sentence  does  not  indicate;  there 
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is  nothing  to  show  that  the  apostle  has  especially  or  exclusively 
in  mind  the  messianic  judgment  (Rom.  2^®). 

used  by  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  occurs  also 
in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.,  and  Pat.  Ap.  It  is  found  in  N.  T.  twenty-seven 
times.  In  all  periods,  apparently,  it  is  employed  both  in  a  literal 
sense  of  bearing  a  burden  (Mk.  14*^  Jn.  ^.nd  other  similar  senses, 
and  metaphorically  of  mental  processes.  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  several 
times  in  the  sense  “to  endure”:  Jn.  1612  Acts  1510  Rom.  151.  Cf.  also 
Gal.  62-  5-  17,  Of  bearing  punishment  it  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T.,  but 
also  in  2  Kgs.  i8i<. 

11.  ’E7ft)  5e,  ade\(j)OL,  ei  irepiroix^v  eri  Kyjpvaacxi^  t[  eri 
bLcoKopai-^  ‘^And  I,  brethren,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision, 
why  am  I  still  being  persecuted?’'  Still  another  abrupt  sen¬ 
tence,  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  they  who  were 
troubling  the  Galatians  were  using  as  one  of  their  weapons  a 
charge  that  the  apostle  was  still,  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
preaching  circumcision.  As  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
charge,  Paul  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  is  being  persecuted, 
implying  that  it  was  for  anti-legalism.  The  use  of  en  with 
KTjpvaao)  implies  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  preached  cir¬ 
cumcision.  The  reference  is  doubtless  to  his  pre-Christian 
life,  since  we  have  no  information  that  he  ever  advocated  cir¬ 
cumcision  after  he  became  a  Christian.  On  the  reasons  for 
holding  that  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  period  of  conformity 
to  the  views  of  the  judaisers  in  the  matter,  see  notes  on  that 
passage.  What  basis  there  was  for  the  charge  that  he  was 
still  advising  circumcision,  and  whether  the  charges  referred 
to  the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  or  of  Jews — doubtless  there 
was  something  to  give  colour  to  it — may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  I  Cor.  7^8,  if  we  may  assume  that  even  before  writing 
Galatians  he  had  said  or  written  things  similar  to  that  passage. 
On  Acts  16^,  see  below. 

The  conditional  clause  eJ  .  .  .  xYjpficjffw,  though  having  the  form 
of  a  simple  present  supposition,  evidently  expresses  an  unfulfilled  con¬ 
dition  (BMT  245;  r/.  221  31*  Rom.  42  Jn.  1822),  while  the  apodosis  takes 
the  form  of  a  rhetorical  question,  meaning,  “I  should  not  be  perse¬ 
cuted.”  On  the  possible  uses  of  I'tc,  cf.  on  i^o.  Despite  the  seeming 
parallelism,  the  two  words  Ixt  can  hardly  both  be  temporal.  To 
make  both  mean  “still  as  in  my  pre-Christian  days,”  is  forbidden  by 
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the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  those  days  persecuted  for  preaching  cir¬ 
cumcision.  To  make  both  mean  “still  as  in  my  early  Christian  days,” 
is  forbidden  by  the  improbability  that  he  was  then  preaching  circum¬ 
cision  and  the  certainty  (implied  in  the  sentence  itself)  that  if  he  had 
been  he  would  not  have  been  persecuted.  If  both  are  temporal,  the 
meaning  can  only  be.  If  I  am  still  as  in  my  pre-Christian  days,  preach¬ 
ing  circumcision,  why  do  they,  having  learned  this,  continue  that  per¬ 
secution  which  they  began  supposing  that  I  was  opposed  to  circum¬ 
cision?  Simpler  and  more  probable  than  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  eTt  as  temporal,  and  the  second  as  denoting  logical  opposition; 
^/•j  Rom.  3k  The  sentence  then  means:  “If  I  am  still  preaching 
circumcision,  why  am  I  despite  this  fact  persecuted?” 

The  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  historicity  of  the  statement  of 
Acts  16®  with  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  belongs,  rather, 
to  the  interpretation  of  Acts  than  here.  If  the  event  occurred  as  there 
narrated  and  became  the  occasion  for  the  charge  to  which  Paul  here 
refers,  why  he  made  no  further  reply  than  to  deny  the  charge,  and  that 
only  by  implication,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  knowing  that 
the  Galatians  and  his  critics  both  knew  that  he  had  never  objected  to 
the  circumcision  of  Jews,  and  that  the  only  question  really  at  issue 
was  the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  who  accepted  the  gospel,  he  judged 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  reply  other  than  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  persecuting  him. 

apa  KaTi^pyrjTaL  to  (JKdvha\ov  tov  GTavpov.  ^^Then  is  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  cross  done  away  with.’'  I.  e.,  if  circum¬ 
cision  may  be  maintained,  the  cross  of  Christ  has  ceased  to  be 
a  stumbling-block,  to  (TKavhaXov  tov  aTavpov  is  that  element 
or  accompaniment  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  that 
makes  it  offensive  (i  Cor.  viz.,  to  the  Jews,  deterring  them 
from  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  This  offensiveness,  the 
apostle  implies,  lay  in  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  believers 
in  Christ  from  the  law.  Whatever  else  there  may  have  been 
in  the  fact  of  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  to  make  the  doctrine  of 
his  messiahship  offensive  to  the  Jews,  that  which  above  all  else 
made  it  such  was  the  doctrine  that  men  may  obtain  divine 
acceptance  and  a  share  in  the  messianic  blessings  through  faith 
in  Jesus,  without  circumcision  or  obedience  to  the  statutes  of 
Moses.* 

*  Cf.  the  words  of  Chrysostom  quoted  by- Alford  ad  loc.:  “  For  even  the  cross  which  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  was  not  so  much  so  as  the  failure  to  require  obedience  to  the 
ancestral  laws.  For  when  they  attacked  Stephen  they  said  not  that  he  was  worshipping  the 
Crucified  but  that  he  was  speaking  against  the  law  and  the  holy  place.” 
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It  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  sentence  reflects 
Paul’s  own  pre-Christian  attitude,  when  his  own  zeal  for  the  law  made 
him  a  persecutor  of  Christians  Phil.  3®).  Had  it  been  something 

else  than  its  anti-legalism  that  chiefly  made  the  Christian  movement 
offensive  to  him,  he  could  not  have  made  this  statement,  since  in  that 
case  the  removal  of  this  element  would  have  left  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  offensive  to  those  who  still  occupied  the  position  which  he  main¬ 
tained  in  his  pre-Christian  days.  And  this  fact  in  turn  confirms  the 
evidence  of  the  Acts  that  even  in  its  early  days  the  Christian  movement 
had  an  anti-legalistic  element.  The  implication  of  the  sentence  is 
that,  in  his  judgment,  had  Christianity  been  content  to  remain  Jewish- 
legalistic,  it  might  have  won  the  Jews,  or  at  least  have  maintained  a 
respected  standing  among  Jewish  sects.  The  conflict  between  the 
Christianity  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  ultra-legalists,  was  radical.  The 
former  sought  to  reach  the  nations  at  the  risk  of  becoming  offensive 
to  the  Jews;  the  latter  would  win  the  Jews  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other 
nations.  With  this  view  of  Paul  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  Acts 
is  in  harmony,  both  in  its  indication  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  legalistic  Christianity  of  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  church,  and  in  the  bitter  offensiveness  to  them  of  the  anti¬ 
legalism  of  Paul.  See  esp.  Acts,  chaps.  15  and 
Ltft.  understands  the  sentence  as  ironical  (cf.  4^®),  meaning:  “Then 
I  have  adopted  their  mode  of  preaching,  and  I  am  silent  about  the 
cross.”  But  this  ascribes  to  xaxTjpyTQTai  an  improbable  meaning,  and 
to  the  whole  sentence  a  more  personal  reference  than  the  language 
warrants. 

On  the  use  of  apa  with  the  indicative  without  av  in  an  apodosis 
shown  by  the  context  to  be  contrary  to  fact,  cf.  2*1  i  Cor.  15^^  where 
the  protasis  is  expressed  and  the  condition  is  in  form  that  of  a  simple 
supposition,  and  i  Cor.  151®,  where  as  here  the  protasis  is  implied  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

12.  Kal  cnroKoypovTai  ol  avacrraTovvTes  vjjias.  ‘‘I 

would  that  they  who  are  disturbing  you  would  even  have  them¬ 
selves  mutilated.’’  ol  avaaraTovvTes  are  evidently  the  same 
who  are  directly  referred  to  in  i®  as  ol  rapdaaovTes  and 

hypothetically  in  6  Tapd(7(70)v  of  v.^®.  dTOKoypovTai  is  clearly 
shown  by  usage  (see  exx.  below)  and  the  context  to  refer  not, 
except  quite  indirectly  (see  below),  to  a  withdrawal  from  the 
Christian  community,  or  any  other  like  act,  but  to  bodily 
mutilation.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling,  the  apostle  ex¬ 
presses  the  wish  that  his  opponents  would  not  stop  with  cir- 
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cumcision,  but  would  go  on  to  emasculation.  There  is  possibly 
a  tacit  reference  to  the  emasculation  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
with  which  the  Galatians  would  doubtless  be  familiar  and, 
quite  possibly,  in  the  apostle’s  mind,  at  least,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  his  Galatian  readers  to  think  of  it,  to  the 
language  of  Deut.  23 ^  (see  below).  The  whole  expression  is 
most  significant  as  showing  that  to  Paul  circumcision  had  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  purely  physical  act  without  religious  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  a  positive  mutilation,  like  that  which  carried  with  it 
exclusion  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  has  this  consequence  in  mind:  ‘‘I  wish  that 
they  who  advocate  this  physical  act  would  follow  it  out  to  the 
logical  conclusion  and  by  a  further  act  of  mutilation  exclude 
themselves  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.”  Cf.  Phil.  3-, 
where  he  applies  to  circumcision  as  a  physical  act  the  deroga¬ 
tory  term  xararo^t?),  “mutilation.”  To  get  the  full  significance 
of  such  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  or  as  heard  by  Jewish 
Christians,  we  must  imagine  a  modern  Christian  speaking  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  if  they  w^ere  merely  physical 
acts  without  spiritual  significance;  yet  even  this  would  lack  the 
element  of  deep  disgust  which  the  language  of  Paul  suggests. 

On  dvaaTaTow,  meaning  “to  disturb,”  see  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 
oq?£Xov,  a  shortened  aorist  indicative  for  wyeXov,  “I  ought,”  has 
in  N.  T.  the  force  of  an  interjection,  “would  that.”  Used  by  classical 
writers  generally  with  the  infinitive,  it  occurs  in  Callimachus  (260  b.  c.) 
with  a  past  tense  of  the  indicative;  so  also  in  the  Lxx  (Ex.  16®  Num. 
143,  etc.)  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  (i  Cor.  4*  2  Cor.  Rev.  3'®)  of  a 
wish  probably  conceived  of  as  unattainable.  It  occurs  with  the  future 
here  only,  probably  with  the  intent  of  presenting  the  wish  rhetorically 
as  attainable,  though  it  can  hardly  have  been  actually  thought  of  as 
such.  BMT  27.  Rem.  i*. 

’Axoxo-xTeaOat  with  an  accusative  of  specification,  id  YevvTQxtxd, 
expressed,  or  unexpressed  but  to  be  supplied  mentally,  refers  to  a 
form  of  emasculation  said  to  be  still  common  in  the  East.  See  Deut. 
232  (1);  o'j/.  stJEXeujovxac  OXaSta?  ouSe  dxoxsx-o;xpLsvo<;  slq  ex.x.XTrjacav 
Kuptou.  Epict.  Diss.  2.  20^®:  ol  dxoy.exopLpLivoi  laq  ys  xpoGupLtaq  xaiq 
Twv  dvBpoiv  dxox64'aa0ac  ou  ouvavxac.  Philo,  Sacrif.  325  (13);  Leg.  alleg. 
Ill  8  (3);  Dion.  Cass.  79".  Cf.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Deut.  23®: 
“ nrn-xiss  [Lxx  6XaBi'a^]  literally ‘wounded  by  crushing,’  denotes  one 
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who  is  mutilated  in  this  way;  Vulg.  eunuchus  attritis  vel  amputatis 
testiculis.  [Lxx  axoxexoiJitJL^vo?]  is  one  whose  sexual  mem¬ 

ber  was  cut  off;  Vulg.  abscisso  veretro.  According  to  Mishnah  Jebam. 
VI  2,  ‘contusus  hdt  est  omnis,  cuius  testiculi  vulnerati  sunt,  vel 
certe  unus  eorum;  exsectus  (nnp),  cujus  membrum  virile  praecisun. 
est.’  In  the  modern  East  emasculation  is  generally  performed  in 
this  way.  (See  Toumefort,  ReisCy  ii,  p.  259  [The  Levant,  1718,  ii.  7] 
and  Burckhardt,  Nubien,  pp.  450,  451.)” 

(b)  Exhortation  not  to  convert  their  liberty  in  Christ 
into  an  occasion  for  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
flesh  (513-26). 

In  this  paragraph  the  apostle  deals  with  a  new  phase  of  the 
subject,  connected,  indeed,  with  the  main  theme  of  the  letter, 
but  not  previously  touched  upon.  Aware  that  on  the  one  side 
it  will  probably  be  urged  against  his  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
law  that  it  removes  the  restraints  that  keep  men  from  im¬ 
morality,  and  certainly  on  the  other  that  those  who  accept  it 
are  in  danger  of  misinterpreting  it  as  if  this  were  the  case,  he 
fervently  exhorts  the  Galatians  not  to  fall  into  this  error,  but, 
instead,  through  love  to  serve  one  another.  This  exhortation 
he  enforces  by  the  assurance  that  thus  they  will  fulfil  the  full 
requirement  of  the  law,  that  they  will  not  fulfil  the  desire  of 
the  flesh,  nor  be  under  law,  and  by  impressive  lists,  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  on  the  other  of  the  products 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul. 

nfor  ye  were  called  for  freedom,  brethren.  Only  convert  7iot 
your  freedom  into  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but  through  love  be 
servants  one  of  another.  ^^For  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  ^^But 
if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one  another,  take  heed  lest  ye  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  one  another.  ^^But  I  say.  Walk  by  the  Spirit  and  ye 
will  not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  flesh.  ^’^For  the  desire  of  the  flesh  is 
against  that  of  ike  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  against  that 
of  the  flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  one  another,  that  whatsoever 
ye  will  ye  may  not  do.  ^^But  if  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not 
under  law.  ^^Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are 
fornication,  uncleanness,  wantonness;  ^Hdolatry,  witchcraft;  enmi- 
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ties,  strife,  jealousy,  angers,  self-seekings,  parties,  divisions,  ^^emy- 
ings ;  drunkenness,  carousings,  and  the  things  like  these;  respect¬ 
ing  which  I  tell  you  beforehand,  as  I  have  {already)  told  you  in  ad¬ 
vance  ^that  they  who  do  such  things  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  0] 
God,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 

kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control.  Against 
such  things  there  is  no  law.  ‘^^And  they  that  belong  to  the  Christ, 
Jesus,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  disposition  and  its  desires. 
^'^If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  also  let  us  walk.  ^^Let  us 
not  become  vain-minded,  provoking  one  another,  envying  one 
another. 

13.  "Tjuets  yap  eir  iXevdepia  iK^ijSrjTe^  ade^cfyot’  ^^For  ye 
were  called  for  freedom,  brethren.”  Like  v.^  this  sentence  is 
transitional.  It  belongs  with  what  precedes  in  that  it  gives  a 
reason  (ydp  is  causal)  for  but  even  more  significantly  in  that 
it  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  preceding  argument  of  the  epistle 
in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile.  But  it  belongs  with 
what  follows  in  that  it  serves  to  introduce  a  wholly  new  aspect 
of  the  matter,  the  exposition  of  which  begins  with  povov. 
vpehj  immediately  following  vpds  of  v.^^^  is  emphatic.  “Ye, 
whom  they  are  disturbing,  for  freedom  were  called.” 

On  ext,  expressing  destination,  see  Th,  B.  2  a  t;;  i  Thes.  4^  Phil.  4^0. 
eXe'j0ept(}c  manifestly  refers  to  the  same  freedom  that  is  spoken  of  in 
v.i,  but  being  without  the  article  is  qualitative.  On  exXinOYjTe,  cf.  on 
Tou  jcaXouvToc;  v.s  and  more  fully  on  i«.  On  iSeXtpof,  see  on  i^*. 

povov  prj  rrjv  iXevdepLav  els  dcpoppijp  rfj  (xapxt,  “Only  con¬ 
vert  not  your  freedom  into  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh.” 
povoVj  used  also  in  2^^  Phil,  to  call  attention  not  to  an 
exception  to  a  preceding  statement,  but  to  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  it,  here  introduces  a  most  significant  element  of  the 
apostle’s  teaching  concerning  freedom,  which  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  and  which  occupies  his  thought  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  On  this  word,  as  on  a  hinge,  the 
thought  of  the  epistle  turns  from  freedom  to  a  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  danger  of  abusing  freedom. 
So  far  he  has  strenuously  defended  the  view  that  the  Gentile  is 
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not  under  obligation  to  keep  the  statutes  of  the  law,  and  though 
he  has  not  referred  specifically  to  any  statute  except  those  that 
pertain  to  circumcision,  food,  and  the  observance  of  days 
and  seasons,  he  has  constantly  spoken  simply  of  law,  or  the 
law,  without  indicating  that  his  thought  was  limited  to  any 
portion  or  aspect  of  it.  To  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  law  as  the  only  obstacle  to  free  self-indulgence,  or  to 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
high  ethical  standards,  such  language  is  (despite  the  contrary 
teaching  of  w.®-  easily  taken  to  mean  that  for  the  Christian 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  own  impulses.  Of  this  danger  Paul  is  well  aware 
{cf.  Rom.  6^^-  Phil.  3^^^-  Col.  ^nd  beginning  with  this  v. 
addresses  himself  vigorously  to  meeting  and  averting  it.  The 
word  O' previously  in  this  epistle  a  purely  physical  term,  is 
used  here  and  throughout  this  chapter  (see  vv.  24)  a 

definitely  ethical  sense,  'That  element  of  man’s  nature  which 
is  opposed  to  goodness,  and  makes  for  evil,”  in  which  it  appears 
also  in  Rom.,  chap.  8;  see  detached  note  on  Upevpa  and  'Edp^ 
II  7,  p.  493,  and  the  discussion  following  7.  For  fuller  treat¬ 
ment,  see  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  chap.  VI,  pp.  186, 
1 91  Of  any  physical  association  with  this  ethical  sense  of  the 

term  there  is  no  trace  in  this  passage. 

The  article  before  IXsuOspiav  is  demonstrative,  referring  to  IXeuOep^a 
of  the  preceding  clause,  and  through  it  to  that  of  5^  and  the  implication 
of  the  whole  context.  On  the  omission  of  the  verb  with  cf.  p.-?) 

puGouc,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1179;  p'?)  Tpt^3:<;  Itc,  Soph.  Antig.  575; 
piQ  pot  pupfouc;,  Dem.  45^^  (cited  by  Alf.);  Hartung,  Partikeln  II  153; 
Devarius,  De  Particulis,  Ed.  Klotz,  II  669;  W.  LXIV  6;  Mk.  14®.  Note 
also  the  omission  of  the  verb  after  p6vov,  in  2‘o.  What  verb  is  to  be 
supplied,  whether  exsTs,  xotetTs,  Tplxsxe  (cf.  Sief.  Ell.  et  al.), 
aTp£9eTs  or  psTaoTpi^sre  (Rev.  ii®  Acts  2^®*  or  some  other,  is  not 
wholly  clear.  The  thought  is  probably  not  “  use  not  this  freedom  for, 
in  the  interest  of,”  but  “convert  not  this  freedom  into.”  On  the  use 
of  el?,  cf.  Jn,  i6®°:  ^  Xuxif)  upwv  el?  yev^aeTat,  and  Acts  2^®* 

dcqjoppif],  properly  the  place  from  which  an  attack  is  made  (Thucydides, 
Polybius),  is  used  also  figuratively  by  Xenophon,  et  al.,  with  the  mean¬ 
ing,  “incentive,”  “opportunity,”  “occasion.”  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  in 
the  Pauline  letters  only  (Rom.  7*  2  Cor.  5^*  i  Tim.  5**)  always  in 
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this  latter  meaning,  and  in  the  same  phrases  as  in  Isocrates  and  Demos¬ 
thenes:  Xa^etv,  Isoc.  53  A;  Rom.  78-  5cS6vat, 

Dem.  546^’;  2  Cor.  s'*  [cf,  L.  and  S.).  It  is  best  taken  here  in  the 
sense  of  “opportunity.”  aapxc  is  a  dative  of  advantage  limiting 
dc(pop^.^v.  The  article  is  probably  generic,  as  clearly  in  v.”,  and  the 
term  is  at  least  semi-personified. 

aWa  dia  r^s  aydirYjs  dov'Kevere  dX^T^Xots*  ‘‘but  through  love 
be  servants  one  of  another.’^  This  is  the  apostle  s  antidote 
alike  to  the  harmful  restrictions  of  legalism  and  the  dangers  of 
freedom  from  lawi  love,  expressed  in  mutual  service.  On  what 
he  means  by  dydTrj^  see  on  v.®  and  detached  note  on  Ayairyj, 
p,  519  The  phase  of  love  here  emphasised  is  clearly  that  of 
benevolence,  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others,  leading  to  efforts 
on  their  behalf.  dovKevoo,  generally  meaning  “to  yield  obedi¬ 
ence  to,”  “to  be  in  subjection  to”  (see  4®' '),  is  evidently  here 
employed  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  which  dov\os  some¬ 
times  has  {cf.  on  and  meaning  “to  render  service  to,”  “to 
do  that  which  is  for  the  advantage  of.”  Having  urgently  dis¬ 
suaded  the  Galatians  who  were  formerly  enslaved  to  gods  that 
are  not  really  gods  from  becoming  enslaved  to  law  (4^  5O;  he 
now,  perhaps  with  intentional  paradox,  bids  them  serve  one 
another,  yet  clearly  not  in  the  sense  of  subjection  to  the  will,  but 
of  voluntary  devotion  to  the  welfare,  of  one  another.  Cf.  Rom. 
J214-21  1415  I  Cor.  ii25-33.  See  also  Mk.  9^^  where,  however, 
didKovos,  not  SovXos,  is  used.  The  present  tense  of  dovXevere 
reflects  the  fact  that  what  Paul  enjoins  is  not  a  single  act  of 
service,  nor  an  entrance  into  service,  but  a  continuous  attitude 
and  activity. 

as  often  (cf.  Rom.  1*1  21*,  etc.)  introduces  the  positive  correla¬ 
tive  of  a  preceding  negative  statement  or  command  (German,  sondcrn). 
The  article  before  dy:k%r)q  is  demonstrative,  either  referring  to  v.*,  or, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  distance  of  this  v.,  to  that  love  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Christian  life.  Cf.  i  Cor.  13*  14'  Rom.  129.  Sd,  as  in 
:t(4ptTo<;,  Ds,  marks  its  object  as  the  conditioning  cause,  that  the 
possession  of  which  makes  possible  the  action  of  the  verb,  rather  than 
as  instrument  in  the  strict  sense.  Cf.  note  on  Sta  in  i‘. 

14.  6  ydp  irds  popos  ip  cpI  Xoycp  7r€7rX?7pcorat,  eV  rm 
“ ’ATaTr^jcreis  top  Tr\r]a[op  aov  ws  aeavTopf’  “For  the  whole 
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law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.’’  A  striking  paradox.  Having  devoted 
practically  all  his  effort  up  to  this  point,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
dissuading  the  Galatians  from  coming  into  bondage  to  the  law 
■  by  undertaking  to  obey  its  statutes,  he  now  gives  as  the  reason 
I  for  their  serving  one  another  that  thus  they  will  fulfil  the  whole 
j  law.  But  the  paradox  is  itself  most  instructive;  for  it  shows 
that  there  was  a  sense  of  the  word  'daw”  according  to  which  it 
was  essential  that  its  requirements  be  fully  met  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Cf.  Rom.  8"^.  The  explanation  of  the  paradox  lies  partly 
in  the  diverse  senses  of  the  word  "law,”  and  the  fact  that  the 
apostle  employs  it  here  not,  as  heretofore  in  the  epistle,  of  its 
legalistic  element,  or  of  law  legalistically  interpreted,  but  of 
divine  law  conceived  of  as  consisting  in  an  ethical  principle  (see 
detached  note  on  No/^os,  V  2.  (d),  p.  458);  partly,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  difference  between  keeping  statutes  in  slavish 
obedience  and  fulfilling  law  as  the  result  of  life  by  the  Spirit. 
C/.  w.  The  apostle’s  statements  become  intelligible  and 

consistent  only  when  it  is  recognised  that  he  held  that  from  the 
whole  law  as  statutes,  from  the  obligation  to  obey  any  of  its 
statutes  as  such,  men  are  released  through  the  new  revelation 
in  Christ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  law  as  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  God  really  requires,  when  seen  with 
eyes  made  discerning  by  experience,  is  love,  and  he  who  loves 
therefore  fulfils  the  whole  law.  Statutes  he  will  incidentally 
obey  in  so  far  as  love  itself  requires  it,  but  only  so  far,  and  in 
no  case  as  statutes  of  the  law.  Cf.  the  apostle’s  bold  application 
of  this  principle  even  to  chastity  in  i  Cor.  6^2^  showing  that  in 
Paul’s  view  even  when  things  prohibited  by  the  law  were  also 
excluded  by  love,  it  was  on  the  latter  ground,  not  the  former, 
that  they  were  to  be  avoided  by  the  Christian. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence  turns  in  no  small  part  on  the 
meaning  of  xsTcXTQptoTat,  on  which  diverse  interpretations  have  been 
put.  It  has  been  interpreted  above  as  meaning  “is  fully  obeyed.” 
This  interpretation  demands  substantiation.  xX73p6a),  a  classical  word, 
from  ^schylus  and  Herodotus  down,  means  properly  “to  fill,”  “to 
make  full”;  its  object  is,  therefore,  a  space  empty  or  but  partly  filled. 
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In  this  sense  it  occurs  rarely  in  N.  T.;  Mt.  Lk.  3^  Jn.  12K  Em¬ 
ployed  tropically  it  signifies:  i.  “to  fill/’  “to  fulfil,”  the  object  being 
thought  of  under  the  figure  of  a  receptable  or  empty  vessel.  It  is  used 
(a)  with  a  personal  object  and  means,  “  to  fill,”  “  to  supply  abundantly” : 
Acts  13”  Rom.  1*3;  (b)  with  an  impersonal  object,  originally  at  least 
pictured  to  the  mind  as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled,  an  empty  form  to  be 
filled  with  reality;  thus  of  a  promise,  prophecy,  or  statement  of  fact, 
“to  satisfy  the  purport  of,”  “to  fit  the  terms  of”:  Mt.  i”  et  freq.  in 
Mt.  Acts  i‘«  3‘®,  etc.;  of  commands  and  laws,  “to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of,”  “to  obey  fully”:  Rom.  8*  13*,  probably  also  Mt.  51^;  of 
needs,  “to  satisfy”:  Phil.  4^^  When  the  object  is  a  task  or  course  of 
action  it  means  “to  complete,”  “fully  to  perform”:  Mt.  31®  Lk.  7^ 
Acts  12”  1426  Col.  4^^  2.  When  the  object  is  thought  of  as  something 

incomplete,  and  requiring  to  be  filled  out  to  its  normal  or  intended 
measure,  its  meaning  is  “to  complete,”  “to  make  perfect”:  Mk. 

Jn.  78  16^^.  In  Rom.  8*  138  Paul  uses  the  word  as  here  with  vo^xog, 

and  quite  unambiguously  in  the  sense,  “fully  to  obey”;  this  fact 
creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  that  meaning  here.  The 
use  of  the  perfect  tense,  also,  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  meaning 
“to  make  perfect”  (the  sentence  in  that  case  meaning,  “the  whole 
law  stands  complete,  made  perfect,  in  the  one  word,”  etc.)  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  TCcxX-fjpwxsv  in  Rom.  13®:  b  ya?  ayaxwv  xbv  sTspov 
v6'p.ov  xsTuX-rjpwxsv,  “he  that  loveth  his  neighbour  stands  in  the  position 
of  having  fulfilled  law,  is  a  fulfiller  of  law,”  the  tense  in  both  sentences 
being  a  gnomic  perfect  {BMT  79).  The  present  sentence  then  means, 
“The  whole  law  stands  fully  obeyed  in  (obedience  to)  one  word,”  etc. 
So  Luther’s  translation  (though  freely  expressed) :  “  Alle  Gesetze  werden 
in  einem  Worte  erfiillet”;  Stage’s  German  version:  “Das  ganze  Gesetz 
findet  seine  Erfiillung  in  dem  einen  Worte”;  so  also  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief.,  et  al. 
The  meaning  (2)  “is  completed,”  though  entirely  possible  in  connection 
with  such  a  word  as  vopLog,  is  practically  excluded  here  (a)  by  xa?  in 
b  xaq  v6pL04,  indicating  that  the  apostle  is  speaking,  not  of  the  law  as 
incomplete,  but  as  already  complete,  and  (b)  by  the  evidence  of  Rom.  8^ 
138  in  favour  of  “fulfil.”  The  meaning  “is  summed  up”  (so  Weizs., 
“geht  in  ein  Wort  zusammen,”  and  Stapfer,  “se  resume  d’un  seul 
mot  ”)  is  also  appropriate  to  the  context  and  harmonious  with  xa?,  and 
repeats  the  thought  of  Paul  in  Rom.  13®.  But  it  is  opposed  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Rom.  138*  9,  where  Paul  using  both  xXirjpbw  and  avaxspaXatbw 
clearly  distinguishes  them  in  meaning,  using  the  latter  in  the  sense 
“to  sum  up”  and  the  former  to  mean  “fulfil,”  “obey  fully,”  and  by 
the  fact  that  xXrjpbco  is  never  used  in  the  sense  which  this  interpretation 
requires  either  in  N.  T.,  the  Lxx,  or  in  any  Greek  writer  so  far  as 
observed.  Sief.  cites  thirteen  of  the  older  commentators  and  trans¬ 
lators  who  take  xsxXtjpw'cat  in  the  sense  of  dcvaxscpaXaiouTac,  An 
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examination  of  nine  of  the  ablest  of  these  authorities  shows  no  lexi¬ 
cographical  basis  for  the  position  taken.  The  strongest,  though  en¬ 
tirely  untenable,  reason  given  is  a  comparison  of  xsxXrjpwTat  here  with 
dvax£9a>.acouTat  in  Rom.  139,  whereas  the  proper  comparison  is  with 
xex>.T^p(oxev  in  Rom.  13*. 

The  position  of  xa?  between  the  article  and  the  noun  v6pLoc;  is  un¬ 
usual;  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  more  usual  xa;  b 
v6[xo<;  and  the  form  here  emplo^^ed,  the  latter  expresses  more  clearly 
the  idea  of  totality,  without  reference  to  parts.  See  Butt.,  p.  120; 
Bl.-D.  275.  7;  Acts  197  2oi«  2737;  I  Tim.  The  context  makes  it  clear 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  law  of  God;  but  clearly  also  to  the  law  of 
God  as  revealed  in  0.  T.,  since  it  is  this  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  throughout  the  epistle.  See  detached  note  on  N6:i,o<;, 
V  2.  (d),  p.  459. 

Aoyoq,  meaning  “utterance,”  “saying,”  “reason,”  etc.,  always  has 
reference  not  to  the  outward  form  or  sound,  but  to  the  inward  content; 
here  it  evidently  refers  to  the  sentence  following.  Cf.  Mt.  26^  Lk.  71% 
etc. 

The  sentence  ciyaxioaetc  .  . .  asauxdv  is  quoted  from  Lev.  19I8,  following 
the  Lxx.  dyaxT^ast?  clearly  refers  specially  to  the  love  of  benevolence 
(see  detached  note  on  ’Ayaxato  and  "AyaxT]).  In  the  original  passage, 
^''^T  though  in  itself  capable  of  being  used  colourlessly 

to  denote  another  person  without  indication  of  the  precise  relationship, 
doubtless  derives  from  the  context  (“Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance, 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself”)  a  specific  reference  to  fellow  Israelites. 
This  limitation  of  the  command,  as,  of  course,  also  those  passages 
which  enjoin  or  express  a  hostile  attitude  to  non-Israelites  or  to  per¬ 
sonal  enemies  (Deut.  233-6  2517-19  pg.  4110  6922-28  1096-15),  the  apostle 
disregards,  as  he  does  the  specific  statutes  of  the  law,  such,  e.  g.,  as 
those  requiring  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  days,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  no  longer  valuable  and  valid.  His  affirmation  is  to  be 
taken  not  as  a  verdict  of  mere  exegesis,  summing  up  with  mathematical 
exactness  the  whole  teaching  of  O.  T.,  and  giving  its  precise  weight 
to  each  phase  of  it,  but  as  a  judgment  of  insight  and  broad  valuation, 
which,  discriminating  what  is  central,  pervasive,  controlling,  from  what 
is  exceptional,  affirms  the  former,  not  introducing  the  latter  even  as  a 
qualification  but  simply  ignoring  it.  It  is  improbable  that  he  drew  a 
sharp  distinction  between  portions  of  the  law,  and  regarded  those  which 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  love  or  not  demanded  by  it  as  alien 
elements  intruded  into  what  was  otherwise  good;  at  least  he  never  in¬ 
timates  such  a  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  parts  of  the 
law.  Rather,  it  would  seem,  he  looked  at  the  law  as  a  whole,  as  one 
might  view  a  building  many  parts  of  which  taken  alone  are  without 
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form  or  comeliness,  yet  which  as  a  whole  is  wholly  beautiful.  Its 
total  meaning  was  to  him  love;  and  this  was  the  law  of  God;  the 
parts  as  such  had  for  him  no  authority. 

15.  el  6e  aK\7]\ovs  daKvere  Kal  KaTeadiere,  jSXeTrere  utt’ 
aWrfKoiv  avaXoodrjre.  “But  if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one 
another,  take  heed  lest  ye  be  consumed  by  one  another.”  The 
form  of  the  conditional  clause  and  the  tense  of  the  verbs  imply 
that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  a  condition  which  he  knows  to  be, 
or  thinks  may  be,  even  now  existing.  It  would  but  slightly 
exaggerate  this  suggestion  to  translate,  ‘‘If  ye  continue  your 
biting  and  devouring  of  one  another,”  What  the  condition 
was  to  which  he  referred  neither  the  passage  nor  the  context 
discloses;  most  probably  it  was  strife  over  the  matters  on 
which  the  judaisers  were  disturbing  them. 

The  verbs  Saxvo),  ’/.aTsaOtw,  dva>.(axo>  (all  of  common  use  in  classical 
writers,  the  first  two  from  Homer  down,  the  third  from  Pindar  down) 
suggest  wild  animals  engaged  in  deadly  struggle.  The  order  is  cli¬ 
mactic,  the  first  and  second  by  virtue  of  their  respective  meanings, 
the  third  in  relation  to  the  other  two  by  virtue  of  their  tenses,  SdxveTs 
and  xareaSi'eTe  being  conative  presents  and  dvaXwO^xe  a  resultative 
aorist. 

16.  Aeyo)  Se,  TweviiaTi  TrepiTraretre  Kal  eTndvixCav  crapKos 
ov  jJL^  Te\e(Tr]Te.  “But  I  say,  Walk  by  the  Spirit  and  ye  will 
not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  flesh.”  The  use  of  the  phrase  Xe7w 

not  strictly  necessary  to  the  expression  of  the  thought, 
throws  emphasis  upon  the  statement  thus  introduced.  Cf, 
3^"  4^  52  Rom.  lo^^'  ii^'  15®  I  Cor.  2  Cor.  ii^®.  By 
Trvevpari  Paul  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  in 
v.^  So  also  cr dp^  manifestly  has  the  same  ethical  meaning  as 
in  v.^^  (See  detached  note  on  Uvedpa^  HI  B.  i.  (c),  p.  491,  and 
7,  p.  493.)  TreptTT aretre  is  a  true  imperative  in  force, 
while  also  serving  as  a  protasis  to  the  apodosis  ov  reKearjTe. 
BMT  269.  The  tense  of  the  imperative  denoting  action  in 
progress  is  appropriately  used  of  that  which  the  Galatians  were 
already  doing;  cf.  3^  55.  Over  against  the  danger  spoken  of  in 
v.^^  and  the  possible  suggestion  of  the  judaisers  to  the  Gala- 
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tians,  or  the  fear  of  the  Galatians  themselves,  that  without  the 
pressure  of  the  law  constraining  them  to  do  right  they  would 
fall  into  sinful  living,  Paul  enjoins  them  to  continue  to  govern 
their  conduct  by  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  emphati¬ 
cally  assures  them  that  so  doing  they  will  not  yield  to  the 
power  within  them  that  makes  for  evil.  The  type  of  life  which 
he  thus  commends  to  them  is  evidently  the  same  which  in 
vv.®*  ®  he  has  described  in  the  words,  “For  we  by  the  Spirit,  by 
faith,  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness.  For  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
faith  working  through  love”;  in  2^0  in  the  w^ords,  “It  is  no 
longer  I  that  live  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  that 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith,  faith  upon  the  Son  of 
God”;  and  which  is  described  below  in  v.^*  in  the  words,  “If 
ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,”  and  in  v.^^,  “If  we  live  by  the  Spirit.” 
On  the  identity  experientially  of  life  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  life 
of  Christ  within,  see  p.  222. 

The  word  xspixaTlo),  which  Paul  uses  in  this  epistle  here  only,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  his  other  writings.  Occurring  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  exclusively,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Revelation,  and  Acts 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  literal  sense,  it  appears  in  Paul  and  the 
epistles  of  John  exclusively  in  the  figurative  sense,  with  the  meaning 
“to  live,”  “to  conduct  one’s  self.”  See,  e.  g.,  Rom.  6*  8*  2  Cor.  lo^. 
This  idea  is  very  frequently  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  and  is 
occasionally  reproduced  in  the  Lxx  by  xepixaT^w  (2  Kgs.  20^  Prov. 
82“  Eccl.  II®),  but  far  more  commonly  by  xopeuw  (Ps.  i^  261*  ”  etfreq.). 
As  compared  with  the  parallel  expressions  in  v.^*  (ayeaQs)  and  in  v.®^* 
(t,wpL6v),  xeptxaTsiTS  emphasises  the  outward  life,  conduct,  as  against 
surrender  of  will  to  the  divine  guidance  (v.^®),  and  participation  in  moral 
life  through  mystical  union  (v.®®). 

The  absence  of  the  article  with  xveu[jLaTt  and  with  both  IxtOupifav 
and  aapxdt;  emphasises  the  contrast  in  character  between  the  Spirit- 
controlled  type  of  life  and  that  which  is  governed  by  impulse  of  the 
flesh.  Cf.  3®,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  acip^  is  different  there. 
On  the  different  senses  in  which  the  words  xveupia  and  ad:p^  are  set  in 
antithesis  to  one  another,  see  detached  note  on  HveOpLa  and  ScSfp^,  p.  494. 

TeXio),  a  word  common  in  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  down,  signi¬ 
fies,  as  its  relation  to  xiXog  suggests,  “to  bring  to  an  end,”  “to  com¬ 
plete,”  “to  perfect”;  hence  of  a  task,  promise,  and  the  like,  “to fulfil.” 
In  N.  T.  it  means:  i.  “to  finish”;  2.  “to  perform,”  “execute,” 
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‘‘fulfil”;  3.  “to  pay.”  It  is  manifestly  used  here  in  the  second  sense, 
e-rciOu^Ca  aapx6c;  being  conceived  of  as  a  demand,  which,  the  apostle 
affirms,  they  will  not  fulfil,  ou  pL‘^)  TeX^jiQTe  is  equivalent  to  an  em¬ 
phatic  promissory  future  (BifT  172)  expressing,  not  a  command,  but 
a  strong  assurance  that  if  they  walk  by  the  Spirit  they  will  not,  in  fact, 
fulfil  the  flesh-lust,  but  will  be  able  to  resist  and  conquer  it.  For 
though  o'j  pLT)  with  a  subj.  is  occasionally  used  to  express  prohibition 
in  classical  writers,  Lxx,  and  N.  T.  {GMT  297,  BMT  167),  yet  both 
the  general  situation,  which  requires  that  the  Galatians  shall  not  so 
much  be  commanded  as  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  course  enjoined 
in  TcsptxaTsIxs,  and  the  immediate  context  (vv.  **)  favour  an  asser¬ 
tive  and  predictive  sense  rather  than  the  rarely  occurring  imperative 
force. 

’Ex:9u;jL(a  and  exc6up.£(i>,  both  occurring  in  classical  writers  from 
Herodotus  down,  properly  express  desire  of  any  kind  (exi — Gupidc;, 
“heart  for,”  “impulse  towards”).  In  classical  writers  IxtOupi^a  means 
“desire,”  “yearning,”  “longing”:  Hdt.  Thuc.  6.  13^;  with  object. 
gen.:Thuc.  2.52^;  Antipho,  115^®.  See  also  Aristot.  i.io^  (1369a®): 
wjxs  xavTOC  oxa  xpaxTOjatv  dvayy.TQ  Bi’  aktoc?  Ixxci,  Bia  tux^jv, 

Bta  96aiv,  Bia  ^I'av,  Bi’  eQoi;,  Bia  XcyiapLov,  Sea  OupiBv,  Bt’  ext9u'tJi{av 
.  .  .  (1369  b),  Bt’  IxtOupLi'av  Bs  xpixxexai  oaa  ^atvexai  f)B^a.  The  de¬ 
sires  that  are  related  to  the  senses  (in  this  general  sense,  sensual) 
Plato  calls  at  xax(i  tB  aaipea  IxcOupitai  {Phaed.  82  C).  Cf.  Diog.  Laert. 
VII  I®®  (no).  In  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.  exeOu;j!,{a  occurs  frequently, 
being  used  of  desire  shown  by  the  context  to  be  good  (Ps.  37^°),  or  evil 
(Prov.  121®),  or  without  implication  of  moral  quality  (Deut.  121®*  20-  21). 
When  it  is  employed  of  evil  desire  this  is  either  indicated  by  some  term 
of  moral  quality,  as  in  Prov.  12^2,  or  as  in  Sir.  52  by  such  a  lim¬ 

itation  as  <Jou  or  xapBta^  jou,  the  evil  lying  in  the  element  of  selfish¬ 
ness  or  mlfulness;  when  sexual  desire  is  referred  to,  this  idea  is  not  at 
all  in  the  word  but  in  the  limitations  of  it  (Sir.  20*).  In  4  Mac. 
IxcGupL^at  is  a  general  term  for  the  desires,  which  the  author  says  can 
not  be  eradicated,  but  to  which  reason  ought  not  to  be  subjected;  in  2^ 
it  is  used  of  sexual  desire  defined  as  such  by  the  limiting  words;  only 
in  I®  does  it  stand  alone,  apparently  meaning  evil  desire,  perhaps  sex¬ 
ual,  being  classed  with  yxcTpi'^ocpyia,  gluttony,  as  one  of  the  feelings 
(xciG-r);  cf.  on  xiiGi^pia,  v.^*)  that  are  opposed  to  sobriety  ((Ta)9po(76vT]). 
extOuptlto  in  classical  writers  is  likewise  a  term  without  moral  implica¬ 
tion,  signifying  “to  desire.”  In  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  also,  it  is  a 
neutral  term,  being  used  of  desire  for  that  which  is  good  (Ps.  11920-  <0 
Isa,  582  Wisd.  6"),  of  desire  which  it  is  wrong  to  cherish  (Ex.  20*^  Prov. 
2126),  and  without  moral  implication  (Gen.  31^0  2  Sam.  23*®).  The 
same  is  true  of  the  verb  in  N.  T.';  it  is  used  of  good  (Mt.  13*2 1  Tim.  3O 
or  evil  desire  (Rom.  72  139)  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
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text.  It  is  clearly  without  moral  colour  in  the  present  passage.  The 
noun  also,  as  used  in  N.  T.,  carries  in  itself  no  moral  implication 
(Lk.  22^®  I  Thes.  2”  Phil.  i”).  When  it  is  used  of  evil  desire  this  quality 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  limitation  of  the  word,  or  by  such  limitation 
combined  with  the  larger  context  (Jn.  S**  Rom.  i**  Col.  3®,  etc.).  And 
though  there  appears  in  N.  T.  a  tendency  (of  which  there  are  perhaps 
the  beginnings  in  Sir.  and  4  Mac.  also)  to  use  extGu^ta  for  evil  desire 
without  qualifying  word  (see  Rom.  7’-  ®  Jas.  i^®),  it  remains  for  the  most 
part  a  word  of  neutral  significance  without  distinctly  moral  colour.  The 
idea  of  sensuality  conveyed  by  the  word  “lust”  as  used  in  modern 
English  belongs  neither  to  the  verb  extOua^o)  nor  to  the  noun  £xcOu;jLta 
in  themselves,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  rarely  associated  with  them  even 
by  the  context.  In  the  case  of  the  noun  the  implication  of  evil  (not 
necessarily  sensuality)  is  beginning  in  N.  T.  times  to  attach  itself  to 
its  use. 

17.  yap  (Tap^  eVt^u/xeT  Kara  tov  irveypaTos,  to  de  irvedpa 
Kara  rrjS  aapKos,  ravTa  yap  aXXT^Xots  auriKeiTaL,  iva  a 
iav  de\r)Te  ravra  Trot^re.  “For  the  desire  of  the  flesh  is 
against  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  against 
that  of  the  flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  one  another,  that 
whatsoever  ye  will  ye  may  not  do.’^  yap  is  confirmatory  and 
the  whole  sentence  a  proof  of  the  statement  of  v.^®,  that  walking 
by  the  Spirit  will  not  issue  in  subjection  to  the  flesh,  adp^ 
and  aapKos  evidently  have  the  same  meaning  as  aapKos  in  v.^®, 
but  for  the  qualitative  use  of  that  verse  the  apostle  substitutes 
a  generic  use  of  crapj  with  the  article,  by  which  the  force  for 
evil  is  objectified.  So  also  Trvevpa  and  TTveyparos  retain  the 
meaning  of  TvevpaTL  in  v.^®,  save  that  by  the  use  of  the  article 
they  become  definite,  pointing  directly  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
rather  than  referring  to  it  qualitatively  as  in  v.^®.  ravra  yap 
.  .  .  avrih  tirai  is  probably  not  simply  a  repetition  in  general 
terms  of  57  yap  .  .  .  aapKos,  in  which  case  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  thought.  More  probably  the  first  part  of  the  v.  having, 
consistently  with  the  point  of  view  of  v.^®,  spoken  of  Spirit  and 
flesh  as  mutually  antagonistic  forces,  there  is  at  ravra  yap  a 
change  in  point  of  view,  these  and  the  following  words  referring 
to  the  conflict  which  takes  place  between  these  two  in  the  soul 
of  which  neither  is  in  full  possession,  as  proof  of  their  mutual 
antagonism.  To  the  thought  of  the  whole  v.  there  is  an  approx- 
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imate  parallel  in  the  antithesis  between  Satan  and  the  Spirit 
in  Mk.  323-27.  The  use  of  iindviJLet  with  (xdp^  and  its  antithesis 
to  TTvevixa  in  a  personal  sense  involves  a  rhetorical  personifica¬ 
tion  of  but  not  a  conception  of  it  as  actually  personal. 

On  the  question  precisely  what  xauxa  .  .  .  (ivTcxscxai  means,  and 
whether  Vva  ,  .  .  xotYjTs  depends  on  this  or  the  preceding  clause,  in 
which  is  also  involved  the  question  whether  yap  after  Taura  is  explan¬ 
atory  or  confirmatory,  and  whether  the  clause  introduced  by  it  is  paren¬ 
thetical,  the  following  data  are  to  be  considered : 

1.  There  is  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the  usage  of  the  period  for  taking 

Yva  in  a  purely  ecbatic  sense,  and  ha  ..  .  xotfiTS  as  a  clause  of 
actual  result.  Nor  can  this  clause  be  regarded  as  a  clause  of  con¬ 
ceived  result  {BMT  218),  since  the  principal  clause  refers  not  to  a 
conceived  situation  (denied  to  be  actual,  as  in  i  Thes.  5*,  or  asked 
about  as  in  Jn.  92,  or  afiirmed  as  necessary  as  in  Heb.  lo®®),  but  to  one 
directly  and  positively  afiirmed.  Nor  are  any  of  the  other  sub-telic 
usages  of  Xva  clauses  possible  here;  apparently  it  must  be  taken  as 
purely  telic.  This  fact  forbids  taking  a  sd:v  QiMxe  as  referring  to  the 
things  which  one  naturally,  by  the  flesh,  desires,  and  understanding 
the  clause  as  an  expression  of  the  beneficent  result  of  walking  by  the 
Spirit.  Cf.  also  Rom.  where  similar  language  is  used  of  a  state 

regarded  as  wholly  undesirable. 

2.  This  clause  also  excludes  understanding  the  whole  verse  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  as  forces  in  them¬ 
selves,  without  reference  to  any  experience  of  the  reader. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  to  interpret  the  first  clause,  -i)  •  •  •  cjapxog 

in  an  experiential  sense  makes  irau'ca  .  .  .  dvrixsixat  a  meaningless 
and  obstructive  repetition  of  the  preceding  statement. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  understand  the  sentence  from  ■?)  y^P  to 
aapy.6?  as  referring  to  the  essential  contrariety  of  the  two  forces  as 
such.  This  contrariety  the  apostle  adduces  as  proof  {^&g)  of  the 
statement  of  v.'«  (they  will  not  come  under  the  power  of  the  flesh  by 
coming  under  the  Spirit,  for  the  two  forces  are  of  precisely  opposite 
tendency),  and  in  turn  substantiates  it  by  appeal  to  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  the  reference  to  their  experience  being  intimated  by  the  use  of 
the  second  person  in  the  telic  clause.  The  change  in  point  of  view 
from  essential  contrariety  to  that  of  experience  is,  then,  at  xauxa 
y&g  being  not  explanatory  but  confirmatory. 

What  condition  that  is  in  which  the  internal  conflict  described  in 
v.^2b  ensues  is  suggested  (a)  by  uxb  voptov  of  v.^*  (see  notes  below), 
itself  apparently  suggested  by  the  thought  of  v.^^b.  (b)  by  reference 
to  Rom.  6^*,  where,  after  urging  his  readers  not  to  continue  in  sin,  the 
apostle  abruptly  introduces  the  expression  bxb  vb-aov  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  show  that,  though  he  has  not  previously  in  this  chapter  spoken  of 
the  law,  he  has  all  the  time  had  in  mind  that  it  is  under  law  that 
one  is  unable  to  get  the  victory  over  sin;  (c)  by  comparison  of  Rom. 
7*»-82,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  the  conflict  which  ensues  when 
one  strives  after  righteousness  under  law,  and  from  which  escape  is 
possible  only  through  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  free¬ 
ing  one  from  that  other  law  which,  though  it  can  command  the  good, 
can  not  achieve  it. 

"Iva  .  .  .  xoif^Ts  as  a  pure  final  clause  is  to  be  understood  not  as 
expressing  the  purpose  of  God,  this  conflict  being  represented  as  a 
thing  desired  by  him  (for  neither  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  a  word 
referring  to  God,  nor  is  the  thought  thus  yielded  a  Pauline  thought), 
nor  of  the  flesh  alone,  nor  of  the  Spirit  alone,  but  as  the  purpose  of 
both  flesh  and  Spirit,  in  the  sense  that  the  flesh  opposes  the  Spirit  that 
men  may  not  do  what  they  will  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  opposes  the  flesh  that  they  may  not  do  what 
they  will  after  the  flesh.  Does  the  man  choose  evil,  the  Spirit  opposes 
him;  does  he  choose  good,  the  flesh  hinders  him. 

18.  ei  6e  TTvev}xaTi  ayeaOe^  ovk  iare  virb  voixov,  ‘‘But  if  ye 
are  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  law.^’  In  this  sentence 
the  apostle  harks  back  for  a  moment  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
first  part  of  the  chapter,  vv.^-®,  complementing  the  statement  of 
v.i®,  that  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  does  not  involve  subjection  to 
the  flesh,  by  the  assertion  that  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  under  law.  Clearly,  therefore,  life  by  the  Spirit  constitutes 
for  the  apostle  a  third  way  of  life  distinct  both  on  the  one  hand 
from  legalism  and  on  the  other  from  that  which  is  characterised 
by  a  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  flesh.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
middle  course  between  them,  but  a  highway  above  them  both, 
a  life  of  freedom  from  statutes,  of  faith  and  love.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  statement  at  this  point  may  be  due  to  a  desire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  warning  against  the  danger  of  convert¬ 
ing  freedom  into  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  to  guard  his  readers 
against  supposing  that  he  is  now  really  retracting  what  he  has 
said  before,  and  turning  them  back  to  legalism  disguised  as  a 
life  under  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  an  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  danger  for  those  to  whose  thought  there  were  only  the 
two  possibilities,  restraint  by  law  or  no  restraint.  Or  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  what  he  had  said  in  v.^^  about  the  contrariety  of  the 
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Spirit  and  the  flesh  and  the  struggle  in  which  those  find  them¬ 
selves  in  whom  both  Spirit  and  flesh  are  still  working,  might 
seem  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  after  all 
assures  one  the  victory  over  the  flesh,  and  having  in  mind  that 
it  is  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  law  that  the  conflict  is 
thus  indecisive,  he  answers  the  doubt  by  saying,  “But  this  does 
not  apply  to  you  who  walk  by  the  Spirit;  for  if  ye  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  law3^  There  seems  no  decisive 
ground  of  choice  between  these  two  explanations  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  sentence;  its  meaning  remains  the  same  in  either 
case.  TTveviJLarL  is  here,  as  in  v.^®,  the  Holy  Spirit,  qualita¬ 
tively  spoken  of.  That  the  term  is  nevertheless  distinctly  in¬ 
dividual  is  shown  by  the  connection  with  the  verb  dyeaOe^ 
which,  though  practically  synonymous  with  the  TreptTrareTre 
of  v.^®,  emphasises  the  voluntary  subjection  of  the  will  to  the 
Spirit,  as  TreptTrareTre  on  the  other  hand  makes  prominent  the 
conformity  of  conduct  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  V.25  the  intimate  and  vital  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  the  Spirit.  C/.  Rom.  8^^:  oaoL  yap  TrvevfiarL  Seov 
dy OPT aij  ovTOL  viol  Seov  eldCv.  The  conditional  clause  ex¬ 
pressing  a  present  particular  supposition  conveys  a  suggestion, 
as  in  TrepLirareLTe^  of  continuance  of  action  in  progress,  “If  ye 
are  continuing  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit.’'  vto  vopov  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  taken,  as  elsewhere  in  the  epistle  (c/.  3^3  44-  21)^  as 

referring  to  that  legalistic  system  from  which  it  is  the  apostle’s 
aim  to  keep  his  readers  free.  To  understand  the  word  in  the 
ethical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  v.^^  would  immediately  bring 
the  statement  into  conflict  with  the  plain  implication  of  vv.^^.  14^ 
Any  other  sense  than  one  of  these  two  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
context. 

19.  (I)ap€pd  de  hriv  rd  epya  ttjs  crapKos,  “Now  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest.”  Having  in  v.^^  affirmed  the  mutual 
antipathy  of  Spirit  and  flesh,  the  apostle  now  reverts  to  that 
statement  (5e  is  resumptive),  and  explicates  it  by  enumerating 
the  respective  manifestations  of  the  two,  doubtless  having  in 
mind,  as  he  writes  this  sentence,  the  content  not  only  of  vv.^o*  21^ 
but  also  of  VV.22'  23^  The  purpose  of  both  enumerations  is,  of 
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course,  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  paragraph  from  vv. 
viz.,  to  enforce  the  exhortation  of  ^-q  convert  their  lib¬ 

erty  into  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  to  rule  their  lives  by  love, 
which  is  itself  to  be  achieved  by  living  by  the  Spirit.  This  the 
repellent  catalogue  of  vices  is  well  calculated  to  do. 

<I>av£p6s  {cf.  I  Cor.  14“,  etc.)  signifies  “open,  evident,”  so  that  any 
one  may  see,  hence,  “well-known.”  The  appeal  is  to  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  £?Ya  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  active  sense,  deeds,  rather 
than  in  the  passive,  products;  for  though  the  latter  sense  is  occasionally 
found,  I  Cor.  (sing.).  Acts  (plur.),  yet  Paul  always  uses  spya 
(plur.)  in  the  active  sense.  The  term  as  here  used  may  be  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  spya  vopioLi  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  epistle.  For  that 
he  regarded  life  under  law  as  tending  to  produce  sinful  deeds  is  clear 
from  Rom.  Yet  xa  ipya  Tfic;  aapy.o?  is  not  here  equivalent  to 

ipya  vopLou;  for  by  the  latter  phrase  he  designates  not  such  evil  deeds 
of  sensuality,  violence,  etc.,  as  are  here  enumerated,  but  the  deeds  of 
obedience  to  statutes  which  fall  short  of  righteousness  because  they 
lack  the  inner  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  xopvgfa,  etc.,  could  not  be 
called  Ipya  v6;jlou  in  Paul’s  sense  of  this  term. 

arivd  eariv  Troppeia^  diiadapaia^  dceXyeia,  20.  elScoXo- 
\arpla^  ^appaKCa^  epts,  f^Xos,  dvpoi,  ipidiat^  di^oara- 

criaL,  alpecretSy  21.  pedai^  KcopOL^  Kal  rd  opoia  tovtols^ 

wvhich  are  fornication,  uncleanness,  wantonness;  idolatry, 
witchcraft;  enmities,  strife,  jealousy,  angers,  self-seekings,  par¬ 
ties,  divisions,  envyings;  drunkenness,  caro usings,  and  the 
things  like  these.’^  The  words  in  this  list  of  vices  fall  into 
four  groups,  indicated  by  the  punctuation  of  the  translation. 
The  first  group  includes  three  sins  in  which  sensuality  in  the 
narrower  sense  is  prominent;  the  second  includes  two  that  are 
associated  with  heathen  religions,  the  third  group  contains  eight 
in  which  the  element  of  conflict  with  others  is  present;  the 
fourth  consists  of  drunkenness  and  its  natural  accompaniments. 

After  l%6pat,  some  authorities  (CKL.  al  pier.)  maintain  the  plural 
to  the  end  of  the  list,  reading  spsi?  and  and  after  <p06vot  add 

(p6voi.  This  text  Sd.  adopts.  The  text  above  is  that  of  SB,  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  pre-Syrian  authorities  (varying  somewhat  in  the  case 
of  each  word),  and  is  clearly  the  original. 

On  axtva,  see  note  on  p.  257.  ctTcva  eaxiv  may  mean  “of  which 
class  are”  (so  Ell.  and  substantially  Ltft.),  but  the  evidence  is  by  no 
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means  decisive  for  this  meaning  in  general,  and  in  this  passage  it  is 
the  less  probable  because  the  idea  “with  others  of  the  same  class” 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  compound  form  is  expressed  in  the 
words  x.al  Tot  S^JLota  toutoi*;  in  v.*^ 

Ilopve^a,  rarely  used  in  the  classics  (the  lexicons  give  exx.  from  Dem. 
only)  but  frequent  in  the  Lxx  and  in  N.  T.,  probably  signified  origi¬ 
nally  “prostitution”  {cf.  Tcopvrj,  “a  prostitute,”  probably  related  to 
xipvTjpu,  “to  sell  [slaves],”  prostitutes  being  commonly  bought  slaves), 
but  in  biblical  writings,  (i)  “unlawful  sexual  intercourse”  (x6pvo(;  in 
the  classics  usually  meant  one  guilty  of  unnatural  vice)  whether  in¬ 
volving  violation  of  marriage  or  not:  Gen.  382^  Hos.  Mt.  5*2  Acts 
1520.  29,  etc.,  and  (2)  tropically,  “the  worshipping  of  other  gods  than 
Jehovah”:  Hos.  s*  Isa.  57^  Ezek.  16^®  Jn.  8<‘  (?)  Rev.  221  921,  etc.  Here 
evidently,  in  the  literal  sense,  “fornication.”  On  the  prevalence  of  this 
vice  among  Gentiles,  and  the  tendency  even  in  the  Christian  church 
to  regard  it  as  innocent,  see  i  Cor.  5®-  2°  and  commentaries  on 
the  latter  passage,  esp.  Mey.;  i  Thes.  4*^-. 

^AxaOapata,  employed  in  Hippocrates  and  Plato  of  the  uncleanness 
of  a  sore  or  wound,  and  in  Demosthenes  of  moral  depravity,  is  used  in 
the  Lxx  either  of  ceremonial  impurity.  Lev.  5®  et  freq.  (so  in  2  Chron. 
29®’  or  perhaps  in  the  more  literal  sense,  “dirt”),  as  in  Pap.  Oxyr. 
VIII  112825,  or  of  “moral  impurity,”  “wickedness,”  with  no  special 
emphasis  on  sexual  vice:  Prov.  6^®  (Lxx);  i  Esdr.  1^2  Ezek.  9®,  etc.  In 
N.  T.  once  only  of  physical  filth,  or  of  that  which  is  ceremonially  defil¬ 
ing,  Mt.  2322  (yet  even  here  as  a  figure  for  wickedness);  elsewhere  of 
moral  impurity.  The  latter  instances  are  all  in  Paul  (Rom.  i2<  fii®,  etc.) 
and  seven  out  of  the  nine  stand  in  association  with  xopvsta  or  other 
word  denoting  sexual  vice.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  also  the  apostle  has  in  mind  especially  sins  of  the  flesh 
in  the  narrower  sense,  dxaOapata  being  a  somewhat  broader  term 
even  than  xopvsfa.  Cf.  Eph.  5*,  xopvsta  8s  xal  dxaOapata  xdaa. 

’Aas^ysta,  of  doubtful  etymology,  is  used  by  Greek  authors  with  the 
meaning  “wantonness,”  “violence”;  so  in  Plato,  Isaeus,  Demosthenes, 
Aristotle.  In  Polyb.  37.  2*  the  addition  of  the  words  xspl  xdc; 
awpiaTtxdc;  sxtOuptta<;  makes  it  refer  especially  to  lewdness,  yet 
djIX^sia  itself  means  simply  “wantonness.”  It  is  not  found  in  the 
Lxx  (canonical  books),  and  in  the  Apocr.  only  in  Wisd.  142®  and 
3  Mac.  22®,  in  the  former  passage  with  probable  reference  to  sensuality, 
lewdness;  in  the  latter  without  indication  of  such  limitation.  In  N.  T.  it 
occurs  in  Mk.  722  without  restriction  to  sensual  sin,  in  i  Pet.  4*  2  Pet. 
22.  2.  18,  without  decisive  indication  of  this  limitation.  Cf.  Trench, 
Synom.  §  XVI,  who  gives  further  evidence  that  dciXysia  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  “lasciviousness,”  but  “wantonness,”  “unrestrained  wilfulness.” 
Yet  in  view  of  Paul’s  association  of  it  elsewhere  with  words  denoting 
20 
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sensuality  (Rom.  13*5  2  Cor.  12*^  Eph.  4»9)  and  its  grouping  here  with 
xogvelct  and  dxaOapata,  it  is  probable  that  it  refers  here  especially  to 
wantonness  in  sexual  relations.  Like  dcxaOotpata,  less  specific  than 
xopve{a,  and  referring  to  any  indecent  conduct,  whether  involving 
violation  of  the  person  or  not,  differs  from  dxaOapaia  in 

that  the  latter  emphasises  the  grossness,  the  impurity  of  the  conduct,  the 
former  its  wantonness,  its  unrestrainedness.  LightfooCs  distinction: 
“A  man  may  be  dxdGapxoq  and  hide  his  sin;  he  does  not  become  da£XY‘^<; 
until  he  shocks  public  decency  ”  seems  scarcely  sustained  by  the  usage 
of  the  words.  dcjIXysta  is,  indeed,  unrestrained,  but  not  necessarily 
public,  and  dxaOapjfa  carries  no  more  suggestion  of  secrecy  than 
djIXysca.  Cf.  Eph.  4^®. 

ElSwXoXaxpla,  not  found  in  classic  writers  or  in  the  Lxx,  occurs  in 
N.  T.  (i  Cor.  Col.  3®  i  Pet.  4®)  and  thereafter  in  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Greek  writers  did  not  use  stBwXov  with  specific  reference  to 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  or  their  images,  and  the  term  elBwXoXaxp^a 
apparentlv  arose  on  Jewish  soil.  stBwXov,  signifying  in  the  Lxx  and 
N.  T.  either  the  image  of  the  god  (Acts  Rev.  9®®)  or  the  god  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  image  (i  Cor.  ^  10'®),  elSwXoXaxp^a  doubtless  shared 
its  ambiguity,  denoting  worship  of  the  image  or  of  the  god  represented 
by  it. 

4>appLaxta  [or  -£ia],  a  classical  word  occurring  from  Plato  down,  is 
derived  from  (pdcppiaxov,  which  from  Homer  down  denotes  a  drug, 
whether  harmful  or  wholesome.  9app!,axta  signifies  in  general  the  use 
of  drugs,  whether  helpfully  by  a  physician,  or  harmfully,  hence  poison¬ 
ing.  In  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  the  Lxx  it  is  used  of 
witchcraft  (because  witches  employed  drugs).  In  Isa.  47®  it  is  a  syn¬ 
onym  of  IxaotSY],  enchantment  {cf.  also  Philo,  Migr.  Abr.  83,  85  (15); 
I  Enoch,  chap.  VIII,  Syn.).  In  the  Lxx  the  word  is  uniformly  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  bad  sense,  of  witchcrafts  or  enchantments:  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  (Exod.  71’-  *2),  of  the  Canaanites  (Wisd.  12O,  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
47®*  '®).  So  also  in  N.  T.  passages.  Rev.  (WH.  text  (p^tppiaxwv,  mg. 
9a?pLaxtwv,  as  also  Tdf.);  18®®  (the  latter  referring,  like  Isa.  47®*  1*, 
to  Babylon),  and  in  the  present  passage,  the  reference  is  to  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  magic  art  of  any  kind,  without  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  meaning  “  poisoning  ”  (Demosthenes,  Polybius)  is  excluded 
here  by  the  combined  evidence  of  contemporary  usage  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  elStoXoXaxpia.  On  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft  and  its 
various  forms,  see  Acts  8®^-  13**^-  2  Tim.  3*®;  Ltft.  ad  loc.\  B’b!e 

Dictionaries,  under  “Magic,”  and  literature  cited  there  and  in  Ltft. 

"ExGpat,  a  classical  word,  from  Pindar  do^vn,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Lxx  and  N.  T.  Standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  group  it 
gives  the  key-note  of  that  group.  It  is  the  opposite  of  iyaxTi,  denoting 
“enmity,”  “hostility,”  in  whatever  form  manifested. 
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"Eptc,  a  classical  word,  of  frequent  occurrence  from  Homer  down; 
in  Homer  of  “contention,”  “rivalry,”  “strife  for  prizes,”  also  “fight¬ 
ing,”  “strife”;  after  Homer  “strife,”  “discord,”  “quarrel,”  “wran¬ 
gling,”  “contention.”  It  occurs  in  Ps.  139^°  (B);  Sir.  281^40®-  in  the 
latter  two  passages  in  an  enumeration  of  the  common  ills  of  life.  The 
nine  N.  T.  instances  are  all  found  in  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul. 

Zy^Xo?  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Hesiod  down;  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  it  is  classed  as  a  noble  passion,  “emulation,”  as  opposed  to 
!pG6vot;,  “envy”;  but  in  Hesiod  is  already  used  as  equivalent  to  96670?. 
In  the  Lxx  used  for  but  with  considerable  variety  of  mean¬ 

ing.  The  common  element  in  all  the  uses  of  the  word  is  its  expression 
of  an  intense  feeling,  usually  eager  desire  of  some  kind.  In  the  Lxx 
and  N.  T.  three  meanings  may  be  recognised:  (i)  “intense  devotion 
to,  zeal  for,  persons  or  things”  (Ps.  69*®,  quoted  in  Jn.  2^%  i  Mac.  2®® 
Rom.  io2  2  Cor  7^  Phil.  3*);  (2)  “anger,”  perhaps  always  with  the 
thought  that  it  arises  out  of  devotion  to  another  person  or  thing  (Num. 
25’‘i^  Ezek.  2325  Acts  5^^  13“  Heb.  10”,  the  last  a  quotation  from  the 
Lxx);  (3)  “jealousy,”  the  unfriendly  feeling  excited  by  another’s  pos¬ 
session  of  good,  or  “envy,”  the  eager  desire  for  possession  created  by 
the  spectacle  of  another’s  possession  (Cant.  8*  Eccl.  4*  9®  Rom.  13^® 
I  Cor.  3®  Jas.  3*<-  i«).  In  the  present  passage  it  is  clearly  used  in  the 
last-named  sense. 

©upl6?,  a  classical  word  in  frequent  use  from  Homer  down,  signifying 
“breath,”  “soul,”  “spirit,”  “heart”  (as  the  seat  of  emotion,  both 
the  gentler  and  the  more  turbulent,  and  as  the  seat  of  thought),  “tem¬ 
per,”  “courage,”  “anger.”  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lxx, 
translating  various  Hebrew  words,  and  in  the  Apocr.  (over  three  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  all).  Its  meanings  are  (i)  “disposition”  (Wisd.  7®®); 
(2)  “courage”  (2  Mac.  7®0;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  both  in 
Lxx  and  Apocr.  (3)  “anger,”  occasionally  in  the  expressions  t)  6py-^ 
ToO  GupioG  and  6  Ou-p-b?  ty]?  6pYYj?;  it  is  ascribed  both  to  God  and  to 
men.*  In  N.  T.  the  Apocalypse  uses  it  (a)  in  the  meaning  “wrath”; 
with  reference  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  141®-  15*-  ®  191®  (in  i6‘®  and 

1915  in  the  phrase  6  Oupib?  6pyy;?);  of  the  rage  of  Satan  in  121®,  and 
(b)  with  the  meaning,  “ardour,”  “passion,”  in  the  expression  6  6uixb?  Tij? 
TuopvsCa?  aJTY]?  in  14®  18®.  Elsewhere  in  N.  T.  it  means  “anger”: 
of  men  in  Lk.  4®®  Acts  19®®  2  Cor.  12®®  Gal.  5®®  Eph.  4®'  Col.  3® 
Heb.  II®®;  of  God  in  Rom.  2®  only.  As  compared  with  6pyt3,  6u;i,6? 
denotes  an  outburst  of  passion,  bgyri  a  more  settled  indignation;  in 
accordance  witti  which  distinction  6u[x6?  tends  to  be  used  of  the  repre¬ 
hensible  anger  of  men,  6py‘G  of  the  righteous  wrath  of  God.  Yet  the 

*  The  apparent  Lxx  u^e  of  flu/ad?  in  the  sense  of  poison  (Deut.  32”'  ”  Ps.  57  (58)®  Job  20*® 
Am.  6**)  almost  certainly  arises  from  infelicitous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than  from 
a  usage  of  the  Greek  word  in  that  sense. 
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distinction  is  not  steadfastly  maintained,  as  appears  from  the  facts 
above  stated,  and  especially  from  the  occurrence  of  the  expressions 
6uix6(;  SpYfjq  and  dpYrJ  Outxou.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  present 
passage  is  its  most  common  one  in  biblical  writers,  “anger,”  “passion¬ 
ate  outburst  of  hostile  feeling.” 

'EptOta  (of  uncertain  etymology,  but  having  no  relation  to  eptg  and 
doubtful  relation  to  Hptov,  wool)  is  cognate  with  ept6o?,  “a  day- 
labourer,”  “a  wage-earner”  (from  Homer  down),  specihcally  V)  IptOog, 
“a  woman  weaver,”  Dem.  1313®;  in  this  sense  in  the  only  Lxx  instance, 
Isa.  3^^**  spiQ^a  first  appears  in  Aristotle,  when  it  means  “canvassing 
for  office”  (Fol.  5.  2®  [1303  b^^])  but  by  Hesychius  and  Suida^  is  defined 
as  “working  for  hire.”  In  Polyb.  10.  259  the  verb  Ipt0£6oixat,  used 
also  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  means  “  to  seek  the  political 
co-operation  of,”  “to  inveigle  into  one’s  party,”  but  in  Tob.  2^1  still 
means  “to  labour  for  wages,”  or  more  probably  “to  spin.”  In  Philo,  II 
555  (Mangey)  5:vep{0£UTo<;  is  used  in  connection  with  d(piX6v£t:Kog 
(•f)Y£^Aov^a  B’  d:(piX6v£ixo<;  xal  d:v£p{6£urog  6p6i)  [xBvrj),  apparently  mean¬ 
ing  “without  self-seeking.”  It  is  thus  evident  that  though  the 
extant  examples  of  the  noun  are  relatively  few  (more  in  N.  T.  than 
in  all  previous  literature  so  far  as  noted),  yet  the  word  had  a  long  his¬ 
tory  and  probably  bore  side  by  side  both  its  original  meaning,  “work¬ 
ing  for  wages,”  and  its  derived  sense,  referring  to  office-seeking.  The 
paucity  of  other  examples  gives  to  the  N.  T.  instances  a  special  value 
for  lexicography.  When  these  are  examined  it  appears  that  in  none 
of  them  is  either  the  literal  sense  or  precisely  the  Aristotelian  sense 
of  office-seeking  possible.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  seek  a  mean¬ 
ing  cognate  with  the  meanings  elsewhere  vouched  for  and  consonant 
with  the  context  of  the  N.  T.  passages.  Examination  of  the  passages 
from  this  point  of  view  suggests  two  meanings:  (i)  “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.”  (2)  “factiousness,”  “party  spirit.”  The  former  of 
these  is  easily  derivable  from  the  original  sense,  “working  for  wages,” 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  context  of  all  the  examples  (Rom.  2»  2  Cor. 
12*0  Phil.  2»  Jas.  3»*.  el  h.L).  The  second  is  cognate  with  the 
Aristotelian  sense,  “office-seeking,”  and  is  appropriate  to  some  of  the 
passages  (2  Cor.  1220  Phil,  2®  el  A./.),  less  so  to  the  other  passages, 
and  distinctly  inappropriate  to  Rom.  2*.  Respecting  this  last-named 
passage  it  should  be  observed  (a)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  suggest  the  meaning  “party  spirit”;  (b)  that  the  term  denotes  what 
is  for  the  apostle  the  very  root-vice  of  all  sin;  it  is  certainly  more  prob¬ 
able  that  he  found  this  in  selfishness,  the  antithesis  of  the  all-inclusive 
virtue,  love,  than  in  so  specialised  a  form  of  selfishness  as  party  spirit; 
(c)  that  the  expression  xot:;  SI  IptOta?  iTUEiOouat  aXTj6£t(jt  in 
effect  repeats  the  idea  of  xoiv  aXiQ0stav  £v  xaTExSvxwv 

(Rom.  I®*),  and  that  this  phrase  neither  in  itself,  nor  by  its  further 
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explication  in  the  context,  refers  specifically  to  party  spirit,  but  does 
by  its  contextual  definition  refer  to  the  self-willed,  self-seeking  spirit. 
We  seem,  therefore,  justified  in  deciding  that  spcOta  in  N.  T.  means 
“self-seeking,”  “selfish  devotion  to  one’s  own  interest”;  that  this 
is  a  possible  meaning  for  all  the  instances;  but  that  “party  spirit”  is 
in  some  passages  a  possible  alternative.  In  the  present  passage  the 
use  of  the  plural  might  seem  to  favour  the  second  meaning,  or,  rather, 
the  corresponding  concrete  sense,  factions.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  word  had  such  a  concrete  sense,  and  both  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  epya  (v.*®)  and  the  use  of  other  abstract  terms  in  this 
passage  in  the  plural  (to  designate  various  instances  or  manifestations 
of  the  kind  of  conduct  expressed  by  the  noun)  deprive  this  argument 
of  any  force.  The  position  of  eptOtat  between  eupt,o{  and  StxoaTaaiac 
is  consistent  with  either  meaning;  if  epiOtat  means  self-seekings,  this 
is  naturally  followed  by  terms  denoting  those  things  to  which  such  self- 
seekings  lead,  alpiastq;  if  it  means  efforts  to  advance 

one’s  party,  actions  inspired  by  party-spirit,  it  stands  as  the  first  in  a 
group  of  three  nearly  synonymous  terms.  On  the  whole  the  prepon¬ 
derance  is  slightly,  though  only  slightly,  in  favour  of  that  meaning 
which  is  for  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole  best  established,  “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” 

Aixooxxaioc,  a  classical  word,  used  by  Herodotus  and  Solon  in  the 
sense  of  “dissension,”  by  Theognis,  meaning  “sedition,”  is  not  found 
in  the  Lxx;  occurs  in  Apocr.  in  i  Mac.  3®®  only,  with  the  meaning  “dis¬ 
sension”;  is  found  in  N.  T.  here  and  Rom.  16^'’  only,  in  both  cases  in 
the  plural  and  without  doubt  meaning  “dissensions.” 

ATpsatq,  in  classical  writers,  has  two  general  meanings,  one  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  active  meaning  of  the  cognate  verb,  alp^w,  hence  “a 
taking,”  “capture”  (Hdt.),  the  other  with  the  meaning  of  the  middle, 
alp£o[i,at,  hence  “choice,”  “plan,”  “purpose,”  “preference”  (Find. 
iEsch.  Hdt.  etc.).  So  in  the  Lxx,  meaning  “free  will,”  “choice.” 
In  late  Greek,  after  Plato  and  Aristotle,  there  arises  the  meaning 
“philosophic  tendency,”  “school,”  “party.”  So  in  Dion.  Hal.,  Sext. 
Emp.,  but  also  in  Jos.  Bell.  21®^  (89j  5e  ^YjXoOatv  xi]y  cxYpsatv  auxwv 
(the  Essenes).  In  Arrian’s  report  of  the  teachings  of  Epictetus  aYpsatc; 
and  xpoatpect?  are  used  of  the  soul,  doubtless  as  that  in  which  the 
power  of  choice  lies.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  In  N.  T.  it  is  always 
associated  in  meaning  with  the  middle  of  the  verb,  and  usually  signifies 
a  body  of  people  holding  a  chosen  set  of  opinions;  thus  without  re¬ 
proach,  of  the  Sadducees,  Acts  5”;  of  the  Pharisees,  Acts  15®  26®;  of  the 
Christians,  spoken  of  as  Nazarenes,  Acts  24®.  As  a  term  of  reproach, 
denoting  a  group  or  sect  reprehensibly  departing  from  the  general  body, 
it  occurs  in  Acts  241^.  In  i  Cor.  ii^®  and  2  Pet.  2^  it  seems  to  signify, 
rather,  “difference  of  opinion,”  “division  of  sentiment,”  than  con- 
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cretely  “party,”  “sect.”  The  abstract  meaning  is  also  (cf.  above  on 
epiO^ai)  more  appropriate  to  the  present  passage.  The  meaning 
“heresy,”  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  that  of  the  general  body,  is  not 
found  in  N.  T.  or  in  Patr.  Ap.  (see  Ign.  Trail.  6‘;  Eph.  6*;  c}.  Zahn  on 
the  former  passage)  unless  possibly  in  Herm.  Sim.  g.  23*  and  probably 
not  here.  Cf.  also  Kiihl  on  2  Pet.  2^  in  Meyer-Weiss.®  In  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  26*;  Dial.  35»;  Iren.  Haer.  i.  iih  it  is  probably  still  used  in  the 
sense  of  “sect,”  or  “division,”  as  a  term  of  reproach.  It  clearly 
means  “heresy”  in  Mart.  Pol.  Epil.  i  (Ltft.  2),  which  is,  however,  of 
considerably  later  date. 

^66vo^,  a  classical  word  from  Pindar  and  Herodotus  down,  means 
“ill-will,”  “malice,”  “envy”  {cf.  under  above);  not  in  Lxx;  in 

Apocr.,  Wisd.  2^*  6^3 1  Mac.  8^®  3  Mac.  6’';  always  in  a  bad  sense,  “  envy.” 
So  also  in  N.  T.  (Mt.  27^®  Mk.  15^°  Rom.  i^®,  etc.)  except  in  Jas.  4®, 
where  it  is  used  tropieally,  meaning  “eager  desire  for  (exelusive)  pos¬ 
session  of,”  and  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  present  passage 
it  can  not  be  sharply  distinguished  from  If  the  words  are  to 

be  discriminated,  would  signify  “jealousy,”  906vot  “envyings.” 

The  plural  denotes  different  acts,  or  specific  forms  of  envious  desire. 

M46at  and  xopiot  fall  in  a  class  by  themselves.  occurs  in  classic 

writers  from  Herodotus  and  Antipho  down,  meaning,  (i)  “strong 
drink,”  (2)  “drunkenness,”  and  with  the  same  meanings  in  the  Lxx 
(in  Hag.  i®  apparently  meaning  “satiety”  rather  than  “drunkenness”). 
In  the  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  it  occurs  in  the  second  sense  only,  xwjxoq  (of 
doubtful  etymology)  occurs  in  classic  writers  from  Homer  down,  mean¬ 
ing  “revelling,”  “carousing,”  such  as  accompanies  drinking  and  festal 
processions  in  honour  of  the  gods,  especially  Bacchus;  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Lxx;  occurs  in  the  Apocr.  in  Wisd.  14®®  2  Mac.  6®,  and  in  N.  T.  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  classical  writers;  in  Rom.  13*®  it  is  associated  as 
here  with  in  i  Pet.  4®,  with  olvofpXuy^a,  “drunkenness.” 

For  a  similar  catalogue  of  vices,  see  Corpus  Hermeticum  XHI  (XIV) 
7,  in  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  p.  342;  Mead,  Thrice  Greatest  Hermes, 
Vol.  II,  p.  224.  For  a  discussion  of  Gentile  morals,  see  L.  Friedlander, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Roms,  8th  ed.,  4  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1910;  E.  T.  from  7th  ed..  New  York,  1909,  1910;  de  Pressens^,  The 
Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  Bk.  V,  Chap.  H,  §  II,  pp.  424-432; 
Dollinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jeiv,  London,  1862.  For  the  same  kind 
of  material  in  the  form  of  a  connected  story,  see  Becker,  Galltis;  Walter 
Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean;  Bottiger,  Sabina.  References  to  Gentile 
authors  are  to  be  found  in  de  Pressense  and  Becker,  and  with  especial 
copiousness  in  Friedlander’s  great  work. 

a  TTpoXeyw  vjjllu  KaSojs  TpoeiTrov  on  ol  ra  roiavTa 
TTpcicraovres  ^acrCKelav  Oeov  ov  K\ripovoprj(Tov(Jiv.  ^‘respecting 
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which  I  tell  you  beforehand,  as  I  have  (already)  told  you  in 
advance,  that  they  who  do  such  things  will  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.''  To  the  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  cal¬ 
culated  by  their  very  quality  to  deter  the  Galatians  from  follow¬ 
ing  its  impulses,  Paul  adds  the  weighty  statement  which  he 
had  already  made  to  them  on  some  previous  occasion  that  such 
things  exclude  one  from  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
By  fiaatXeLav  Seov  the  apostle  doubtless  means  the  reign  of  God 
which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  return  of  Christ  from  the 
heavens  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Cf.  i  Cor.  15^^’ 
with  I  Thes.  The  phrase  used  without  the  article 

with  either  noun  is  qualitative  and  emphasises  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  order  of  things  for  which  the  phrase  stands  and 
the  incongruity  between  it  and  ol  ra  rocavra  irpacaovres;  thus 
suggesting  the  reason  for  their  exclusion.  Cf.  1  Cor.  6®* 
in  all  of  which  the  phrase  is  as  here  anarthrous.  This  qualita¬ 
tive  force  can  be  imperfectly  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
translation,  “shall  not  inherit  a  kingdom  of  God,"  but  at  the 
cost  of  obscuring  the  definite  reference  of  the  expression. 

xaOdjq  (without  xaQ  is  the  reading  of  ^^*BFG  f  Vulg.  (am.  fu. 
demid  al.)  Syr.  (psh.)  Eth.  Goth.  Tert.  Cyp.  Aug.  al.  xat  is  added  by 
S‘"ACDKLP  al.  omn.  ^id.  deg  tol.  Syr.  (hard.)  Boh.  Arm.  Mdon. 
Clem.  Chr.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam.  Iri“t-  Hier.  Ambrst.  Both  read¬ 
ings  are  pre-Syrian  but  y.ol(  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  Western  corrup¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Syrian  text,  occasioned  by  the  natural  impulse  to 
emphasise  the  comparison  between  and  xpoeixov.  Cf .  i  Thes. 

4*- 

''A  is  doubtless  accusative  as  Sv  clearly  is  in  Jn.  8®^,  ov  'kiyz'zs, 
oTt  0sbc;  upLwv  sa-ufv,  but  in  precisely  what  relation  Paul  meant  to  set 
it,  when  he  wrote  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  reason  that  after 
xaOojc;  xposixov  he  has  reproduced  the  thought  of  a  in  'zdc.  xotaG-ra  and 
given  it  a  new  construction.  Cf.  Ell.  ad  loc. 

npoX^Y(i>  might  consistently  with  the  usual  force  of  xpo  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  classical  usage  of  this  word  mean  either  “foretell”  or 
“forth  tell,”  “tell  publicly.”  But  the  fact  that  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  Paul  uses  it  (2  Cor.  13®  i  Thes.  and  here,  the  only  N.  T.  in¬ 
stances)  the  object  of  the  verb  is,  in  fact,  a  prediction,  and  the  inappro¬ 
priateness  of  the  meaning  “  tell  publicly  ”  (for  the  meaning  “  tell  plainly  ” 
there  seems  no  evidence)  make  it  quite  certain  that  its  meaning  here 
is  “to  predict.” 
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01  TCpdajovTeq  is  a  general  present  participle  with  the  article,  meaning 
“those  that  are  wont  to  practise.” 

Td  TotaCiTa  means  either  “the  things  previously  mentioned  being  of 
such  quality  as  they  are,”  or  “the  class  of  things  to  which  those  named 
belong.^  Cf.  i  Cor.  5®  Rom.  2*-  3  Eph.  5^^^  and  for  xocauTa  without 
the  article,  meaning  “things  like  those  spoken  of,”  Mk.  713  Jn.  gi* 
Heb.  8k  See  Kuhner-Gerth  465.  5;  Butt.  124.  5;  Bl.-D.  274. 

The  considerations  that  necessitate  taking  the  phrase  ^aatXelav, 
esou  here  in  its  eschatological  sense  are  the  following:  (i)  The  apostle' 
undoubtedly  looked  for  a  personal  visible  return  of  Christ  from  the 
heavens  and  expected  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  i  Thes.  413-ir.  (2)  In  1  Cor.  1533  he  speaks  of 

inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of 
nien,  and  in  such  way  as  to  show  clearly  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom,  as  thought  of  in  that  passage  at  least,  is  achieved  through 
the  resurrection.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  expression  has  the 
same  meaning  in  the  other  passages  in  the  same  epistle  (6®-  >3),  there 
being  nothing  in  the  context  to  oppose  this  meaning.  In  i  Thes.  2^2 
the  eschatological  significance  is  most  probably  though  not  quite  cer¬ 
tainly  present.  There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of  passages  in  Paul  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  with  so  distinct  emphasis  on 
its  ethical  quality  and  with  such  absence  of  eschatological  suggestion 
that  it  must  be  questioned  whether  he  uniformly  gave  to  the  phrase 
eschatological  significance.  See  Rom.  141^  i  Cor.  420.  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  both  as 
present  and  as  future,  in  the  latter  case  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  return 
of  Christ.  But  the  considerations  named  above  are  sufficient  to  show 
clearly  that  it  is  the  future  kingdom  that  is  here  in  mind,  while  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  intended  to  emphasise  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is,  of  course,  essentially  the  same  whether  present  or 
future. 


22.  0  Se  fcap7ro<;  rod  Trz^eu/xaroV  iariv  aydirr], 
paKpoOvfMta,  XPV^^'^OTV^,  dyaOcocrvvy,  TTiaTL^;,  23.  TpavTr}<;^ 
iyKpdreia'  “But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-con¬ 
trol.’'  This  sentence  continues  the  argument  for  the  mutual 
contrariety  of  flesh  and  Spirit  begun  in  v.^^.  By  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  members  of  the  series  beginning  with  dydirr),  Paul 
appeals  to  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  as 
by  the  repulsiveness  of  the  vices  named  in  vv.  ^^-21  he  had 
sought  to  deter  them  from  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  flesh. 
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is  slightly  adversative,  introducing  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in 
antithesis  to  the  works  of  the  flesh.  /cap7ro9,  used  in  i  Cor.  9^ 
in  its  literal  sense  (as  also  2  Tim.  2«),  is  elsewhere  in  the  letters 
of  Paul  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  only  (Rom.  Phil, 

4^^,  etc.).  The  choice  of  the  word  here  in  preference  to  ep^a 
(v.^®)  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  association  of  the  word  ep^a 
with  the  phrase  ep^a  vopov  (see  epya  alone  used  in  this  sense, 
Rom.  327  42  911  116)^  partly  to  his  preference  for  a  term  which 
suggests  that  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  are  the  natural  product  of  a 
vital  relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Spirit.  Observe 
the  word  in  v.^®  and  cf.  2^0.  The  use  of  the  singular 

serves  to  present  all  the  experiences  and  elements  of  character 
in  the  ensuing  list  as  a  unity,  together  constituting  the  result 
of  living  by  the  Spirit.  Yet  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on 
the  singular,  since  Paul  always  used  it  when  employing  the 
word  in  its  figurative  sense. 

On  the  importance  of  the  distinction  in  the  apostle’s  mind 
between  0  Kapirb^  rod  irpevpaTO^,  and  ra  ^api-cr/xara  (rov 
'irvevpaTO^)  or  ^avepcoac^s  rov  Trvev/naTO^; ^  see  detached  note 
on  Uvevpia  and  p.  489,  and  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des 

heiligen  Geistes,  pp.  62-97,  esp.  77  f.  The  two  lists,  the  present 
one  and  that  of  i  Cor.  12^-11,  contain  but  one  common  term, 
TTicrw,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  different  sense  in 
the  two  passages.  Under  the  terms  %aptV/iaTa  TrvevpariKd 
and  (pavepoicTL^  rod  'iTvevpaTO<;  the  apostle  includes  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  experiences  and  powers  which  were  not  necessarily 
evidential  of  moral  character  in  those  in  whom  they  appeared, 
but  because  of  their  extraordinary  character  and  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message,  the  word  of 
God  (i  Thes.  2^3),  were  regarded  as  effects  and  evidences  of  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  are  all  ex¬ 
ternal  and  easily  recognisable;  note  the  term  <j>av€p(oaL<;  in 
I  Cor.  12^  Under  the  term  0  /cap7r6<;  rov  irvei) paro^^  on  the 
other  hand,  are  included  those  ethical  qualities  and  spiritual 
experiences  which  were  not  popularly  thought  of  as  evidences 
of  the  Spirit’s  presence,  but  which,  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  were 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  so-called  %apt(T^ara.  See  i  Cor., 
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chaps.  12-14,  esp.  12’^  chap.  13,  and  14L  Thus  while  retaining 
the  evidently  current  view,  which  found  in  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  prophecy  and  power  to  heal  disease  evidence  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  (see  also  Gal.  3®),  he  transferred  the  emphasis  of  his 
thought,  and  sought  to  transfer  that  of  his  disciples,  from  these 
things  to  the  internal  and  ethical  qualities  which  issue  in  and 
control  conduct. 

Whether  the  terms  listed  in  vv.®*-  23  fell  in  the  apostle’s  mind  into 
definite  classes  is  not  altogether  clear.  dycixTj,  evidently  meaning  love 
towards  other  men  {cf.  vv.*®-  stands  in  a  sense  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  is  probably  thought  of  as  the  source  from  which  all  the  rest  flow. 
Cf.  v.^<  and  i  Cor.,  chap.  13,  and  note  the  parallelism  of  i  Cor.  i3<‘® 
with  the  list  here,  especially  yLaxpoOu^i^a  with  pLax-poOupiet  (v.O, 

TTjq  with  (v.Oj  x^CTTcq  with  xdvra  xtaxeuet,  tz&yzcc  eXx^l^et, 

xivra  uxopiivet  (v.^);  xpauTTjq  with  ou  9uatoi3Tat,  oux.  (v.®)- 

Of  the  two  terms  x(xp&  and  elp-fjvTj,  the  first  certainly,  and  the  second 
probably,  refers  to  experiences  enjoyed  rather  than  to  transitive  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  others;  the  remaining  terms,  except  the  last,  have 
special  reference  to  the  relations  of  those  who  walk  by  the  Spirit  to 
others,  in  a  measure  antithetical  to  exOpac  .  .  .  Gupio^  in  the  list  of 
works  of  the  flesh;  though  belonging  also  in  this  list,  seems 

to  stand  in  special  antithesis  to  the  last  two  terms  of  the  preceding 
list,  piiGai,  xwpLoi. 

*Ay<5:xtq,  though  in  itself  capable  of  denoting  the  adoration  of  and 
devotion  to  God,  is  probably  to  be  taken  here  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  v.^S  ^.nd  Paul’s  general  usage  (2  Thes.  3®  is  the  only 
clear  instance  of  in  the  Pauline  letters  used  of  the  love  of  men 

towards  God),  as  referring  to  that  love  of  man  for  man,  which  resting 
upon  appreciation  of  value  is  chiefly  characterised  by  desire  to  benefit. 
See  detached  note  on  ’AYaxdcto  and  *Ay6i%ri,  p.  519. 

Xapi:,  in  use  by  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  and  about  fifty 
times  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  is  employed  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  and 
N.  T.  rarely  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  joy  (3  Mac.  41*  5*^  cf.  also  Jas.  4*), 
but  most  frequently  of  joy  that  has  a  religious  basis,  grounded  in  con¬ 
scious  relationship  to  God  (Ps.  30*1  Prov.  29®  Sir.  Rom.  14^^  15*® 
Phil.  i*‘  etc.). 

On  elpTQVTQ,  see  detached  note,  p.  424.  Its  meaning  here  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  Rom.  5^,  “tranquillity  of  mind”  (based  on  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  right  relation  to  God).  For  though  the  idea  of  harmony  with 
God  is  possible  here,  it  is  an  unusual  meaning  in  Paul,  and  there  is 
nothing  specially  to  suggest  it  here;  the  idea  of  spiritual  well-being  is 
not  in  itself  inappropriate,  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would 
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use  the  word  in  so  general  a  sense,  standing  as  it  does  here  between  the 
more  specific  terms,  and  ^'•ax.poOutJt.fa;  the  meaning,  ‘‘peace  with 
men,”  is  appropriate  in  connection  with  either  xapd  (cf,  Rom.  14”-  “) 
or  with  [xaxpoOupt,(a,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  elpijvr]  in  that 
case  expressing  a  relation  to  men,  as  do  also  and  pLaxpoOupifa, 

xapi:  stands  quite  alone,  the  only  non-transitive  word  in  the  group. 
On  elpr)vrj  denoting  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  associated  with  %ap4:,  cf. 
Rom.  15'®:  6  Bk  debg  rf)<;  iX%(boq  xX-rjpwcrat  6pLa<;  %dar)q  slpTjVTQ? 

Iv  xtJTeisiv.  On  peace  as  produced  by  the  Spirit,  cf.  Rom.  i®,  xb 
ydp  (ppbvqpLoc  toj  xveipLaxoq  xal  elp'i^vij,  though  slp'^vT]  perhaps  has 
here  the  more  general  sense  of  “spiritual  well-being”;  and  Rom.  5^*®, 
where  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  sequel  and  accompaniment  of 
peace  in  the  sense  of  tranquil  assurance,  is  the  result  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

MaxpoOupii'a,  found  first  in  Menander,  fourth  century  b.  c.,  occurs 
rarely  in  non-biblical  writers,  and  but  five  times  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr. 
It  has  always  the  same  general  meaning,  that  which  its  etymology  sug¬ 
gests,  viz.,  “steadfastness  of  soul  under  provocation  to  change,”  the 
specific  meaning  differing  according  as  that  which  is  endured  is  thought 
of  impersonally,  and  the  word  signifies  simply  “endurance,”  “stead¬ 
fastness,”  or  personally,  so  that  [jLaxpoOu;xta  includes  forbearance,  en¬ 
durance  of  wrong  or  exasperating  conduct  without  anger  or  taking 
vengeance.  Hence  (a)  “patience,”  “persistence,”  “steadfastness.” 
So  in  Plut.  Lucull.  32^  331;  Isa.  57^®  i  Mac.  8*  Col.  2  Tim.  31°  Heb.  6‘- 
Jas.  5*®;  (b)  “forbearance,”  endurance  of  wrong  without  anger  or 
avenging  one’s  self,  “long-suffering”  (i)  of  God  and  of  Christ  towards 
men;  Rom.  2®  9^2  i  Tim.  1“  i  Pet.  320  2  Pet.  3'®;  (ii)  of  men  towards  one 
another;  Prov.  251®  Sir.  52^  2  Cor.  6®  Eph.  4*  Col.  3^2  2  Tim.  31®  42.  In 
the  present  passage  the  word  is  probably,  in  accordance  with  Paul’s 
usual  usage  and  the  context,  to  be  taken  in  the  last-named  sense,  viz., 
forbearance  towards  men  whose  conduct  is  calculated  to  provoke  to 
anger. 

XpTQaxdxTj?,  from  Euripides  down,  signifies  in  classical  writers,  of 
things,  “excellence,”  of  persons,  “goodness,”  “honesty,”  “kindness.” 
In  later  Greek  writers,  especially  in  Plutarch,  who  uses  it  often,  it  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  general  sense,  “goodness,”  “excellence”  of  character 
(Plut.  Phil,  el  Tit.  3);  but  more  frequently  in  the  specific  sense,  “kind¬ 
ness”  {Cat.  Maj.  5®;  T^jv  SntatocruvTj?  xT^axiTspov  xd- 

xov  6pt5pt,ev  extXap-^iicvouaav.  It  is  Joined  with  9jXocjxopy{a  in  Agis  172, 
with  9tXav0p(oxta  in  Demetr.  50®;  Dem.  et  Cic.  32).  In  the  Lxx  it 
translates  or  other  forms  from  this  root,  and  is  used  meaning 
“goodness,”  Ps.  14^*  ®;  “prosperity,”  Ps.  106®;  but  most  frequently 
“kindness,”  as  in  Ps.  21®  68^®.  In  the  Ps.  Sol.  (5®®*  ®®-  ‘2.  21  8®*  91®  182) 
it  uniformly  means  “kindness”;  so  also  in  Patr.  Ap.  (Clem.  Rom.  9^; 
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2  Clem.  15*,  etc.).  This  is  also  the  constant  meaning  in  N.  T. 
(Rom.  2<  1122,  etc.),  except  in  Rom.  3^2^  ^  quotation  from  Ps.  14*. 

'AyaOwjuvTQ  appears  first  in  the  Lxx  (usually  translating  riji::)  and 
like  signifying  “goodness,”  “righteousness”  (Ps.  382°  522), 

“prosperity”  (Eccl.  ”,  etc.)  and  “kindness”  (Judg.  82*  91*  Neh. 
92*'  25).  It  is  not  found  in  Ps.  Sol.,  which  use  Btxatoauvi]  for  “right¬ 
eousness,”  “good  character,”  and  and  eXs-ofioauv-rj 

for  “kindness,”  “mercy.”  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  in  Paul’s  epistles  only 
(Rom.  15”  Eph.  52  2  Thes.  i^i),  always  apparently  in  the  general  sense, 
“goodness.”  Ltft.’s  distinction  between  xpTQaTOTirj;  and 
that  the  latter  is  more  active,  differing  from  the  former  .somewhat  as 
benejicentia  from  benevolentia,  would  naturally  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  this  series  and  at  this  point,  but  is  unsustained  by  any 
other  evidence.  It  seems  necessary  to  choose  between  taking  it  in  the 
wholly  general  sense  of  “goodness,”  and  making  it  entirely  synonymous 
with  “kindness.”  The  few  other  instances  of  the  word  in 

N.  T.  and  the  improbability  that  the  apostle  would  exactly  repeat  in 
dy.  the  idea  already  expressed  in  are  in  favour  of  the  meaning 

“goodness,”  even  though  by  this  interpretation  the  word  refers  less 
distinctly  to  conduct  towards  others  than  either  the  preceding  or  fol¬ 
lowing  term. 

IltaTtq  is  evidently  not  employed  here  as  in  chap.  3  to  denote  that 
attitude  towards  truth  which  is  the  fundamental  element  of  religion, 
whether  of  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.  type,  nor  as  in  v.«  of  this  chapter,  to 
signify  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  concerning  Jesus  and  the 
committal  of  one’s  self  to  him  for  salvation.  For  faith  as  there  used 
is  the  basal  principle  of  the  life  of  one  who  lives  by  the  Spirit  (cf.  2^° 
5«,  and  the  discussion  under  4*  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  as  factors  in  Christian  experience),  while  the  faith  that  is  here 
spoken  of  is  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul.  It  is,  therefore, 
either  (a)  “faithfulness,”  “fidelity,”  as  in  Mt.  232*  Rom.  3*  Tit.  2^°; 
or  (b)  “faith”  in  the  specific  form  of  belief  in  the  power  and  willing¬ 
ness  of  God  to  work  through  men,  as  in  Rom.  122.  « i  Cor.  12®  132.  But 
since  the  other  words  in  this  group  refer  to  matters  of  distinctly  ethical 
and  religious  character,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  context  to  suggest 
a  reference  to  that  specific  form  of  faith  that  enables  one  to  work 
miracles  (which,  indeed,  Paul  classifies  rather  with  the  than 

with  those  distinctly  ethical  qualities  here  spoken  of),  it  is  practically 
certain  that  xlaxcq  here  means  “faithfulness,”  “fidelity,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  one’s  fellow  men.  So  Bengel  (constantia,  fidelitas), 
Ltft.  Sief.  Weizs.  (Treue),  Segond  (fidelite).  The  suggestion  of  Alf. 
“faith  towards  God  and  man,”  and  that  of  Ell.,  “trustfulness,  faith  in 
God’s  promises  and  mercies  and  loving  trust  towards  men,”  find  no 
support  in  the  usage  of  the  word.  On  the  usage  of  in  general, 

see  detached  note  on  IltaTtt;  and  IltaTeuG),  p.  475. 
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npaoTTQ?,  of  which  xpauTTQc;  is  a  later  form  of  identical  meaning,  is 
used  by  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  It 
signifies  in  Greek  writers,  “mildness,”  “gentleness  in  dealing  with 
others”:  Plato,  Rep.  558A;  Symp.  197D.;  Aristot.  Rhet.  2.  3^  (1380  a®); 
Plut.  Frat.  am.  18;  see  more  fully  in  Cremer,  on  xpaug.  Unlike 
Taxstvo;,  which  was  frequently  if  not  usually  a  term  of  reproach, 
“mean,”  “abject,”  xpdoc;  and  xpa6TT]<;  were  in  Greek  writers  terms 
of  commendation.  In  the  Lxx  xpau?  is  usually  a  translation  of  uy 
(only  rarely  of  which  signifies  “one  who  is  humble  in  disposition 
and  character,  one  who  is  submissive  under  the  divine  will”  rather 
than  as  the  English  translation  “meek”  might  suggest,  submitting 
without  resistance  to  the  wrongs  of  men.  See  BDB,  s.  v.;  Driver, 
article  “Poor”  in  HDB,  Paterson,  article  “Poor”  in  Encyc.  Bib., 
and  Gray,  Com.  on  Numbers,  at  12®.  In  a  few  passages  the  Lxx 
translate  ’j;:  by  xpau?  and  in  one  of  these,  Zech.  9®,  evidently  use  it 
in  the  meaning  “gentle,”  “considerate.”  The  use  of  xpauTYj?  in  the 
Lxx  (Ps  45*  1321)  adds  little  light,  but  in  the  Apocr.  it  is  used  both  of 
a  “submissive,  teachable  spirit  towards  God”  (Sir.  4^^)  and  of 
“modesty,”  “consideration,”  “gentleness  towards  men”  (Esth.  3^®  Sir. 
31:  48  3628)^  and  in  Sir.  lo*®  perhaps  to  denote  an  attitude  which  may 
manifest  itself  towards  both  God  and  man  {cf.  Ps.  45®).  In  Patr.  Ap. 
also  the  word  regularly  signifies  gentleness  towards  men  (Clem.  Rom. 
21^  30*  61*;  Ign.  Trail.  3®  4*,  etc. — the  ascription  of  xpxuT-rj^;  to  God  in 
his  relation  to  men  in  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  7<  is  quite  exceptional).  In  N.  T. 
xpaij?  occurs  in  Mt.  21®  (the  latter  from  Zech.  9®),  meaning  “gen¬ 
tle,”  “considerate”;  in  Mt.  5®  (from  Ps.  37“)  probably  with  the  same 
meaning  as  in  O.  T.,  “submissive  to  God’s  will”;  in  i  Pet.  $*, 
meaning  “gentle,”  “modest.”  xpauTT];  in  Jas.  is  used  of  an  atti¬ 
tude  towards  God,  “teachableness,”  “submissiveness  to  his  will”;  else¬ 
where  of  a  relation  to  men  (i  Cor.  4”  2  Cor.  lo’  Gal,  6*  Eph.  4®  Col.  3” 
2  Tim.  2®®  Tit.  3®  Jas.  3”  i  Pet.  3^®),  and  signifies  “considerateness,” 
“gentleness.”  Among  N.  T.  writers,  therefore,  only  James  and  to  a 
limited  extent  Mt.  show  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  u;-,  all  the 
other  instances  showing  simply  the  common  Greek  meaning  of  the 
word.  If  the  two  ideas  were  blended  into  one  in  the  usage  of  the 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  period,  that  thought  must  have  been,  negatively, 
the  opposite  of  the  arrogant,  self-assertive  spirit;  positively,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  consideration  of  others:  towards  God,  submissiveness,  towards 
men  considerateness  and  gentleness.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
word  did  not  rather  stand  for  two  similar  but  distinct  ideas,  and  in 
Paul’s  mind  for  the  idea  of  gentleness  (towards  men)  only.  On  ichxiq 
in  association  with  xpauTYjq  cf.  Sir.  45®;  Llerm.  Mand.  12.  31. 

'Eyxpaxsca  appears  in  Greek  literature  first,  so  far  as  observed,  in 
Plato,  who  uses  it  in  the  phrases  eYxpaxeta  lauxou,  Rep.  390B,  and 
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■?;5ovoiv  Ttv(i)v  y.al  £xiOu[j.taiv  i^y.goL'izioL,  Rep.  430E.  The  adjective 
i^xpaTT^t;,  used  in  Soph.,  meaning  “possessing  power,”  “strong,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  Plato  and  Xenophon  (under  influence  of  Socrates?)  as  a  moral 
term:  Plato,  Pkaed.  256B;  Xen,  Mem.  i.  2^  etc.  Neither  l^xpaTi^? 
nor  appear  in  the  Lxx,  but  both  are  found  in  the  Apocr.; 

the  adjective  in  the  sense  “having  mastery,  possession  of”  (Tob.  6® 
Wisd.  8®*  Sir.  6'^'’  151  27®®),  once  absol.  meaning  “continent”  (Sir.  26“); 
the  noun  apparently  with  the  meaning  “continence,”  “self-control” 
(Sir.  18^®  r8®°,  where  it  stands  as  a  title  prefixed  to  a  series  of  exhorta¬ 
tions  not  to  follow  one’s  lusts,  Ixt6up,cat,  or  appetites,  6pe^et(;,  and 
4  Mac.  5®<).  The  adjective  occurs  in  N.  T.  in  Tit.  i*  only,  in  reference 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop.  The  verb  EYxpaT£uo[ji.at  is  used  in 
I  Cor.  7®  of  control  of  sexual  desire,  and  in  9®®,  limited  by  x(f:v'ra,  with 
reference  to  the  athlete’s  control  of  bodily  appetites.  In  Patr.  Ap. 

occurs  frequently,  always  in  a  moral  sense,  but  without 
special  reference  to  any  class  of  desires  or  impulses.  See  esp.  Herm. 
Vis.  3.  8^:  0^  dv  oiUv  dxoXouGT^ay)  auTfj  (I'YxpaTsfqc),  pLaxdpto?  y^vsTott  sv  Tf, 
cxOtou,  Stc  xdvTWv  T(I)V  xovYjptov  epywv  xtcfTsuwv  Sxt  Idv 

dyl^TQxai  xdarjc;  ext0uEJt,ta<;  xoviQpd:;  x7.T)povou.-ria£t  a{(I)vtov.  Usage 

thus  indicates  that  lyxpdxeta,  signifying  prop,  “control,”  “mastery,” 
acquired  the  meaning  “self-control,”  “mastery  of  one’s  own  desires 
and  impulses,”  but  without  specific  reference  to  any  particular  class 
of  such  desires.  The  position  of  the  word  here  corresponding  to  that 
of  ij-sOtj,  xw^ot  in  the  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  suggests  a  special 
reference  in  this  case  to  control  of  the  appetite  for  drink  and  of  the 
consequent  tendency  to  unrestrained  and  immodest  hilarity.  But 
this  parallelism  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  apostle 
had  exclusive  reference  to  this  form  of  self  control. 

Kara  rtov  tolovto^v  ovk  eariv  vojio^.  ^‘Against  such  things 
there  is  no  law.’^  Without  doubt  an  understatement  of  the 
apostle’s  thought  for  rhetorical  effect.  The  mild  assertion 
that  there  is  no  law  against  such  things  has  the  effect  of  an 
emphatic  assertion  that  these  things  fully  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  (cj.  v.^^).  The  statement  as  it  stands  is  true 
of  law  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  therefore  to  be 

taken  in  a  very  general  sense;  yet  probably  Paul  is  thinking 
only  of  divine,  not  of  divine  and  human  law.  See  special  note 
on  Nd/i09,V  2  (b),p.  456,butc/.V4,p.459.  The  absence  of  the 
article  probably  marks  the  noun  as  indefinite  (not,  as  usually 
in  Paul,  qualitative) ;  consistently  with  the  rhetorical  figure  he 
thinks  of  a  conceivable  plurality  of  divine  laws  and  denies  that 
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there  is  any  law  against  such  things.  This  would  have  been 
expressed  with  emphasis  by  the  words  eo-nv  ovBeh  v6fio<;  (cf. 

I  Cor.  6^  Rom.  80,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  not  to  use  an  emphatic  form.  Cf.  Rom.  2^^  3^2.  On  /caret, 
“against,”  see  on  v.^h  ra)v  tolovtcov  is  probably  generic,  de¬ 
noting  the  class  of  which  aydirr]  .  .  .  iy/cpdreca  are  examples 
as  against  the  class  denoted  by  ra  Toiavra  in  v.^b  Cf.  on  that  v. 

24,  ol  §€  Tov  ')^pLO‘Tov  Tt^ctov  t^v  adpfcoL  icTTavpcoaav  aw 
rot?  TraOripaaiv  Kal  rats  e'wi6vpCai<^.  “and  they  that  belong 
to  the  Christ,  Jesus,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  dispositions 
and  its  desires.”  rov  'Ir^aov  is  a  possessive  genitive 

{cf.  3^3  I  Cor.  3^^  15^0,  and  ot  .  .  .  'Irjaov  are  those  who  are  j 
in  Christ  Jesus  (v.®),  who  walk  by  the  Spirit  (v.^O  and  are  led  | 
by  the  Spirit  (v.^^;  cf.  Rom.  <5-apxa  has  the  same  j 

meaning  as  the  o-dp^  of  vv.^®- the  force  in  men  that  makes  ^ 
for  evil,  and  icrravpcoaav  refers  to  the  act  by  which  they  put  ' 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  that  force  over  their  conduct  {cf.  i 
Rom.  61).  The  addition  of  cri);/  roT?  .  .  .  eTrt^uptat?  emphasises 
the  completeness  of  the  extermination  of  this  evil  force,  in  that 
not  only  its  outward  fruits  are  destroyed,  but  its  very  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  desires  put  to  death.  Combined  with  v.^^  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  Sc  continuative,  the  sentence  conveys  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  who  are  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  live  by  the 
Spirit,  will  not  fail  morally  or  come  under  condemnation,  since 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  fulfil  the  requirements  of  law,  and  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh,  which  shut  one  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
they  will  not  do,  the  flesh  and  its  desires  being  put  to  death. 

The  unusual  combination  xou  ^puToO  Tif)jou  (found  elsewhere  only 
in  Eph.  3O  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  compound  Xptaroa  'ItqjoQ  with 
the  article  prefixed,  there  being  no  previous  instance  nearer  than  v.» 
of  XptJTbc;  alone,  to  which  the  demonstrative  article  might 

refer;  it  is,  rather,  the  titular  voO  the  Christ,  with  T-rjaoO  in 

apposition.  It  is  probably  otherwise  in  Eph.  3^  the  reference  there 
being  to  the  closely  preceding  220.  See  detached  Note  on  Titles  and 
Predicates  of  Jesus,  III  3.  On  the  omission  of  TtjjoG  by  some  Western 
authorities,  see  textual  note  on  2^*. 

The  aorist  laiaupwaav,  since  it  afiirms  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  as  a 
past  fact  in  the  experience  of  all  who  are  of  the  Christ,  but  assigns  the 
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act  to  no  specific  point  of  time,  is  best  translated  by  the  English  per¬ 
fect.  On  the  use  of  the  word,  see  note  on  axaupoc;  and  araupdw,  31.  The 
verb  is  used  figuratively  in  N.  T.  here  and  in  only;  but  cf.  2*°: 
XptGTo)  cuveaxaupwiiai.  Rom.  6*i  6  xi:Xaio<^  ■fjpiwv  avGpcoxot;  auvsGzocupuOyj. 
Col.  35;  vsxpwaaTs  ouv  zd  iiiXrj  zd  exl  Tij?  xopve^av,  etc.  The 
choice  of  axaupoto  in  preference  to  other  verbs  signif>dng  “to  put 
to  death  ”  suggests  that  it  is  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  which  has 
impelled  us  to  slay  the  power  within  us  that  makes  for  unrighteous¬ 
ness.  Cf.  Rom.  6*'^^  and  the  notes  on  220,  where,  however,  a  somewhat 
different  use  is  made  of  the  figure  of  crucifixion. 

On  the  meaning  of  xaBrj^zocatv,  see  below,  and  on  IxtOupifatq,  see  v.‘*. 
The  article  with  both  words  is  restrictive,  and  serves  to  mark  the 
xa0T}[xa  and  excOupita  as  those  of  the  odp^  just  spoken  of  above;  for 
these  words  are  in  themselves  of  neutral  significance  morally,  and  it 
could  not  be  said  of  the  dispositions  and  desires  generally  that  they 
that  are  Christ’s  have  put  them  to  death.  On  this  use  of  the  article, 
where  the  English  would  require  a  possessive,  which  is  rather  rare  in 
N.  T.,  see  Kiihner-Gerth,  461.  2;  G.  949;  Butt.  127.  26;  Mt.  17*^  Gal.  6* 
(xb  /.a6xT3;xa  and  zhv  sTspov),  and  the  exx.  of  zhv  xXtjgiov  there  cited. 

riaOTj^xa  (xaaxw)  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Soph,  down,  usually 
in  the  plural.  Its  meanings  are:  (a)  “an  experience  in  which  one  is 
passive,  rather  than  active,”  distinguished  therefore  from  xotTjp.a  and 
eprov:  Plato,  Soph.  248C;  or  “experience”  in  general  without  emphasis 
on  the  element  of  passivity:  Ildt.  zd  U  [loi  xa0f]'4aTa  eovra 
dxdpizx  iiaOrjiiaTa  -^iyove:  “It  is  through  my  unpleasant  experiences 
that  I  have  learned”;  so,  probably,  also,  in  Plato,  Rep.  51  iD.  (b)  “a 
painful  experience,  a  misfortune,  disaster”:  Soph.  0.  C.  361;  Thuc.4. 48®; 
so  in  particular  of  a  sickness,  Plato,  Rep.  439D.  (c)  “a  disposition, 

tendency,  or  characteristic,  in  which  the  person  himself  is  passive,”  so 
in  contrast  with  ixdOrjpLa:  Xen.  Cyr.  3.  i”:  xd0T)iJ.a  dpa  z%c,  au  Xiysiq 

slvai  aa)9poauv73v,  wjxep  Xuxtjv,  ou  pu5:0Tj;jia:  “You  maintain  then  that 
sobriety  (discretion)  is  a  passive  quality  of  the  soul,  like  grief,  not  a 
thing  that  one  learns.”  Then,  also,  v/ithout  special  emphasis  on  the 
element  of  passivity;  hence  “disposition,”  “propensity,”  “impulse.” 
The  earliest  clear  instances  of  this  usage  are  apparently  in  Aristot. 
Poet.  6^  (1449  Rhet.  2.  22'^  (1396  b”);  Metaph.  4.  140  (1020  b”). 
(d)  of  material  bodies,  “magnitude,”  etc.,  “incident,”  “property,” 
“accident”:  Xrhlot.  Metaph.  i.  28  (9S2  b^s).  Respecting  the  relation 
of  xdOoq  and  xxOtjaa,  Bonitz  maintains  that  in  Aristotle’s  use  there  is 
no  certain  difference  of  meaning  {Ind-ex  Arist.  554  a««  $qq.]  they  are 
apparently  synonymous  in  Eth.  End.  2^  [1221]);  while  Bernays,  Aristo- 
teles  iiher  Wirkung  der  Tragodie,  pp.  149,  194-6,  holds  that  xd0oq  is 
the  condition  of  one  who  is  xdaxfi^v,  and  denotes  an  emotion  unexpect¬ 
edly  breaking  forth  and  passing  away;  xdi;073;j,a,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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the  condition  of  one  who  is  xaO-r^'n/.os,  and  denotes  an  inherent  quality 
which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  manifest  itself;  in  short,  that  TuaSoq  is  an 
emotion  (passion),  TciiOTQjxQc  a  disposition. 

Down  to  Aristotle,  at  least,  zi:0T]jLa  seems  clearly  a  neutral  term, 
morally.  Cf.  his  list  of  forty-two  ttczGiq  (  =  xa6T^^aTa  in  Eth.  End.  2^ 
[1220/.]).  Aristotle  includes  I'Xso?  and  96^0?  under  both  xa0o<;  (Eth. 
Nic.  25  (4)  [1105  b.  passim])  and  xaGiQixa  {Poet.  6*  [1449  b**]),  and  with¬ 
out  implying  {contra  Cremer)  that  these  are  evil. 

na0T)Exa  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx.  xaOot;  occurs  in  Job  30®^  Prov.  25®® 
in  the  sense  of  ‘‘pain,"  “discomfort."  It  is  frequent  in  4  Mac.,  where 
it  signifies  “feeling,"  “emotion,"  of  which  the  writer  (under  Stoic 
influence?)  says  the  two  most  comprehensive  classes  are  pleasure  and 
pain  (1®°),  and  under  which  he  includes  desire  and  Joy,  fear  and  sorrow, 
excitement  (GupLo?),  haughtiness,  love  of  money,  love  of  glory,  conten¬ 
tiousness,  gluttony  (i®^^*)>  sexual  desire  (2®),  yet  also  the  love  of  life 
and  fear  of  pain  (6®b*  cf.  preceding  context,  7^“),  as  well  as  the  admirable 
love  of  brothers  one  for  another  (14O  and  of  a  mother  for  her  children 
(15^’  ^®).  All  these,  the  writer  maintains,  it  is  the  function  of  reason 
and  piety  not  to  uproot,  but  to  control  (3* '5,  etfreq.).  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  xiOot;  is  for  this  writer  neither  distinctly  sensual  nor  utterly 
evil. 

The  three  N.  T.  instances  of  x4:0oq  (Rom.  Col.  3®  i  Thes.  4®) 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  Paul  xa0oq  signified  passion  in  a  bad  sense, 
and  especially  perhaps  sensual  passion,  for,  though  always  shown  by 
the  context  to  refer  to  gross  sensual  passion,  in  only  one  case  is  it  felt 
necessary  to  add  a  defining  word  to  indicate  this  limitation  of  meaning. 

In  N.  T.  xa0T3^a  is  used  fourteen  times  (Rom.  2  Cor.  i®,  etc.) 
with  the  meaning  “suffering";  it  refers  to  that  of  Christ  and  of  others; 
and  this  is  also  the  meaning  in  the  only  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Patr.  Ap.:  Clem.  Rom.  2^;  Ign.  Smyrn.  51.  In  Rom.  7®,  xol  xxOiQ^KTa 
Twv  a^xapTtwv  xa  Bta  xoQ  vopiou,  and  the  present  passage,  the  meaning 
is  evidently  akin  to  the  meaning  (c)  in  classical  usage.  Nor  is  there  any 
clear  evidence  that  warrants  us  in  going  beyond  the  Aristotelian  mean¬ 
ing.  Apparently  xa0T]aa  means  for  Paul  “  disposition,"  or  “  propensity," 
rather  than  an  outbreak  of  feeling,  and  is  in  itself  morally  neutral;  the 
moral  quality  being  in  Rom.  7®  expressed  by  xwv  daapxiwv  and  here 
by  the  article,  which  has  the  effect  of  an  added  xfi;  aapxo?.  The 
words  xd0Y)pLa  and  xd0oq  are  therefore  further  apart  in  N.  T.  than 
in  earlier  Greek,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  honourable  use  of 
x3!0TQpLa  in  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  fellow  men. 

25.  d  ^(oixev  TrvevjaarL^  irvevjJiaTL  Kal  aroL^dofxev.  “If  we 
live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also  walk.”  The  condi¬ 
tional  clause  (a  present  particular  supposition)  like  that  of 
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refers  to  a  present  possibility,  presumably  a  reality.  The  apos¬ 
tle  assumes  that  they  live  or  intend  to  live  by  the  Spirit,  and 
exhorts  them  to  make  this  manifest  in  conduct.  The  phrase 
^7jp  TrpevfiaTLj  which  he  has  not  previously  used,  he  nevertheless 
assumes  will  be  understood  by  his  readers  and  taken  as  sub¬ 
stantially  synonymous  with  those  already  employed  cf . 

V.®  and  2^0).  The  thought  expressed  by  TTPevixan  is  sub- 

l  stantially  the  same  as  that  of  eV  e/xot  Xpto-rd?,  Tvpevfxa  and 
Xptcrro?  being  for  the  apostle  synonymous  from  the  point  of 
,  view  of  experience.  See  on  4^  Of  the  three  expressions,  Trvev- 
i  jjLaTL  TrepLirareiTe  of  Trvevixari  ayeade  of  and  fwpei' 
j  TvvevixaTi  here,  the  first  emphasises  conduct,  the  second  con- 
;  formity  of  will  to  the  Spirit’s  leading,  and  the  third  vital  spiri- 
j  tual  fellowship,  mystical  union.  Assuming  that  they  are  in 
/  such  fellowship,  he  bases  on  it  an  exhortation  to  the  first-named, 
conduct,  expressing  this,  however,  by  the  word  aroix^pev  (see 
below)  instead  of  using  'Kepnzardv  as  in  v.i®.  That  he  should 
exhort  men  who  live  by  the  Spirit  to  do  the  things  which  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  life  by  the  Spirit  to  produce  {cf.  vv.^  is 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle,  who  constantly  combines 
the  conception  of  morality  as  the  product  of  a  divine  force 
working  in  men  with  the  thought  of  the  human  will  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  force  in  producing  it.  Cf.  Phil,  Rom.  6^-^  and 


On  xv£6txaTi  cf.  on  v.i«;  the  dative  is  a  dative  of  means.  The  noun 
being  anarthrous  is  qualitative.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  conveying  the  figure  of  walking 

{cf.  xspixaTstTe  in  v.‘*)  in  a  row,  refers  chiefly  to  external  conduct  in 
contrast  with  inner  life,  (so  Philippi,  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief.),  or  having 

as  its  basal  meaning  “to  stand  in  a  row,”  refers  to  conformity,  agree¬ 
ment  (so  Dalmer  and  Cremer,  following  Buddeus).  The  lexicographi¬ 
cal  evidence  is  hardly  decisive,  but  the  N.  T.  exx.  favour  the  view 
that  axot^ew  sometimes,  at  least,  suggested  the  figure  of  walking 
(Rom.  4^2)  or  of  walking  in  a  straight  line,  and  meant  “to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standard,”  “to  behave  properly”  (Acts  21^*).  But  in  chap. 
6**  Phil.  3'*  either  this  meaning,  or  the  meaning  “to  conform  to, 
would  be  suitable.  For  the  present  passage  this  meaning,  “to  walk 
(in  a  straight  line),”  “to  conduct  one’s  self  (rightly),”  is  distinctly  more 
appropriate;  the  apostle  in  that  case  exhorting  his  readers  who  claim 
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to  live  by  the  Spirit  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  by  conduct  controlled 
by  the  Spirit.  The  thought  is  similar  to  that  of  i  Cor.  and  Phil. 

315. 


26.  fyivoyiieQa  Kevodo^oiy  uWtjXov^  TTpoKoXoviievoLy  aWr)- 
XoL?  (jydovovvref;.  “Let  us  not  become  vain-minded,  provoking 
one  another,  envying  one  another.^^  This  sentence,  following 
the  preceding  without  connective,  expresses  negatively  one 
element  or  consequence  of  that  which  is  positively  expressed 
in  'KvevixaTi  aroix^pev.  Walking  by  the  Spirit,  let  us  not  put 
false  estimates  on  things,  and  thus,  on  the  one  side,  provoke  or 
challenge  our  fellows  to  do  things  they  hesitate  to  do,  or,  on 
the  other,  envy  our  fellows  who  dare  to  do  what  we  do  not 
venture  to  do.  The  two  parts  of  the  exhortation  doubtless 
have  reference  to  two  classes  in  the  churches  of  the  Galatians. 
Those  who  fancied  that  they  had  attained  unto  freedom  and 
Avere  in  danger  of  converting  their  freedom  into  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh  (v.^^),  whose  Kei^oSo^ia  took  the  form  of  pride  in  their 
fancied  possession  of  liberty  to  act  without  restraint,  would 
be  tempted  to  challenge  (TTpoKaKeLaQaL)  their  more  timid  or 
more  scrupulous  brethren,  saying,  e,  g.,  “We  dare  do  these 
things  that  the  law  forbids;  are  you  afraid  to  do  them?’^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  scrupulous  would,  while  not  quite 
daring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these,  yet  be  tempted  to 
regard  this  spurious  liberty  of  their  fellow-Christians  as  a  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  to  look  at  them  with  env}q  wishing  that  they 
felt  the  same  freedomx.  Cf.  the  similar,  though  not  quite  identi¬ 
cal,  situation  more  fully  reflected  in  i  Cor.,  chap.  8,  where  the 
apostle  addresses  especially  those  who  Avith  conceit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  act  regardless  of  the  Av^ell-being  of  their  more  timid  or 
more  scrupulous  brethren;  and  that  set  forth  in  Rom.,  chap.  14, 
AALere,  however,  the  relation  of  the  two  parties  is  not  as  here, 
that  one  challenges  and  the  other  envies,  but  that  one  despises 
and  the  other  judges.  As  in  those  cases  the  apostle  prescribes 
Christian  love  as  the  corrective  of  the  divisive  evils,  so  here  he 
prescribes  Avalking  by  the  Spirit,  the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  etc. 
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The  relation  of  this  verse  to  what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  is 
similar  to  that  of  v.'  to  its  context;  it  is  the  conclusion  of  what  pre¬ 
cedes  and  the  introduction  to  what  follows.  Yet  it  is  the  former  con¬ 
nection  that  is  closest,  and  the  greater  paragraph  division  should  be 
made,  not  as  in  WH.,  Stage,  Zahn,  between  vv.^*  and  or  as  in  Mey. 
Weizs.  Stapfer,  between  vv.25  and  but  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
as  in  AV.  Tdf.  Ell.  Ltft.  Segond,  Sief.  ERV.  ARV.  make  a  paragraph 
both  her2  and  at  the  beginning  of  v. 

The  dative  (xXkrfkotq  before  90oyouvT£q  is  attested  by  HACDFG^KL 
al.  pier.  Clem.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam.  On  the  other  hand,  BG*P  al.  25 
Clem.  Chr.  Thdrt.  cod.  Oec.  read  iXXiQXou?.  The  latter,  despite  its 
strong  support,  is  so  contrary  to  known  usage  that  it  must  be  suppo.sed 
to  be  a  corruption  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  aXXfjXou?. 

K=v6Bo^O(;  (like  its  cognates  x£voSo^(a  and  x£vo8o^£(i>)  is  a  word  of 
later  Greek,  appearing  first  in  Polyb.  3.  i*;  27.  6^2,  where  it  is  associated 
with  aXo!i;(;ov,  then  in  this  passage,  the  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  in  Did. 
3®,  where  to  be  (ptXdtpYupoq  or  x£v6Bo^o<;  is  said  to  lead  to  theft: 
T^xvov  p,ou,  yEou  exstSf)  xb  <p£0a;xa  £{? 

xXoxTQv,  9cXd:pYupo(;  (jlyjSe  xsvoSo^oc;'  ex  ydp  toutwv  axcivTwv 

xXoxal  y£vvd)VTat.  xEvoSo^fa  is  more  frequent,  occurring  in  Polyb. 
3.  818;  Wisd.  14*®;  4  Mac.  2*®  8*®-  Philo,  Afut.  nom.  96  (15);  Leg. 
ad  Gaium,  114  (16);  Phil.  2»;  Clem.  Rom.  35®;  Ign.  Philad.  ii;  Alagn. 

Herm.  Aland.  8*;  Sim.  8.  9*;  Galen,  Tiiend.  valetud.  6  (quoted  by 
Zahn,  following  Wetstein),  ^tXortpi^ac;  ijv  dvopLal^oujtv  ol  vuv  *'EXX7]V£<; 
X£voSo^tav. 

In  several  of  these  passages  xsvoBo^i'a  is  associated  with  dXal^ovfa, 
“boastfulness.”  Suidas  defines  it  as  p(.aTxta  ziq  x£pl  exurou  oTTjatq. 
But  usage  shows  that  this  definition  is  not  quite  comprehensive  enough. 
The  noun  and  the  adjective  are  evidently  closely  related  in  meaning, 
and  x£v6Bo^o:;  means  “glorying  in  vain  things,”  “setting  value  on 
things  not  really  valuable,”  whether  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  desired.  It  is  the  almost  exact  antithesis  of  jw^pwv  and 
aoxppovtov,  which  mean  “seeing  things  as  they  are,  estimating  them  at 
their  true  value”  {cf.  Rom.  12®).  The  English  word  “vain”  expresses 
the  meaning  of  x£v6So^oc;  approximately,  but  as  commonly  used  refers 
more  especially  to  pride  in  petty  possessions  and  less  distinctly  sug¬ 
gests  the  desire  for  vain  things  not  yet  possessed.  “Vain-minded,”  if 
we  might  coin  an  English  word,  would  translate  x£v6Bo^o<;  exactly.* 

IlpoxxXeti),  though  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Ps.  Sol.  or  Patr.  Ap., 
in  the  Apocr.  only  in  a  variant  reading  in  2  Mac.  8”,  and  here  only  in 
N.  T.,  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down.  It  is  evidently 

♦  The  verb  KevoBoidto  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  somewhat  more  general  meaning  than  the 
noun  or  the  adjective,  signifying  to  hold  a  baseless  opinion  (of  any  kind) .  See  4  Mac.  5»8«; 
Mar.  Pol.  io>. 
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used  here  in  the  meaning  common  in  Greek  writers,  “to  call  forth/’ 
“to  challenge.” 

<^6ovea),  likewise  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  and  in  the  Apocr.  in  Tob. 
47.  16  only,  not  in  Ps.  Sol,  in  Patr.  Ap.  2  Clem,  is^only,  here  only 
in  N.  T.,  is  like  xpoxaX.  a  common  classical  word  from  Homer  down. 
Cf.  on  (f)66vo<;,  v.-‘. 


{c)  Exhortation  to  restore  those  who  fall,  and  to  bear 
one  another’s  burdens  (6^“0. 

Mindful  of  the  danger  that  not  all  those  who  purpose  to  live 
by  the  Spirit  mil  always  live  thus,  the  apostle  appends  to  the 
injunction  of  5^^  an  exhortation  to  those  who  live  by  the  Spirit 
to  restore  any  who  fall,  adds  exhortations  to  mutual  burden¬ 
bearing,  and  reminds  them  that  each  man  has  a  burden  of  his 
own. 

^Brethren j  if  a  man  be  nevertheless  overtaken  in  a  transgression^ 
do  ye  who  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness^ 
considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  he  tempted.  ^Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Christ.  ^For  if  any  one  think- 
eth  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  him¬ 
self.  ^And  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he 
have  his  ground  of  glorying  in  respect  to  himself,  and  not  in  respect 
to  his  fellow.  ^For  each  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

1.  ’A3eX<^06,  eav  Kal  TpoXrjfxcjid^  avOpoiiros  h  nvi  'wapairrah 
part,  vpels  ol  irveyparLKol  KarapTi^eTe  top  toiovtop  ip  irpevparL 
7rpaur77T09,  aKOTcop  aeavTOP,  prj  Kal  av  weipaady^.  “Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  nevertheless  overtaken  in  a  transgression,  do  ye 
who  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness, 
considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.”  This  sentence 
is  closely  connected  with  the  thought  of  chap.  5.  Recognising 
the  possibility,  too  sadly  proved  by  experience,  that  one  who 
has  chosen  the  life  by  the  Spirit  may  nevertheless  fall  into  sin, 
the  apostle  exhorts  those  members  of  the  community  who  have 
not  thus  fallen  to  care  for  him  who  has.  Despite  the  use  of 
dpdpcoTTo^  instead  of  a5eX(/)09  (cf.  1  Cor.  5^0  the  reference  is 
clearly  not  to  an  outsider  but  to  a  member  of  the  Christian 
community. 
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Zahn,  following  Hofmann,  connects  dB£X9o{  with  5*«.  So  also  Ws. 
^53X901  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  not  impossible  (see  v.‘8)  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  rather  infrequent  (315  Rom.  lo^  i  Cor. 
14*°  Phil.  313),  a  position  near  the  beginning  being  much  more  com¬ 
mon  than  either  (i”  412  511,  etfreq.).  But  a  position  at  the  end  of  such 
a  sentence  as  remote  from  any  pronoun  referring  to  the  persons 
addressed  (cf.  6^®;  Phm.’^;  also  Gal.  412)^  and  after  a  series  of  distinct 
phrases,  is  extremely  awkward,  and  unparalleled  in  Paul.  It  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  if  d33X9o{  had  been  intended  to  form  a  part  of  it 
would  have  stood  before  dXXifjXou?,  and  that  standing  where  it  does  it 
must  be  taken  with  what  follows  it,  as  in  3^5  and  other  examples  above. 

’Edv  (or  eO  v^oti  may  be  used  either  (a)  to  introduce  a  concessive  clause 
(2  Tim.  2®,  and  numerous  instances  of  el  -/.ocQ,  i.  c.,  a  condition  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  apodosis,  in  spite  of  which  the  apodosis  is 
or  will  be  fulfilled;  or  (b)  when  a  second  hypothesis  similar  to  a  preced¬ 
ing  one  is  introduced,  and  y.ai  therefore  means  “also”;  cf.  Lk.  iii® 
2  Cor.  1 1*5;  or  (c)  when  xat  is  intensive,  putting  emphasis  on  the  imme¬ 
diately  following  word  (Lk.  14®^),  or  suggesting  that  the  hypothesis  is 
in  some  sense  extreme;  thus  in  i  Cor.  7”-  2®  it  stands  in  a  protasis  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  condition  which  the  apostle  has  in  a  preceding  sentence  said 
ought  never  to  occur;  its  force  may  be  reproduced  in  English  by  an 
emphatic  form  (if  she  do  depart,  i  Cor.  711;  if  thou  dost  marry,  72®). 
Cf.  also  I  Pet.  3!^  The  first  use  is  excluded  in  the  present  case  by  the 
fact  that  the  clause  as  a  whole  is  not  oppositional;  without  the 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  xaTapTii;stv.  The  second  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  preceding  similar  supposition,  to  which  this 
could  be  additional.  The  third  possibility  alone  remains,  and  the 
intensive  force  of  xa(  is  doubtless  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
clause.  The  meaning  thus  yielded  perfectly  fits  the  context  and  con¬ 
stitutes  an  almost  perfect  parallel  to  the  use  of  el  v.olI  in  i  Cor.  7“.  x\s 
there  the  apostle,  having  forbidden  the  wife  to  depart  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  goes  on  to  say:  but  if  (nevertheless)  she  do  depart  (sdfcv  Se  xal 
TlwptjO^);  so  here,  having  in  52®  bidden  his  readers  walk  by  the  Spirit 
(axoixstv  xv£U[i.aTt)  and  in  52*  enforced  this  exhortation  by  negative 
injunctions,  he  now  deals  with  the  case  of  one  who  should  nevertheless 
fail  to  obey  this  injunction,  saying  in  effect:  “If  now  one  shall  never¬ 
theless  disregard  the  injunction  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  and  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  it  is  for  those  who  have  obeyed  the  injunction  (xvEupLaxtxof 
=  aTotxoOvT£<;  xv£6’kxaxt)  to  restore  such  a  one.” 

HpoXa^i^civa),  used  by  classical  writers  from  Sophocles  down  in  a 
variety  of  meanings,  does  not  occur  in  the  Lxx,  and  in  Apocr.  is  found 
only  in  Wisd.  17^^  and  as  v.  1.  in  17“.  In  the  latter  it  means  “to  antici¬ 
pate,  to  forecast.”  In  17^^  eX  x£  ydp  yEwpyb?  xt?  .  .  .  xpoXT3[J.99£l9 
[sc.  a?9vtSi(p  Y.Qc\  dxpoaSoxTQxq)  96^(p — cf.  v.i®]  x-^v  SuaciXuxxov  epi£v£v 
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devliYXYjv,  it  means  “to  overtake,”  “to  come  upon,”  or  “to  take  un¬ 
awares”  (not,  however,  “to  detect”).  See  also  Jos.  Bell.  5.79  (2^):  Stb 
5cal  TOTS  xpoXTf]90^vTe<;  01  *P(opLaiot  ’z<xlc,  slxov  (cited  by 

Sief.),  where  the  passive  clearly  means  “to  be  taken  by  surprise.”  In 
N.  T.  it  occurs  in  i  Cor.  where  it  means  “to  take  beforehand”; 
in  Mk.  14*,  where  it  means  “to  anticipate,  to  forestall”  (c/.  also  Ign. 
Eph.  3^  the  only  instance  in  Patr.  Ap.) ;  and  in  the  present  passage,  for 
which  no  meaning  is  so  probable  as  that  which  is  vouched  for  Wisd. 
17”;  ]os.Bell.  5.79  (2<),viz.,  “to  take  by  surprise,”  “to  seize  unawares” 
(so  Sief.)*  If  the  word  “overtake”  be  employed  in  translation  it 
should  be  understood  in  that  sense.  The  meaning  “to  detect,  to  dis¬ 
cover  one  in  an  act”  (Ell.  Alf.  Ltft.  Th.  and  not  a  few  others),  though 
not  an  improbable  derivative  from  the  meaning  “to  take  by  surprise,” 
is  not  attested  by  any  observed  instance  and  is  not  required  by  this 
context.  When  with  this  interpretation  of  xpoX.  is  combined  the  view 
that  Y.(xi  throws  its  emphasis  on  x?oX.,  giving  the  meaning,  “If  one  be 
even  detected  in  a  fault,  etc.,”  it  yields  a  thought  wholly  inharmonious 
with  the  context.  See  above  on  ef  y.a(. 

n3jp(ixTa)pLa,  a  late  word  meaning  literally  “a  fall  beside,”  but  used 
by  Polybius,  in  whom  the  first  observed  instances  occur,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  “a  false  step,  a  blunder,”  is  used  in  the  Lxx  for  various  words 
meaning  “sin,”  and  with  similar  force  in  Apocr.  In  N.  T.  it  is  used 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  in  speaking  of  forgiveness,  and  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  Rom.  4^®  5‘®-  etc.  Between  biblical  and  non-biblical  usage 
there  seems  little  difference,  except  that  in  the  biblical  writers  it  has 
a  more  strictly  ethical  sense.  The  exx.  in  Paul  show  that  the  word 
retained  for  him  the  suggestion  of  its  etymological  sense,  “a  falling 
beside,  a  failure  to  achieve”  (see  esp.Rom.  ii"-  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  in  the  present  passage  there  is  an  intended  antithesis 
to  cToixwasv  “walk  in  a  straight  line,  conform  to  a  standard.”  Iv  is 
figuratively  spatial,  meaning  “in  the  midst  of,”  “in  the  act  of.  Cf. 
I  Thes.  2*  and  Th.  s.  v.  I.  5. 

01  xveu^aTtxot  here  evidently  refers  to  those  who  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  vv.i®"^*,  live  by  the  Spirit,  walk  by  the  Spirit,  as  against 
those  who,  failing  to  do  so,  are  still  following  the  £xi0u;x(a  ty)?  aapxoq 
{cf.  I  Cor.  3':  oux  -^BuvtjOtjv  'Xa>.Tjaat  6ixtv  d)?  xveuEJ.aTixoi?  dXV  wq 
aapxtvoiq),  or  as  against  both  the  latter  and  those  who  are  living  uxb 
vbpLov  {cf.  4.'*).  On  xv£upLaTtx6<;  in  general,  see  Th.  s.  v.  and  Burton, 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  p.  204. 

KaTapTiXfo,  found  in  classical  authors  from  Herodotus  down,  and 

♦The  passages  cited  for  the  meaning  “to  overtake”  (as  of  one  pursuing  a  fugitive)  by 
Meyer,  do  not  show  it.  Xen.  Cyr.  5. 19;  7-  71  Theophr.  H.  pi.  8.  i>;  Polyb.  31.  23";  Diod-  Sic. 
17.  73  all  show  the  meaning  “to  get  the  start  of,”  “to  outdistance”  (used  of  the  pursued,  not 
of  the  pursuer)  quite  the  opposite  of  “overtake.”  Tn  Strabo  16.  4“  fin.  the  meaning  is  “  to 
seize  beforehand”  or  possibly  “to  anticipate,”  as  in  i  Cor.  ii«. 
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not  infrequently  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.,  and  Patr.  Ap.,  has  in  general  three 
meanings:  (i)  “to  repair,”  “to  restore”  (to  a  former  good  condition): 
Mk.  (2)  “to  prepare,”  “to  fit  out”:  Heb.  10*:  (3)  “to  perfect”- 
Heb.  1321.  Here  evidently  used  in  the  first  sense,  ethically  understood. 
On  xbv  TotouTov  (this  man,  being  such),  cf.  on  xd  xotauxa,  521. 

Of  the  phrase  ev  xveujAaxt  xpauxigxoc;  two  interpretations  are  possi¬ 
ble:  (a)  xveutxa  may  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  qualitatively  spoken  of  as 
in  vv.i®-  25;  in  that  case  xpauxYjxo?  is  a  genitive  of  connection  denot¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  {cf.  xveOpLa  uloOsatczc;, 
Rom.  8J5),  and  sv  marks  its  object  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  action 
takes  place  and  by  which  its  character  is  determined,  as  in  i  Thes. 

I  Cor.  12®  etfreq.  Cf.  4*,  and  note  that  xpauxrj?  is  named  in  52*  among 
those  qualities  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Observe,  also,  the 
connection  in  that  case  with  xveu|jLaxixo{,  the  intimation  being  that 
those  who  possess  the  Spirit  shall  by  virtue  of  that  possession  and  the 
gentleness  which  it  creates,  restore  the  offender,  (b)  xvsGfxa  xpaux-rjxoi; 
may  denote  a  human  spirit,  characterised  by  gentleness,  xpauxTjxoc; 
being  a  genitive  of  characteristic,  and  Iv  marking  its  object  as  that 
with  which  one  is  furnished  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  action 
takes  place.  See  Rom.  7*,  ev  xacvdx-rjxt  xve6pLaxo<;,  but  esp.  i  Cor.  421; 
ev  I'XOg)  xpbq  u;j.dq  1)  ev  dydxn  xveupiax{  xe  xpauxirjxoq;  in  view 

of  these  passages,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  closely  parallel  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  second  interpretation  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  On  the 
meaning  of  xpaOxigxoq,  see  on  523.  The  emphasis  is  here  evidently  upon 
the  quality  of  considerateness. 

Sxoxlo),  a  classical  word  from  Homer  down,  signifying  “to  look  at,” 
“to  observe,”  is  used  in  N.  T.  in  Lk.  meaning  “to  take  heed,” 
and  by  Paul  in  Rom.  16”  2  Cor.  4*8  Phil.  2*  3”,  always  with  a  direct 
object  in  the  accusative  and  in  the  sense  “to  consider,”  “to  observe,” 
“to  give  heed  to”;  for  what  purpose,  whether  to  avoid,  or  to  promote, 
or  to  honour,  lies  entirely  in  the  context.  Cf.  Esth.  2  Mac.  4®;  Clem. 
Rom.  siq  Mar.  Pol.  12.  The  change  to  the  singular  after  the  plural 
dSeXqjol,  common  also  in  classical  writers  (Kiihner-Gerth,  371.  5  b)  serves 
to  make  the  exhortation  more  pointed.  Cf.  the  similar  change  of 
number  in  46-  \ 

MV)  y.al  aCi  xstpaaG^q  may  be  (a)  a  clause  of  purpose  after  axoxwv 
asaux6v  (Butt.  p.  242),  or  (b)  an  object  clause  after  axoxwv  as  a  verb  of 
effort  (BMT  206),  cj£aux6v  being  in  that  case  proleptic  and  pleonastic 
(see  I  Cor.  i6‘®),  or  (c)  a  clause  of  fear,  the  verb  of  fearing  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  thought  (BMT  225).  The  last  is  the  most  probable,  for  it  is 
against  (a)  that  the  purpose  of  axoxwv  as  here  referred  to  is  manifestly 
not  so  much  to  avoid  falling  into  temptation  as  to  render  one  consid¬ 
erate  in  dealing  with  those  who  do  so  fall;  and  against  (b)  that  Paul 
elsewhere  constantly  uses  oxoxIg),  not  as  a  verb  of  effort,  but  in  the 
sense  “to  consider,  observe.” 
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nctpd«t;(i>  (from  Homer  down;  occurring  frequently  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr., 
and  occasionally  in  Patr.  Ap.),  meaning  properly  “to  try,”  “to  test,” 
in  whatever  way  or  for  whatever  purpose,  is  often  used  in  N.  T.  (not 
so  in  the  Lxx  or  Apocr.)  in  the  sense  “to  solicit  to  sin”  (note  especially 
the  title  of  Satan,  6  Mt.  4^  i  Thes.  3^;  cf.  i  Cor.  79,  and 

sometimes  pregnantly  carrying  with  it  the  implication  of  yielding, 
also.  So  in  i  Cor.  75,  and  so  here  also,  since  that  which  is  feared  is 
manifestly  not  temptation,  but  the  sin  which  is  likely  to  result  from  it. 


2.  ’AXXtJXwj'  ra  ^dpr)  ^aard^cre,  koX  ovtcos  dvaTr\rjpd)(Tare 
Tov  vopov  Tov  ')(^piaTov.  “Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  the  Christ.^’  The  reference  of  ra  ^dprj  is  clearly 
to  that  especially  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz., 
the  burden  of  temptation  and  possible  ensuing  sin.  This  bur¬ 
den  they  are  to  share,  each  bearing  the  o therms.  Yet  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  underlies  the  injunction,  and  so  in  a  sense  the  injunc¬ 
tion  itself,  applies  to  burdens  of  any  kind.  The  position  of 
dWT^Xcop  makes  it  emphatic.  On  the  force  of  vdpov^  see  de¬ 
tached  note  Nojuos,  V.  2.  (d),  p.  459.  On  tov  xP^(ttov^  see  de¬ 
tached  note  on  The  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  395,  and 
concluding  discussion  under  B,  p.  398.  See  also  P  Col.  3^®.  By 
“  the  law  of  the  Christ^’  Paul  undoubtedly  means  the  law  of  God 
as  enunciated  by  the  Christ;  just  as  the  law  of  Moses  (Lk.  2^3 
Acts  13^®)  is  the  law  of  God  as  put  forth  by  Moses.  By  the 
use  of  the  official  term  tov  ^piaTov  in  preference  to  Tr/crou 
or  even  XpLarov,  the  authoritative  character  of  the  promulga¬ 
tion  is  suggested.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  apostle  conceived 
of  the  law  put  forth  by  the  Christ  as  consisting  not  in  a  body  of 
statutes,  but  in  the  central  and  all-inclusive  principle  of  love; 
though  whether  in  his  present  reference  to  that  law  he  had  in 
mind  its  content,  or  thought  simply  of  the  law  of  God  set  forth 
by  the  Christ,  can  not  be  decided  with  certainty.  Whether  he 
is  here  thinking  of  this  law  as  having  been  promulgated  by 
Jesus  while  on  earth  and  known  to  him,  Paul,  through  the 
medium  of  those  who  followed  Jesus  before  his  death,  or  as 
communicated  through  his  Spirit,  there  is  likewise  no  wholly 
decisive  indication.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  former  is  the 
case,  this  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  the  apostle  refers 
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to  teaching  of  Jesus  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Twelve 
or  their  companions.  Cf.  i  Cor.  Thes.  (?) 

WH.  read  dtvaTuXTQpwaaTs  with  ^^ACDKLNP  al.  pier.  Syr.  (hard.) 
Arm.  Clem.  Bas.  Ephr.  Didym.  Ath.  Chr.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam. 
Following  BFG  d  f  g  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.)  Boh.  Eth.  Goth.  Prod.  Marc. 
Thdrt.  cod.  Tert.  Cyp.  Victorin.  Hier.  Aug.  Ambrst.  al.  Tdf.  adopts 
(ivax>.Y)?a)j£T£.  Neither  external  nor  internal  evidence  is  decisive,  but 
the  preponderance  of  the  latter  seems  in  favour  of  — aaxs.  The  fut.  is 
probably  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to  convert  the  second  imperative 
into  a  promissory  apodosis. 

The  words  and  are  common,  both  in  classical  and 

later  Greek,  ^apo?  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  applications,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically;  in  N.  T.  always  metaphorically,  and 
either  of  what  is  desirable  (2  Cor.  41’),  or  of  what  is  hard  to  be  borne 
(Acts  15*®  Rev.  2-*),  the  context  alone  indicating  the  specific  nature 
of  that  which  is  referred  to.  On  see  on  5*®.  The  reference 

here  is  evidently  not  simply  to  endurance  (enforced  and  reluctant,  as 
in  5*®),  but  to  a  willing,  helpful,  sympathetic  sharing  of  the  burden 
{cf.  Rom.  15O,  the  element  of  willingness,  etc.,  lying,  however,  in  the 
context  rather  than  in  the  word  itself. 

’AvaxXTjpoG),  found  in  classical  writers  from  liuripides  down,  is  used 
in  the  Lxx  and  N.  T.  as  a  somewhat  stronger  term  for  xXrjpow,  both 
literally  and  tropical’y.  Cf.  note  on  xay]p6g),  5'^.  Here,  evidently, 
with  a  force  similar  to  that  in  Mt.  it  means  “to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of.”  See  ex.  of  its  use  with  reference  to  a  contract  in  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  s.  V.  On  ouT(i)c,  meaning  “in  this  way,  by  the  conduct  just 
enjoined,”  cf.  ^Mt.  3*®.  But  there  must  be  supplied  in  thought  some 
such  expression  as  “in  the  matter  of  another’s  burden,”  since  mutual 
burden-bearing  is  evidently  not  the  full  content  of  the  law  of  the 
Christ. 

3.  el  yap  SoKel  rt?  e2ua{  n  pr^oev  mv,  (ppevairara  eauroV* 
‘‘For  if  any  one  thinketh  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceive th  himself.”  Introduced  by  yap  this  sen¬ 
tence  gives  a  reason  for  the  injunction  of  v.2^,  oWtjXwu  ra  ^dpr] 
Paard^erej  and  implies  that  conceit,  thinking  one’s  self  to  be 
something  more  than  one  really  is,  tends  to  make  one  unwilling 
to  share  another’s  burden.  Conceiving  ourselves  to  have  no 
faults,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  have  faults  and 
refuse  to  make  their  shortcomings  any  concern  of  ours. 
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On  the  expression  SoxsTv  tc,  cf.  on  2**«.  Of  the  two  meanings 
with  which  usage  shows  the  expression  to  have  been  used,  the  context 
makes  it  evident  that  it  bears  one  in  2®  and  the  other  here,  meaning 
there  “to  be  esteemed  of  importance  (by  others),”  here  “to  esteem  one’s 
self  to  be  of  importance.”  Note  the  bearing  of  eauxov. 

On  the  use  of  [jlyjSsv  gSv  with  Boxsiv  elva{  xt,  cf.  Plato,  Apol.  41E, 
l(iv  Boxwjt  XI  slvsct,  {jt,Y]8sv  ovxs?.  The  participle  ov  is  concessive, 
expressing  a  condition  which  is  adverse  to  Soxsi,  etc.,  equivalent  to 
el  {lYjSsv  iaxi.  Otherwise  stated,  the  conditional  clause  and  the  par¬ 
ticipial  phrase  together  are  equivalent  to  si  Soxsi  xiq  elvzi  xi  xotl 
iaxi,  in  which  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  is  causal- 
conditional.  On  the  combination  of  causal  and  concessive  conditional 
elements,  see  comment  on  In  such  cases  iatj  is  the  regular  negative, 
both  in  classical  and  later  Greek.  BUT  485.  Against  the  connection 
of  (ISv,  as  a  causal  participle,  with  the  apodosis  ^psvaxax^  (Zahn)  the 
negative  (x-rj  is  not  decisive,  but  the  implied  affirmation  that  no  man  is 
anything  and  that  any  man  who  thinks  himself  to  be  something  de¬ 
ceives  himself,  imports  into  the  sentence  a  harshness  of  judgment  that 
is  not  warranted  by  the  context  or  the  apostle’s  other  utterances.  Cf. 
esp.  Rom.  12^^-  Phil.  2^^-. 

d>?svaxaxcio)  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  extant  Greek  literature 
and  here  only  in  N.  T.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  or  Patr. 
Ap.,  but  first  after  Paul,  so  far  as  noted,  in  Galen,  Ilesych.  (L.  &  S.) 
and  eccles.  and  Byzant.  writers  (Th.).  (ppevaxaxKjg  is  found  in  Tit.  i^®, 
paxatoX6Yoi  ‘/.ctl  9pcvaxaxai,  “vain  talkers  and  deceivers,”  which  is 
quoted  in  the  longer  recension  of  Ign.  Trail.  6.  This  noun  appears 
also  in  a  papyrus  (Grenfell,  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment,  Oxford, 
1896,  p.  2)  said  by  Grenfell  to  be  not  later  than  100  A.  D.  The  Greek 
of  the  passage  is  obscure,*  but  the  word  ippsvaxdxT];  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  former  lover  seems  clearly  to  mean  “deceiver,”  not  as 
Blass  affirm^;  (Bl.-D.  119.  2),  “one  who  deceives  his  owm  mind,”  “con¬ 
ceited.”  The  noun  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  or  Patr.  Ap.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  cf.  Jas.  i’«,  dtxxxwv  xapStav  eajxoii  anc  such 
compounds  as  (ppsyoOeXyt]?  (heart-charming).  (ppsvoy.Xoxoqt  (heart¬ 
stealing,  deceiving),  vopLoBiSda>c,3:Xo9,  sxcpoBtoacy.aXeiv,  elBwXoXaxpta, 
elSwXoXaxpstv  (Hermas,  cited  by  Bl.-D.  119.  2),  which  indicate  that  it 
means  to  deceive  the  mind,  and  that  it  differs  from  dxaxdw  in  that  it  is 
more  intensive,  as  dxax^v  y.ap8t:?v  sauxoG  is  a  stronger  expression  for 


*  <TVVoh-r\yhv  Ixw  to  ttoAu  irOp  to  Iv  rfj  ^vxr)  fiov  /caid/xci/ov  ravTo.  fj.e  dSt/cet,  TauTa  p.« 
bSvva  6  4>f)evana.Tri<;  6  rrpb  Tou  p-iya.  ^povtov,  /cat  6  tijv  /cuTrptv  ou  <|»dp.ei/09  elvat  rou  epav  p.ot 
alriav  (or  Tronjrptav  or  p-eracriau) ,  ovk  (or  ay)  yjyeyKe  \iay  rrjy  (or  Trayrioy)  TVXoCtrav 
aSiKiay. 

t  </)pet'0^Aa/3i]'9,  exceptionally  among  such  compounds  of  (l>pvy  is  passive,  “  injured  in  under¬ 
standing,  insane.” 
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self-deception  than  dcxocrciv  Ijcutov.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  taking 
the  verb  as  itself  reflexive  in  that  it  is  here  accompanied  by  £auT6v. 

4.  TO  be  epyov  iavrov  So/ctju a J'erco  €KacFTc<;^  Kal  Tore  el? 
eavrbv  pouov  to  Kav'^rjfxa  e^ei  Kal  ovk  els  tov  €Ttpov^  “And 
let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  his 
ground  of  glorying  in  respect  to  himself  and  not  in  respect  to 
his  fellow/'  This  sentence  being,  like  v/,  a  command,  be  joins 
it  not  to  v/  {ovv  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  appropriate 
particle),  but  to  v/,  or,  better,  to  vv/-  ^  taken  together.  The 
self-deceived  man  may  boast  of  his  superiority  to  the  man  who 
has  fallen  into  a  fault,  not  perceiving  his  own  real  condition. 
He  has  in  reality  ground  of  glorying  only  in  respect  to  his  fellow 
and  his  shortcomings.  But  the  man  who  tests  himself  has  his 
ground  of  glorying,  whatever  that  be,  in  respect  to  himself. 
C/.  Mt. 

WH.  bracket  Ixatj-ro?  on  the  basis  of  its  omission  by  B  Sah.  But  the 
omission  is  so  easily  explainable  as  in  both  cases  a  wholly  inadvertent 
error,  that  even  the  measure  of  doubt  expressed  by  the  bracket  seems 
hardly  justifiable. 

On  the  use  of  spyov,  meaning  “what  one  achieves,  the  result  of  one’s 
effort,”  cf.  I  Cor.  312-15,  eauToO  is  here,  as  usually  in  N.  T.,  emphatic. 
C/.  I  Cor.  13®  2  Cor.  loi^. 

a  frequent  word  in  classical  writers  from  Herodotus  down, 
in  the  Lxx,  and  in  N.  T.,  occurs  in  Paul  in  the  three  senses:  (a)  “to 
test,”  “to  discriminate”:  i  Thes.  2^^  5”;  (b)  “to  approve”:  Rom.  1422; 

)  “to  think  best”:  “to  choose”:  Rom.  (so  also  Jos.  Ant.  2. 176  [7^]). 
xlere  clearly  in  the  first  sense.  C/.  esp.  i  Cor.  31®*-  1122. 

Tots,  though  doubtless  temporal,  “then,  when  he  shall  have  tested 
his  own  work,”  has  nearly  the  force  of  Spa,  as  in  5^1.  Cf.  i  Cor.  4®. 
A  protasis  may  be  mentally  supplied,  “if  his  work  shall  be  proved 
good,”  or  Tb  xauxTjp-a  may  mean  in  effect,  “his  ground  of  glorying, 
whatever  that  be,”  the  implication  in  such  case  being  that  he  who 
examines  himself  wll  not  fail  to  find  something  of  good  in  himself. 
On  eiq,  meaning  “in  respect  to,”  see  Rom.  420  2  Cor.  io^‘  {cf.  vv.^®-  i’, 
where  Iv  is  used  in  a  similar  relation,  but  expressing  strictly  basis  or 
ground  of  boasting)  Phil.  i®.  Note  the  emphatic  position  of  elq 
lauTbv  [xbvov  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  with  its  correlative 
sJc;  Tbv  Ixspov. 

KauxTQiAa,  found  in  Pindar,  but  not  observed  elsewhere  in  classical 
writers,  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  but  not  in 
Ps.  Sol.;  in  N.  T.  in  Heb.  3*  and  ten  times  in  Paul;  in  Patr.  Ap.  in 
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Clem.  Rom.  34^  only,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Heb.  3*.  It  is 
in  itself  a  less  opprobrious  term  than  the  English  word  “boast,”  refer¬ 
ring  rather  to  exultation,  gratulation,  without  the  implication  of  the 
English  word  that  it  is  excessive  or  unjustified.  Though  sometimes 
used  in  the  active  sense,  “boasting,  glorying”  (thus  in  the  proper 
sense  of  as  in  turn  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

in  2  Cor.  ii-  and  probably  in  Rom.  15”),  as,  for  example,  in  2  Cor.  51*, 
and  probably  in  i  Cor.  5®  Phil.  i*«  {contra  Mey.  Ell.,  who  maintain 
that  xauxTQPwc  never  has  this  sense),  yet  in  the  present  passage  stand¬ 
ing  as  the  object  of  it  naturally  demands  the  more  common  and 
proper  meaning,  “ground  of  glorying.”  C/.  Rom.  4^  2  Cor.  i“,  etc. 
The  use  of  elq  eaurdv  in  preference  to  Iv  eauT^  (cf.  Rom.  15^^  2  Thes. 
1*  and  note  above  on  elq  eauT6v)  favours,  indeed,  the  meaning  “glory¬ 
ing,”  since  dq  lauT6v  can,  strictly  speaking,  limit  only  the  element  of 
glorying,  xa6xiQac(;,  which  is  involved  in  xauxiQtJi-a,  “ground  of  glory¬ 
ing.”  Yet  such  a  limitation  of  an  element  of  a  word  of  complex  mean¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  the  proper  sense  of  xa6xTQtAa,  especially  as  e'iet  also 
calls  for  the  thought,  “ground  of  glorying.”  The  article  with  Y.oL()xt]\La 
is  restrictive,  “his  ground  of  glorying.”  It  emphasises  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  [JLovov.  He  is  to  have,  not  “a  ground  of  glorying  in  respect 
to  himself,”  but  “his  (only)  ground  in  respect  to  himself  alone.” 

Tbv  Hxepov  is  understood  by  Ell.  as  meaning  “the  other  one  with 
whom  he  is  contrasting  himself”;  and  this  interpretation,  making  the 
article  restrictive,  but  only  as  designating  the  individual  who  belongs 
to  an  imaginary  situation  presented  to  the  mind,  not  one  definitely 
named  in  the  context,  is  not  impossible  {cf.  Lk.  15**  »  Jn.  i6®‘)- 
But  Rom.  2>  13*  I  Cor.  4®  6^  29  1417  Phil.  2*  show  clearly  that 

6  sxepoc;  was  used  in  the  sense  of  “fellow,  neighbour”  {cf.  the  similar 
use  of  Tov  xXTjaiov  in  Mk.  12®®  Acts  7”  Rom.  13®®  Jas.  41^).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  quotations  from  the  Lxx  of  Lev.  19^*,  aou  is  always 
present,  Mk.  12®!,  etc.,  the  article  having  the  generic  indefinite  force, 
i.  e.,  making  the  noun  refer  not  to  the  whole  class  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Mk.  2”), 
but  to  any  member  whatever  of  the  class.  See  illustrations  of  this 
latter  use  in  the  cases  of  xbv  xXifjai'ov  without  aou  cited  above,  and 
in  Mt.  151  Acts  10®®  Gal.  41,  et  freq.  The  two  interpretations  differ 
only  in  that  if  the  article  is  restrictive  the  reference  is  to  the  particular 
imagined  wrong-doer  with  whom  one  compares  himself;  if  it  is  generic 
the  statement  is  more  general;  one’s  glor3dng  pertains  to  himself,  not 
to  his  {i.  e.,  any)  fellow.  The  usage  of  h  S-repo?  and  6  xXifjafov,  a 
synonym  of  b  iTspo?,  favours  the  latter  view. 

5.  e/cacTTo?  yap  to  'ihiov  <j>opTLOP  ^aardcrei.  ^'For  each 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.”  Between  ^oprfop  (used  by 
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Greek  writers  from  Aristotle  down,  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  and 
in  N.  T. ;  in  Acts  27'°  of  a  ship’s  cargo;  elsewhere,  Mt.  ii^o  23^ 
Lk.  ii^®  and  here,  figuratively  of  a  task  to  be  accomplished  or  a 
burden  borne  by  the  mind)  and  ^dpT]  (v.^)  no  sharp  distinction 
can  be  drawn.  Starting  with  the  exhortation  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens  (of  sin),  the  apostle,  having  enforced  this  by 
the  warning  against  self-deception  through  conceiving  that  it 
is  only  the  other  man  that  has  such  burdens  to  bear,  and  having 
bidden  each  one  test  himself,  now  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
such  testing  by  the  affirmation  that  every  man  has  his  own 
burden,  i.  e.,  of  weakness  and  sin.  The  paradoxical  antithesis 
to  v.2a  is  doubtless  conscious  and  intentional.  Cf.  Phil.  2^2,  13^ 
It  is  the  man  who  knows  he  has  a  burden  of  his  own  that  is 
willing  to  bear  his  fellow’s  burden. 

On  tBtoq  as  an  emphatic  possessive  instead  of  lauToO  or  o^x-sto?,  see 
Bl.-D.  286;  MNTG  87  J‘.  paardcjec  is  a  gnomic  future;  BMT  69. 

2.  Exhortations  having  a  less  direct  relation  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  the  epistle  (6®-^®). 

Having  dealt  with  the  several  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
the  judaisers  had  created  in  Galatia  by  their  criticism  of  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  Paul,  the  apostle  now,  as  in  most  of  his 
epistles,  but  more  briefly  than  usually,  adds  exhortations  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  general  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  churches. 
Dealing  first  with  the  support  of  teachers,  which  he  urges  on 
fundamental  grounds,  he  exhorts  them  to  persistence  in  doing 
good  work,  and  specifically  in  doing  good  to  their  fellows,  espe¬ 
cially  their  fellow-Christians. 

^And  let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  share  with  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things,  '^Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap;  ^because  he 
that  soweth  to  his  own  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  eternal. 
^And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  doing  that  which  is  good;  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  therefore  we  have  oppor¬ 

tunity,  let  us  do  that  which  is  good  towards  all,  but  especially 
towards  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 
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6.  Kotf'coj'eiTW  6e  6  Kar?j%ov/i€!'09  rov  \6'^ov  to)  KaTr)xovvTi 
iv  ^aaiv  hyo-doh.  “And  let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
share  with  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.”  The  thought 
of  mutual  burden  bearing,  more  or  less  present  throughout 
VV.2-S  perhaps  suggests  the  theme  of  this  v.,  but  no  more  than 
suggests  it;  the  subject  is  new,  having  no  direct  relation  to  the 
topic  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  C/ .  for  a  similar  example  of  pas¬ 
sage  to  a  new  division  of  the  subject,  yet  with  superficial  con¬ 
nection  with  what  immediately  precedes,  Rom.  6'“-.  On  the 
use  of  he  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  division  of  the  subject,  see 
Rom.  ii‘’  i6‘’’  “  I  Cor.  7“  8*.  The  expressions  0  KaTr,xovixevo<; 
and  xaTT/^oCyTi,  occurring  in  a  letter  so  early  in  the  apostolic 
age  as  this  one,  furnish  interesting  and  instructive  evidence  how 
soon  religious  teaching  became  an  element  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  fact  that  those  who  receive  in¬ 
struction  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
teacher  shows  that  such  teaching  in  all  probability  was  not 
undertaken  merely  as  a  voluntary  and  relatively  light  avocation 
(comparable  to  the  work  of  a  modern  Bible-class  teacher)  but 
occupied  in  preparation  for  it  and  the  work  itself,  if  not  the 
teacher’s  whole  time,  yet  enough  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  income  which  he  thus  sustained. 
In  short,  it  is  a  class  of  paid  teachers  to  which  this  verse  refers. 
The  article  with  both  Karvxovfitvo^  and  with  KarrixovvTi  is,  of 
course,  generic  indefinite,  designating  any  member  of  the  class; 
cf.  on  Tov  erepoi',  v.^.  On  the  teaching  class  in  the  early  church, 
cf.  I  Thes.  I  Cor.  12“  Eph.  4“  i  Tim.  On  its  existence 
in  the  second  century,  see  Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  in  the^  Prim¬ 
itive  Church,  pp.  345  /•'.  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity,  pp. 
333-366.  On  the  subject  of  such  teaching,  see  below  on  roi^ 
\6yov. 

Ell.  Ltft.  Zahn,  Tdf.  Welzs.  ERV.  and  ARV.  dissociate  this  verse 
from  the  preceding  by  a  paragraph  at  this  point,  and  connect  it 
with  the  following.  Stage,  Bous.  and  Segond  put  v.‘  by  itself.  WH. 
join  v.«  with  what  precedes,  making  a  half  paragraph  at  the  end  of  v.«; 
Weymouth  a  full  paragraph.  The  last-named  view  makes  this  sen¬ 
tence  an  appended  remark  on  a  subject  not  closely  connected  with 
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what  precedes;  the  second  isolates  it  both  from  what  precedes  and 
what  follows.  Neither  view  is  so  probable  as  that  which  finds  the 
suggestion  of  the  sentence  in  what  precedes  and  its  further  enforce¬ 
ment  in  vv.^-  «.  Thus  interpreted,  the  whole  passage  becomes  continu¬ 
ous  and  intelligible.  See  below  on  vv.^  *. 

Koivwvio),  used  by  classical  writers  from  Euripides  down,  in  the  Lxx, 
Apocr.  N.  T.  and  Patr.  Ap.,  means  in  general  “to  share,”  i.  c.,  “to 
be  a  partner  in”  (a  thing)  or  “with”  (a  person).  The  name  of  the 
person  with  whom  one  shares  is  in  the  dative,  if  expressed;  the  thing 
in  the  genitive,  in  the  dative,  or  after  a  preposition.  See,  e.  g.,  Plato, 
453A,  x,otvo)V£cv  Ttvt  £?<;  axavxa,  “to  be  a  partner  with  one  in 
respect  to  ev’^erything”;  Polyb.  31.26*,  xotvwvElv  tivi  x£pf 
Sir.  13’:  6  x,otvcovQ)v  uxEpiQipavw  6pioi(o6ifja£Tat  au-ry.  Most  commonly 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  receptive  side  of  the  partnership  or  fellow¬ 
ship,  i.  e.,  the  subject  is  chiefly  receptive.  Thus  in  Rom.  15=^,  £?  ya? 
'zolq  xvEupLaTtxoiq  auTwv  ExotvcivTQaav  xa  eGvtj,  i  Tim.  5”  Heb.  2^* 
I  Pet.  4”  2  Jn.  Yet  the  active  aspect  may  also  be  emphasised,  as 
in  Rom.  12“,  xatq  xpEfatc;  xoiv  dytwv  xQtv(ovouvT£<;.  Barn.  19*: 
xoivcovTQa£tq  £V  xdcjtv  tC)  xXiQcjfov  cou,  xal  oux  £p£i(;  elvai"  £?  ydp 
£V  T(p  d90dpT(p  xotv(i>vof  eaT£,  xoay  pdAXov  Iv  toI?  90apToIq,  with 
which  cf.  Did.  4*.  In  Phil.  4^*  the  verb  itself  is  clearly  mutual  or 
neutral  in  meaning,  though  with  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of  giving: 
oOS£[JL{a  not  exxX'rjcjta  £Xotva)VTf)a£v  Elq  Xoyov  Sogeox;  xal  XT)n^£(i)9  £? 
pe?)  6net<;  novot.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  the  word  itself  is 
always,  strictly  speaking,  neutral  in  meaning,  as  is  the  English  verb, 
“share,”  and  the  noun,  “partner.”  It  is  the  context  alone  that  indi¬ 
cates  which  aspect  of  the  partnership  is  specially  in  mind.  In  the 
present  passage  the  chief  determinative  element  is  the  phrase  ev  xdatv 
dyaOot?.  If  this  referred  exclusively  to  spiritual  goods,  xoivwvekw 
would  have  reference  to  the  receptive  side,  if  to  material  goods,  to 
impartation.  Since  it  is  apparently  an  inclusive  term  (see  below) 
referring  to  both  spiritual  and  material  good,  xoivtovECTw  is  best  taken 
as  in  Phil.  41*  as  referring  to  a  mutual,  reciprocal  sharing,  wherein  he 
that  was  taught  received  instruction  and  gave  of  his  property.  Yet 
in  view  of  the  context,  it  must  be  supposed  that  here,  as  also  in  Rom. 
14^®;  Phil.  4J*;  Bam.  19*,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  impartation  (of  mate¬ 
rial  good).  See  esp.  the  extended  argument  in  Wies.  Though  taking 
the  verb  as  intransitive.  Ell.  Alf.  Ltft.  suppose  the  reference  here  to 
be  exclusively  to  the  element  of  giving.  Zahn  takes  a  similar  view. 
Mey.  and  after  him  Sief.,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  receiving  only 
to  be  referred  to. 

KaxTr)%£Ci)  occurs  first  in  extant  literature  in  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaitim,  198 
(30),  xaTt)%Y)Tat  Se  otc,  “he  was  informed  that”;  then  in  N.  T.  Lk.  i* 
Acts  i8«  2121.  2*  Rom.  2^*  i  Cor.  141*  et  h.L;  in  Jos.  Vit.  366  (65): 
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5tal  (x^xbc  as  xoXXfi  xaTTfjxTQf^to  twv  dcYvooujilvwv:  will  myself  inform 

you  of  many  things  hitherto  unknown”;  and  in  later  writers,  Plutarch, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian,  Porphyry;  see  Wetstein 
on  Lk.  But  the  simple  verb  iQxeto,  “to  sound”  (intrans.  and  trans.), 
is  found  in  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  etc.;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  existence  in  the  Philo  passage  of  the  meaning  “to  inform,” 
which  must  have  been  developed  from  the  literal  sense  “to  sound 
down,”  and  the  use  of  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  “instruc¬ 

tion”  at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  b.  c.  make  it  probable  that 
xaTirjxew  is  much  older  than  the  earliest  extant  example.  The  clue 
to  its  meaning  is  found  in  the  use  of  yL(X'z-r]xq(!i<;,  which  appears  in 
Hippocr.  2825  (L.  &  S.)  in  the  expression  xaTYjxTQfJtq  BttoT^wv,  with 
reference  to  the  oral  admonition  of  the  physician  to  his  patient  (so 
Cremer);  and  in  a  passage  of  Chrysippus  (240  b.  c.)  preserved  in  Diog. 
Laert.  VII  i.  53  (89)  (quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Lk.  !■•):  SiaaTpiqjsaOai 
Se  xb  \oYtxbv  l^wov,  tcoxs  [xsv  Sttz  xwv  s^wGsv  xpaypLaxetwv  TctOa- 
vbxTfjxaq*  tcoxs  Se  Bta  xt?)v  xaxiQX’fi'^tv  xwv  auvbvxtov:  “And  if  a  reason¬ 
ing  creature  is  astray,  this  is  sometimes  because  of  the  allurements 
of  external  things,  sometimes  because  of  the  teaching  of  his  compan¬ 
ions.”  Here  the  word  clearly  means  “instruction,”  or  “expression  of 
opinion.”  Cicero  also  uses  it  in  ad  Alt.  XV  12  (quoted  by  Cremer) :  Sed 
quid  aetati  credendum  sit,  quid  nomini,  quid  hereditati,  quid  xaxioxTl<J£q 
magni  consilii  est.  In  N.  T.  the  verb  has  the  two  meanings;  (a)  “to 
inform”:  Acts  (b)  “to  teach”:  Acts  18^5  Rom.  2^8,  etc.  The 

primary  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  usage,  though  not  wholly  decisive, 
suggest  that  it  referred  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  oral  instruction. 
Cf.  the  derivative  English  words  “catechism”  and  “catechetical.” 
Concerning  the  history  of  the  word,  especially  its  later  ecclesiastical 
usage,  see  v.  Zezschwitz,  System  der  christl.  Katechetik. 

Tbv  Xbyov,  an  accusative  of  content,  denotes  the  substance  of  the 
instruction  communicated  by  the  teacher.  Paul  uses  b  X6yo<;  (absol.) 
of  his  own  message  in  i  Thes.  i«  Col.  4*,  but  more  commonly 
characterises  it  as  a  message  of  God  (i  Thes.  2^^  Col.  Phil.  i^<), 
or  according  to  its  content  (i  Cor.  2*  2  Cor.  5^9  Eph.  i^®). 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  here  as  an  inclusive  term  for  the 
Christian  message.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  in¬ 
struction  given  by  the  local  teachers  must  have  been  in  large  part 
that  which  Paul  had  communicated  to  them.  The  elements  that 
entered  into  this  body  of  teaching  can  not  be  defined  accurately  and 
exhaustively,  but  probably  included:  (a)  the  doctrine  of  a  living  and 
true  God  as  against  the  worship  of  idols  (see  i  Thes.  i®  Gal.  48.  i«);  (b) 
those  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  those  elements  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  which  were  to  Paul  of  central  significance,  especially  his  death, 
resurrection,  and  return  (i  Cor.  151-8  i  Thes.  5^®-);  with 
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which  was  joined  (c)  the  teaching  concerning  the  way  of  salvation 
which  had  its  basis  in  these  facts  (see  the  passages  cited  above);  (d) 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics  (i  Thes.  41®-  »«•).  To 
what  extent  the  O.  T.  scriptures  (in  the  Lxx  version)  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  converts  or  their  teachers  and  made  the  basis  of  their 
instruction,  is  more  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy.  That  the 
apostle  did  not  refer  them  to  these  scriptures  as  throughout  an  author¬ 
itative  guide  for  the  Christian  life  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  his  own 
teaching  respecting  the  law,  in  particular  respecting  circumcision,  un¬ 
clean  foods,  and  the  Sabbath,  was  not  in  accordance  with,  the  statutes 
of  the  O.  T.  law.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  acceptance  of 
O.  T.  in  the  Christian  church  as  sacred  scripture,  and  the  apostle’s 
own  frequent  use  of  it  and  reference  to  it  in  writing  to  his  churches 
(Rom.  1 2  et  freq.)j  makes  it  evident  that  in  his  own  day  O.  T.  was 
already  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  most  of  the  churches  founded 
by  him.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  express  quotations  from  O.  T. 
in  I  and  2  Thes.  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  use  of  O.  T.  in  Gen¬ 
tile  churches  was  due  to  judaising  influence  rather  than  to  the  apostle. 
Yet  the  evident  connection  between  his  fundamental  idea  of  God 
(i  Thes.  1 9)  and  O.  T.,  and  the  favourable  attitude  which,  despite 
his  practical  rejection  of  its  authority,  he  assumes  towards  0.  T. 
in  general  (cf.  Rom.  71®  9®,  etfreq.),  and  his  frequent  use  of  it  in  argu¬ 
ment,  make  it  probable  that  while  his  message  was  distinctly  Christian, 
having  its  authority  not  in  the  book  but  in  his  interpretation  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  as  learned  through  human  experience,  yet  he  saw  in  0.  T. 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  development  of  religious  life,  and  as  such 
commended  it  to  his  converts.  If,  then,  the  of  the  teachers 

was  based  on  that  of  Paul,  it  contained  elements  derived  from  O.  T., 
yet  was  distinctly  Christian  in  content,  including  historic  fact,  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  and  Christian  ethics. 

’Ev  xacjiv  dyaGocs  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  both  spiri¬ 
tual  and  material  good.  Cf.  1  Cor.  9“  Rom.  152^;  Bam.  19®;  Did.  4®. 
For  dyocOoCy  meaning  material  good,  see  Lk.  i2i»  16”;  spiritual  good, 
Mt.  12®®-  ®®,  the  latter  a  particularly  instructive  example,  since  it  refers 
not  precisely  to  good  conduct  but  to  good  thoughts  and  words,  as 
does  the  present  passage  if  it  designates  that  which  the  teacher  imparts. 
The  idea  of  good  conduct  Paul  usually  expressed  by  the  singular  Tb 
dya06v  (Rom.  2®°  i29-  21  133b  ^519  j  Thes.  5^®;  cf.  the  similar  use  of 

'zh  xaX6v  in  5”  and  in  v.®  below)  or  epyov  dyaOdv  (Rom.  2^  13®  2  Cor.  9® 
Phil.  i«).  The  neuter  plural  occurs  in  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  phrase 
epya  dyaOd  in  Eph.  210  i  Tim.  210,  and  without  epya,  but  with  the 
article  in  Rom.  3®  only,  where  it  signifies  things  that  are  (spiritually) 
advantageous.  The  Pauline  usage,  therefore,  furnishes  no  decisive 
or  weighty  evidence  for  or  against  either  the  material  or  the  spiritual 
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sense  here;  and  in  view  of  the  common  Greek  usage  illustrated  in  the 
passages  from  the  gospels  quoted  above,  the  word  oraatv,  and  the 
inclusive,  mutual  sense  of  xotvwviw,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
phrase  is  intended  to  cover  both  the  spiritual  good  which  the  teacher 
has  to  impart  and  the  material  good  which  he  is  to  receive.  The 
thought  is  then  akin  to  that  of  Rom.  152’,  the  exhortation  being  to 
those  that  are  taught  to  be  partners  with  their  teachers  in  all  goods, 
giving  to  those  who  teach  them  of  that  which  they  themselves  possess, 
as  they  receive  what  the  teachers  have  to  impart.  See  esp.  Wieseler’s 
full  discussion.  Consistently  with  their  respective  interpretations  of 
xoivwvstTO)  Ell.  Alf  Ltft.  Zahn  take  it  of  material  good  only,  Mey. 
and  Sief.  of  spiritual  good. 

7.  TrXavdcrde,  dw  ov  (xv/cTripi^eTar  o  ydp  idv  aireipr) 
dvdpccTTos,  Tovro  fcal  depiaeL.  8.  on  6  (nrelpiov  els  t^v  aapKa 
iavTov  iK  crapKos  depicxH  (t)6opdp^  6  de  <nreLpo)v  els  to 
TTPevpa  iK  Tov  irpevpaTOS  depiGei  alcopiov.  not 

deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap;  because  he  that  soweth  to  his  own  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  eternal,”  With  prj  Tr\avd(j6e 
{cf.  similar  use  of  these  words  in  i  Cor.  6^  15^^*  Jas.  the 
apostle  introduces  the  statement  of  a  general  principle,  which 
serves  primarily  to  enforce  the  exhortation  of  v.^  by  bringing 
the  specific  matter  there  referred  to  under  a  great  general  law. 
To  the  apostle’s  thought  the  attitude  of  the  Galatians  towards 
their  teachers  is  but  a  specific  example  of  their  attitude  towards 
life  in  general.  If  they  are  unreceptive  to  spiritual  teaching, 
and,  undervaluing  it,  are  unwilling  to  support  their  teachers, 
preferring  to  spend  their  money  on  themselves,  they  are  sow¬ 
ing  to  (for  the  benefit  of)  their  own  fleshly  natures,  and  the 
harvest  will  be  corruption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  recognising 
their  need  of  teaching  and  its  value,  they  are  of  receptive  mind 
towards  those  who  are  able  to  instruct  them  and  willingly  con¬ 
tribute  of  their  goods  that  such  teaching  may  continue,  they 
are  sowing  to  (for  the  benefit  of)  the  spirit,  and  the  harvest 
will  be  eternal  life.  For  similar  instances  of  a  seeming  dis- 

*  It  is  probably  only  accidental  coincidence  that  in  these  other  Pauline  instances  of 
nXavaaQe  the  error  against  which  he  warns  his  readers  is  substantially  the  same  as  here, 
viz.,  overvaluation  of  the  material  side  of  life,  with  danger  of  the  loss  of  eternal  life. 
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parity  in  importance  between  the  duty  enjoined  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  appealed  to  to  enforce  it,  see  Phil.  i  Cor. 

Yet  these  verses  are  probably  not  simply  for  the  enforcement 
of  V.®.  The  apostle  may  also  have  desired  to  bring  this  prin¬ 
ciple  before  his  readers  for  its  own  sake.  Having  in  vv.'-«. 
brought  before  his  readers  certain  specific  applications  of  the 
teaching  of  thus  narrowing  the  horizon  from  the  general 

contrast  between  life  according  to  the  flesh  and  life  by  the 
Spirit,  he  now,  reversing  the  process,  restores  the  broader  view 
with  which  he  began. 

nXavoco),  a  classical  word,  used  from  Homer  down  in  a  literal  sense, 
(a)  active,  “to  cause  to  wander,”  passive,  “to  wander,”  “to  go 
astray,”  and  (b)  in  various  figurative  senses,  is  used  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr. 
and  N.  T.  both  literally  and  figuratively,  but  most  commonly  in  an 
intellectual  and  moral  sense,  “to  turn  aside  from  truth,”  “to  deceive, 
“to  lead  into  sin.”  In  Paul  it  always  means  “to  deceive”  (i  Cor.  6^ 
15”;  cf.  2  Tim.  Tit.  3®).  It  is  somewhat  frequent  in  Patr.  Ap.:  Ign. 
Eph.  161 :  iT-f]  TcXavaaOe,  dtSeXcpof  [lou'  qI  oJxo^Oopoi  ^aatXsfocv  Osou  ou 
xXT^povopiTQaouaiv.  See  also  Mag.  8^’,  Philad.  3®. 

©£6(;  without  the  article,  though  infrequent  as  subject  nominative, 
sometimes  occurs.  It  is  always  (see  2®  and  textual  note  there),  as  in 
oblique  cases  also,  qualitative,  emphasising  the  divine  attributes,  and 
designating  not  simply  the  being  God,  but  God  as  divine.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  force  here.  God,  because  he  is  God,  not  man,  is  not 
mocked. 

Muy.xY]pft;(o  {cf.  PLUX.X-0P,  nose),  though  not  found  in  the  extant  texts 
of  classical  writers,  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Poll.  0/mw.  2^®  to  have 
been  used  by  Lysias.  pLuxxTjpiaixog  is  also  found  in  Menand.  Incert. 
402.  Both  verb  and  noun  are  frequent  in  the  Lxx,  and  occur  in  the 
Apocr.  In  N.  T.  the  verb  alone  occurs  and  in  this  passage  only. 
If  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  “to  turn  up  the  nose,”  “to  ridicule,”  or 
in  the  tropical  meaning,  “to  ignore”  (as  perhaps  in  Prov.  15O,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  “with  impunity”  (Ell.).  But  even  with  this  addi¬ 
tion  the  meaning  thus  obtained  is  not  appropriate  to  the  context. 
That  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  a  ridicule  of  God  which  he 
will  not  leave  unpunished,  but  an  outwitting  of  God,  an  evasion  of 
his  laws  which  men  think  to  accomplish,  but,  in  fact,  can  not.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose  here  an  easy  metonymy  (he 
who  is  outwitted  being  thereby  made  ridiculous)  for  “outwit,  evade. 
Cf.  for  a  similar,  though  not  identical,  metonymy  (cited  by  Eisner,  ad 
loc.),  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Diversos,  XV  ig*:  Scis  quam  se  semper  a  nobis 
derisum  putet.  Vereor,  ne  nos  rustice  gladio  velit  dvxiiiuxxTQpfaai. 
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The  present  is  gnomic,  and  the  implication  is  that  what  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  can  not  happen.  The  application  of  the  statement  is  in  what 
follows:  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  outwit  God  by  reaping  a  harvest  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  one  has  sown.  Cf.  Polyc.  Phil.  5.  i:  sESdxs?,  oi3v, 
OTI  Bebq  ou  tJLuxTTQp{i;£Tat.  6?e(XoiJLsv  xf;?  IvtoXt)?  auxoO  x,al 

xsptxaxstv. 

The  figure  of  sowing  and  reaping  for  conduct  and  its  results  is  a 
frequent  one,  occurring  in  Plato,  Phaedr.  260C;  Arist.  Rhet.  3.  3^ 
(1406  b,’®);  (c/.  alsoDem.  280”'  :  h  xb  oxlpt».a  xapaa^fi^v,  obxog  xwv 
(pOvxwv  aUtoq:  “For  he  that  furnished  the  seed  is  responsible  for  what 
grows”;  Prov.  22®  Hos.  8^  Job.  4*:  Sir.  7*>  Test.  XII  Pat.  Lev. 
13 «;  Philo,  Conf.  ling.  21  (7);  Lk.  ig*’  i  Cor.  9”  2  Cor.  9*.  Note 
esp.  the  last  two  passages,  b  axs^pov  is  best  taken  as  a  general  present 
participle,  referring  to  any  member  of  the  class  described  by  the  par¬ 
ticiple.  On  the  use  of  the  article,  cf.  on  xbv  Ixspov  \.*  and  h  xaxi^xou- 
pL£vo<g  V.*.  Though  the  antithesis  between  aap^  and  xv£0pLa  recalls, 
probably  intentionally,  the  same  terms  used  antithetically  in 
the  words  are  probably  not  used  here  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  there.  Had  the  apostle  wished  to  reproduce  the  idea  of  the  earlier 
passage,  he  must  have  written  simply  si?  aapxa  or  eI?  xifjv  a&gv.(x. 
The  addition  of  eauxoO,  the  force  of  eE?  marking  the  a&p^  as  the  end, 
that  unto  which  the  action  takes  place  (see  below),  not,  as  in  s’®’’*, 
that  from  which  the  tendency  to  evil  proceeds,  and  the  connection 
with  v.«,  all  indicate  that  aap^  is  here  not  “that  in  man  which  makes 
for  evil”  {cf.  on  5’®),  but  has  reference  to  the  body,  the  physical  element 
of  man.  Cf.  chap.  3®  Rom.  2*®  i  Cor.  5®  2  Cor.  7’,  where  adcp?  in  this 
physical  sense  stands  in  antithesis  to  xvEOpia,  and  chap.  4’®  2  Cor.  4” 
Eph.  2’®  5“  Col.  i22,  where  limited  by  a  possessive  genitive  it  has  this 
sense.  He  who  will  not  share  his  goods  with  the  religious  teacher, 
withholds  them,  it  is  assumed,  that  he  may  spend  the  more  on  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetites  in  food,  drink,  and  the  like.  Thus  he 
sows  unto  his  own  flesh,  spends  effort  for  the  (supposed)  benefit  or 
gratification  of  it.  The  position  of  lauxoG  is  emphatic  (Bl.-D.  283)  and 
the  word  itself  conveys  an  essential  element  of  the  thought;  to  seek  the 
physical  well-being  of  others  would  be  an  act  of  quite  different  moral 
quality  and  effect  from  devotion  to  the  gratification  of  one’s  own  phys¬ 
ical  desires.  The  sentence  is  not,  then,  a  repetition  of  the  self-evident 
proposition  of  v.^  in  the  specific  form  that  if  one  sow  evil  he  will  reap 
evil,  but  the  assertion  that  if  one  devote  himself  to  the  things  of  his 
body  (which  is  not  in  itself  evil)  rather  than  to  those  of  the  spirit,  if 
he  prefer  the  lower  to  the  higher,  such  a  course  issues  in  corruption. 
Ltft.  interprets  elq  as  meaning  “into,”  thus  making  the  the  soil 
in  which  one  sows  seed.  This  is  not  seriously  to  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  urged  by  Ell.  that  N.  T.  usage  would  in  this  case  require 
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£v  or  iTci;  for  dl  his  exx.  are  from  the  gospels,  and  Mk.  41®,  though 
not  precisely  parallel,  shows  the  possibility  of  using  dq.  The  real 
objection  lies  in  the  thought  which  this  parabolic  interpretation  yields. 
What  would  be  meant  by  casting  seed  into  one’s  own  flesh?  What 
by  “reaping  corruption”  in  that  literal  sense  which  a  parabolic  inter¬ 
pretation  requires  as  the  basis  of  the  spiritual  sense?  It  is  evident 
that  the  apostle  is  not  constructing  a  condensed  parable  consistent 
throughout  (like  that  of  Mk.  but  employing  individual  terms 

“sow”  and  “reap”  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  that  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  taken  spatially  but  tropically.  The  meaning  of  in 
£/.  ax9v.6q  is  doubtless  the  same  as  in  dq  T-fjv  aapy.a  kxuzou:  the 
body,  or,  by  metonymy,  the  bodily  desires.  The  article  may  be  ge¬ 
neric,  the  later  clause  widening  the  horizon  of  the  former,  but  is  more 
probably  restrictive,  by  implication  carrying  an  auTou  with  it.  (On 
this  use  of  the  article,  cf.  on 

<I>6opa  (a  classical  word  in  use  from  /Eschylus  down,  meaning 
“decay,”  “destruction,”  “death,”  used  also  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  Ps. 
Sol.  Patr.  Ap.)  interpreted  solely  by  the  clause  in  which  it  stands, 
would  naturally  mean  “corruption,”  “decay”  {cf.  Col.  2“)  perhaps 
inclusive  of  a  physical  {cf.  Ps.  Sol.  4*  [1)  and  a  moral  sense,  but  prob¬ 
ably  referring  particularly  to  moral  corruption  (Wisd.  14**  2  Pet.  i*, 

2  Clem.  6*;  cf.  the  use  of  (pOsi'pto  in  i  Cor.  15”  2  Cor.  7-  ii®  Eph.  4^2). 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  this  is  the  apostle’s  meaning,  for  to  such  a 
thought,  eternal  life,  ai^'^ioq,  is  not  an  impossible  antithesis. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  Pauline  use  of  <?0opc5:  (P^om.  i  Cor.  i5«'  »°),  the 
reference  to  the  flesh  in  the  immediate  context,  and  the  antithesis  of 
eternal  life  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  it  seems  probable 
that  by  90op(iv  Paul  means  that  corruption  and  death  of  the  body, 
from  which,  for  those  who  have  not  lived  according  to  the  spirit,  there 
is  no  rising  to  eternal  life.  See  Rom.  6*2-2®  8®-*^  esp.  13:  d  yap  W 
cipxa  [LiXkezB  dTcoOvfja'/.siv,  el  Be  -xyeuixaTt  z$:q  xpci^stc;  tou 

cdi'xxzoq  GavaTOUTe  i;YiaecO£,  where,  to  be  sure,  is  used  in  a  dis¬ 

tinctly  ethical,  not  as  here  in  a  physical  sense,  but  -ra^;  xpez^et?  -1:00 
awiiaxoq  conveys  very  nearly  the  idea  here  expressed  by  axefpwv  el<; 
x-?;v  cdtp/.a  eauToO.  In  other  words  Paul  here  affirms  that  devotion  of 
one’s  self  to  the  material,  bodily  side  of  life,  brings  physical  death 
unrelieved  by  the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  which  rests  upon  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.^ 

Elq  zh  xveOpia,  ex  toQ  xv£6[AaToc;  is  in  form  a  perfect  antithesis  to 
siq  T-?)v  aapxa,  ex  z^q  axg'Abq.  Yet  xveG^ia  and  xveu'Aaxoc;  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  The  xveGixa  unto  which 
one  sows  is  primarily  one’s  own  xveGtxa,  the  non-material,  intellec¬ 
tual,  spiritual  side  cf  man’s  being,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  religious 
life,  and  that  which  survives  the  cataclysmic  experience  of  physical 
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death  or  the  day  of  the  Lord.  See  detached  note  on  XlveOixa  and 
III  A  2,  p.  490,  and  cf.  i  Cor.  5^  7®'  i*  2*’  7*  8^-  Phil.  4** 

1  Thes.  5^*.  ek  signifies,  as  in  elq  T-Jjv  <j<kgY.(x  eauTOu,  “unto,”  “for 
the  benefit  of,”  and  the  whole  expression  axsipwv  xh  xvsOiia  refers 
to  devotion  of  energy  and  resources  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  in  particular  through  the  reception  of  the  instruction  of  the 

xhy  Xo^ov.  Cf.  Col.  i**.  That  eauxoD  is  not  added  to  xvsu^Aa, 
as  to  (j(kpy.<x,  signifies  not  that  xb  xveOpia  refers  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  whole  community,  but  that  the  explicit  narrowing  of  the  reference 
to  the  spirit  ot  the  individual  would  have  been  incongruous,  suggesting 
a  certain  (spiritual)  self-centredness.  ex.  tou  xv£6|xaToq  probably  sig¬ 
nifies  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  dwelling  in  man  is  the  cause  of 
resurrection,  and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life  (Rom.  8”  2  Cor.  5^  Eph.  i'*). 
The  transition  to  this  meaning  from  xveup-a  referring  to  the  human 
spirit,  is  easy  because  it  is  the  human  spirit  as  engaged  in  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (cf.  i  Cor.  2^*^  to  which  xh  xveOtAa  refers  {cf. 
Rom.  8^®). 

Zw-?)  aJwvtoc;,  here  for  the  first  time  in  Paul,  occurs  in  his  epistles 
much  less  frequently  than  in  the  Johannine  literature.  See  Rom.  2^ 
^21  5«.  cf.  I  Tim.  i^®  Tit.  i®  3^  The  earliest  appearance  of  this 
phrase  is  in  the  Greek  of  Dan.  12%  translating  ;  >;n,  then 
in  Ps.  Sol.  3^®:  ol  Ss  9o^o6tA£voi  x6ptov  dvocaTifjaovTat 
aJwviov.  I  Enoch  (Syn.  and  Giz.)  10*®:  eXxt%ou<j{  aJwviov, 

xal  oTt  ^^TjasTat  auTwv  I'tiq  x£VTax.6ata.  So  doubtless  in 

37<  40®,  though  these  passages  are  not  extant  in  Greek.  Cf.  also 

2  Mac.  7®  4  Mac.  15®.  (in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down)  is 

used  by  Paul  of  (a)  physical  life,  the  antithesis  of  death  (Rom.  8®* 
I  Cor.  3®®  Phil.  I®®,  etc.);  accompanied  by  auTTj,  meaning  the  period  of 
existence  in  the  body  (i  Cor.  15^®,  cf.  i  Tim.  4®),  in  contrast  with  that 
which  is  after  the  resurrection;  but  more  commonly  (b),  as  constantly 
in  John,  in  a  moral-qualitative  sense,  denoting  “existence  according 
to  the  ideal  of  existence  for  moral  beings,”  in  which  ideal  are  included 
righteousness,  the  divine  approval,  blessedness  (Rom.  6®  7^®  8®-  ®). 
Such  life,  possessed  by  God  (Col.  3®;  cf.  Eph.  4^*)  and  by  Christ  (Rom. 
5^®  2  Cor.  4>®),  belongs  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  God  in  Christ  to  the 
believer  in  Christ,  both  while  still  in  the  body  (Rom.  6*  2  Cor.  4*®)  and 
after  the  resurrection  (2  Cor.  5<),  and  is  not  infrequently  spoken  of 
without  limitation  to  either  period  of  its  possession  (2  Cor.  2^®  Phil.  2®«). 
Accompanied  by  aiwvioq  this  is  characterised  as  “eternal.” 

aiibvioc;  appears  first  in  Plato,  meaning  “perpetual”  {Rep.  363D: 
•fjYTjaa'tJievot  x.(5:}^XtaT0v  apsxiQc;  pitoObv  plI9y)v  afwvtov,  “esteeming  per¬ 
petual  drunkenness  the  finest  reward  of  virtue”);  “everlasting”  {Tim. 
37,  38C;  Legg.  X  904A),  being  clearly  associated  with  a((I)v,  signifying 
an  indefinitely  long  period  {cf.  detached  note  on  A^wv,  p.  431);  see  esp. 
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Tim.  37,  38C.  As  used  in  later  Greek  and  in  particular  in  the  Lxx, 
Apocr.  Ps.  Sol.  N.  T.,  and  Pair.  Ap.,  it  retains  this  sense  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  alwv  in  the  sense  just  referred  to.  The  supposition  that  it 
means  “aeonian,”  i.  e.,  “pertaining  to  the  coming  aeon,”  is  insufficiently 
supported  by  i  Enoch  and  is  definitely  disproved  by  the  evidence 
as  a  whole;  as  is  also  the  suggestion  of  Brooke,  International  Critical 
Commentary  on  i  John  (i^)  that  it  may  be  properly  translated  “spiri¬ 
tual.” 

9.  TO  be  Ka\ov  Troiovvres  ivKaKwfiev,  Kaipw  yap  ibitp  Bepi- 
(Topev  eKKvopevoi,  “And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  doing  that 
which  is  good;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'' 
The  thought  of  reaping,  i.  e.,  of  obtaining  result  from  one's 
efforts,  forms  the  link  of  connection  between  the  preceding 
verses  and  this,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  apostle  passes  still 
further  away  from  the  thought  that  vv.^-  «  introduced  to 
enforce  (viz.,  the  support  of  teachers),  to  speak  of  persistence 
in  well-doing  in  general  and  its  reward.  On  to  Ka\6v  as  a 
general  term  for  the  morally  good  (it  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in 
N.  T.  in  an  aesthetic  sense),  see  i  Thes.  521  Rom.  7I8. 21^  and  cf. 
on  ev  Taaiv  ayaBols^  v.®,  and  on  to  ayadov^  v.^o. 

As  between  the  two  readings  evxaxw^ev  (or  sYxoxwiJLev)  and 
Ixxaxwpiev,  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  original.  B*D*  read  evx. 

31,  33,  326  eyx.  against  CD^KLP  al.  pier.  Clem.  Chrys.  Thdrt. 
which  read  exx.  (FG  Ixxocxtqjwulsv).  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  in  N.  T.  times  of  the  word  Ixxaxlo),  w'hich  apparently 
came  into  N.  T.  mss.  from  the  usage  of  a  later  time. 

’Evxaxio)  (from  which  Ixxax^w  apparently  differs  in  form,  but  not 
in  meaning;  see  Tdf.  Ed.  viii  maj.  2  Cor.  4O  appears  first  in  Polybius 
and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  post-classical  literary 
language.  See  Nageli,  Wortschatz  des  Ap.  Faulus,  p.  32.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Lxx  or,  so  far  as  observed,  in  other  Jewish  writers 
before  N.  T.  In  N.  T.  it  is  found  in  Lk.  18^  2  Cor.  4^’  Eph.  3** 

2  Thes.  et  h.L;  also  in  2  Clem.  2^;  Herm.  Ma^id.  g«,  and  in  Symm. 
(200  A.  D.)  in  Gen.  2y*‘  Nu.  21®  Prov.  311  Isa.  7*®.  In  Polyb.  4.  191'’: 
evexcSixTQaav  'zh  “They  neglected  to  send”;  and  in  2  Clem.  2’-: 

Tdq  xpoaeuxdg  -Jjawv  dxXwq  dvay^peev  xpb?  Tbv  Oebv  .  .  .  eyxaxwjxsv, 
it  is  in  effect  transitive,  meaning  “to  neglect”  and  taking  an  object 
infinitive  (or,  if  one  prefers,  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  requir¬ 
ing  an  infinitive  or  other  equivalent  form  of  expression  to  complete  its 
meaning).  In  Philo,  Co7tf.  ling  51,  (13),  oijx  exxccxoupLsvo*;  (so  mss.; 
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C.  and  W.  read  xaxouiJLevoq)  exv^^jiipOr^v,  in  2  Thes.  3*’,  evxaxiQOTjTs 
xaXoicoioOvrec;,  and  in  the  present  passage  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
is,  apparently,  “  to  grow  weary.”  In  these  two  N.  T.  passages  the  predi¬ 
cation  of  the  verb  is  completed  by  a  participle  in  agreement  with  the 
subject.  Cf.  also  Herm.  Mand.  9®’:  aC»  o5v  tx-?)  SiaXfTqQ?  alToOiievoq  xb 
aiTTjtia  Tiic;  exxaxTjoTJ?  xal  Bn];uxTQaTQc; 

alTo6[X£voq,  asauxbv  alxiw  xal  [x^iTbv  StSbvra  aoi.  Cf.  Mt.  ii‘,  and  for  the 
giammatical  usage  'QMT  457,  459.  In  the  remaining  N.  T.  instances 
the  verb  may  likewise  be  transitive,  the  subject  being  supplied  from 
the  context  (so  esp.  Lk.  18^  2  Cor.  4’)  or  intransitive  “to  be  neglectful, 
slothful”  (2  Cor.  41®  Eph.  3*®). 

Katpv  ISiV  is  paralleled,  in  N.  T.  at  least,  only  in  i  Tim.  2®  6^®,  and 
even  then  the  plural  is  used.  Yet  the  use  of  the  separate  words  is  not 
at  all  exceptional.  On  tStoq,  meaning  “appropriate,  due,”  cf.  1  Cor. 
3*  15”  Acts  1 2®. 

The  participle  exXubpLsvot  is  conditional  {EMT  436).  exXuw,  used  by 
classical  writers  from  Homer  down  in  a  variety  of  meanings  derived 
from  the  etymological  sense  “to  loose,”  “set  free,”  and  in  the  Lxx 
and  Apocr.,  occurs  in  N.  T.  in  the  passive  only  and  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  “to  faint”:  (i)  “to  become  exhausted  physically”  (Mt.  15®*  Mk. 
8®),  (2)  “to  relax  effort”  (Heb.  12®-  ®  et  h.l.). 

10.  *'Apa  ovv  (OS  Kaipov  €')((oiiey.^  ipya^copeOa  to  ayadop  irpbs 
irdvras,  paKiara  be  irpos  tovs  oUecovs  rrjs  Trtcrrecos. 
therefore  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  that  which  is  good 
towards  all,  but  especially  towards  those  who  are  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  faith.’’  With  this  v.  the  exhortations  of  the  para¬ 
graph  reach  the  utmost  point  of  generality.  Because  of  the 
certainty  of  the  result  of  their  efforts  (v.®^),  therefore  {dpa  ovv)^ 
the  Galatians  are  exhorted,  whenever  they  have  opportunity,  to 
do  good  to  their  fellow  men  in  general,  but  with  special  care  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-Christians. 

^3*31,  33,  102,  al.  read  ex^piev;  AB®CDFGKX.P  al.  pier,  read  Sxopiev. 
The  rarity  of  6?  with  the  subjunctive  without  (5tv  probably  led  to  the 
change  to  the  easier  indicative.  Transcriptional  probability  and  the 
high  authority  of  therefore  both  point  to  the  subjunctive  as  the 
original. 

’EpYal^co’tX£0a  is  the  reading  of  ^^BCDFG  al.;  AB®LP  31,  104,  234, 
326,  1908,  al,  read  — opL£0a.  Intrinsic  probability  favours  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  following  the  subjunctive  in  v.».  The  weight  of  documentary 
authority  is  on  the  same  side.  Transcriptional  probability,  though 
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on  the  side  of  the  indicative,  is  not  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  con¬ 
trary  evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  itacistic  changes. 
Cf.  on  Ospfaotxsv  in  v.®. 

is  a  conditional  relative  clause,  av  being  omitted  as  in  a 
few  other  cases;  BAIT  307.  On  tb  dcycSov  cf.  on  Tocg  dcYaGoi*;  v.*,  but 
for  Tb  ayaGov,  meaning  “that  which  is  advantageous,”  see  Rom.  71*  15*. 
Cf.  on  dcYaGwcjuvrj,  5”.  The  expression  is  not  quite  identical  with 
Tb  xaXbv,  V.*,  signifying,  rather,  what  is  beneficial  to  another  than 
what  is  morally  right.  There  is  no  decisive  reason  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  either  the  spiritually  or  the  materially  beneficial;  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  the  principal  statement  ending  with  xivta?  the  lan¬ 
guage  seems  to  be  wholly  general;  on  its  use  in  relation  to  the  phrase 
(ju5:XiaTa,  etc.,  see  below.  xpb<;  ^(ivTaq  may  be  taken  as  limiting  either 
dcYaGov,  and  meaning  “in  respect  to”  (cf.  Eph.  4®®)  or  the  whole  expres¬ 
sion  epYot^wpieGa  xb  dcYa^^v  and  meaning  “towards,”  as  in  i  Thes. 

Eph.  6®  (Ell). 

Though  olxslot  (from  Hesiod  down;  in  N.  T.  in  Eph.  2‘®  i  Tim.  5* 
el  hi.)  was  apparently  used  in  later  Greek  without  distinct  suggestion 
of  a  household  in  the  strict  sense,  yet  in  view  of  Paul’s  conception  of 
the  intimate  unity  of  all  believers  (cf.  1  Cor.  3i«'  )  and  the  ex¬ 

pression  of  this  idea  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  the  house 
(i  Cor.  3*  cf.  also  Eph.  2^®  i  Tim.  3^®)  it  is  most  probable  that  oUehug 
is  here  used  with  intention  to  characterise  those  to  whom  it  refers  as 
members  of  a  household,  though,  of  course,  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
Tf]?  riaxeciq  denotes  the  (active)  Christian  faith,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cf.  on  I®®  and  detached  note  on  HtaTt?,  ntaTe6(i),  p.  483.  The  genitive 
is  a  genitive  of  characteristic  and  the  whole  expression  means  “those 
who  are  members  of  that  household,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  which  is  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  qualification  of  the  exhortation  to  do  good  to  all  men  by  [t.&'kiaxa. 
.  .  .  xhxectiq,  if  intended  as  a  general  principle,  represents  a  lapse  from 
the  universalistic  principle  of  5^’,  which  really  underlies  the  whole 
gospel  of  the  apostle  as  against  the  particularism  which  the  epistle 
opposes.  To  promote  the  spiritual  welfare,  e.  g.,  of  those  who  have 
faith  in  preference  to  that  of  those  who  have  not,  is  indefensible  from 
the  general  point  of  view  of  the  apostle.  If,  however,  the  apostle  has 
specially  in  mind  the  physical  needs  of  the  Christian  communities, 
such  an  exhortation  might  be  judged  to  be  consistent  with  or  demanded 
by  the  general  principle  of  love  to  one’s  neighbour.  In  time  of  famine 
or  other  general  distress,  the  members  of  a  Christian  church  composed 
of  those  who  had  recently  come  out  of  heathenism  would,  because  of 
religious  prejudice,  be  unlikely  to  receive  any  help  at  the  hands  of 
their  non-Christian  neighbours.  Unless,  therefore,  their  distress  were 
relieved  by  their  fellow-Christians,  they  would  fare  worse  than  the 
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non-Christians.  As  the  most  needy,  therefore,  they  would  have  a 
first  claim.  Moreover,  the  non-Christian  members  of  the  community 
would  naturally  expect  the  Christians  most  surely  to  manifest  their 
love  to  one  another.  If,  therefore,  a  Christian  were  left  in  distress 
this  would  be  even  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  new  religion  than  if  a 
non-Christian  went  hungry. 


V.  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  LETTER 
I.  Final  warning  against  the  judaisers 

In  his  own  hand  and  in  a  larger  character  than  the  amanuen¬ 
sis  has  used,  the  apostle  repeats  briefly,  but  emphatically,  his 
warning  against  the  judaisers,  and  reaffirms  his  positive  teaching 
that  religion  is  wholly  spiritual  and  in  no  way  dependent  on 
physical  facts,  such  as  Abrahamic  descent  and  circumcision; 
he  concludes  with  a  benediction  upon  all  who  walk  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  a  prayer  for  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 

^^See  with  how  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand! 
^\As  many  as  wish  to  make  a  good  showing  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  fleshj  these  compel  you  to  receive  circumcision,  only  that  they 
may  not  he  persecuted  because  of  the  cross  of  the  Christ.  ^^For  not 
even  they  that  receive  circumcision  are  themselves  law-abiding,  hut 
they  wish  you  to  be  circumcised  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh. 
^^But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  except  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  a  world  hath  been  crucified  to  me  and 
I  to  a  world.  ^^For  neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  uncir¬ 
cumcision,  but  a  new  act  of  creation.  ^^And  as  many  as  shall  walk 
by  this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 

11.  TSere  TrrjXiKois  vjJLip  ypaiijiacnv  eypapa  rjj  ipy  %etpt. 
‘‘See  writh  how  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand !” 
At  this  point  the  apostle,  who  usually  employed  an  amanuensis 
for  the  writing  of  his  letters  (cf.  Rom.  and  doubtless  had 
done  so  in  the  case  of  this  letter  also,  took  the  pen  in  his  own 
hand  to  write  the  concluding  paragraph.  Cf.  similar  instances 
in  2  Thes.  3^^  i  Cor.  16^^  Col.  4^®.  His  motives  were  probably 
two:  first,  the  usual  one  of  authenticating  the  letter;  second, 
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the  special  one  of  giving  emphasis  to  certain  of  the  main  points 
of  the  letter;  notice  that  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 

the  reiteration  of  ideas  already  expressed.  This  second  motive 
led  him  also  to  write,  somewhat  humorously  yet  with  serious 
purpose,  in  a  larger  character  than  his  amanuensis  had  em¬ 
ployed;  the  size  of  the  letters  would  have  somewhat  the  effect 
of  bold-face  type  in  a  modern  book,  or  double  underlining  in  a 
manuscript,  and  since  the  apostle  himself  called  attention  to  it, 
it  would  impress  not  only  the  one  person  who  might  be  reading 
the  letter  to  a  congregation,  but  the  listening  congregation, 
also.  Precisely  how  far  Paul  continued  to  write  with  his  own 
hand,  and  how  far  he  used  the  large  characters,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  knowing,  but  probably  he  did  both  through 
v.i®,  at  least,  eypayfra  is  on  this  interpretation  an  epistolary 
aorist  (BMT  44).  For  other  examples  of  autographic  portions 
of  a  dictated  letter,  see  Cic.  ad  Attic.  VIII  i^;  XI  24;  Aug. 
Epist.  146.  Cf.  Moff.  Introd.,  pp.  51,  88. 

B*  33  read  fjXf/.otq.  Internal  evidence  is  wholly  indecisive,  either 
form  being  good  usage  with  no  preponderance  of  temptation  to  change 
on  either  side.  Cf.  Bl.-D.  303;  also  Col.  2‘  Heb.  7^  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  more  probable  that  B*  33  have  inadvertently  modified  the 
original  than  that  all  the  rest  of  the  authorities,  including  KACD 
al.  have  done  so. 

The  interpretation  of  TcirjXfxotq  referring  to  the  length 

of  the  letter  (AV.,  “how  large  a  letter”;  so  also  Luth.  Calv.  Beng. 
Olsh.,  et  al.)  is  here  excluded  by  three  considerations:  (a)  though 
Ypa^xpLaTa  sometimes  means  “an  epistle”  (Acts  28“) j  Paul’s  invariable 
term  for  “epistle”  is  exioxoXiQ  (so  seventeen  times);  (b)  such  a  mean¬ 
ing  would  have  called  for  an  accusative  rather  than  a  dative;  and 
(c)  this  epistle  is  not  notably  long  as  compared  with  the  apostle’s 
other  epistles.  Zahn  cites,  as  showing  how  the  length  of  a  letter 
would  be  spoken  of,  Heb.  13**  i  Pet.  5^*;  Ign.  Rom.  8*;  Pol.  p.  Cf. 
also  Sief.  ad  loc.  The  use  of  eypail^a  as  an  epistolary  aorist  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  Paul’s  habit.  Cf.  Phil.  22*  Phm.^*-  Col.  4*. 
lypatpa  in  i  Cor.  5»  is,  of  course,  not  epistolary  but  historical,  having 
reference  to  an  earlier  letter,  and  most  commentators  take  vOv  lypa^a 
in  5*^  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  much  more  probable,  how'ever,  that  the 
verb  in  the  latter  verse  is  epistolary  as  is  suggested  by  vuv,  and  that 
the  apostle  is  contrasting  what  he  is  now  writing  unambiguously 
with  what  he  previously  wrote  with  the  same  intent,  but  so  ambigu- 
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ously  that  the  Corinthians  misunderstood  him.  The  reference  of 
i-jfpat^a  in  the  present  passage  to  the  whole  letter  or  the  previous  por¬ 
tion,  while  still  interpreting  Ypi5:EX[iaaiv  of  the  characters  in  which  the 
letter  is  written  (Ell.  Alf.  Wies.  Zahn,  et  al.)  is,  therefore,  not  neces¬ 
sitated  by  ordinary  late  Greek  or  Pauline  usage;  while  the  improbability 
that  the  apostle  should  have  thought  at  the  outset  to  use  the  pen 
himself  and  to  write  in  a  notieeably  large  hand,  and  that  he  should 
have  kept  up  this  strained  and  difficult  method  of  emphasis  through 
all  the  pages  of  the  letter,  only  now  at  the  end  calling  attention  to  it, 
is  so  great,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  letter  written  to  groups  of  people 
and  intended  to  be  read  aloud  to  them,  as  to  amount  to  practical  im¬ 
possibility.  The  case  of  Cato,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  wrote  his¬ 
tories  for  his  son,  %ecpl  xal  pLey^Xoiq  yp^pipLaaiv  (see  Mo£f. 

Introd.  p.  88)  is  not  at  all  a  parallel  one.  That  Paul  wrote  the  letter 
himself  because  unable  to  obtain  a  scribe,  and  in  a  large  hand  because 
of  some  physical  necessity,  an  accident  to  his  hand  or  defect  of  his 
eyesight,  is  in  itself  improbable  in  view  of  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the  lack  of  any  explanation  to  that  effect  in  this  sentence,  in  which 
he  evidently  intends  by  his  “large  letters”  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
his  readers.  The  objection  that  there  were  other  parts  of  the  letter 
that  equally  with  this  called  for  emphasis,  loses  its  force  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  following  verses  themselves  repeat  the  chief  things 
that  the  apostle  wishes  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Galatians. 

12,  *'Oc>oi  BeKovcJiv  evTrpoaccTrrjaaL  iu  crapKi^  ovtol  avay- 
Ka^ovcTiv  vpds  TrepLTepveaOai^  povov  iva  rm  aravp^  tov 
Xpi'O'Tov  dLa)KO)PTaC  ‘‘As  many  as  wish  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  things  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  these  compel  you 
to  receive  circumcision,  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted 
because  of  the  cross  of  the  Christ.’’  Proceeding  to  the  things 
which  he  desires  by  large  letters  written  with  his  own  hand  to 
emphasise,  the  apostle  alleges  first  the  selfish  motive  of  his 
opponents.  It  is  trouble  for  themselves  that  they  wish  to 
avoid.  Themselves  members  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  different  from  other  Jews  only  in  that  they  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  expected  Messiah,  they  wish  to  remain  in  good 
standing  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  to  that  end  wish  to  be 
able  to  point  to  converts  from  the  Gentile  world  who  have  not 
merely  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  but  have  also  conformed 
to  those  physical  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law  which  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view  were  vital,  but  to  Paul  purely  external 
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and  physical.  If  they  can  do  this  they  will  escape  that  perse¬ 
cution  which  the  apostle  had  himself  suffered  (5^^,  and  to  which 
they  would  be  subject  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow^-Jews  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Jewish  community,  if  they 
favoured  or  did  not  successfully  oppose  its  anti-legalistic  ten¬ 
dency.  (Traupw  is  a  dative  of  cause.  The  word  is,  of  course, 
used  by  metonymy  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ,  or  prob¬ 
ably  even  more  generally  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  crucified  Jesus  as  against  that  of  justification  by 
w^orks  of  law.  Cf.  esp.  where  Paul  affirms  that  it  is  the 
I  anti-legalism  of  the  Christian  position  only  that  makes  it  offen¬ 
sive  and  an  occasion  of  persecution.  The  use  of  the  present 
tense  StcoKcoz^'rat,  denoting  action  in  progress,  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  are  already  suffering  persecution,  in  that  case, 
doubtless,  not  because  of  their  own  attitude  but  because  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Christian  movement. 


Tf^aoG  is  added  after  XptJTou  by  B  31  only.  Eth.  also  has  Jesu, 
but  follows  its  usual  custom  of  placing  it  before  Christi,  also  prefixing 
domini  to  Jesu.  There  is  a  slight  intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of 
Tou  XptaTou  only  after  aTaup6^  (see  detached  note  on  Titles  and  Predi¬ 
cates  of  Jesus,  III,  p.  398,  and  cf.  i  Cor.  Phil.  3i»).  This  fact, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  strong  transcriptional  probability  on 
either  side  favours  the  supposition  that  TtjjoG  in  B  31  is  the  product 
of  the  scribal  tendency  to  lengthen  the  titles  of  Jesus.  Cf.  on  21®. 

Aiwxtavrat  is  the  reading  of  ^sBD  al.  plu.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Dam.  Fol¬ 
lowing  ACFGKLP  31,  234,  429,  1908  al.  plus.'o  Euthal.,  Tdf.  reads 
-ovTat.  The  indicative  is  probably  the  result  of  itacism.  Cf.  the 
evidence  on  6“>  above  and  on  6®>  in  Tdf.  On  the  possibility  of  a 
present  indicative  after  Yva,  see  l&MT  198;  Bl.-D.  91,  369  and  the 
V.  1.  in  Jn.  5*®  Tit.  2*. 

E  jxpofftoTcIti)  occurs  here  first  in  extant  Greek  literature,  elsewhere 
only  in  Chrys.  and  still  later  writers.  Its  meaning  is  clear,  however, 
from  EiJxp6jo)xo(;,  “fair  of  face,”  “specious,”  in  Aristoph.  Pint.  976, 
e!Jxp6a(i)xov  xal  xa>.6v,  in  Luc.  Merced.  Con.  711:  ou^  6poi  t-^v  (ixoXoyfav 
euxpoawxoc;  aot  yivoixo,  and  in  Lxx,  Gen.  12^^;  from  euxpoawxta, 
“fair  of  appearance,”  Dion.  Hal.  etc.;  from  £ux?oa(oxtX5<j9at,  applied 
to  words,  and  meaning  “  to  be  fair”  in  Ps.  141*;  and  from  aepLvoxpocojxlo), 
“to  assume  a  solemn  face,”  Aristoph.  Nuh.  363.  See  further  in  Cremer 
and  Eisner.  The  term  is  evidently  here  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
ev  aapxi  means  “in  the  sphere  of  things  that  have  their  basis  in  the 
body.”  aiip^  is  here  fundamentally  physical  in  its  meaning,  but  is 
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used  by  metonymy  to  include  the  whole  sphere  of  life  conditioned  by 
the  flesh;  see  detached  note  on  nvsutxa  and  II  5,  and  cf. 

I  Cor.  7**;  also  Phil.  3^®-,  though  the  meaning  is  not  quite  the 

same  there.  The  whole  expression  describes  those  to  whom  it  refers 
as  desiring  to  stand  well  in  matters  whose  real  basis  is  physical  rather 
than  spiritual.  Chrys.,  ad  loc.,  says  that  euxpoaw-rceiv  ev  capx^  is 
equivalent  to  eiSoxcpisiv  xap’  dvOptoxotq,  “to  be  popular  with  men” 
— a  paraphrastic  interpretation.  dcvaYxdl^oyjc  is,  of  course,  conative, 
as  in  2^*. 

Of  the  present  infinitive  Tspc-ritivEaGai  two  explanations  suggest 
themselves:  (i)  As  over  against  the  aor.,  which  would  express  the 
circumcision  as  a  simple  fact,  and  the  perfect,  which  would  express  an 
existing  state  the  result  of  a  past  fact,  either  of  which  would  be  suit¬ 
able  in  speaking  of  those  who  without  their  own  will  were  circumcised 
in  infancy,  Paul  employs  a  present  form  {cf.  5-  *  6^*)  in  speaking  of 
the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  in  mature  life.  As  in  verbs  of  effort  pro¬ 
gressiveness  becom-es  conativeness  (cf.  BMT  ii),  so  in  this  verb  the 
present  is  the  appropriate  form  to  suggest  voluntariness  which  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanies  circumcision  under  the  circumstances  here  in  mind. 
This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  English  translation  “receive  circum¬ 
cision.”  Cf.  Moffatt’s  translation,  “get  circumcised.”  (2)  There  is 
some  reason  to  ^believe  that  expressions  of  compulsion,  consisting  of 
a  verb  and  dependent  infinitive  are  thought  of  as  constituting  a  unit, 
and  as  being  as  a  w^hole  either  conative  or  resultative.  It  is  true,  at 
least,  that  the  aorist  of  dvcxYxdi^o)  is  resultative  and  is  in  N.  T.  always 
followed  by  an  aorist  infinitive,  and  that  the  present  and  imperfect  of 
dvaYx^^w  are  conative  and  are  followed  by  a  present  infinitive.  Thus 
the  present  is  found  in  Acts  26^*,  Gal.  2^*,  and  here;  the  aorist  in 
;Mt.  14*2  Mk,  6^®  Lk.  142®  Acts  29^®  Gal.  2*. 

WII.  place  a  dash  before  ji-r),  implying  that  the  sentence  is  anaco- 
luthic,  Paul  having  intended  when  he  wrote  tJL6vov  Yva  to  end  the  sen¬ 
tence  with  a  positive  expression.  There  is  a  certain  basis  for  this 
punctuation  in  the  fact  that  the  apostle  almost  invariably  places  the 
[if)  of  a  negative  Yva  clause  immediately  after  Iva,  its  absence  from 
this  position  suggesting,  therefore,  that  he  intended  to  complete  the 
clause  with  an  unnegatived  verb.  Against  this  view,  however,  is  the 
practical  impossibility  of  supplying  any  such  verb,  of  which  Ty  cTaupw 
Tou  XptoToO  could  be  the  modifier.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  Paul  has  in  this  case  departed  from  his  otherwise  almost  invariable 
cust^^m  and,  as  in  i  Cor.  2®  2  Cor.  13^°,  interjected  a  phrase  between  Tva 
and 

13.  ovbe  yap  ol  irepLTepvopevoL  avrol  vopov  cftvKdo'O'ovo’LV, 
aXXa  OeKovcriv  vpds  TrepLrepveaOai  Iva  iu  ttj  vperepa  aapKl 
Kavxv^^^Tai.  “For  not  even  they  that  receive  circumcision 
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are  themselves  law-abiding,  but  they  wish  you  to  be  circum¬ 
cised  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh.”  This  sentence  intro¬ 
duced  by  ydp  confirms  that  which  is  expressed  by  povov  in 
V.12  (viz.,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  course  was  a  desire  to 
escape  persecution),  by  excluding  the  reason  which  the  judaisers 
probably  themselves  alleged  as  the  motive  of  their  conduct, 
and  which  Paul  assumes  is  the  only  alternative  motive,  namely, 
a  sincere  zeal  for  the  law.  This  zeal  he  disproves  by  the  fact 
that  their  converts,  ol  TrepirepvopevoL^  do  not  themselves 
keep  law,  doubtless  referring  not  to  failure  on  the  part  of  these 
converts  to  attain  to  perfect  conformity  to  the  law,  since  such 
failure  would  not  disprove  the  zeal  of  the  judaisers,  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  keep  it  in  full  and  are  not 
required  by  the  judaisers  to  do  so.  See  5®  and  notes  there. 
ol  wepLrepvopevoL^  however,  does  not  refer  specifically  to 
those  who  among  the  Galatians  had  been  circumcised,  which 
would  have  called  for  ol  ev  vplv  Trepirp'qdivres  (or  Trepirer/xr;- 
pevoi).  (j)v\d(T(Tov(nv  is  a  general  present  and  the  statement 
refers  in  general  to  those  who  under  the  influence  of  the  juda¬ 
isers  receive  circumcision,  vopop  has  here  the  same  sense  as 
in  5^,  but  is  used  qualitatively.  “In  your  flesh”  means  “in  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  circumcised,”  which  would  be  the  sign 
of  your  conversion  to  legalistic  Judaism. 

The  words  OiXouatv  xepiTltxvsaOat  repeat  the  thought  of 

6(1.  xspiT.,  v.“,  and  the  clause  Yva  .  .  .  expresses 

in  positive  and  emphatic  form  that  of  Yva  StwxwvTac.  The  phrase 
Iv  Tfj  DpLsTipqc  aapxf,  referring  literally  to  the  flesh  in  the  material 
sense  as  that  in  which  circumcision  takes  place,  is  chosen  in  preference 
to  a  pronominal  phrase  referring  directly  to  the  subject  of  xspiT^pLvsaOai 
the  more  distinctly  to  express  the  unworthy  character  of  their  boast¬ 
ing.  On  capx(  here  cf.  the  same  word  in  3*.  It  is  more  literally  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  above,  ev,  literally  denoting  the  sphere  of  the 
boasting,  suggests  also  ground,  basis. 

x£piTeti.v6(ievoi  is  attested  by  SACDKP  al.  Mcion.  f  Vg.  (qui  cir- 
cumciduntur)  Syr.  (psh.  et  hard.)  Sah.  Arm.;  Chr.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam. 
xspixeTpLTjpLlvot  is  the  reading  of  BL  al.®°  (F  reads  xspixIpivTfjpLot,  G 
xspiT£(xvT3pLlvot,  both  impossible  readings,  but  probably  attesting 
the  perfect),  d  g  (qui  circumcisi  sunt)  Goth.  Boh.  Eth.  Victorin.  Aug. 
Hier.  Ambrst.  External  evidence  is  not  decisive.  Transcriptional 
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probability  favours  -pi,v6;j,svoi,  since  the  perfect  would  have  been  a 
wholly  unobjectionable  reading 

Against  the  common  view  held  by  Mey.  (who  reads  x£pit£t[jl.) 
Sief.  Zahn,  Ell.  Ltft.  Alf.  that  o\  xsptx.  designates  the  judaisers  (Wies. 
and,  according  to  Sief.,  Mathias  hold  the  other  view)  the  following 
reasons  are  decisive:  (i)  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  could  have 
alleged  in  this  unqualified  way,  and  without  explanation  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  did  not  keep  the  law.  Rom.  chap.  2,  is  scarcely 
a  parallel  case.  (2)  Had  he  wished  to  affirm  it,  the  words  ol 
x£piT£piv6pL£voi  would  havc  been  superfluous,  the  subject  of  (puXdcacouaiv 
being  the  same  as  that  of  StwxwvTat.  This  affirmation  would  have 
been  most  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  by  oijSI  7d:p  aCixol  vdpi. 
<puX  Had  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  circumcision  of  the  judaisers 
as  emphasising  their  inconsistency  in  not  keeping  the  law.  he  must 
have  written  not  ol  x£pcT.,  but  o5toi  x£pix.,  “these,  though  circum¬ 
cised.”  (3)  The  tense  of  the  participle  is  in  itself  decisive,  (a) 
Although  a  present  participle  may  be  used  as  a  general  present,  desig¬ 
nating  all  those  who  perform  (or,  in  the  passive,  are  subjected  to)  the 
action  denoted  by  the  verb,  whether  the  mark  of  the  class  be  the  single 
or  the  habitual  doing  of  it  (BMT  123-126),  yet  it  is  not  so  employed, 
unless  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  performance  of  the  action,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  resultant  fact.  There  could  have  been  no  motive 
for  such  a  distinction  in  this  case  if  the  apostle  had  intended  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  judaisers  (or  the  Jews).  For  this  he  must  inevitably  have 
written  xEpcxExpLY^pLlvot.*  (b)  Throughout  this  epistle  the  present  of 
x£ptT.  whether  in  participle,  infinitive,  or  subjunctive,  52.  » 
means  “to  be  circumcised”  in  the  sense  “to  receive  circumcision,” 
“to  get  circumcised”  (Moffatt),  not  in  the  sense  “to  be  a  circumcised 
person.”  (4)  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  53,  which  shows  that  the 
judaisers  had  not  as  yet  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Galatians  under 
obedience  to  the  whole  law.  Against  these  reasons  the  absence  of  an 
expressed  subject  of  GlXouutv  is  of  little  weight.  The  statement  con¬ 
cerning  ol  x£ptT£pLv.  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  attitude  of  the  judaisers, 
the  mind  easily  supplies  as  the  subject  of  GIXouaiv  after  dXXti  the 
judaisers  who  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  the  discourse  from  the 
beginning  of  v.'^,  and  all  possible  ambiguity  is  excluded  by  the  close 

•  Ellicott’s  assertion;  “The  use  of  the  present  may  be  fairly  explained  on  the  ground  that 
St.  Paul  includes  in  the  idea  not  merely  their  conformity  to  the  rite  (which  strictly  becomes 
a  past  act),  but  their  endeavour  thereby  to  draw  others  into  the  same  state,  which  is  a  present 
and  continuing  act,”  ascribing  to  the  present  passive  the  ideas  expressed  by  an  aorist  passive 
and  a  present  active,  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  passage  cited  by  Ell.  and  at  greater  length 
by  Ltft.  ad  loc.,  from  Act.  Petr,  et  Paul,,  §  63,  the  present  TTepLTcixvofxevot  does  seem  to  have 
something  of  the  force  of  a  perfect.  But  arguments  drawn  from  the  usage  of  this  book,  con- 
sid.;rably  later  than  Paul,  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  clear  evidence  of  Gala¬ 
tians  itself.  The  ot  peovre?  quoted  by  Ltft.  from  Plato,  Thecei.  181A,  is  a  nickname,  which 
our  participle  quite  certainly  is  not. 
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parallelism  between  GeXouaiv  Ci^Lac;  xsptT^iJLvsaGat,  and  (iva^xdil^ouaiv 
upiaq  TCEpcT^piVioGai  of  v.^’. 

14.  ifjLol  be  iJLy  yevoiTO  Kau;)(;a(r0at  ei  [jl^  iv  rm  oraupm  rov 
KVpiOV  TJIJLMV  *lr](TOV  l^pidTOV^  bi  OV  ipol  Koopos  icTTavpCOTaL 
Kayo)  Koapcx).  “But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  except  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  a  world  hath  been 
crucified  to  me  and  I  to  a  world.”  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  boasting  of  the  judaisers,  which  has  its  sphere  and  basis 
in  the  mere  material  flesh  of  men,  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  his 
ground  of  boasting — note  ejuot  emphatic  by  position — the 
central  fact  of  his  gospel,  the  cross  of  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  i  Cor. 
i23f.)  which  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  his  own  life, 
rm  (JTavpM  undoubtedly  has  the  same  significance  as  in  v.^^. 
See  in  the  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is 
there  also  the  antithesis  to  legalism.  Koapos  is  quite  certainly 
employed  here  in  the  fifth  of  the  meanings  indicated  in  the 
note  on  Sroi^eta  tov  Koapov^  p.  514,  viz.,  '^the  mode  of  life 
characterised  by  earthly  advantages.”  But  the  particular 
earthly  advantages  which  the  apostle  has  in  mind  are  not,  as 
in  I  Jn.  215,  etc.,  the  sensual  pleasures  of  riches  and  other  like 
things,  but,  rather,  those  of  which  he  speaks  in  Phil.  3^'  h 
.  Paul’s  world,  xoVjuos,  with  which  he  severed  his  relation,  when 
j  the  cross  of  Christ  acquired  for  him  its  new  significance,  was 
)  that  of  Israelitish  descent,  circumcision,  the  rank  and  dignity 
1  of  a  Pharisee,  the  righteousness  that  is  in  law,  touching  which 
i  he  was  blameless.  To  this  world  he  became  dead  by  the  cross 
,  of  Christ,  because  in  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  he  saw  a  dem¬ 
onstration  that  God’s  way  of  accepting  men  was  not  on  the 
1  basis  of  works  of  law,  but  on  that  of  faith  in  Christ.  Cf.  2^^'  20 
313  44. 5  Rom.  321^-  425  5I8,  19.  For  evidence  that  the  significance 
of  the  cross  is  in  what  it  proves  respecting  God’s  real  attitude 
towards  men,  see  the  extended  discussion  of  31^.  The  fulness  of 
the  expression  tov  Kvpiov  '^pcop  ^IrjcFov  ^pidTOv  adds  weight  to 
the  utterance  and  reflects  the  emotion  with  which  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made;  cf.  detached  note  on  the  Titles  and  Predicates 
of  Jesus,  p.  393.  As  to  what  the  apostle  means  by  ''boasting 
in  the  cross,”  see  i  Cor.  Rom.  52*  3.  n. 
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On  [jL-f)  see  on  On  the  use  of  the  dative  with 

(here  only  in  N.  T.  with  ^**5  see  also  Mt.  8^®  9“. 

The  infinitive  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  after  y^voctto,  but 
is  common  in  Lxx;  cf.  Gen.  44^-  Josh.  22*9  24*®  i  Ki.  20  (21)®  i  Mac. 
gio  X36  (cited  by  Ltft.);  for  the  inf.  after  other  forms  of  cf. 

Acts  9”  Lk.  6^®  Mt,  i8‘3.  The  use  of  x6<j[xo<;  and  x6apLtp  without  the 
article  gives  to  both  words  a  qualitative  emphasis;  cf.  Rom.  iii®  i  Cor. 
3“  2  Cor.  5’®.  e;i.o{  and  x6ff[i(p  are  datives  of  relation;  see  on  v6txtp, 
2^®  and  cf.  Rom.  6®-  ”  7®.  Si"  o5,  characterising;;  the  cross  as  that 

through  the  instrumentality  of  which  he  had  wholly  severed  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  old  world  ot  Pharisaic  dignity  and  legalism,  leaves  un¬ 
described  the  process  by  which  the  cross  achieved  this  result.  For  this 
unexpressed  element  of  the  apostle’s  thought,  see  on  2'®'  ®o,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on 

15.  oijre  yap  ireptropLi]  tl  ecrriv  ovt€  aKpo^vaTia^  aXXa  Kaiv^ 
KTLdLS,  ‘‘For  neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  but  a  new  act  of  creation.’’  In  these  words  the  apostle 
gives  a  reason  for  glorying  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (v.^^^), 
especially  as  against  those  who  glory  in  circumcision  (v.^^);  yet 
not  content  to  exclude  circumcision  only,  he  rejects  every  mate¬ 
rial  ground  of  boasting,  whether  it  be  the  circumcision  of  the 
Jew,  or  the  uncircumcision  of  the  Gentile.  For  doubtless  the 
Gentile  was  just  as  proud  of  being  uncircumcised  as  the  Jew  was 
of  his  circumcision.  Cf.  5®,  where  to  the  Tepiropi^  which  is 
under  discussion  he  adds,  as  here,  ovre  aKpofivarta.  KTi'ats  is 
probably  to  be  taken  in  its  active  sense,  referring  to  the  divine 
activity  in  the  production  of  a  new  moral  life  {cf.  Col.  3^®),  but 
the  emphasis  of  the  expression  is  not  on  this  aspect  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  but  upon  the  radical  transformation  of  character  implied  in 
the  choice  of  such  a  word  as  KTiais^  “creation,”  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Kaivf/^  new.  The  fact  referred  to  is  that  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  different  terminology  in  2^®*  Rom.  What 

the  apostle  meant  to  affirm  about  Katv^  KTcats  he  leaves  to 
his  readers  to  infer.  The  tl  eariv  of  the  preceding  clause  sug¬ 
gests  it,  but,  of  course,  conveys  less  than  he  meant;  “is  essen¬ 
tial”  is  nearer  his  thought.  Cf.  5®  i  Cor.  7^®. 

oDte  (some  authorities  ou)  y<^P  is  attested  by  B  33,  1908  Syr.  (psh. 
hard,  pal.)  Sah.(?)Goth.  Chr.  Hier.  Aug.;  while  ^siVCDFGKLP  al. 
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pier,  d  f  g  Vg.  Boh.  Sah.(?)  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam.  Victorin.  Amb. 
Ambrst.  read  Iv  yiip  XptaT^)  oCts.  Despite  the  weight  of  the 

group  supporting  the  latter  reading  (c/.  on  2^®  3”  5^®  6®*  it  is  clearly 
a  harmonistic  corruption  under  the  influence  of  5*.  As  in  2“,  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  is  preserved  by  B  33  al. 

KTiat?,  in  classical  writers,  from  Pindar  down,  and  not  infrequent 
in  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  is  used  in  N.  T.  either  (i)  as  a  verbal  noun, 
meaning  “act  of  creation,”  Rom.  12%  x6a[xou,  or,  (2)  as  a  con¬ 

crete  noun  equivalent  to  Y,'ziQ’^(x  either  (a)  individually,  “a  created 
person  or  thing,”  Rom.  Ileb.  41®,  or  (b)  collectively,  of  the  sum  of 
created  things,  or  the  total  of  a  particular  class  of  created  things: 
Rev.  31^  Rom.  8”  (Mk.  i6“);  the  meaning  in  the  difflcult  passage 
I  Pet.  2^®  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  use  of  the  same  phrase, 
xaiv^  xT^ct?,  in  the  concrete  (passive)  sense,  2  Cor.  5^%  suggests  the 
concrete  meaning  here,  but  the  antithesis  to  xeptTopii^  and  dtxpo^uax^a 
favours  the  verbal  (actional)  sense.  The  latter  is  also  favoured  by 
the  parallel  passages,  i  Cor.  7^3:  ^  xeptTopLif)  oiBlv  eaxtv,  xal  •?) 
dxpQ^ujx(a  oCiBev  iaxtv,  dtXk^L  xTQpiQcTt?  IvroXciv  GsoO,  and  Gal.  5®: 
oiixe  x£ptTopi,T^  Ti  dxpo^uaxta,  aXka  xbxtc;  Bt’  dyiixTQg 

evepyoupi^vif;,  in  both  of  which  the  second  member  of  the  antithesis 
is  a  term  of  action.  In  all  three  passages  the  term  used  is  qualitative. 
A  comparison  of  the  second  members  in  the  three  passages  is  instruc¬ 
tive.  In  5®  xtaxt?  and  dtydcxirj  are  purely  ethical  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  fundamental  moral  attitude  of  the  Christian.  In  i  Cor.  7^®  xTjpTj(jt<; 
evxokwv  is  both  a  more  external  characterisation  of  the  Christian  life 
and  more  formal,  in  that  no  intimation  is  given  of  the  content  of  the 
commandments,  xatvn?)  xx^at?  in  the  present  passage  is,  on  the  one 
side,  less  definite  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  new  life  than  either 
of  the  other  expressions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  directs  attention  to 
the  radical  change  involved  rather  than  to  the  external  expression  or 
the  moral  quality  of  the  life  thus  produced.  Any  close  connection 
between  this  expression  and  the  Hebrew  (a  new  crea¬ 

ture),  meaning  “proselyte,”  is  improbable.*  To  have  used  a  phrase 
which  would  naturally  be  understood  as  meaning  a  proselyte  would 
have  been  to  render  the  sentence  confused  and  self-contradictory. 
Had  the  expression  been  in  current  use  with  this  meaning,  Paul  must 
at  least  have  added  Iv  Xpiaxtji. 

*  Euthalius  (Zacagnius,  Collect.  Monum.  Vet.  I  561;  Gallandi  Bill.  Pair.  X  260)  and  after 
him  Photius,  Amphilock.  Quest.  183  (Migne  151),  and  a  ms.  of  the  eleventh  century  (Mont- 
faucon,  Btbl.  bibl.  I  iqs)  express  the  opinion  that  the  statement,  6“  oure  Treptro/ir/  n  earci/ 
cure  aKpo^vo-Tia  aWa  Kaiv^  KTt<Tt?,  is  a  quotation  from  an  apocryphal  writing  ascribed  to 
Moses.  Georgius  Snycellus  {Citron.  Ed.  Dind.  I  48),  whose  statement,  however,  is  prob¬ 
ably  based,  like  the  others,  upon  that  of  Euthalius,  specifies  an  apocalypse  of  Moses  as  the 
source  of  the  quotation.  The  fact  that  the  same  epigrammatic  saying  recurs  in  very  similar 
lorm  {cf.  above)  in  5*  i  Cor.  7“  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  view  that  this  is  a  quotation.  But, 
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16.  Kai  ocTOL  Kavovi  TOVT(p  aroi'^^riaovaLV,  dprjvy]  iw 
avTOifS^  Kai  eXeos  Kal  iiri  top  ’I(7p(x?;X  rod  6€ov.  ^^And  as 
many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy 
upon  the  Israel  of  God.”  The  apostle  concludes  this  paragraph 
of  brief  reiterations  of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  letter  {cf .  on 
with  a  benediction  upon  all  whose  life  is  conformed  to  the  great 
principle  for  which  he  has  been  contending,  viz.,  the  essentially 
spiritual  character  of  religion  as  against  the  ascription  of  funda¬ 
mental  religious  value  to  any  physical  or  material  condition, 
howevei  sanctioned.  Kavciv,  occurring  in  N.  T.  here  and 
2  Cor.  only,  meaning  properly  “measuring  rod”  or 

“straight  edge,”  is  clearly  shown  by  tovtco  (referring  to  v.^^)  to 
have  here  its  metaphorical  sense  of  “principle.”  (Ttolx€0) 
doubtless  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  in  {g.  v.),  viz.,  “^o 
walk,  to  conduct  oneself.”  While  v.^^,  to  which  tw  Kavovi 
TOVTCO  refers,  is  affirmative  rather  than  imperative,  yet  the 
proposition  which  it  affirms  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  determination  of  conduct.  He  who  recognises  the  value¬ 
lessness  of  such  externals  as  circumcision  and  uncircumcision 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  spiritual  life  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  unmoved  by  the  appeal  of  the  judaisers  to  receive  circum¬ 
cision,  and  on  the  other  seek,  rather,  to  be  led  by,  and  to  live 
by,  the  Spirit. 

Kal  eXeo?  is  usually  joined  with  eJpiQVY),  as  with  it  limiting  lie’  auxoug, 
the  comma  being  placed  after  eXsoq  (so  Tdf.  WH.  Ell.  Ltft.  Alf. 
Wies.  Sief.  Zahn).  Against  this  interpretation,  however,  it  is  to  be 
said:  (a)  The  order  elpTjvrj  xal  eXeoq,  if  both  words  have  reference  to 
one  class  of  persons,  is  illogical,  placing  effect  first  and  cause  after¬ 
wards.  sXsoi;  is  j’oined  with  slprjvr]  elsewhere  in  benedictions  in  N.  T, 
in  I  Tim.  i*  2  Tim.  i*  2  Jn.  ^  Jude  always  preceding  sEp-^vYj.  Note, 
also,  the  often-repeated  benediction,  and  eEpTjvY),  in  which 
closely  corresponding  to  eXsoq  in  meaning,  always  precedes  eEpfivir]. 
xal  eXeoq  becomes,  then,  an  afterthought,  to  which  xal  ItcI  xbv 

on  the  other  hand,  an  apocryphon  entitled  “Apocalypse  ot  Moses”  is  not  otherwise  known. 
The  statement  of  the  others  (Euthalius,  etc.)  is  general  and  vague.  The  extant  so-called 
“Assumption  of  Moses”  does  not  contain  the  sentence.  But  even  though  the  passage  should 
actually  have  been  found  in  the  text  of  some,  apocryphon  of  Moses  as  extant  in  Euthalius ’s 
day,  that  alone  would  by  no  means  make  clear  what  was  the  relation  between  this  and  the 
Pauline  writing.  Certamly  the  evidence  as  above  displayed  is  not  strong  enough  to  prove 
that  this  IS  a  quotation. 
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Tapa-?)X  Tou  0£ou  appends  a  second  afterthought,  (b)  Though  Rom. 
9®  I  Cor.  iQi*  show  that  Paul  distinguished  between  Israel  according 
to  the  flesh  and  the  Israel  according  to  election  or  promise,  and  Rom. 
229  Phil.  33  suggest  that  he  might  use  tbv  Tapa-?)X  ttou  Osou  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christ,  regardless  of  nationality,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  instance 
of  his  using  Tapa-rjX  except  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  a  part  thereof. 
These  facts  favour  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  as  applying  not 
to  the  Christian  community,  but  to  Jews;  yet,  in  view  of  toO  OeoO, 
not  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  to  the  pious  Israel,  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace  (Rom.  ii®),  including  even  those  who 
had  not  seen  the  truth  as  Paul  saw  it,  and  so  could  not  be  included 
in  oaoi  .  .  .  aTot^.  In  this  case  the  benediction  falls  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts.  In  the  first  the  apostle  invokes  peace  upon  those  who 
recognise  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  v.^®,  and,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  them,  the  mercy  of  God  through  which  they  may  obtain 
enlightenment  and  enter  into  peace,  upon  those  within  Israel  who 
even  though  as  yet  unenlightened  are  the  true  Israel  of  God.  Against 
the  combined  force  of  these  two  reasons  the  presence  of  xa(  after 
eXsot;  is  of  little  weight.  It  is  quite  explicable  as  slightly  ascensive. 
In  view  of  the  apostle’s  previous  strong  anti-judaistic  expressions,  he 
feels  impelled,  by  the  insertion  of  xaf,  to  emphasise  this  expression  of 
his  true  attitude  towards  his  people.  It  can  scarcely  be  translated 
into  English  without  overtranslating. 

Kav(ov  is  believed  to  be  ultimately  of  Semitic  origin.  Cf.  Gregory, 
Canon  and  Text,  p.  15.  It  is  found,  however,  in  Greek  from  Homer 
down  in  a  great  variety  of  usages  at  a  greater  or  less  remove  from  the 
probable  ground-meaning,  “a  tool  or  utensil  made  of  reed  or  cane.” 
(i)  Literally,  of  a  large  number  of  implements,  most  of  which  were 
probably  originally  made  of  cane,  the  name  being  retained  though 
other  material  was  later  used  in  their  construction;  e.  g.,  the  rods 
across  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  through  which  the  arm  was  passed: 
II.  VIII  193;  XIII  407;  the  shuttle  or  quill,  by  which  the  threads  of  the 
woof  were  passed  between  those  of  the  warp,  II.  XXIII  761;  in  classical 
times  most  frequently  of  the  rule  or  straight  edge  used  by  masons  and 
carpenters:  Soph.  Frag.  421;  Eur.  Troiad.  6;  Aristoph.  Av.  999,  1002; 
Plato,  Phil.  56B;  ^schin.  3200,  etc.  (in  the  same  meaning,  but  meta¬ 
phorically  used:  Aristoph.  Ran.  799:  Eur.  Supp.  650);  later  of  the 
scribe’s  rule,  Anth.  Pal.  6«»;  a  curtain  rod.  Chares  ap.  Ath.  538D;  the 
keys  or  stops  of  a  flute,  Anth.  Pal.  9.  365;  the  beam  or  tongue  of  a 
balance,  Anth.  Pal.  ii.  334.  (2)  Metaphorically.  It  is  probably 

upon  the  basis  of  the  meaning  most  frequently  found  in  classical  times, 
“a  ruler  or  straight  edge,”  that  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  a  meta¬ 
phorical  sense,  of  anything  regulative,  determinative,  a  rule  or  stand¬ 
ard.  Cf.  the  similar  transfer  of  meaning  in  our  English  word  “rule.” 
It  is  so  used  of  the  written  law  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  or  a  section 
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of  it.  Lycurg.  149.  4;  of  the  good  man,  Arist.  Elh.  N.  3.  6  (1113  a”); 
of  the  Aopu46poq  of  Polycleitus  and  the  book  explaining  it:  Pliny, 
//.  N.  34.  55;  Galen,  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  V  3;_  of  a  general  rule  or 
principle:  Anecdota  Gtaca  (Bekker),  1180;  Epict.  Diss.  I  28’*;  Luc. 
n-lkus,  30;  of  a  list  of  the  chief  epochs  or  eras,  which  served  to  deter¬ 
mine  intermediate  dates,  Plut.  Sol.  27-;  and  for  other  things  of  the 
same  general  character. 

In  the  Lxx  the  word  is  found  but  once,  in  the  difficult  passage, 
Mic.  7S  where  the  translator  either  read  a  text  differing  from  the 
Massorah,  or  misunderstood  the  Hebrew.  The  meaning  is  probably 
“measuring  rod”  or  “line.”  In  the  Apocr.  it  occurs  only  once, 
]dth.  13'  (•),  for  a  rod  used  in  the  construction  ol  a  bed;  in  4  Mac.  7*‘ 
it  means  “rule”  or  “standard.’ 

In  N.  T.,  only  Paul  uses  the  word  and  that  in  but  two  passages: 

2  Cor.  10*3  'S  where  the  meaning  probably  is  “measure”  (others  prefer 
the  meaning,  “limit,  boundarydine”),  and  in  the  present  passage, 
where  it  evidently  refers  to  the  preceding  sentence,  which  it  describes, 
as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  serving  as  a  standard.  The  use  of  xavwv 
to  designate  ecclesiastical  statutes  and  ordinances,  a  fixed  body  of 
Christian  doctrines  serving  as  a  standard  of  correct  teaching  (some¬ 
times  conceived  of  as  summed  up  in  the  pithy  sentences  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  Creed),  the  clergy,  the  catalogue  of  martyrs  or  saints,  or  the  col¬ 
lection  of  books  accepted  as  authoritative  for  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice,  does  not  occur  until  later  and  belongs  properly  under  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  development  of  the  word.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  use  it  is  (according  to  Zahn)  not  found  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.,  in  Athanasius,  Dccr.  Syn.  Nic.\  cf.  also 
Canon  59  of  the  Synod  at  Laodicea  (Mansi  II  574);  Athanasius, 
I^estal  Letter  39.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  word,  see  Zahn,  Grurd- 
riss  der  Gesch.  des  ntl.  Kanons,^  pp.  i/.;  cf.  also  Westcott,  The  Canon 
of  the  N.  T.\  App.  A,  pp.  504.#*;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text,  pp.  15/. 

Like  -jcveuiiaTi  in  5“,  xav6vi  is  a  dative  of  means.  On  the  use 
of  the  future  (cTot^ifiaouaiv)  in  a  hypothetical  clause  see  BAfT  3./8. 
Cf.  Lk.  173*.  On  Eip^vT),  ef.  on  i®.  The  verb  to  be  supplied  is  an  opta¬ 
tive  as  in  1 3  6‘S  and  frequently  in  similar  connections. 

2.  Appeal  enforced  by  reference  to  his  own  sufferings 

(6^0. 

17.  Tov  XoiTTOu  KOTTOVS  (JLOL  fJLTjbels  7rap€;)^erco,  iyd)  yap  Ta 
(TTvy paTOL  TOV  ^Itjctov  iv  Tw  acopcLTi  pov  ^acTa^o).  Hence¬ 
forth  let  no  man  give  me  trouble;  for  I  bear  the  marks  of  Jesus 
in  my  body.”  This  verse  is  best  treated,  as  in  WH.,  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  paragraph.  V.'"  is  the  benediction  of  the  whole  epistle, 
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hence  not  to  be  attached  to  and  is  the  benediction  con¬ 
cluding  the  paragraph  begun  at  vdb  With  evidently  deep 
\  feeling  the  apostle  demands  that  henceforth  he  be  spared  the 
\  distress  which  his  opponents  have  hitherto  been  inflicting  upon 
^  him,  and  appeals  to  the  scars  which  he  has  received  in  the  scr- 
1  vice  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  in  a  figure  describes  as  evidence 
r  that  he  belongs  to  Jesus. 

Tou  Xotxo'j  is  doubtless  here,  as  usually  elsewhere,  a  genitive  of  time, 
meaning  “henceforth."  The  interpretation  of  Zahn,  which  makes  it 
equivalent  to  twv  aXXwv,  a  genitive  of  the  whole  limiting  and 

referring  Jo  the  remainder  of  Israel,  which  is  not  toG  6eoG,  is  nega¬ 
tived  by  the  fact  that  the  familiar  use  of  toG  XotxoG  in  the  sense  of 
“henceforth"  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  Paul  to  employ  twv 
d'XXcov  to  express  the  thought  which  this  interpretation  finds  here. 
The  interpretation  of  Wies.  which  takes  toG  XotxoG  in  the  sense 
“finally,”  equivalent  to  xb  Xotxov  in  Phil.  4®,  etc.,  is  unsustained 
by  any  clear  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  toG  XotxoG  in  this 
sense.  Eph,  is  the  only  example  that  is  alleged  for  such  usage,  and 
neither  text  nor  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  quite  certain. 

Koxo?  is  frequent  elsewhere  in  Paul  in  the  sense  of  “labour,  toil,” 
2  Cor.  6^  I  Thes.  i®  2®  3®,  etc.  But  the  phrase  xoxoug  xapixsiv  clearly 
means,  not  “to  impose  toil,”  but  “to  give  trouble”:  cf.  Sir.  29*  Mt.  261® 
Mk.  14*  Lk.  ii^  iS®.  The  use  of  the  present  imperative  suggests  an 
action  already  in  progress.  With  it  means,  “let  no  one  con¬ 

tinue  to  give,  etc.,”  “let  him  cease  giving”;  cf.  BMT  165. 

By  Td  ffTiypiaTa  Paul  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  effects  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  as  an  apostle  {cf.  2  Cor.  6^-«  and  as  the  Iv  alolxaT^  p,ou 

shows,  the  physical  effects,  perhaps  actual  scars.  The  only  doubt  to 
which  the  phrase  is  subject  concerns  the  value  which  he  means  to 
ascribe  to  these  marks  of  his  sufferings,  or  the  figure  of  speech  under 
which  he  means  to  present  them.  Eisner  and  Raphelius*  find  the 
explanction  in  a  custom  spoken  of  by  Hdt.  2 11®,  according  to  which 
a  fugitive  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple  and  there  received  upon  his 
body  the  marks  of  the  god,  could  not  thereafter  be  touched.  Sief. 

*  Raphelius,  Annot.  PhiloL  in  N.  T.,  II,  p.  460  says:  Videtur  Paulus  respicere 
ad  morem  illorum,  qui,  quod  stigmata  sacra  gestarent,  Deo  sacri  erant,  quosque  propterea 
nefas  erat  tangere,  si  modo  ille  mos  Galatis  notus  fuit.  Caussam  certe  banc  affert,  cur  ntmo 
sibi  molestias  exhibere  debeat,  quod  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  portet.  Mentionem  hujus  moris 
facit  Herodotus  (lib.  2.  cap.  113).  Erat  in  littore  ad  ostium  Nili  Herculis  templum,  quod 
nunc  quoque  est;  e?  to  r)v  KaTa<f>vyoi)v  olkctti^  6t€w  dvdpojiTiov  enipdKtjTai.  crrlyp-aTa  ipd, 
ecjvTOV  SiSovi  T<p  deo),  ovk  e^ecrri  tovtov  dxl/aarOaL.  o  v6p.o^  ovto?  SiareAect  ioiv  ofioio^  to 
fiexpt-  efiov  dvr'  a0xi)s.  'roO  d>v  Sij  'A\e^dySpov  aTnarreaTat  QepdnovTc<;  nvdo/xei'oi  Tor  nepi 
TO  ipbv  exovra  ro/xor,  i/ceTat  Se  e^ofievoi  tou  deov  KaTqyopeov  tou  ’A\e$dv8pov,  ^ov\6fi€voL 
/BAaTTTetr  avTov  .  .  ,  Ceterum,  quod  Paulus  dicit  a-TtyfJLara  jSao-Ta^eir,  Lucianus  una  voce 
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and  Cremer,  following  many  earlier  interpreters,  suppose  the  apostle 
to  be  thinking  of  himself  as  the  slave  (or  soldier)  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  marks  of  his  sufferings  as  comparable  to  the  marks  on  the  body 
of  a  slave  designating  his  ownership,  or  on  that  of  a  soldier,  indi¬ 
cating  the  general  under  whom  he  serves;  cf.  Hdt.  7^33;  Diod.  Sic.  34.  2^; 
Plut.  NiciaSj  2Qf\  Deissmann,  whom  Zahn  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  follow, 
finds  the  suggestion  of  a  charm,  warding  off  attack,  appealing  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  papyrus  of  the  third  century  A.  d.  (Papyrus  J.  383  of  the 
Leyden  Museum*),  containing  a  spell,  in  which  occur  both  the  word 
^aaxal^a)  and  the  expression  x6xou<;  The  expression  x6xou(; 

xapex^TO)  is  favourable  to  the  first  or  third  of  these  views  (note  the 
words  oux  e^eaTt  to6tou  a(|)acr0at  in  Hdt.  and  the  precise  phrase 
y.6xou(;  xocpexeiv  in  the  papyrus).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
usage  described  by  Herodotus  was  prevalent  in  Paul’s  day  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  at  any  rate  familiar  enough  so  that  a  bare  allusion  to  it 
would  be  intelligible.  As  concerns  the  third  view,  the  appositeness 
of  the  papyrus  passage  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  makes 
no  reference  to  aTtypLaxa;  what  the  protected  one  bears  being  not 
marks,  but  a  miniature  coffin  of  Osiris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought 
of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Jesus  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  apostle,  and 
the  custom  of  branding  or  otherwise  marking  slaves  was  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  the  Galatians.  These  facts  make  it  most  probable  that  it 
is  the  idea  of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Jesus,  marked  as  such  by  the  scars 
of  his  sufferings,  that  underlies  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

3.  Final  benedictions  (6^®). 

18.  "H  %apts  Tov  KvpLOv  'qixdiv  'Irjaov  'Kpiarov  per  a  rov 
TTvevpaTos  vpcov,  ade\(}>or  aprjv,  ^^The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit,  brethren.  Amen.’^  The 
concluding  benedictions  of  all  the  letters  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Paul  are  alike  in  that  they  include  the  invocation  of  grace, 
which,  except  in  Colossians  and  the  pastoral  epistles,  is  specifi- 

irTiyfx.aTO(f>opeLv  effort,  citatus  in  Lexico  Graeco.  Varius  autem  erat  usus  stigmatum.  Nam 
et  servi  in  fronte  iis  notabantur,  apud  Romanos  quidem  fugitivi  poenae  causa,  apud  Thraces 
vero,  ut  domini  eorum  noscerentur,  et  milites  in  manibus,  cum  militiae  adscriberentur.  .  .  . 
Chrysostomus  comparat  cum  vulneribus  in  bello  acceptis.  Sed  ad  scopum  Pauli  propius 
accedere  videtur,  quod  ex  Herodoto  citavimus.  Vult  enim  ipse  sacrosanctus  et  inviolabilis 
haberi,  propterea  quod  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  in  corpore  suo  gestet.  Quanquam  quocunque 
Paulum  respexisse  dicas,  certum  tamen  est,  stigmatum  nomine  ipsum  intelligere  vibices  ac 
cicatrices  ex  plagis  illis,  lapidationibus  et  verberibus,  quorum  meminit  2  Cor.  ii**  JW- 
Quae  signa  erant  manifesta,  ipsum  illorum  similem  non  esse,  qui  circumcisionem  urgebant, 
ne  ob  crucem  Christi  persecutionem  paterentiir  (v.“). 

*  Ml]  fie  SioiKe  o5e*  avox  7ra7ri7reT[ou]  fierov^ave^’  /Sao-ra^w  ttjv  Ta(f>^v  rov  ’Otrtpew?  KaX 
uvayu)  KaTa[<rT]ri<rai,  avrrfv  e[t]9 'AjStSo?,  KaTa<rT7f(rai  ei?  racrra?  Kal  KaTa9e(rdai  ecs  [aAJxas* 
edv  fioi  6  Selva  kottous  7rapd<TXJ}>  irpoa  (t)  pei/^o)  avrrjv  avrcZ.  De.B^".  p.  354. 
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cally  called  ^^the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/’  Phil.  4^ 
and  Phm.2^  are  like  Galatians  in  using  fiera  tov  TTvevixaros 
v/jL^v  instead  of  the  usual  vjjl^u.  Ephesians  only  in¬ 

cludes  the  invocation  of  peace,  which  is  regularly  found  in  the 
opening  salutations  of  the  apostle’s  letters.  On  the  wholly 
exceptional  form  of  2  Cor.,  see  p.  509.  The  expression  “the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  to  be  taken  at  its  full  value; 
for,  while  the  apostle  closely  associates  the  love  of  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  Christ  and  the  love  of  Christ  (Rom.  he  expressly 

ascribes  to  Christ  in  his  earthly  career  a  love  for  men  and 
grace  towards  them  (2^0  2  Cor.  8®,  etc.),  and  conceiving  of 
Jesus  as  still  living  and  in  relation  to  men  (i  Thes.  Rom. 
8^^,  etc.)  ascribes  to  him  as  thus  living  a  gracious  attitude 
towards  men,  manifest  on  the  one  hand  in  spiritual  fellowship 
with  them  (2^0)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  intercession  for  them 
(Rom.  8^^).  The  phrase  iJ^era  tov  TruevfjLaTOS  vfxcop  shows 
that  it  is  the  former  that  is  here  in  mind.  The  sentence  is, 
therefore,  a  prayer  that  the  Galatians  may  have  the  indwelling 
gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  addition  of 
{cf.  on  i^^)  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  in  which  there  is 
much  of  reproof  and  much  strenuous  exhortation,  the  apostle 
expresses  his  continued  affection  for  the  Galatians.  Though 
the  term  itself  is  frequent  in  Paul’s  letters,  in  no  other  case 
does  he  add  it  to  a  concluding  benediction.  The  addition  of 
ajji'qv  (cf.  on  I®),  appended  to  a  doxology  in  Rom.  ii®®  16^^ 
Eph.  321  Phil.  4^^  etc.,  and  in  Rom.  to  a  benediction  (it  is 
apparently  a  scribal  addition  in  Rom.  16^^  i  Cor.  16^^  i  Thes.  31^ 
Phm.  25)  j  still  further  emphasises  the  strength  and  depth  of 
the  feeling  with  which  the  apostle  brings  to  a  close  this  remark¬ 
able  letter.  Though  it  was  probably  dictated  rapidly,  and 
was  certainly  composed  under  the  stress  of  deep  emotion,  the 
six  brief  chapters  of  which  it  consists  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  of  early  Christianity  and  one  of 
the  noblest  pleas  ever  written  for  Christian  liberty  and  spiritual 
religion. 
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I.  ^AHOSTOAOS.* 

I.  CLASSICAL  AND  OTHER  NON-CHRISTIAN  USAGE. 

The  word  dcx6CTT0>.o<;  is  manifestly  cognate  with  the  verb  cJ;xoaTlX>.G). 
In  classical  authors  it  is  employed  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  noun. 
Joined  with  xXoTog  it  was  used  much  as  our  modern  word  “despatch”  is, 
the  phrase  meaning  “  a  despatch  boat,”  L  e.,  a  boat  in  commission.  In  Dem. 
252^  262^®,  etc.,  d:xocTT6Xo<;  (paroxytone)  alone  signifies  “a  naval  expedi¬ 
tion.”  In  Herodotus  ck^daroXog  (proparoxytone)  is  used  of  a  person,  meaning 
an  ambassador  or  delegate,  a  person  commissioned  by  another  to  represent 
him.  See  6  t^ev  59}  c5:x6aTO>.o<;  ig  M^Xtqtov  ijv*  5®®*  £<5  Aaxs5a(pLova 

*  For  other  discussions  of  the  subject  see  Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  Galatians,  pp,  92-101; 
Harnack,  “  Die  Lehre  der  zwdlf  Apostel,”  in  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,  II  93-118;  Hincks, 
“Limits  of  the  Apostolate,”  in  JBL.  1895,  pp.  37-47;  Haupt,  Zum  VerstUndnis  des  Apostolats; 
Monnier,  La  notion  de  Vapostolat. 
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TpiTjpei  dtx6aToXo(;  lY{veTo.*  In  a  similar  but  more  general  sense,  it 
occurs  in  the  Lxx  (A)  and  Aq.  in  i  Ki.  14*:  eyw  etp.t  dexoaToXo?  xp6q  02 
ax,XT}p6(;:  “I  am  a  hard  messenger  to  thee,”  I  bring  thee  heavy  tidings.  It 
is  found  also  in  Sym.  at  Isa.  i8S  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  O.  T. 
In  Jos.  Ant.  17.  300  (iiO>  tixoaroXo?  apparently  means  “a  despatch¬ 
ing,  a  sending”:  d<p{x.sxo  elq  rJjv  ’PcopiTjv  xpea^sia  'louSatwv,  Oudpou  xbv 
dxbaToXov  au-uciv  to)  eOvst  atXTQJsw;  auTOvofiiaq:  “There 

came  to  Rome  an  embassy  of  Jews,  Varus  having  granted  the  people 
the  privilege  of  sending  it  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  autonomy.”  The 
indirect  evidence  of  Christian  writers  seems  to  show  that  in  the  post- 
Christian  period  the  Jews  used  the  term  dxbaxoXoc;,  or  a  Semitic  term  which 
was  expressed  in  Greek  by  dcx6axoXo<;,  (a)  of  persons  despatched  from 
Jerusalem  to  other  cities,  especially  to  gather  the  temple  tribute;  (b)  of 
those  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  associated  with  the 
patriarch  in  deliberations  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  what  was  agreed  upon. 
See  the  evidence  in  Ltft.  pp.  93  f. 

II.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  term  is  used  of  persons  only.  Its  general 
meaning,  clearly  seen  in  passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  a  non-technical 
sense,  is  “a  delegate,”  “a  representative,”  one  commissioned  by  another 
to  represent  him  in  some  way.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  8^®  and  Phil.  2’**,  it  is  used 
of  persons  delegated  by  a  church  to  execute  a  commission.! 

In  Heb.  3^  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  “the  apostle  and  high  priest  (dcx6axoXoi; 
xal  dpxiepeuq)  of  our  confession”  and  is  immediately  afterwards  charac¬ 
terised  as  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him.t  In  Jn.  131*  the  word  is  used 
in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  involve  a  definition  of  the  word.  “A  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  master,  nor  a  delegate  (dtx6axoXo?)  greater  than  he 
that  sent  him.” 


III.  THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST. 

But  in  the  majority  of  its  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament  the  worn  is 
used  of  a  class  of  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  or  among  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  The  full  expression  was  evidently  dcx6axoXo<;  XpiaxoO,  or 
dxbaxoXoc;  XpiaxoO  TiQaoO  (2  Cor.  i>  ii^-,  etc.).  But  for  this  full  expres¬ 
sion  dtx6axoXo<;  alone  is  much  more  frequently  used.  It  is  found  in  nearly 

*For  exx.  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  see  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  153,  and  M.  and  M.  Voc. 
s.  tJ.;  cf.  also  Nageli,  Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus,  p.  23. 

t  In  both  cases  a  journey  is  involved,  the  matter  to  be  attended  to  a  financial  one,  and 
the  person  who  makes  the  journey  does  not  simply  bear  a  message,  but  in  a  larger  way  repre¬ 
sents  the  church.  This  may,  indeed,  be  accidental  coincidence,  rather  than  decisive  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  constant  usage  of  the  word.  Yet  compare  the  Jewish  use  of  the  term,  as  stated 
above. 

t  A  similar  idea  of  Christ  is  several  times  expressed  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  e.  g.,  Jn.  17*: 
“This  is  life  eternal  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.” 
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ail  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  evidently  in  the  apostolic  age 
the  common  term  for  a  well-known  class  in  the  church. 

The  earliest  references  to  the  apostles  of  Christ  (reckoned  by  the  date 
of  the  writing  in  which  they  occur)  are  found  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  and 
bear  witness  not  only  to  Paul’s  claim  to  be  himself  an  apostle  but  to  the 
existence  of  other  members  of  the  class,  who  were  apostles  before  him 
(Gal,  I”).  In  the  effort  to  trace  the  development  of  the  apostolate  it  will 
be  well  therefore  to  begin  by  inquiring  as  to  the  identity  of  these  apostles 
before  Paul. 

I.  The  apostles  before  Paul— {2,)  The  Twelve  and  their  earliest  designa¬ 
tion.  In  the  number  of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  Paul  evidently 
includes  Peter,  and  in  all  probability  John  (Gal.  2®).  In  the  gospels 
there  are  frequent  references  to  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  Mt.  once 
calls  the  twelve  apostles  and  Lk.  refers  to  as  the  apostles,  but  who  are  most 
frequently  spoken  of  simply  as  the  Twelve.  Of  this  company  Peter  and 
John  were  members.  These  facts  do  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  and  the  apostles  are  identical,  especially  in  view  of  the  apparent 
distinction  between  them  in  i  Cor.  15®*  but  they  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
beginning  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  Twelve,  while  avoiding  any  pre¬ 
supposition  as  to  their  precise  relation  to  the  apostles. 

The  expression  “the  Twelve,”  ol  BwSexa,  in  i  Cor.  15®,  consisting  simply 
of  the  numeral  with  prefixed  article,  taken  in  its  context  makes  it  evident 
that  when  the  epistle  was  written  this  was  a  recognised  title  of  a  certain 
group  who  had  been  in  his  lifetime  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  is  made  the 
more  clear  by  the  fact  that,  according  at  least  to  the  third  gospel  and  Acts, 
the  company  consisted  at  the  time  referred  to,  not  of  twelve,  but  of  eleven 
persons.  The  existence  of  this  company  which  Paul  predicates  for  the 
time  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  the  gospels  carry  back  into  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  gospels  frequently  mention  “the  Twelve,” 
ol  BwBexa,  with  evident  reference  to  a  company  of  Jesus’  disciples  (Mk.  4^° 
67  g35  iqZ2  nil  1410, 17.  20,  «  Mt.  20^’  [text  uncertalu]  Lk.  8^  i8»i 

22»'  Jn.  6«^  20*0- 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  references  in  Mt.  and  all 
those  in  Lk.,  except  8^  and  are  parallel  to  passages  in  Mk.  and  probably 
derived  from  that  source.  Mk.  (31*-  1®),  followed  by  the  other  synoptists, 
records  the  selection  of  these  Twelve  by  Jesus,  and  Mt.  and  Mk.  give  the 
list  of  them  by  name  (Mk.  Mt.  cf.  also  Acts  That  such 

a  company  existed  not  only  in  Paul’s  day,  when  retrospectively  at  least  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  Twelve,  but  also  in  Jesus’  own  day — on  this  point 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  testimony  of  the  gospels. 

It  is  not  so  clear  by  what  name  this  company  was  known  in  the  lifetime 
of  Jesus.  In  Mk.  1420  Jesus  is  said  to  have  used  the  words,  “one  of  the 
twelve,”  but  this  may  mean  only  one  of  the  twelve  then  at  table  with  him. 
Jn.  “Have  I  not  chosen  you  the  twelve?”  is  also  indecisive,  especially 
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in  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  fourth  gospel.  Yet  in  view  of  the  evidence 
that  this  was  a  very  early,  probably  the  earliest  now  extant,  name  for  the 
inner  circle  of  Jesus’  disciples,  and  of  the  probability  that  even  in  Jesus’ 
ministry  there  was  some  common  title  for  the  company,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  then  known  as  “the  Twelve.”  The  persistence  of  the  name, 
even  in  the  latest  gospels,  and  its  occurrence  in  Acts  6*  show  that  it  contin¬ 
ued  in  use  also  to  a  late  period  in  the  apostolic  age. 

The  phrase  ol  [AaOr^Tai,  frequent  in  all  the  gospels,  probably  often  refers 
to  the  Twelve,  but  is  not  in  itself  restricted  to  them.  The  expression  ol 
SwSexa  MTrjTai  occurs  in  Mt,  only  (10^  26^0),  and  is  in  all  instances 

clearly  a  secondary  form  of  expression,  due  to  the  editor,  not  to  his  sources. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  term  “apostles”  to  the  Twelve.  Reference 
has  been  made  above  to  the  evidence  that  Peter  and  John,  who  were  among 
the  Twelve,  were  also  counted  by  Paul  among  those  who  were  apostles 
before  him.  Mt.  lo*  shows  that  when  this  passage  of  the  first  gospel  took 
its  present  form,  all  the  Twelve  were  accounted  apostles.  Yet  this  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles  is  rather  infrequent  in  the  gospels.  It  occurs, 
besides  Mt.  10*,  in  Mk.  31^  (on  the  text  see  below)  6^0  Lk.  6^®  910 175  22^*  2410 
(perhaps  also  in  Lk.  ii«).  Of  these  passages  Mt.  10*  only  uses  the  expres¬ 
sion  ol  Stooexa  dxoffToXoi,  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  in  Rev.  21^*,  and  in 
early  Christian  literature  in  the  title  of  the  AtSax^.  In  Mt.  it  is  clearly 
an  editorial  equivalent  of  ol  BwSexa  tJtaOiQTa^  in  v.*,  which  itself  represents 
the  simple  ol  SASsxa  of  Mk.  6^ 

In  Lk.  2 21*  ol  MctoXoi  represents  ol  SwSexa  of  Mk.  1417.  In  17®  and 
2410  we  have  no  source  with  which  to  compare  the  Lukan  form  of  the  pas¬ 
sages,  but  in  view  of  22^*,  the  word  dx6aToXoc  can  not  with  confidence  be 
carried  back  to  any  older  source  than  the  editor  of  this  gospel.  In  Lk.  9^°, 
however,  the  expression  is  taken  over  from  Mk.  which  therefore  attests 
the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  of  the  Twelve  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  second 
gospel,  subject  only  to  the  possibility  of  an  early  and  now  unattested  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  text.  Only  Mk.  3^^  and  Lk.  6^*  ascribe  this  usage  to  Jesus.* 
The  text  of  Mk.  3^*  is  open  to  some  doubt.  The  words  ouc^  xal  (ixoo'‘T6Xou<^ 
t5v6ti,affev,  though  attested  by  ^BCA  al.,  and  on  this  evidence  included  in 
the  text  by  WH.  and  set  in  the  margin  by  RV.,  are  rejected  by  Tdf,  Tr. 
Ws.  Sd.  The  words  are  evidently  in  Mk.  a  scribal  addition  from  Lk. 
or  in  Lk.  are  taken  over  by  the  editor  from  Mk.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  a  single  witness,  either  the  second  evangelist  or  the  third.  Whatever 
the  date  of  this  testimony  it  does  not  affirm  that  Jesus  at  this  time  gave  to 
the  Twelve  the  name  apostles,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  at  any 
time  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  apostles.  If  it  is  of  late  origin,  it  prob¬ 
ably  referred  in  the  author’s  mind  to  the  bestowal  of  a  title,  but  if  early 

*  The  utterances  of  Lk.  ix"  and  Jn.  131*  are  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  in  both  cases  the  term 
airo(TToAoi  includes  by  implication  his  immediate  followers,  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  them 
or  employed  as  a  title  for  them. 
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may  have  meant  only  that  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  them  as  his  messengers, 
using  the  term  with  descriptive  rather  than  titular  force. 

According  to  Acts  i”-**  there  existed  within  the  company  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  disciples  of  Jesus  who  gathered  in  Jerusalem  after  his  death 
and  resurrection,  a  smaller  company  having  a  distinct  5iaxov{a.  This 
smaller  company  constituted  not  an  indefinite  group,  but  an  organic  body 
of  definite  number  and  function.  The  context  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Twelve  that  are  here  referred  to.  Note  the  list  of  the  Twelve 
in  v.^*,  the  mention  of  Peter  and  Judas,  vv.“-  and  the  implication  of  a 
definite  number,  within  the  company  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which 
is  to  be  kept  complete.  This  passage  purports  to  represent  the  ideas 
of  the  Twelve  themselves  very  soon  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  Acts  author  by  his  use  of  the  word  “apostles’’  in  vv.*-  « 
attaches  these  ideas  to  the  apostolate.  The  divergence  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  here  implied  as  those  of  the  apostolate  and  those  which  the  rest  of 
the  book  shows  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  author  himself  as  necessary, 
makes  it  improbable  that  the  passage  has  been  essentially  modified  from 
the  source.  For  example,  these  conditions  would  have  excluded  Paul  from 
the  apostleship.  Yet  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  Acts  author  forbids 
us  to  suppose  either  that  he  denied  that  Paul  was  an  apostle,  or  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  into  prominence  the  conflict  between  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Pauline  definition  of  apostleship.  The  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  this  narrative  is  that  the  Acts  author  took  it  over  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged  from  some  earlier  source.  As  concerns  the  historicity 
of  this  source,  it  might  conceivably  have  been  an  anti-Pauline  source  written 
with  the  purpose  of  excluding  Paul  from  the  apostolate.  But  two  things 
are  against  this.  First,  Luke  was  evidently  unaware  of  any  such  anti- 
Pauline  bias  in  his  source;  and  secondly,  the  word  apostle  does  not  occur 
in  the  body  of  the  passage,  as  would  almost  certainly  have  been  the  case 
if  it  had  been  written  to  bear  a  part  in  the  controversy  over  the  apostolate. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  passage,  which  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  idea  held  at  some  period  of  the  apostolic  age  as  to  the  function  and 
status  of  the  Twelve  at  the  beginning  of  that  age,  does  in  fact  convey  to  us 
the  thought  of  a  very  early  period. 

But  a  part  of  the  same  evidence  which  points  to  the  early  existence  and 
recognition  of  the  Twelve  as  a  definite  group  with  a  distinct  ^laxovfa  indicates 
also  that  this  group  was  not  yet  called  the  apostles.  The  Acts  author, 
indeed,  not  only  in  this  passage  but  throughout  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  Acts,  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Twelve  and  the  apostles.  But  this 
identification  belongs  to  the  author,  not  to  his  sources.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  selection  of  Matthias,  the  term  apostle  does  not  occur  either  in  the 
speech  of  Peter  or  in  the  body  of  the  narrative,  but  appears  first  in  the 
statement  of  v.**  that  Matthias  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles, 
the  language  of  which  is  naturally  referred  to  the  Acts  author  rather  than 
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to  an  earlier  source.  While,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  source  clearly  con¬ 
ceived  of  “the  Twelve”  as  constituting  in  this  early  period  a  definitely 
organised  body,  and  the  Acts  author  thought  of  them  as  the  apostles,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  in  the  period  of  the  events  here  recorded  the  Twelve 
were  probably  not  as  yet  known  as  apostles. 

In  Gal.  1^9  Paul  applies  the  term  “apostles”  to  a  company  some  of  whom 
at  least  were  included  in  the  Twelve.  It  is  improbable  that  Paul  would 
have  used  the  term  as  he  does  in  this  passage  unless  those  whom  he  there 
calls  apostles  were  also  so  designated  in  their  own  circle.  That  he  speaks 
of  them  as  having  been  apostles  before  him  implies  that  before  he  entered 
on  his  career  as  an  apostle  they  were  already  exercising  the  function  by 
virtue  of  which  he  now  called  them  apostles,  most  naturally  also  that  they 
bore  the  name  before  that  time.  Paul  is  thus  in  agreement  with  the  Acts 
author  in  Acts  i*®,  in  that  he  carries  the  apostolic  function  at  least  back  to 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  community. 

If  now  we  compare  this  evidence  with  that  of  Lk.-Acts  each  will  per¬ 
haps  be  found  to  throw  light  upon  the  other.  It  is  clear,  from  evidence 
cited  above,  that  when  the  gospel  of  Lk.  was  written,  all  the  Twelve  were 
counted  as  apostles,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  constituted  the 
original  company  of  the  apostles.  To  say  “the  apostles”  when  speaking 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  saying  “the  Twelve.” 
From  the  usage  of  the  third  gospel  that  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts 
differs  only  in  that  Matthias  takes  the  place  of  Judas.  With  the  latter 
portion  of  Acts,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  also  receive  the  title,  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  What  we  have  to  note  is  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Lk.-Acts  all  the  Twelve  were  apostles  and  had  been  such  from  the 
beginning.  The  apostle  Paul  also  refers  to  certain  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles, 
and  though  he  does  not  definitely  include  all  of  them  under  the  term,  yet 
in  the  absence  of  any  limitation  of  the  title  to  a  part  of  the  Twelve,  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  Luke  on  this  point.  The  usage  of 
Lk.-Acts  in  this  respect  would  then  be  carried  back  to  the  date  of  Gala¬ 
tians  at  least,  and  by  probable  implication  to  a  point  a  decade  or  two  earlier, 
when  Paul  became  an  apostle.  Further  than  this  we  can  not  go  with  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  in  view  of  Mk.  3**  and  the  evidence 
of  the  early  designation  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles,  that  Jesus  was  wont  to 
speak  of  the  Twelve  as  his  D''n''Su’  (messengers),  or  in  Greek  dcx6aToXoc. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  earliest  definite  knowledge  of  its  use  with 
titular  force  comes  from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century,  and  in  view 
of  the  possibility  that  Mk.  and  Lk.  6*®  may  involve  some  antedating  of 
the  usage  of  a  later  period,  we  can  not  date  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title 
applied  pre-eminently  or  exclusively  to  the  Twelve  more  definitely  than 
between  the  middle  of  Jesus’  ministry  and  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
can  not  say  whether  it  was  first  used  as  a  Hebrew  or  as  a  Greek  term. 

There  are,  indeed,  four  possibilities  which  with  their  subdivisions  become 
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seven.  First,  the  term  “apostle”  may  have  been  applied  first  of  all  to  the 
Twelve  (i)  by  Jesus  in  his  lifetime,  (ii)  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  either 
case  have  been  gradually  extended  to  include  other  men  of  like  function 
in  the  church.  Secondly,  the  term  may  have  first  been  applied  to  a  com¬ 
pany  that  included  both  the  Twelve  and  others  (e.  g.,  the  seventy)  (i)  in 
Jesus’  lifetime,  (ii)  after  his  death,  in  either  case  subsequent  additions  being 
made  to  the  company.  Thirdly,  the  term  may  have  been  first  applied  to 
a  company  within  the  Twelve  (i)  in  Jesus’  lifetime,  (ii)  after  his  death,  in 
either  case  the  number  being  afterwards  extended  to  include  all  the  Twelve 
and  some  others  also.  Fourthly,  the  term  may  have  been  first  applied 
after  Jesus’  death  to  a  company  of  influential  men,  partly  of  the  Twelve, 
partly  not,  e.  g.,  Peter,  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  and  John,  and  afterwards 
been  extended  as  on  the  previous  supposition.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
hypotheses  we  may  pass  to  consider — 

(c)  The  extent  of  the  company  of  apostles  before  Paul.  The  evidence 
already  cited  tends  to  show  that  though  Paul  had  personal  relations  with 
only  a  few  of  the  Twelve,  perhaps  only  with  Peter  and  John,  yet  the  expres¬ 
sion  “apostles  before  me”  would  on  his  lips  have  included,  potentially,  all 
the  Twelve.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  it  would  have  included  any 
others. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  Acts 
within  the  larger  company  of  Jesus’  disciples,  the  Twelve  constituted  an 
organic  body  having  a  definite  number  and  specific  function.  Eventual 
diminution  of  the  number  is  potentially  involved  in  the  limitation  (implied 
in  the  passage)  of  those  from  among  whom  vacancies  may  be  filled;  indeed 
this  limitation  implies  the  extinction  of  the  body  within  a  generation.  But 
the  passage  makes  no  reference  to  such  diminution,  or  to  any  possible  in¬ 
crease  of  the  number;  it  contemplates  only  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  number  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas. 
That  the  Acts  author  by  his  v.^®  associates  these  ideas  with  the  apostles 
indicates  that  he  supposed  that  in  the  early  apostolic  age  there  were  twelve 
apostles,  no  more,  no  less.  But  the  passage  can  not  be  cited  as  evidence 
that  the  early  apostolic  age  itself  held  this  opinion;  for  aside  from  the 
editorial  setting  in  vv.^-  26  ft  certifies  only  that  in  that  period  it  was  believed 
that  the  number  of  the  Twelve  was  to  be  preserved  intact  for  the  time  being, 
and  presumably  as  long  as  there  were  among  those  who  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  here  laid  down  competent  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  they 
occurred.  Nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Acts  author  on  the 
question  how  many  apostles  there  might  come  to  be. 

Paul’s  inclusion  of  James  among  the  apostles  (Gal.  1^9)  following  closely 
upon  the  mention  of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  (i^O  suggests,  but 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  that  James  was  an  apostle  before  Paul  was.  It 
does,  however,  show  that  as  early  as  when  Paul  wrote  Galatians,  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  which  he  here  refers,  the  apostolic 
24 
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body  included  others  than  the  Twelve,  i.  e.,  the  original  eleven  and  Matthias. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  James  was  added  to  the  Twelve,  as  Matthias 
was,  by  beiiig  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  acquired  the  title  of  apostle  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  Twelve,  or  whether  he  became  an  apostle 
without  being  numbered  with  the  Twelve.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  apostles  and  the  Twelve  were  at  the  time  when  James 
became  an  apostle  mutually  exclusive  bodies.  This  was  clearly  not  the  case 
when  Paul  wrote,  nor  when  Acts  was  written.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  the  case  when  James  became  an  apostle. 

I  Cor.  9*®-  indicates  clearly  the  existence  of  a  class  of  apostles  which 
included  on  the  one  side  Paul  and  doubtless  also  Barnabas,  and  on  the 
other,  certain  unnamed  persons,  whose  standing  as  apostles  was,  however, 
quite  assured  and  undisturbed.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  “  the  rest 
of  the  apostles”  here  spoken  of  included  those  to  whom  in  Gal.  Paul 
refers  as  “those  who  were  apostles  before  me.”  The  mention  of  Cephas 
can  not  be  understood  as  excluding  him  from  the  group  of  apostles,  and 
since  this  is  so,  neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
so  excluded.  Yet  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  somewhat  peculiar 
enumeration  in  v.^  is  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  constituted  as  such  a 
different  group  from  the  apostles  {i.  e.,  that  not  all  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were  apostles,  as  certainly  not  ail  of  the  apostles  were  brethren  of  the 
Lord),  but  that  they  occupied  a  position  in  the  church,  of  dignity,  influence, 
and  privilege,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  apostles.  If  we  seek  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  withholding  of  the  name  “apostle”  from  those  to  whom 
practically  the  same  position  was  accorded,  it  seems  to  be  suggested  by  v.> 
compared  with  15^-^  V.*,  “Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?”  suggests 
that  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  was  now  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
apostleship,  as  Acts  shows  that  it  was  esteemed  a  condition  of  inclusion 
in  the  company  of  the  Twelve,  while  i  Cor.  15®-^  mentioning  specifically 
the  epiphany  to  James,  but  none  to  his  brothers,  suggests  that  he  alone  of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  enjoyed  this  privilege  and  distinction.  If  this  is  the 
correct  explanation,  the  passage,  though  furnishing  no  specific  names  to 
add  to  the  list  of  apostles  before  Paul,  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the  apostolate  on  the  non-Pauline  side,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  James  was  an  apostle  and  his  brethren  not,  though  occupying 
a  kindred  position  in  the  church,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  and  they  were  not. 

I  Cor.  15*-®  manifestly  requires  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  apostolate.  It  reads  as  follows: 

For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received:  that  he  appeared  to  Ce¬ 
phas,  then  to  the  Twelve;  then  he  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  until  now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep;  then  he  appeared  to  James; 
then  to  all  the  apostles.  And  last  of  all  as  to  the  child  untimely  bom,  he  appeared  to  me  also. 

The  phrase  “all  the  apostles,”  used  in  a  series  such  as  that  in  which  the 
phrase  occurs  here,  might  refer  to  a  group  entirely  distinct  from  those  pre- 
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viously  mentioned,  yet  most  naturally  designates  the  whole  of  a  group  in 
distinction  from  a  portion  previously  mentioned.  Such  portion  may  be 
found  either  in  the  Twelve  (so,  Chrysostom,  who  found  in  the  phrase  a  ref- 
erenee  to  a  band  of  apostles,  including  the  seventy),  or  in  James.  The 
priMd  fdcie  view  of  the  language  would  also  be  that  the  phrase  refers  either 
to  all  who  were  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  or  to  all  who 
were  such  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  latter  hypothesis  is,  however,  in 
this  case  improbable.  For  (i)  the  meaning  “all  who  are  now  apostles” 
implies  a  detachment  of  the  thought  from  the  narrative  that  is  improbable 
both  in  itself  and  because  it  would  involve  the  mental  addition  to  an  origi¬ 
nal  number  of  apostles  of  those  who  had  subsequently  acquired  the  title, 
and  (ii)  the  phrase  would  strictly  include  Paul  himself,  whom,  therefore, 
since  he  certainly  was  not  present  at  the  time  referred  to,  he  must  have 
tacitly  excepted.  That  he  means  “all  the  apostles”  in  distinction  from 
the  Twelve,  with  the  implication  that  the  latter  constituted  a  part  of  the 
former,  is  also  improbable  in  view  of  the  remoteness  of  the  mention  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  intervention  of  the  mention  of  the  five  hundred  brethren 
and  of  James.  The  improbability  of  this  view  is  further  increased  by  the 
absence  of  any  other  evidence  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  such  larger 
group.  If,  then,  we  set  aside  the  hypothesis  that  the  phrase  means  those 
who  are  now  apostles,  and  the  supposed  reference  to  the  Twelve,  and  if  we 
assume  precision  of  expression  on  Paul’s  part,  we  shall  infer  that  he  is 
speaking  of  a  company  which  was  composed  of  those  who  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  were  called  apostles,  and  which  included  all  such  in 
contrast  with  James,  who  was  only  one  of  the  company.  In  this  case  we 
shall  conclude  that  James  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  apostles.  But  that 
Paul  spoke  with  such  precision  of  expression  is,  itself,  by  no  means  certain. 
Such  a  passage  as  i  Cor.  9®,  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  ‘  the  rest  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas,”  warns  us  against  treating 
his  enumerations  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  statistician  or  a  logician. 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  means  by  James  the  same  person  to  whom  he  refers 
in  Gal.  2®,  to  affirm  that  at  the  time  referred  to  he  was  not  an  apostle, 
would  be  indeed  to  beg  the  question  at  issue,  but  it  is  at  least  true  that  we 
have  no  evidence  outside  this  passage  that  he  was  such,  and  that  this,  pas¬ 
sage  is  not  decisive  evidence  on  this  point.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  reckon  with  certain  other  possibilities.  Having  in  mind  that  James  was 
not  an  apostle  at  the  time  referred  to,  or  thinking  of  the  five  hundred  as 
not  being  apostles,  Paul  may  have  used  the  expression  “all  the  apostles” 
with  the  emphasis  on  “apostles”  rather  than  on  “all.”  Or,  thinking  of 
James  as  now  an  apostle,  he  may  have  been  led  half  unconsciously  to  the 
use  of  a  phrase  including  the  word  apostle  to  describe  the  next  group,  which, 
however,  still  meant  all  who  were  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  event  referred 
to.  Or  without  intention  of  comparison  with  any  previously  mentioned 
person  or  group,  Paul,  long  accustomed  to  the  term  apostle,  scarcely  aware, 
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indeed,  of  a  time  when  the  term  was  not  in  use,  may  have  employed  the 
expression  “all  the  apostles”  of  all  who  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event 
referred  to,  members  of  the  company  which  at  the  time  of  writing  had 
long  been  known  as  the  apostles.  In  itself  the  phrase  would  not  tell  us 
who  these  were.  But  in  view  of  the  other  evidence  we  should  naturally 
assume  them  to  have  been  the  Twelve,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  eleven.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  asked  why,  if  the  expression  “all  the  apostles”  is  of  iden¬ 
tical  content  with  “the  Twelve/’  the  apostle  should  have  used  the  two 
instead  of  repeating  the  same  phrase.  A  confident  answer  can  not  perhaps 
be  given  to  this  question,  but  instinctive  desire  for  variety  of  expression 
combined  with  the  intervention  of  the  reference  to  the  five  hundred  and  to 
James  may  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  say  “to  all  the  apostles,” 
rather  than  “again  to  the  Twelve.”  * 

It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  this  passage  any  definite 
indication  as  to  who  constituted  the  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  epiphany 
which  Paul  here  relates,  or  indeed  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  definite 
group  of  persons  called  apostles.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  other  evidence 
it  distinctly  implies  the  existence  of  a  definite  company  of  Jesus’  disciples, 
known  at  the  time  of  this  epiphany  or  not  much  later  as  the  Twelve,  and 
a  definite  company  then  or  afterwards  known  as  the  apostles.  This  passage 
itself  does  not  define  the  extent  to  which  these  two  companies  were  identical, 
but  leaves  unanswered  the  question  whether  they  were  mutually  exclusive,  < 
partly  identical  or  wholly  so.  The  last  view  is,  on  the  whole,  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  the  evidence. 

The  reference  to  “false  apostles”  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  will  require  consid¬ 
eration  at  a  later  point.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  note  that  Paul’s 
attitude  towards  them  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  included  in 
those  whom  he  designates  as  having  been  apostles  before  him. 

In  Rom.  16^  mention  is  made  of  Adronicus  and  Junias  as  eTctairjyiot  ev 
Totc;  tixoaT6Xot<;.  This  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  they  were 
themselves  of  the  number  of  the  apostles  and  occupied  a  position  of  emi¬ 
nence  among  them.  If  this  is  correct,  these  men  may  well  have  been  among 
those  who  were  apostles  before  Paul,  as  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
Christians  before  he  was.  In  that  case,  they  were  probably  like  the  men 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  in  that  they  constituted  an  early  addition  to  the  apos¬ 
tolic  company  and,  like  them,  were  apparently  itinerant  missionaries. 

2.  The  apostleship  of  Paul. — With  the  conversion  of  Saul  and  his  adop¬ 
tion  for  himself,  or  the  ascription  by  others  to  him,  of  the  title  dxia'zoXoq, 
that  title  enters  upon  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  It  evidently  passed  from 
the  Twelve,  or  the  company  of  which  they  were  a  part,  to  him,  not  the 
reverse,  but  its  application  to  him  became  the  occasion  of  no  little  con¬ 
troversy. 

*  It  is  a  tempting  suggestion  made  by  Valckenarius  and  cited  by  Heinrici  in  Mey.  Kom. 
8te  Aufl.,  that  for  iratriv  we  should  read  irdXtv;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence 
the  interpreter  can  scarcely  avail  himself  of  this  way  of  escape. 
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Acts  131*®  relates  that  the  company  of  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  set  apart  two  of  their  own  number  for  a  specific  task,  which 
though  not  sharply  defined  was  apparently  that  of  carrying  the  gospel 
into  regions  as  yet  unevangelised.  There  is  a  manifest  parallel  between 
this  act  and  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  event  we  have  an  important  step  in 
the  creation  of  an  apostolate  not  authorised  from  Jerusalem  or  by  the 
Twelve.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Matthias,  so  in  the  case  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  term  “apostle”  was  applied  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  but  only  a  subsequent  reference  to  them  as  apostles  by  the 
Acts  author,  and  no  distinct  evidence  that  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Antioch  incident  looked  upon  it  at  the  time  as  having  any  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  an  office  or  the  definition  of  a  term. 

For  direct  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  Paul’s  assurance  of  his  own  apos- 
tleship  and  his  conception  of  the  functions  of  an  apostle,  we  must  depend 
upon  his  ov/n  letters.  In  2  Cor.  8^3  and  Phil.  2«  he  uses  the  term,  with 
limitations,  in  the  general  sense  of  messenger  or  delegate.  This  evidence 
is  valuable  as  showing  what  was  for  Paul  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term, 
but  it  in  no  way  obscures  the  fact  that  Paul  applied  the  term  to  a  certain 
limited  number  of  persons,  including  himself  and  the  Twelve,  in  a  more 
■pecific  sense.  In  the  salutation  of  the  Thessalonian  letter  (or  letters  if 
2  Thes.  be  from  Paul),  he  couples  with  his  own  name  those  of  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  and  adds  no  title,  but  in  i  Thes.  2«  he  uses  the  term  Mazo\o<; 
of  himself,  or  of  himself  and  one  or  more  of  his  companions  at  Thessalonica, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  carried  with  it 
either  authority,  or  the  right  to  be  supported  by  his  converts;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  certainty  which  is  the  implication  of  Iv  §apsc.  In 
Gal.  he  affirms  his  own  apostleship  with  emphasis,  and  thereafter  in 
the  salutation  of  all  the  Pauline  letters,  except  Phil,  and  Phm.  the  term 
(i%6ozoXoq  is  closely  joined  to  the  personal  name  IlaOXoc;.  In  all  these 
cases  the  term  is  clearly  restricted  to  Paul  himself  and  is  evidently  of  titular 
force.  Gal.  and  its  context  also  make  it  clear  that  Paul’s  right  to  this 
title  was  disputed,  and  scarcely  less  so  that  the  ground  of  objection  was 
that  the  title  and  appointment  had  not  been  authorised  in  Jerusalem.  To 
this  his  defence  was  not  that  he  had  been  duly  appointed,  but  that  such 
appointment  was  unnecessary,  and  that  he  had  never  sought  it,  having 
received  his  apostleship  by  direct  divine  commission.  In  i  Cor.  9^  Paul 
couples  the  assertion  of  his  apostleship  with  the  affirmation  that  he  had 
seen  Jesus  our  Lord,  evidently  referring  to  the  post-resurrection  vision 
spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  158.  As  therefore  the  Galatian  passage  suggests  one 
element  of  the  conditions  of  apostleship  implied  in  Acts  so  the  Cor¬ 

inthian  passage  suggests  another.  .  It  is  not,  indeed,  perfectly  clear  whether 
he  conceded  that  such  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  apostleship  or,  only  since  he  fulfilled  it,  preferred  simply  to  affirm  the 
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fact  and  so  avoid  controversy  on  this  point.  On  the  one  side,  the  general 
type  of  his  thought,  his  emphasis  on  the  purely  spiritual  as  against  the  phys¬ 
ical  in  religion,  would  favour  the  view  that  he  did  not  attach  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  his  having  seen  Jesus.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  signifi¬ 
cance  which  he  evidently  attached  to  this  particular  experience,  and  his 
apparently  careful  avoidance  of  the  ascription  of  apostleship  to  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Christianity,  such  as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Apollos,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  included  ability  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  among  the  conditions  of  apostleship.  We  may  concede  that  his 
view  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  self-consistent  if  he  had  attached 
no  importance  to  this  condition;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  that  he  did  include  it  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  an  apostle. 

If  this  is  the  case  it  was  implied  in  the  view  both  of  Paul  and  his  oppo¬ 
nents  that  the  apostleship  could  not  last  many  years  since  the  supply  of 
those  who  fulfilled  this  condition  would  inevitably  be  exhausted  within  a 
generation.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  consideration  was  deprived  of  any 
importance  by  their  expectation  of  the  consummation  of  the  age  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Cf.  Mt. 

3.  The  false  apostles. — The  mention  by  Paul  of  those  whom  he,  in 
2  Cor.  Ill*,  characterises  as  “false  apostles  [(j^suSaxoaToXot],  deceitful 
workers,  fashioning  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ,”  though  adding, 
of  course,  none  to  the  list  of  those  whom  he  accounted  apostles,  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  whole  problem  of  the  conception  of  apostleship 
held  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  letter  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
part  in  chaps.  10-13  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  2  Cor.  shows 
clearly  that  there  had  been  in  Corinth  certain  persons  who,  claiming  them¬ 
selves  to  be  apostles  of  Christ,  denied  Paul’s  right  to  that  title.  If  2  Cor.  31 
(written  a  little  later)  refers,  as  it  probably  does,  to  the  same  persons,  it 
suggests  that  these  persons  brought  with  them  letters  of  commendation, 
and  that  not  improbably  their  claim  to  the  apostleship  was  supported  by 
these  letters.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  men  had  been 
elected,  as  Matthias  was,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  original  Twelve,  or  were 
an  addition  to  the  Twelve.  In  any  case,  Paul’s  objection  to  their  apostle¬ 
ship  was  not  based  on  the  method  of  their  appointment,  but  on  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  The  expression  “false  apostles,” 
however,  confirms  what  the  evidence  previously  examined  implies,  that 
to  be  an  apostle  was  a  definite  fact.  In  other  words,  while  neither  Paul 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Jerusalem  Christians  were  insisting  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  number  twelve,  the  term  apostle  still  conveyed  a  defi¬ 
nite  meaning;  it  was  not  applied  indiscriminately  to  any  preacher  or  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Christian  message.f 
*Cf.  Hincks,  ‘Timits  of  the  Apostolate,”  in  JBL.  1805,  pp.  37-47. 
t  The  assertion  frequently  made  (see,  e.  g.,  Robinson  in  HDB,  art.  “Apostle,”  and 
Robertson  and  Plummer  on  i  Cor.  12**)  that  the  expression  “false  apostles”  implies  that 
the  number  of  the  apostles  was  indefinite  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  expression 
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2  Cor.  10^  and  ii«  strongly  suggest  that  among  the  qualifications  which 
these  persons  affirmed  that  they  possessed  and  Paul  lacked  was  a  certain 
relation  to  Christ.  In  all  probability  this  was  in  part  at  least  personal 
knowledge  of  him  in  his  lifetime.  This  view  is  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  I  Cor.  (£Y(b  Se  XpiaToO)  and  g\  if,  as  is  probable,  the  former  passage 
refers  to  the  same  persons,  or  at  least  to  the  same  movement,  as  2  Cor.  lo^ 

1 1*3,  and  if  i  Cor.  9^  conveys  a  veiled  and  passing  allusion  to  that  party, 
with  which  the  apostle  for  some  reason  did  not,  in  this  letter,  wish  to  deal 
openly.*  Cf.  on  the  general  situation  Weizs.  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  299,  E.  T. 

I  354,  and  Sanday  in  Encyc.  Bib.  I  905. 

The  time  when  these  men  set  up  their  claim  to  be  apostles  is  indicated 
only  by  the  mention  of  them  in  the  letter  of  Paul  which  is  embedded  in 
what  is  known  as  2  Cor.  This  would  point  to  a  date  in  the  early  fifties  as 
the  time  when  they  were  in  Corinth.  How  much  sooner  they  claimed  or 
were  given  the  title  of  apostle  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Whether 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  or  added  to  that  num¬ 
ber,  they  may  have  been  accounted  apostles  in  Jerusalem  even  before  Paul 
acquired  the  title.  His  subsequent  denial  of  the  title  to  them,  when  he 
discovered  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  working,  does  not  exclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  having  at  first  accounted  them  apostles  Such  evidence  as 
there  is,  however,  would  suggest  that  these  were  relatively  late  additions 
to  the  company  of  those  who  bore  the  title  of  apostles. 

In  Rev.  2*  reference  is  also  had  to  false  apostles  in  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
men  who  call  themselves  apostles  and  are  not.  Whatever  the  point  of  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  whatever  the  test  by  which  the 
Ephesians  tried  them  and  discovered  that  they  were  false,  the  passage  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  fact  that  to  be  an  apostle  was  something  definite  and  desirable. 

4.  The  usage  of  the  latter  part  of  A  c/5  .—Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  “apostle”  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts.  It 
remains  only  to  observe  that  while  in  chap.  14  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  spoken 
of  as  apostles,  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  chaps.  15  and  16,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  the  phrase  ol  dcxoaToXoi  /.al  [ol]  xpea^6xspoi  ciBsXtpot,  designating  the 

shows  only  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  were  apostles.  It  suggests  no 
indefiniteness  as  to  what  it  was  to  be  an  apostle,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  had  the  term 
been  of  quite  indefinite  meaning  (signifying,  e.  g.,  only  itinerant  preacher),  Paul  would  have 
had  no  motive  to  refuse  it  to  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem,  or,  it  may  be  added,  to  claim 
it  for  himself.  Nor  does  the  term  of  itself  exclude  definiteness  of  number;  since  an  agree¬ 
ment,  e.  g.,  that  there  could  be  but  twelve  apostles,  would  only  have  given  acuteness  to  the 
question  who  were  the  genuine,  who  the  spurious.  Cf.  the  case  of  delegates  to  a  political 
convention.  Probably  on  neither  side  was  the  number  definitely  restricted,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  “false  apostles”  would  not  of  itself  prove  this. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  2  Cor.  s>»  also  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  emphasis  of 
Paul’s  opponents  on  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus;  in  which  case,  however,  the  ap)ostle  s 
phrase  cyt'uiKo.fxcv  kolto,  (xapKo.  XpicTov  must  be  taken  as  a  general  expression  inclusive  of 
estimation  of  Christ  on  any  basis  of  the  physical  and  external,  which  estimation  he  now 
abjures,  whatever  may  have  been,  in  fact  or  according  to  the  accusation  of  his  opponents,  the 
case  in  the  past. 
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leading  men  of  the  church  assembled  in  Jerusalem.  While  the  epistles  of 
Paul  recognise  the  apostleship  of  James,  and  of  Andronicus  and  Junias,  and 
testify  that  others  also  claimed  the  title,  which  though  denied  by  Paul  was 
apparently  conceded  by  others,  the  book  of  Acts  makes  no  mention  of  any 
of  these  as  apostles,  but  restricts  the  term  to  the  Twelve  with  the  addition 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

5.  Summary  of  New  Testament  usage— facts,  respecting  the  usage 
of  the  word  in  the  several  N.  T.  books,  suggest  that  the  term  was  first 
used  of  a  narrower  circle,  composed  of  the  Twelve  or  including  them  and  a 
limited  number  beside,  then  of  a  wider  circle,  and  again  in  certain  quarters 
of  a  narrower.  They  do  not  clearly  indicate  when  the  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Twelve  except  that  it  was  at  some  time  before  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Galatians.  They  do  not  show  clearly  whether  the  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Twelve  only  and  afterwards  to  others,  or  whether  it  first  arose 
as  a  title  of  a  larger  group  including  the  Twelve.  They  suggest  that  while 
the  Twelve  were  at  first  the  eminent  body  among  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  were  known  simply  as  the  Twelve,  the  raising  of  James,  and  in  a  lesser 
measure  of  his  brethren,  to  a  place  of  influence  in  the  Christian  community 
only  second,  and  in  the  case  of  James  scarcely  second,  to  that  of  the  Twelve, 
gradually  led  to  the  partial  displacement  of  the  numerical  term,  the  Twelve, 
by  the  more  descriptive  and  honorific  term  “apostles.”  Not  improbably 
from  the  beginning,  this  term  included  all  the  Twelve,  but  also  James. 
Eventually  all  who  like  these  were  regarded  as  founders  of  Christianity 
were  called  apostles.  Cf.  below  on  the  function  of  the  apostle.  For  this 
use  of  the  term  there  was  doubtless  some  preparation  in  earlier  usage. 
This  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  use  of  some  sueh  term  as  d'ic6aToXoi 
or  not  as  a  title  but  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  function  of  the 

Twelve.  Subsequently,  doctrinal  differences  led  to  the  denial  of  the  apos- 
tolie  charaeter  of  some  of  these  later  additions  to  the  apostolic  circle,  each 
party  denying  the  title  to  those  whose  views  or  character  they  disapproved, 
but  none  apparently  questioning  the  apostolie  title  of  the  Twelve.  The  book 
of  Acts  represents  a  stage  of  the  controversy  and  a  circle  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  held  that  in  the  early  days  the  Twelve  were  the  only  apostles  and 
there  was  caution  in  recognising  the  legitimacy  of  any  addition  to  that 
number  except  Paul  and  Barnabas  Of  the  persistence  in  other  circles  cf 
another  point  of  view,  something  will  be  said  later  in  discussing  the  usage 
of  the  AtSa^f). 

If  this  hypothesis  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  should  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  term  “apostle”  in  what  we  call  the  apostolic  age 
somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  midst  of  his  ministry  Jesus  gathered  about  him 
a  company  of  twelve  disciples  who  companied  with  him,  learning  from 
him  as  pupils,  and  sharing  in  his  work  as  his  representatives.  The  earliest 
name  that  we  can  discover  for  this  company  was  “the  Twelve,”  a  title  which 
they  not  improbably  bore  even  in  Jesus’  lifetime.  Assured  by  their  visions 
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of  him  after  his  death  that  he  still  lived,  they  were  impelled  to  continue 
their  organisation  such  as  it  was,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
treachery  and  death  of  Judas.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their  function  to 
testify  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  in  general  to  transmit  the  message 
of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  which  they  had  received  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  him.  They  were  not  ecclesiastical  officers  but  bearers  of  a  mes¬ 
sage.  They  continued  for  some  time,  precisely  how  long  we  can  not  tell, 
to  be  known  as  “the  Twelve.”  With  them  were  early  associated  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  of  whom  James  was  especially  prominent,  and  these 
grew  in  influence.  James  being  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  and  a  man 
of  weight  and  influence,  assumed  functions  quite  like  those  of  the  Tw'elve. 
This  fact  gradually  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  “apostles,”  which  may  or 
may  not  have  already  been  applied  to  the  Twelve,  as  the  title  of  all  who 
shared  the  functions  of  the  Twelve. 

Converted  to  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  Jesus  by  his  Damascus  vision,  Paul 
felt  himself  called  by  God  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  message,  as 
he  conceived  of  it,  to  the  Gentiles.  This  was  for  him  a  divine  commission 
and  he  unhesitatingly  appropriated  to  himself  the  title  and  function  of  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  which  he  conceived  himself  to  hold  by  direct  divine 
authority,  subject  in  no  way  to  the  control  of  those  who  were  apostles 
before  him. 

When  Paul  had  been  at  work  for  some  years,  there  went  out  into  the 
territory  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  and  into  the  churches  which  he 
had  founded,  certain  men,  perhaps  by  authorisation  from  Jerusalem,  who 
denied  Paul’s  apostleship,  apparently  either  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  a  personal  companion  of  Jesus,  or  had  not  been  commissioned  from 
Jerusalem,  or  both,  and  no  doubt  claimed  for  themselves  what  they  denied 
to  him.  These  men  Paul  in  turn  denounced  as  false  apostles. 

It  is  clear  that  there  had  grown  up  two  contrasted  views  of  the  conditions 
of  apostleship,  having  much  in  common  but  sharply  differentiated  on  cer¬ 
tain  points.  Both  parties  were  agreed  that  to  be  an  apostle  was  some¬ 
thing  very  definite,  and,  as  will  appear  later,  were  not  widely  divided  as 
to  what  the  function  of  an  apostle  was.  Of  the  existence  of  a  loose  sense 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  apostles  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  8”  and  Phil.  2”  do  not 
come  into  account  here),  either  as  the  only  meaning  or  parallel  with  a 
stricter  sense,  the  books  of  N.  T.  give  no  evidence.  The  difference  of 
opinion  pertained  chiefly  to  the  conditions  of  apostleship.  The  party  of 
Paul’s  opponents  probably  held  respecting  the  apostolate  substantially  the 
position  which  Acts  i“*  takes  respecting  the  Twelve.  An  apostle  must 
have  known  Jesus  personally,  must  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  been  commissioned  from  Jerusalem.  Paul  denied  the 
necessity  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus  on  earth,  or  of  any  commis¬ 
sion  whatever  from  men.  On  the  basis  of  his  Damascus  vision  he  claimed 
to  have  seen  Jesus  and  so  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.  Other  condi- 
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lions  than  this,  he  maintained,  were  purely  spiritual,  and  apostleship  came 
by  unmediated  divine  commission. 

How  many  of  those  who  were  eligible  to  apostleship  under  either  of  the 
two  views  eventually  came  to  bear  the  name  “apostle”  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  We  can  definitely  name  only  about  twenty,  but  quite  possibly  it 
w’as  given  to  all  who  having  been  sharers  in  the  epiphanies  of  Jesus  after¬ 
wards  assumed  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  church,  especially  perhaps 
if  they  became  itinerant  preachers  and  founders  of  churches. 

6.  The  function  of  an  apostle. — For  the  interpretation  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul  the  question  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  function  of  an  apostle  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  conceived 
the  title  to  be  rightly  applicable.  Most  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point  has  been  cited  incidentally  in  the  preceding  sections,  but  may  now 
be  assembled  and  brought  to  bear  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  Mk.  3^*-  we  read:  xotl  eTcof-rjasv  SwBexa,  oD;;  xal  <ixoaT6Xouq  (iv6[iaasv, 
Yva  watv  a'JToO  xal  Vva  dxojxiXXifj  auxoiiq  xtjpOaasiv  xal  exstv  ^^ouafav 

ex^dtXXeiv  toc  BatpL6via.  This  passage  was  evidently  written  or  took  its 
present  shape  when  it  was  believed  that  Jesus  himself  created  the  apos- 
tolate  and  gave  to  its  members  the  name  apostles.  It  shows  that  at 
that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  primary  purpose  for  which  Jesus  chose 
the  Twelve  was  that  they  should  be  his  personal  companions  and  helpers 
in  his  work.  Learning  from  him  by  companionship  with  him,  they  were 
to  share  in  his  work  by  going  out  to  announce  his  message  and  to  do  such 
things  as  he  had  himself  been  doing  {cf.  !Mk.  9**).  Though  this  gospel  was 
written  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  when  the  Twelve  had  long  been 
exercising  a  function  largely  created  by  conditions  that  arose  after  his 
death,  and  though  the  expression,  “whom  he  also  named  apostles,”  prob¬ 
ably  shows  the  influence  of  later  thought,  yet  with  the  exception  of  this 
phrase  the  horizon  of  the  passage  is  wholly  that  of  Jesus’  lifetime,  and 
there  is  in  it  no  suggestion  of  any  work  to  be  done  after  Jesus’  death.* 
This  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  the  substance  of  the  passage  comes  from 
a  very  early  date,  and  embodies  the  recollection  of  the  Twelve  of  their 
original  conception  of  their  primitive  function. 

But  though  this  original  appointment  suggested  no  function  extending 
beyond  the  period  of  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus,  his  death  resulted  not 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  group  but  in  the  taking  on  of  a  new  function. 
Those  who  had  been  his  chosen  companions  in  his  lifetime  became  the 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  See  above  on  Acts  i *•-**.  The  insistence 
upon  personal  companionship  with  Jesus,  as  a  condition  of  membership  in 
the  body  in  the  new  period  of  its  history,  was  doubtless  in  part  because  of 

*  This  is  the  implication  of  the  present  tenses,  anoa-rdWr),  Kijpva-a-eiv,  e'xeit'  and  eK/SdAXeii', 
not,  of  course,  in  that  they  denote  present  time,  but  continued  or  repeated  action,  naturally, 
therefore,  thought  of  as  continuous  with  the  time  of  Sxrii'  p-er  avTov.  Had  the  thought 
been  of  a  single  subsequent  sending  out,  following  upon  the  period  of  the  wvij'  /x<t’  avroO, 
the  aorist  an-oarciAj^  must  certainly  have  been  used. 
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the  relation  between  such  companionship  and  ability  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  resurrection.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase  “from  the  baptism  of 
John”  indicates  that  the  bearing  of  such  testimony  was  not  the  full  duty  or 
the  only  function  of  the  Twelve.  They  must  also  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  before  his  death  and  even  from  the  beginning 
of  his  public  ministry,  and  carry  forward  his  work  as  they  only  could  do 
who  knew  him  well.  On  the  other  hand  witnessing  to  the  resurrection 
was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  means  by  which  men  were  to  be  persuaded 
to  accept  him  as  Lord  and  Christ.  The  function  of  the  apostle  is  therefore 
comprehensively  the  winning  of  men  to  faith  in  Jesus  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  resurrection,  and  building  them  up  in  such  faith  through  the 
story  of  his  life  and  teaching.  There  is  thus  a  clear  affinity  between  the 
thought  of  the  two  passages  Mk.  3^^  and  Acts  The  companionship 

with  Jesus  which  in  Mk.  is  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  choice  of  the  Twelve 
becomes  in  Acts  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  body;  and  the  function 
of  the  group,  though  new  in  that  it  includes  and  makes  prominent  the 
testimony  to  the  resurrection,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  set  forth 
in  Mk.  with  only  such  modification  as  the  death  and  subsequent  epiph¬ 
anies  of  Jesus,  convincing  them  of  his  resurrection  and  messiahship,  would 
naturally  call  for.  ^Vhether  at  the  early  period  in  v/hich  this  conception 
of  the  function  of  the  Twelve  took  shape  they  w^ere  already  known  as  apos¬ 
tles,  or,  as  suggested  above,  this  name  was  only  later  applied  to  them,  the 
passage  in  Acts  shows  that  by  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Acts  the  definition 
of  function  had  become  attached  to  the  term  “apostle,”  and  there  is  no 
special  reason  to  question  that  this  took  place  in  the  process  by  which  the 
term  apostle  was  carried  over  to  the  Twelve  or  to  that  larger  company  of 
which  they  were  the  major  part. 

Paul’s  conception  of  the  function  of  an  apostle  is  conveyed  by  implica¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  any  express  statement.  The  important  passage 
I  Cor.  12*8  indicates  the  place  of  high  importance  which  he  attached  to  it, 
and  shows  that  he  regarded  apostleship  rather  as  a  commission  conferred 
by  divine  endowment  than  an  ecclesiastical  office  to  w’hich  one  was  appointed 
or  elected  by  men  (see  also  Gal.  lO-  That  the  function  was  local, 
Ixy.XTjai?  referring  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  or  generically  to  any  local 
church,  can  not  be  assumed  in  view  of  Paul’s  use  of  IxxXTja^a  in  the  larger 
sense  in  Gal.  j  Cor.  153  Phil.  3’  Col.  2^,  and  is  against  all  other  usage 
of  the  word  dcTcoaxoXo^.  Tt  is  still  more  clear  that  in  Eph.  4^^  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  the  church  at  large.  But  neither  of  these  passages  gives  a 
clear  definition  of  the  specific  function  of  the  apostle.  The  evidence  that 
Paul  regarded  first-hand  testimony  to  the  resurrection  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  apostle  has  already  been  discussed  {cf.  2  above).  That  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  was  a  part  of  it  is  clearly  implied  not  only  in  such  passages 
as  Gal.  I  Cor.  Rom.  but  in  practically  all  his  references  to  his 
apostleship.  But  neither  of  apostleship  in  general  nor  of  his  own  apostle- 
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ship  in  particular  would  this  have  been  an  adequate  definition.  Not  every 
preacher  of  the  gospel  was  an  apostle;  nor  was  it  given  to  Paul  by  virtue 
of  his  apostleship  to  preach  the  gospel  without  restriction.  Limiting  his 
own  efforts  to  Gentile  lands  (Gal.  2^’  ®)  and  within  these  lands  to  fields 
not  already  occupied  by  others,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  reproselytis¬ 
ing  to  his  own  conception  of  Christianity  converts  already  made  by  others 
(2  Cor.  lo^*  Rom.  15=*°),  and  equally  denied  the  right  of  others  to  attempt 
to  win  his  converts  to  their  views  (Gal.  i«-  »  5^2)^  infer  that  according 
to  Paul’s  conception  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  was  that  of  planting 
Christianity.  Endowed  by  the  vision  of  the  risen  Christ  with  ability  to 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  commissioned  by  God,  and  his  commission 
attested  by  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  viz.,  ability  to  work  miracles  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  (i  Cor.  91*  2  2  Cor.  12^2)^  possessed  of  a  message 
for  which  no  man  was  his  authority  (Gal.  ‘2),  it  belonged  to  the  apostle 
not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  nor  to  build  along  the  lines  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  men’s  foundations,  but  himself  to  announce  the  gospel 
message,  to  found  churches,  and  thus  to  fix  the  lines  of  the  development 
of  the  new  religion,  or  the  new  type  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Disclaiming, 
indeed,  lordship  over  the  faith  of  his  converts  as  against  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts  (2  Cor.  1^*),  yet  in  the  assured  conviction  of 
his  own  apostleship  and  his  own  possession  of  the  Spirit  (i  Cor.  chap.  2), 
Paul  did  not  hesitate  on  the  one  side  to  reprove,  exhort,  and  even  to  com¬ 
mand  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  (i  Thes.  42;  cf.  2  Thes.  $*•  « 
2  Cor.  132.  10  etfreq.),  and,  on  the  other,  utterly  to  deny  the  right  of  others, 
whether  true  or  false  apostles,  to  assume  such  authority  over  these  churches. 
To  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  was  in  Paul’s  thought  to  be  divinely  commis¬ 
sioned  to  found  churches  of  Christ  and,  by  virtue  of  such  commission,  to 
be  independent  of  human  authority.*  It  was  such  a  commission  and  the 
right  and  duty  to  exercise  it  among  the  Gentiles,  thus  practically  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  Gentile  Christianity  as  far  as  his  work  and  influ¬ 
ence  extended,  that  Paul  steadfastly  claimed  for  himself. 

Lacking  any  correspondingly  definite  expression  of  the  conception  of 
apostleship  held  by  the  other  apostles,  we  can  not  say  to  what  extent  they 
would  have  agreed  with  Paul’s  definition  of  the  function  of  an  apostle.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Paul’s  conception  is  closely  akin  to  that  which 

*  The  work  of  the  apostles  as  a  whole  might  be  defined  (cf.  Haupt,  Zum  VersiUndnis  des 
Apostolats  im  N.  T.,  p.  135)  as  the  founding  of  the  church.  But  since  this  is  the  work  of 
no  single  man,  one  could  not  from  Paul’s  point  of  view  give  this  as  the  definition  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  apostle  (sing.)  without  the  addition  of  a  limiting  phrase  defining  the  scope  and 
territory  within  which  the  individual  apostle  was  divinely  commissioned  to  act.  Yet  neither, 
from  Paul’s  point  of  view,  was  the  founding  of  the  church  committed  to  any  body  of  men 
to  be  achieved  by  them  as  a  body.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  difference  of  judgment  between 
himself  and  others  whose  apostleship  he  was  nevertheless  unwilling  to  deny,  or  to  inherent 
individualism,  the  apostle  held  at  any  rate  that  to  him  was  given  his  task  and  to  the  others 
theirs,  which  each  was  to  accomplish,  with  recognition  of  the  other’s  rights  and  duties,  but 
not  co-operatively  as  a  duty  laid  on  them  all  jointly. 
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underlies  Acts  but  that  his  is  more  sharply  defined  in  respect  to  the 
independence  of  the  apostle.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  precisely  by  reason 
of  this  peculiarity  of  Paul’s  view,  it  was  well  adapted  to  give  rise  to  con¬ 
troversy.  A  conception  of  a  college  of  apostles  would  have  called  for  cor¬ 
porate  action  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  task.  But  Paul’s  individ¬ 
ualism,  his  view  that  each  apostle — he  at  least — had  his  own  commission 
from  God,  and  was  responsible,  therefore,  to  God  and  not  to  his  fellow- 
apostles,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with  those  who  held 
the  other  conception.  Paul’s  solution  of  the  problem  of  conflicting  claims 
that  in  fact  arose  was,  as  Gal.  2«'i°  clearly  shows,  neither  to  deny  the  apos- 
tleship  of  the  others  and  maintain  his  own  only,  nor  to  consent  to  submit 
mooted  questions  to  a  majority  vote  of  a  college  of  apostles,  but  to  affirm 
the  undiminished  authority  of  each  in  his  own  field.  The  pillar  apostles, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  apparently  denying  his  apostleship,  did  not  at 
first  recognise  that  it  required  them  not  to  interfere  with  his  work.  Later, 
they  conceded  this  in  theory,  but  did  not  steadfastly  conform  to  it  in  prac¬ 
tice;  while  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party  denied 
Paul’s  apostleship  altogether. 

Itinerancy  was  evidently  an  incidental  rather  than  a  cardinal  feature  of 
the  apostle’s  work.  The  Twelve,  according  to  Mk.  31^,  were  to  go  out 
from  time  to  time.  But  Acts  makes  no  mention  of  itinerancy.  The 
use  of  the  phrase  Yuvalxa  ^eptaystv  in  i  Cor.  9®  suggests  that  the  apostles 
generally  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  more  or  less  itinerant,  yet 
rather  in  the  sense  that  they  had  frequent  occasion  to  change  their  home 
than  to  be  away  from  home.  Paul,  we  know,  was  in  “journeyings  oft.” 
Having  no  family  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  had  no  home.  Mani¬ 
festly,  also,  the  witness  to  the  resurrection  must  go  where  they  are  to  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  be  borne,  and  the  founder  of  churches  can  not  remain 
seated  in  one  place.  Yet  prolonged  residence  in  a  given  place  might  be 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  apostle’s  task,  and  no  definite 
limit  could  be  set  to  the  period  of  such  residence.  Like  the  modern  mis¬ 
sionary  bishop,  the  apostle  must  be  where  his  work  called  him,  yet  not  nec¬ 
essarily  always  Journeying.  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  was  never,  so 
far  as  our  evidence  shows,  an  itinerant  preacher,  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  any  one  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  function  as  a  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  should  find  it  expedient  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  would  on  that  account  have  been  denied  the  title  of  apostle. 
Still  less  does  the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  permit  us  to  suppose  that  itinerancy 
would  of  itself  have  entitled  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  be  called  an  apostle. 
Nor  was  the  expression  equivalent  to  “evangelist,”  or  to  the  modern  term, 
“missionary.” 
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IV.  CHRISTIAN  USAGE  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

To  the  interpretation  of  the  development  of  the  apostolate  and  the  usage 
of  the  word  “apostle”  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  twv  SwSsy.a  'Axoardkcov,  chap,  ii,  seems 

at  first  sight  to  interpose  an  objection: 

But  concerning  the  prophets  and  apostles,  so  do  ye  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
gospel.  Let  every  apiostle,  when  he  comes  to  you,  be  received  as  the  Lord;  but  he  shall  not 
abide  more  than  a  single  day,  or  if  there  be  need,  the  second;  and  if  he  abide  three  days  he 
is  a  false  prophet.  And  when  he  departs  let  the  apostle  receive  nothing  save  bread,  until 
he  find  shelter.  But  if  he  ask  for  money  he  is  a  false  prophet. 

The  first  injunction  manifestly  has  reference  to  Mt.  lo^®:  “He  that  receiveth 
you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.” 
And  this  reference  in  turn  associates  the  apostle  here  spoken  of  with  the 
Twelve.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
following  injunctions  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  Twelve  or  arose  in  a 
time  when  they  could  have  been  so  understood.  For  surely  the  Twelve 
never  sank  to  so  low  a  level  in  the  esteem  of  the  church  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  prohibit  their  remaining  more  than  two  days  at  utmost  in  any 
one  church,  or  receiving  anything  more  than  the  food  necessary  to  sustain 
them  to  their  next  stopping  place.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  passage 
comes  from  a  time  when  the  apostles  as  a  class  were  still  so  connected  in 
thought  with  the  Twelve  that  the  sentence  which  the  gospel  applies  to  them 
could  be  applied  to  the  then  existing  class  of  apostles,  but  when  the  still 
living  members  of  the  class  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  treated  with  extreme  caution.  Those  to  whom  the  term  is 
here  applied  are  itinerant  prophets,  living  off  the  churches,  but  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  money  or  subsisting  upon  any  church  for  more  than 
two  days  at  a  time.  Violation  of  these  rules  proves  them  false  prophets, 
but  apparently  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  title  “apostles.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only  extant  passage  in  early 
Christian  literature  in  which  any  such  use  of  the  term  occurs.  The  term 
is  found  six  times  in  Clem.  Rom.,  once  in  so-called  2  Clement,  16  times  in 
Ignatius,  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  five  times  in  Hermas,  and 
once  in  Barnabas  (see  Goodspeed,  Index  Patristiciis).  All  of  these  instances 
are  in  line  with  the  usage  which  from  Acts  we  should  infer  prevailed  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  apostolic  age,  most  of  them  very  clearly  so.  Clement 
of  Rome,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius  know  of  no  apostles  save  the  Twelve  and 
Paul.  In  Clem.  Rom.  47^  Apollos  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
apostles:  “For  ye  were  partisans  of  apostles  and  of  a  man  approved  in  their 
sight.”  Equally  clear  is  the  usage  of  2  Clem,  and  Mart.  Pol.  The  usage 
of  Hermas  is  less  clear  and  may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  apostolic  age.  He  speaks  once  of  forty  apostles  and 
teachers  (Sim.  9.  15O  and  twice  of  apostles  and  teachers,  without  mention- 
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ing  their  number  (Sim.  9. 16®;  25*).  These  preached  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
world  and  having  fallen  asleep  preached  also  to  those  that  had  fallen  asleep 
before  them.  The  apostles  preached  to  the  twelve  tribes  (Sim.  9.  17O,  in 
which  phrase  there  is,  perhaps,  a  reminiscence  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Of 
apostles  still  living  Hermas  makes  no  mention.  From  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  ii®: 
“Having  become  a  disciple  of  apostles  I  came  forward  as  a  teacher  of  the 
gentiles,”  and  the  probability  that  this  writing  was  produced  not  earlier 
than  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
word  is  used  of  men  of  the  second  century.  But  the  fact  that,  in  the  other 
instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  fragment  (ii®>  *;  12®*  *),  the  word  clearly 
has  its  usual  reference  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  church  in  the  first  century, 
makes  it  more  likely  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  here  and  that  the  writer 
intended  to  say  that  he  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  not  that  he 
knew  them  personally. 

The  usage  of  the  AtBax-f)  remains  therefore  without  parallel  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  century.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  persons  here  referred  to  were  survivors  of  the  company  of 
five  hundred  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  whom  Paul  mentions  in  i  Cor.  15®, 
but  they  had  certainly  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  which  in  an  earlier 
period  were  the  characteristic  marks  of  an  apostle,  and  which  afterwards 
were  regarded  retrospectively  as  the  signs  of  an  apostle.  In  no  strict  sense 
can  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  AtSaxig  be  regarded  as  the  survival  of  a 
primitive  usage.  Of  the  three  ideas,  preaching  the  gospel,  founding  the 
church,  itinerancy,  it  was  the  first  and  second,  not  the  first  and  third,  which 
entered  into  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  as  a  designation  of  a  class  in  the 
Christian  community;  and  of  these  the  second  was  what  constituted  the 
distinctive  mark  of  an  apostle;  itinerancy  was  apparently  neither  a  constant 
nor  a  necessary  feature  of  apostleship. 

A  more  probable  explanation  of  the  usage  found  in  the  AcSax^Q  is  that 
it  is  an  offshoot,  probably  local  and  rather  temporary,  from  the  general 
stream  of  usage  in  both  first  and  second  centuries  arising  out  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  in  2  Cor.,  a  degenerate  use  of  the  term 
arising  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  class  to  whom  it  was  applied.  The  con¬ 
flict  over  the  apostleship,  reflected  in  the  Galatian  and  Corinthian  letters, 
led  on  the  Jewish-Christian  side,  possibly  on  the  Gentile-Christian  also, 
to  the  designation  and  sending  out  of  men  as  apostles,  first,  probably,  of 
those  only  who  had  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  but  afterwards,  perhaps,  when 
no  more  such  remained,  of  others.  The  name  apostle  thus  became  the 
designation  of  a  class  of  itinerant  Christian  prophets  which,  for  reasons  no 
longer  known,  in  time  so  degenerated  that  strenuous  rules  were  laid  down 
to  prevent  their  unduly  annoying  the  churches.  But  this  was,  after  all, 
a  relatively  sporadic  use  of  the  term.*  The  main  stream  of  usage  in  Chris¬ 
tian  circles  remained  the  same.  It  was  still  commonly  used  of  the  founders 

*  C/.  the  usage  prevailing  at  about  the  same  time  in  Jewish  circles,  mentioned  under  I  above. 
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of  the  church,  those  men  of  the  first  generation,  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
who  put  their  stamp  upon  the  new  religious  movement  and  had  no  suc¬ 
cessors. 

II.  nATHP  AS  APPLIED  TO  GOD. 

The  antecedents  of  the  N.  T.  designation  of  God  as  Father  are  found, 
on  the  one  side,  in  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Greek  world,  and  on  the  other 
in  the  religious  thinking  of  the  Hebrews. 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

As  early  as  Homer  Zeus  is  designated  as  xaT-Jjp  dvSpwv  ts  Gswv,  and  in 
later  classical  writers  as  xaTYjp:  ^sch.  Theh.  512;  Aristoph.  A  char.  225; 
Find.  Pyth.  4^^;  Soph.  Track.  275:  6  twv  dxicvTwv  Zeu<;  xax'^p  ^OX6[JLxto<;. 
On  the  question  whether  this  title  marked  him  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race 
of  gods  and  men,  or  emphasised  his  authority  and  watch-care  over  them, 
see  Zinzow,  “Ze5?  xaTifjp  und  6£6?,”  in  ZkWkL.,  1882,  pp.  189/.  Diod. 
Sic.  5. 72^  says  of  him,  xaxipa  Btd  t-?Jv  qjpovTtSa  xal  ttjv  eCvotav  'ri)v  dq 
SxavTa^,  ext  xal  xb  Boxetv  waxep  dpxTjY^v  elvat  xou  yevoix;  xwv 
dv0pa>x(i)v.  Cf.  also  Plut.  Apoph.  reg.  15.  Jos.  Ant.  4.  262  (8*^)  speaks  rather 
under  the  influence  of  his  contact  with  the  Greek  world  than  of  his  Hebrew 
training  when  he  calls  God  xaxijp  xou  xavxoq. 

II.  OLD  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

The  O.  T.  writers  speak  of  God  as  Father  of  men  rather  rarely,  yet 
often  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  they  employed  the  term  not  in  any 
literal  or  physical  sense,  or  to  designate  a  relation  of  God  to  all  men,  but 
to  ascribe  to  him  ethical  relations  to  certain  men  or  to  a  certain  people 
analogous  to  those  which  a  human  father  sustains  to  his  sons.  The  rela¬ 
tion  which  is  in  mind  is  sometimes  authority,  but  especially  love  and  watch- 
care.  See  Deut.  32®  Isa.  63^®  Jer.  3^-  31®  Mai.  i®  2  Sam.  1  Chr.  171®; 

cf.  Deut.  14^  Hos.  ii^  Ps.  2\  The  reference  to  creation  in  Mai.  21®  is  quite 
exceptional,  but  even  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  creation,  not  beget¬ 
ting  or  descent — hence,  not  fatherhood  in  a  physical  sense.  In  Ps.  2^  the 
term  “beget”  is  used,  but  it  is  evidently  like  the  word  “son”  itself,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  purely  figurative  sense  denoting  an  ethical  or  representative 
relationship.  WTien  God  is  said  to  be  the  Father  of  Israel,  this  affirmation 
is  wholly  religious,  designating  God’s  choice  of  the  nation,  and  his  love  for 
it,  and  watch-care  over  it  (Deut.  326-1^,  and  the  designation  of  him  as  Father 
of  the  King  of  Israel  or  of  the  coming  Messiah  has  the  same  significance. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  used  of  individuals,  Ps.  68®  103^®,  it  clearly 
refers  to  his  compassionate  love  and  care. 

III.  THE  USAGE  OF  LATER  JEWISH  WRITERS. 

In  the  later  Jewish  writers  the  term  retains  the  same  general  significance 
in  reference  to  the  nation,  present  or  future  (Tob.  13*  Wisd.  ii^®  Jub. 
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*6;  cf.  2"®).  Clear  instances  of  the  designation  of  God  as  Father  of  the 
Messiah  do  not  seem  to  occur;  for  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jud.  24*  speaks  of  God 
not  as  Father  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Holy  Father  (see  also  Levi  i8«), 
and  Levi  17*  employs  the  term  only  by  way  of  comparison;  the  Ps.  Sol. 
(1738)  designate  the  Lord  as  the  King,  not  the  Father  of  the  Messiah.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  designation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  the  pious  individual 
or  individuals  appears  more  frequently  than  in  the  canonical  writings.  Cf. 
esp.  Wisd.  “He  (the  righteous)  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  father.  Let 

us  see  if  his  word  be  true  and  let  us  try  what  shall  befall  him  in  the  end  of 
his  life.  For  if  the  righteous  man  is  God’s  son,  he  will  uphold  him,  and 
he  will  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.”  See  also  Sir.  23^*  * 
Ps.  Sol.  17”,  and  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.^,  pp.  432  f. 

IV.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  N.  T.  teachers  and  writers  found 
the  term  ready  to  their  hands  both  in  the  thought  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  world  and  especially  in  their  inheritance  from  their  Hebrew  ances¬ 
try;  in  the  former  as  a  designation  of  God’s  relationship  to  men  in  general 
and,  in  the  latter,  of  his  attitude  towards  those  who  were  the  especial  objects 
of  his  love  and  approval.  Its  range  of  uses  and  the  variety  of  the  forms 
which  the  expression  takes  in  N.  T.  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  these  before  considering  the  precise  content  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  books. 


A.  THE  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  CONSTRUCTIONS  OCCURRING  IN  N.  T. 

The  term  icaTYjp  is  used  in  N.  T.  with  reference  to  God: 

1.  Without  the  article  and  without  other  appellative  so  joined  with  it 
as  to  constitute  with  it  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  In  the  vocative  (or  nominative  used  as  a  vocative),  alone:  Lk. 

22«  23^8  Jn.  12”.  28  171. 8.  11. 21.  24, 25.  ^ith  Other  appellatives  in  appo¬ 
sition  with  it:  Mt.  Lk.  with  adjective  or  possessive  limitations: 

Mt.  2688.  «. 

(b)  In  the  predicate  or  in  dependent  construction  with  qualitative  force: 
Jn.  V*  5^8  8^^  (with  Tbv  Ocov  in  apposition),  «  2  Cor.  6‘8. 

2.  With  the  article,  but  without  other  appellative  so  joined  with  it  as 
to  constitute  with  it  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  Absolutely  and  without  appositive:  Mt.  ii*®-  2488  2819  Mk.  1388 

1488  Lk.  82b,  c  Jn.  1 18  421, 23^  and  freq.  in  Jn.  Acts  ’’  2^^  Rom.  6*  8^®. 

(b)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Jesus,  as  in  the  phrases,  “my 
father,”  “his  father,”  “thy  father”:  Mt.  7*^  1088.  33  1127  1250  2083  2588  268®.  s* 
Mk.  8*8  Lk.  289  1088a  Jn.  5*^  8^®  1088.  89^  and  freq.  in  Mt.  and  Jn. 

(c)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  men:  Mt.  6**  lo^®  89  Lk.  b’* 
1230,  32j  no  exx.  in  Jn. 
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(d)  Limited  by  a  participle  or  prepositional  phrase:  Lk.  ti^*  Jn.  5” 

544,  57  3I6,  18 

(e)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Jesus,  and  an  adjective,  participle, 
or  prepositional  phrase:  Mt.  7*^  lo”-  ”  1250  151s  16”  iS*®* 

(f)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  men,  and  an  adjective,  participle, 

or  prepositional  phrase:  Mt.  5*®'  ■**-  6^-  *<  «•  ®-  «  711  Mk.  ii*®. 

3.  Joined  with  Osdq  to  form  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  The  two  words  standing  without  connective  and  neither  word  hav¬ 
ing  the  article:  not  found  in  the  gospels  or  Acts;  frequent  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  and  occasional  in  the  general  epistles:  Rom.  dxb  OsoG  xaxpbc; 

xal  xuptou  Tr,(jou  XptcjToQ.  i  Cor.  i®  2  Cor.  i*  Gal.  •  Eph.  i*  6” 
Phil.  I®  Col.  1 2  I  Thes.  2  Thes.  ^  j  Tim.  2  Tim.  Tit.  1*  Phm.  * 
I  Pet.  I*  2  Pet.  1 2  Jn.  *  Jude  1. 

(b)  The  two  words  being  joined  by  xai  and  the  phrase  preceded  by  the 

article,  giving  the  expression  h  Qzhq  xal  xaTTjp;  not  found  in  the  gospels 
or  Acts;  not  infrequent  in  Paul:  Rom.  15*,  Vva  .  .  .  xbv  Osbv 

xal  xaripa  tou  xuptou  yjijuSv  TrjaoQ  XpcaxoD.  i  Cor.  2  Cor.  i»  11*1 
Gal.  I*  Eph.  I*  5^0  Phil.  4®°  i  Thes.  i®  311'  1®  Jas.  i*®  i  Pet.  i®  Rev.  i®. 

4.  In  some  eight  or  ten  passages  the  words  xaTYjp  and  036(;  are  associated 
in  other  ways  which  are  slight  modifications  of  those  already  named.  In 
five  of  them  some  uncertainty  of  text  affects  the  question  what  form  the 
original  text  contains.  In  Col.  i®  31^^  there  occurs  the  phrase  tw  0c(I)  xaTpfi 
In  Col.  I®®,  ^^31  read  tw  Osw  xa^p:,  FG  Osy  tw  xa^pt,  but  the  evidence  is 
on  the  whole  against  the  insertion  of  Ozco.  In  Jn.  6®7  and  Eph.  6  Ococ; 
and  6  ■Kocrrjp  do  not  constitute  a  compound  appellative,  but  stand  in  appo¬ 
sition,  the  relation  being  such  as  we  commonly  express  in  English  by  the 
word  “namely.”  In  Jn.  8*^  6  036c;  stands  in  similar  relation  with  elc;  xaTYjp, 
and  in  i  Cor.  8*  6  xaT-^p  is  in  apposition  with  el<;  0c6<;.  In  Eph.  4®  we 
have  elc;  Ozb^;  xal  xaT-?)?  xdvTwv,  which  is  simply  the  common  form  3  b,  with 
the  numeral  elq  replacing  the  definite  article.  In  Mt.  6®  b  Oebg  h  xaxiQp  is 
found  in  Sah.,  but  most  authorities  omit  b  0c6c;.  It  is  bracketed  by 
\VH.  Other  editors  do  not  admit  it  even  to  the  margin.  In  2  Thes.  2®«  b 
0;6i;  6  xaxYjp  is  read  by  most  authorities.  The  b  before  0e6(;  is  omitted  by 
BD*K  33  and  bracketed  by  WH.  Before  xaxrjp  it  is  doubtless  genuine, 
though  generally  omitted  by  the  Syrian  authorities.  Apparently  we  have 
here  an  expression  unique  in  N.  T. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  four  cases  of  distinctly  detached  apposition, 
the  two  cases  of  xw  0£(Tj  xaxpf  (Col.  i®  3^7),  the  one  case  of  [6]  026c;  b  xaxTQp 
(2  Thes.  2®*),  the  one  instance  of  el?  0=6?  xal  xaxYjp  (Eph.  4®),  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  036?  and  xaxYjp  used  together  for  which  there  is  good  textual 
evidence,  have  either  the  form  0£6?  xax-^p  (without  article  or  connective) 
or  6  020?  xal  xaxYjp  (with  both  article  and  connective). 

The  first  of  these  forms  (see  3  a  above)  occurs  in  the  genitive  or  dative 
only;  in  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  instances  after  a  preposition,  and 
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in  the  two  remaining  cases  (Phil.  2^^  and  i  Pet.  i*)  after  a  prepositional 
phrase.  In  nine  ot  the  twenty-one  instances  it  is  limited  by  the  list 

of  nine  being  almost  identical  with  those  which  belong  to  the  certainly 
genuine  Pauline  letters  (i  Cor.  i»  2  Cor.  i®  Gal.  Eph.  i*  Phil,  i*  Col.  1“ 
Phm.  ®  2  Thes.  i‘,  but  cf.  contra  Gal.  i  Thes.  lO-  In  no  instance  in  this 
group  is  the  compound  appellative  followed  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Christ. 

The  second  form  (3  b  above)  is  found  in  all  cases  except  the  vocative. 
In  five  of  the  fourteen  it  is  followed  by  in  six  by  a  genitive  referring 
to  Jesus,  in  three  there  is  no  genitive  limitation.  In  three  instances  it 
occurs  after  a  preposition  or  prepositional  adverb. 

It  thus  appears  that  either  form  may  be  used  in  prepositional  construc¬ 
tions,  but  that  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  the  shorter  form  after 
prepositions.  Either  form  may  be  used  in  the  genitive  or  dative,  but  only 
the  longer  form  occurs  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  Either  form  may 
be  limited  by  or  be  used  without  limitation,  but  only  the  longer  form 
is  limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Christ. 

These  facts  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  expressions  is  one 
neither  of  meaning  nor  of  definiteness,  but  only  of  the  situations  in  which 
each  is  preferably  used.  In  accounting  for  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  Osou  xaTp6<;  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (i)  that  neither  8£6<;  nor  xaTT)p 
exhibit  any  special  use  of  the  article,  the  assertions  commonly  made  to  the 
contrary  being  without  good  basis,  as  is  also  the  implication  of  Rob.  p.  795, 
that  Osog  and  6  Gsog  are  used  without  distinction;  the  regular  designation 
of  God  is  h  Qebq*  and  the  omission  of  the  article  indicates  that  the  term 
is  qualitative,  or  much  more  rarely  indefinite,  or  comes  under  some  other 
general  rule  for  the  use  of  nouns  without  the  article;  (2)  that  it  is  not  due 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  limiting  genitive;  (3)  that  some  compound 
names  show  a  tendency  to  omit  the  article  more  freely  than  the  single 
terms  which  compose  the  compound;  this  is  true  both  of  such  names  as 
Stpiwv  HsTpoc;,  composed  of  two  proper  names  and  of  those  like  TTQaoOt; 
XptaToc;,  which  are  in  part  appellative;  it  is  apparently  true  of  0£bc; 
xaxTjp,  since  this  expression  is  almost  invariably  anarthrous;  (4)  that  prep¬ 
ositional  phrases  of  a  formulary  or  qualitative  character  tend  to  omit 
the  article  before  the  noun.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  by  ev  xupfcp  and 
sv  XptaTo).  It  is  apparently  the  combined  influence  of  these  two  latter 
tendencies  that  gives  rise  to  the  expression  dxb  Oeou  Tzaxgtq.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  omit  the  article  with  compound  names  (in  this  case  amounting  to 
an  almost  invariable  rule)  excludes  toO  0£oG  xarpo?;  the  preference  for  the 
non-articular  form  in  prepositional  phrases  leads  to  the  use  of  dtxb  0eoO 
xarpb?  rather  than  dxb  tou  0£ou  xal  xatpb?.  Cf.  i  Thes.  i®  3”  Jas.  i”. 

The  fact  of  most  importance  for  the  interpreter  is  that  the  omission  of 

*The  English  use  of  “Lord”  and  “God'^  interestingly  reverses  the  Greek  use  of  Kvpioi 
and  0609  in  N.  T.  The  Greek  regularly  says  6  9e6^,  but  in  using  Kiipios  of  God  usually 
employs  it  without  the  article.  In  English,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  “  the  Lord,”  but  “  God  ” 
(without  the  article).  The  usual  Greek  for  “the  Lord  God”  Is  Kvptos  6  deo^.  Cf.  S1.G». 
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the  article  with  the  compound  appellative  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of 
the  expression. 

In  reference  to  the  question  whether  xaTp6';  in  Gal.  and  other  passages 
in  which  no  genitive  is  added  designates  God  as  Father  of  men  or  of  Christ, 
it  should  be  noticed :  (i)  The  latter  conception  is  several  times  unequivocally 
expressed  in  Paul  (Rom.  i5»  2  Cor.  i®  ii»i  Eph.  i®)  and  is,  therefore,  not 
intrinsically  improbable  here,  (ii)  Yet  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  when  xaT-rjp, 
referring  to  God  is  joined  by  vM  to  a  name  of  Christ,  xaxiQp  prevailingly 
if  not  invariably  designates  God  as  Father  of  men.  In  nine  instances  out 
of  sixteen,  viz.,  in  Rom.  i  Cor.  i®  2  Cor.  i®  Gal.  i*  Eph.  i*  Phil,  i®  Phm.  ® 
2  Thes.  ifjawv  is  expressed;  in  three  cases — i  Tim.  i®  2  Tim.  i®  Tit.  i* — 
it  is  probably  to  be  supplied  in  thought  from  the  context;  the  probability  is 
strong  that  in  the  remaining  four  cases — Gal.  i®  Eph.  6®®  i  Thes.  2  Thes.  i®, 
in  which  no  genitive  is  expressed,  that  which  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought 
is  iiiCiv.  (iii)  In  the  eight  instances  in  the  Pauline  epistles  in  which  xa-ajp 
is  used  of  God  without  genitive  limitation  and  is  not  joined  by  y.(xI  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  (Rom.  i  Cor.  8*  15®*  2  Cor.  6‘®  Gal.  4®  Eph.  Phil.  2^® 
Col.  3®®),  there  are  several  in  which  xarigp  unequivocally  designates  the 
relation  of  God  to  men;  none  in  which  it  certainly  designates  God  as  Father 
of  Christ,  though  several  of  them  are  usually  so  interpreted  (esp.  i  Cor.  15®® 
Phil.  2®®  Col.  3®®).  These  facts  make  it  clear  that  xaTY)p  as  a  title  of  God  is 
prevailingly  used  by  Paul  (it  is  otherwise  in  John)  to  designate  the  relation 
of  God  to  men;  and  especially  that  when  Oib?  xaTiQp  and  xuptoc;  TTjaoCic; 
XpiJTbq  are  joined,  the  antithesis  in  thought  is  not  that  of  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  to  one  another,  but  of  their  respective  relations  to  men. 
See  Rom.  i®  i  Cor.  i®  2  Cor.  i®,  etc.,  esp.  i  Cor.  8®.  (iv)  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  two  passages  in  which  Paul  spe¬ 
cially  discusses  the  relation  of  believers  to  God  as  sons  of  the  Father  he 
implies  a  causal  relation  between  such  sonship  and  the  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  God’s  Son,  Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  4®-®  Rom.  8®®-®®).  It  is  therefore 
contrary  to  the  apostle’s  thought  to  draw  a  line  of  sharp  distinction  between 
the  fatherhood  of  God  to  Christ  and  his  fatherhood  to  men,  and  it  may 
be  that  when  xax^p  is  used  without  genitive  limitation,  the  emphasis  is 
on  God’s  fatherly  attitude  without  specific  reference  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  manifested. 

When  limiting  xaTp6?  after  a  preposition,  is  followed  by  xal  xup^cu 
Tifjaou  XptJToO,  as  in  Gal.  i®,  it  is  grammatically  possible  that  xup(ou 
’ItqjoO  XpiaTou  should  be  joined  by  xa{  to  and  along  with  it  limit 

xaTp6g,  rather  than,  like  xaxpb?,  be  governed  by  the  preposition.  That 
this  is  not  in  fact  the  case,  but  that  xa^  joins  xup{oi>  to  Osou  xaTp6<;  and 
is  with  it  governed  by  dx6  is  made  clear  by  two  facts:  (i)  This  double  con¬ 
ception,  God  as  Father  of  us  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  nowhere  unambiguously 
expressed  in  the  Pauline  letters;  the  second  genitive  xal  xup^ou  occurs  only 
when  0SO.  xaxp.  is  itself  in  the  genitive,  (ii)  Though  there  is  in  the  un- 
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doubtedly  genuine  letters  of  Paul  no  so  perfectly  clear  example  as  that  in 
2  Thes.  iS  Iv  0£^  xaTpl  xal  Ti^aou  Xptarq),  where  lim¬ 

iting  xaxpC  is  followed  not  by  %6g.  Tr^cr.  Xp.  in  the  genitive  but  by  a  dative, 
yet  such  other  examples  as  Gal.  i  Thes.  D  3IS  where  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  removes  all  syntactical  ambiguity,  show  that  it  was  the  apostle  s 
usual  habit  to  associate  the  titles  designating  God  and  Christ  together 
after  a  preposition,  not  to  join  the  latter  with  tjjmov,  referring  to  men. 

On  the  question  whether  when  the  form  b  Osb?  xal  xaTT^p  is  followed 
by  (Gal.  1*  Phil.  42°  i  Thes.  »)  the  genitive  limits  both  Osb? 

and  xarop  or  xax^p  only,  translators  and  interpreters  are  divided.  Vulg. 
renders  it  uniformly  by  the  ambiguous  phrase  ^‘deus  et  pater  nosier.^'' 
Weisz.  usually  reads,  ‘'Gott  unser  Voter”  entirely  ignoring  the  xa(  (in 
I  Thes.  i»,  '' unser  Gott  und  Vater”).  Sief.  reads,  ''Gott  der  auch  unser 
Voter  ist”  expressly  rejecting  the  translation  unser  Gott  und  Voter” 
Ell.,  followed  by  Alf.,  makes  limit  xaxiQp  only,  translating,  “God  and 
our  Father.”  Segond  reads,  *‘notre  Dieu  et  Pere”;  RV.  “our  God  and 
Father.”  The  last  is  undoubtedly  correct;  the  arguments  advanced  for 
restricting  the  limitation  of  -fj’txwv  to  xax^p  are  quite  inconclusive.  The 
statement  of  Alford  (citing  Ell.,  whom  he  misunderstands)  that  xaxT)p  is 
regularly  anarthrous  is  an  error;  xaxT)p,  whether  referring  to  man  or  to 
God,  shows  the  regular  use  of  the  article;  and  the  argument  that  b  Osbq 
is  naturally  used  absolutely  is  of  little  weight  in  view  of  Paul’s  not  infre¬ 
quent  use  of  b  dsbg  yjiawv  (i  Cor.  6^^  i  Thes.  2*  30  2  Thes.  and  b  0c6? 

ixou  (Rom.  18  Phil,  i*  4^®)-  Nor  is  the  appeal  made  by  Sief.  to  the  phrase 
dsoO  xaxpb?  (Rom.  i  Cor.  i®,  etc.)  of  any  weight,  first  because, 

the  phrase  being  different,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  relation  of 
^ipi,wv  is  the  same,  and,  second,  because  the  probability  is,  as  shown  above, 
that  0£oij  xaxpo?  is  itself  a  compound  name,  the  whole  of  which,  as  a  unity 
including  both  elements,  is  limited  in  thought  by  fjixwv.  Two  nouns  joined 
by  xa(  and  having  the  article  before  the  first  only  are  always  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  thought,  either  as  common  predicates  of  one  individual,  or  as 
individuals  constituting  in  some  sense  a  unity.  Even  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  objects  are  distinct,  and  only  closely  joined  in  thought,  a  genitive, 
standing  after  either  or  before  them  both,  commonly  limits  both.  See 
Lk.  14®*  Phil,  25  2^7  Eph.  3®  i  Thes.  2^2  2  Pet.  i^°.  Much  more  prob¬ 

ably,  therefore,  would  this  be  the  case  when  the  two  nouns  evidently  desig¬ 
nate  the  same  person.  The  only  fact  that  could  suggest  a  restriction  of 
the  relation  of  a  genitive  after  two  such  nouns  to  the  second  would  be  its 
manifest  unsuitableness  to  limit  the  first. 

Somewhat  similar  reasoning  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  xou  xupiou 
Ttjaou  Xptaxou  when  standing  after  6  0£b(;  xal  xax^p  (Rom.  15* 
2  Cor.  I*  Eph.  I®  I  Pet.  i»;  cf.  2  Cor.  is  to  be  understood  as  limiting 
both  nouns.  The  expression  “God  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  does  not,  indeed, 
occur  in  Paul  (cf.  Mk.  1$^*  Mt.  2p‘  Jn.  20^9)  but  it  can  not  be  inferred  from 
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this  fact  that  Paul  could  not  limit  the  compound  appellative  “  God  and 
Father  ”  by  a  genitive.referring  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  neither  does  Paul  use  the 
phrase  “Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus.” 

B.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM,  xar^p,  AS  APPLIED  TO  GOD  IN  N.  T. 

1.  Jas.  1 stands  quite  alone  in  N.  T.  in  its  use  of  the  term  Father  to 
designate  God’s  relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  The  conception  that  God  is  Father  of  all  men  is  rarely  expressed  by 
N.  T.  writers.  That  he  maintains  to  all  men,  and  even  to  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  that  attitude  of  love  and  watch-care  which  the  term  father  expresses, 
is  indeed  explicitly  affirmed.  But  even  Mt.  5“  and  Lk.  6”-  do  not  directly 
designate  God  as  Father  of  all,  but  only  of  those  who,  as  disciples  of  Jesus, 
are  evidently  looked  upon  as  objects  of  divine  approval.  Nor  is  God  called 
Father  of  all  in  Heb.  127-",  for  the  “we”  of  this  passage  apparently  includes 
only  Christians,  or  at  most  Jews  and  Christians.  Only  in  Eph.  4«,  with 
which  Eph.  is  seemingly  in  agreement  in  thought,  does  God  seem  defi¬ 
nitely  to  be  called  Father  of  all,  and  even  here  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
“all”  includes  other  than  Christians.  Wffiile,  therefore,  it  may  be  properly 
said  that  the  N.  T.  writers  believe  in  the  universal  fatherliness  of  God, 
because  they  ascribe  to  him  a  relationship  to  all  men  which  may  naturally 
be  included  under  that  term,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  N.  T.  use,  of 
words,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  is  definitely  expressed,  if  at 
all,  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Nor  is  this  fact  without  signifi¬ 
cance;  for  it  shows  that  the  conception  of  God  as  Father  so  emphasised  the 
ethical  elements  of  fatherhood  and  in  particular  that  of  fellowship  grounded 
in  approval,  that  the  N.  T.  writers  were  indisposed  to  use  the  term  when 
the  element  of  approval  was  not  felt  to  be  present. 

3.  The  designation  of  God  as  Father  of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  is  fre¬ 

quent  in  all  parts  of  N.  T.  See  examples  under  A.  2  c,  f;  3  a,  b  above. 
While  emphasising,  especially  when  used  in  addressing  God,  the  conception 
of  his  love  and  watch  care  in  which  men  may  safely  trust,  yet  by  its  all 
but  universal  restriction  to  use  in  relation  to  believers,  and  by  the  clear 
limitation  of  the  correlative  term  “sons  of  God”  to  those  who  are  like  God 
(Mt.  5«)  or  who  are  led  by  his  Spirit  (Rom.  it  is  evident  that  the  term 

carries  with  it  the  idea  not  only  of  benevolent  love  such  as  God  has  for  the 
world  (Jn.  3»«)  and  as  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  their  enemies,  but  also 
such  friendship  and  fellowship  as  is  characteristic  of  the  normal  relation 
between  a  father  and  his  children. 

4.  The  designation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  is,  except  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  much  less  frequent  in  N.  T.  than  the  characterisation  of  him  as 
Father  of  believers,  yet  it  is  found  often  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  familiar 
thought  to  the  N.  T.  writers.  It  is  found  four  times  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
(Rom.  15*  2  Cor.  i»  ii^i  Eph.  i*),  is  ascribed  by  the  synoptic  gospels  to 
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Jesus  (see  A.  2  b  above),  occurs  very  frequently  in  Jn.,  once  in  Heb.  (i®, 
where  it  is  expressly  based  upon  the  O.  T.  passage  concerning  the  Son  of 
David),  in  i  Pet.  2  Jn.  and  Rev.  In  i  Jn.,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  b  icaTQp 
absolute  frequently  occurs  in  antithesis  with  b  uloc;,  suggesting  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  to  God  as  Father  of  Christ. 

N.  T.  usage  in  general  evidently  has  a  twofold  basis,  on  the  one  side  in 
the  conviction  attested  by  the  synoptic  gospels  that  as  Jesus  could  speak 
to  other  men  of  God  as  ‘‘your  Father,”  so  he  could  also  think  and  speak 
of  him  as  “my  Father,”  and  on  the  other,  in  that  the  ascription  to  him  of 
messiahship  carried  with  it  the  designation  of  God  as  his  Father  in  the 
sense  in  which  God  was  the  Father  of  the  Messiah  {cf.  esp.  Heb.  These 
two  conceptions  have,  indeed,  a  common  root  in  the  conception  of  God  s 
love  and  watch-care  over  those  whom  he  approves,  but  the  differentiation 
of  the  two  ideas  would  probably  be  more  present  to  early  Christian  thought 
than  their  common  root.  A  comparison  of  the  several  books  of  N.  T., 
with  remembrance  of  the  order  of  their  development  and  of  that  of  their 
sources,  especially  of  the  synoptists  and  the  fourth  gospel,  indicates  that 
the  two  conceptions  developed  in  the  order  named,  the  conception  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  as  pertaining  to  Jesus  in  a  unique  sense  or  degree  grad¬ 
ually  gaining  ascendancy  over  the  earlier  idea  that  God  is  Father  of  all 
whom  he  approves,  but  even  in  its  latest  forms  never  wholly  losing  sight 
of  the  basal  idea  of  fatherhood  as  consisting  essentially  in  love.  That  “the 
Father  loveth  the  Son  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  he  himself  doeth,” 
is  still  in  the  fourth  gospel  the  fundamental  element  of  fatherhood. 

In  respect  to  the  thought  of  Paul  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  noted  (a)  that 
he  used  the  same  form  of  expression  in  reference  to  Jesus  as  in  respect  to 
Christians,  viz.,  “God  and  Father  of  us,”  “God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”;  (b)  that  he  expressly  associated  together  the  sonship  of  men 
by  virtue  of  which  they  call  God  their  Father  and  the  sonship  of  Jesus, 
making  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  the  ground  or  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  possession  of  the  spirit  of  sonship  (Rom.  Gal.  4*-9;  but 
(c)  that  he  did  not  apparently  join  the  two  together  in  the  expression,  “the 
God  and  Father  of  us  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” ;  (d)  that  though  employ¬ 
ing  the  expression  “the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and 
once  (2  Cor.  iHO  “the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  he  never  used 
either  “God  of  our  Lord  Jesus,”  or  “Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  alone;  and 
(e)  that  he  never  enters  into  an  exposition  of  the  conception  of  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  in  relation  to  Christ,  and  in  particular  never  associates  it  with 
any  statement  respecting  the  origin  of  Jesus.  From  these  facts  it  seems 
necessary  to  infer  that,  in  common  wdth  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  late  pre- 
Christian  period  and  with  early  Christian  thought,  Paul  understood  the 
divine  fatherhood  in  a  purely  ethical  sense,  and  associated  it  closely  with 
the  conception  of  the  godhead  (OsionQ?)  itself,  so  that  though  one  may 
say  “our  God,”  or  “the  Father,”  it  is  more  congenial  to  say  “our  God  and 
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Father.”  This  conception  of  fatherhood  holds  in  respect  to  God  as  the 
Father  of  Jesus  also,  and,  indeed,  especially  in  respect  to  him,  God  sustain¬ 
ing  towards  him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  those  ethical  relations  which  are 
expressed  by  the  term  Father,  but  having  no  relation  to  him  as  Father 
which  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  God. 

On  the  correlative  idea  of  Jesus  as  “Son  of  God,”  see  below  on  The  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V. 

III.  TITLES  AND  PREDICATES  OF  JESUS 
Occurring  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

I.  THE  TITLES  ENUMERATED. 

The  following  names  and  phrases  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  as  titles  or  predicates.  For  purposes  of  comparison  instances  oc¬ 
curring  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  are  indicated  in  the  lists.* 

1.  T-rjjoOc;.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  lo^  i  Cor.  i2»  2  Cor.  4'^ 
11®*  14^  Phil.  2i»  I  Thes.  4i<a  (not  elsewhere  in  Paul);  Mt.  141  20®®  21*- 
26=1  Mk.  I®  Lk.  2«  3».  »  41  Jn.  «,  etc.  Acts  D®  5®®,  etc.  Heb.  2®  3®  6®®, 
etc.;  I  Jn.  22®  51.  5  Rev.  i®  121^^  etc.;  not  found  in  pastoral  epistles,  or  i  and 
2  Pet.  Jas.  or  Jude. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom.  8“  2  Cor.  41®^-  Qal.  6^^  Eph.  4“  i  Thes. 
4^*^  (only  instances  in  Paul);  Mt.  21  Mk.  P*  Lk.  4*  Jn.  i®«,  et  freq.,  in  all 
the  gospels;  Acts.  i».  1®,  etc.;  i  Jn.  4®;  not  in  pastoral  epistles,  Heb.  i  and  2 
Pet.  2  and  3  Jn.  Jude  or  Rev. 

2.  XptaT6<;.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  5®.  »  6*>  ®  Gal.  i®.  >®,  et  freq., 
in  Paul,  esp.  in  the  phrase  ev  Xpia-uw,  e.  g.:  Gal.  i«  etc.;  rare  in  other 
parts  of  N.  T.,  except  i  Pet.  See  Mt.  26®®  (voc.)  Mk.  9^  Lk.  23®  Jn.  1*^  9*® 
Acts  2®®  Heb.  3®  9”.  2®  I  Pet.  i”  2®®  3®®  4®.  1®  510. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom.  y*  8®=  9®-  » 14®®  15®.  7.  19 16®®  i  Cor.  i®.  i®.  i®  6®®^ 
9®®  lo®-  ®«  bis  II®  bis  12®®  i5®5.  ®®.  23b  2  Cor.  i®  2®®  3®  4®  510.  u  gii  jqi.  5.  u  jjt.  3 
(txt.  unc.)  12®  Gal.  i®  6®  Eph.  i®°-  ®2*  ®®  2=-  ®®b  »  41?.  13.  20  ^2.  s.  u,  23.  24, 

ts,  29  6s  Phil.  iis.  17  (txt.  unc.)  27  37.  u  Col.  i7.  2®  2®‘-  ®®  3®.  *.  ®.  1®  (txt.  unc.) 
®®-  ®®  (txt.  unc.)  4®  i  Thes.  3®  2  Thes.  3®  (not  elsewhere  in  Paul);  less  freq.  in 
other  parts  of  N.  T.  See  Mt.  i®7  n®  1620  2310  Mk.  S®**  Lk.  4®®  Jn.  7®®  ii®®  20®® 
Acts  2®®  8®  922  17®  i8=*  2®  26®®  i  Tim.  5®®  Heb.  3®®  5®  6®  g®®-  28  ii28  i  Pet.  41®  51 
I  Jn.  222  51  2  Jn.  >  Rev.  20®;  after  ev  in  2  Cor.  2®®  Eph.  i®®.  ®2.  *0  only. 

b  Xptazbq,  meaning  “the  Messiah,”  but  not  as  a  title  or  affirmed  predi¬ 
cate  of  Jesus  is  found  in  Mt.  2®  22®®  24='  23  26*®  Mk.  12®®  13®®  Lk.  3®*  2o®‘  22®’ 

2335.  39  2428.  48  Jn.  l20,  26  ^28  ^29  -r20.  27.  31.  42  jqJS  12®®. 

In  a  few  passages  6  is  applied  to  Jesus,  with  the  addition  of 

unusual  titles  or  limitations.  Thus:  b  xptjTbc;  6  PactXeC)?  TcpcojX,  Mk. 
15”;  ^  xou  GeoG,  Lk.  920;  6  xpiaxb?  auTOu,  Acts  3®®  4®®  Rev.  ii®«. 

*  Cf.  Middleton,  Use  of  the  Article  in  Greek,  edited  by  H.  G.  Rose.  Appendix  II  (by  Rose), 
“A  Table  showing  the  various  Appellations  of  our  blessed  Lord.”  etc. 
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3.  Kupio?.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  10*  i  Cor.  722b.  25  1021 

his,  etc.  It  is  rather  infrequent  in  Paul,  except  in  the  phrase  Iv  xupftp: 
Rom.  i68-  J2.  13,  22  j;  Cor.  722a.  si  2  Cor.  2^2  G^l.  5^0;  a  complete  list  is  diffi¬ 

cult  to  give  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  all  cases  whether  the 
reference  is  to  God  or  Christ.  It  is  rare  in  other  parts  of  N.  T.  (Acts  2^^) 
except  in  the  gospels  as  a  title  of  respectful  address  (Mt.  82.  «.  etc.). 

(b)  With  the  article:  i  Cor.  4®  6“'  ^2  710.  12  ^5  ji26.  27  G^b  i”.  Mk.  ii® 

and  its  repetition  in  Mt.  21*  are  apparently  the  only  cases  in  these  gospels, 
but  instances  are  much  more  frequent  in  Lk.  Acts,  and  Jn.:  Lk.  71*-  19 
IqI.  8».  41  Il39  I2^2a  j^ls  jyS.  S  jg®  IQ®'  2^  22®^  24®®  Jn.  4^  622  Il2  202>  1®.  20,  26 

2I2.  12  Acts  5I®  9I'  11*  15*  12*  27,  28,  35.  42  jjl6,  21b  1^12  j^23  221®^  261®’’. 

4.  T-r^aoO?  XptaT6<;.  (a)  Without  the  article  preceding:  Rom.  i«*  s 

1  Cor.  311  Gal.  ii.  12  etfreq.  in  Paul,  Acts,  the  pastoral  and  general  epistles; 
occurs  also  Heb.  loi®  13 «•  21  Rev.  ji.  2.  s  Mt.  1621  (txt.  unc.)  Mk.  ii  Jn. 

172.  In  Mt.  ji®  2712.  22^  occurs  TT;aoG<;  6  Xsy6pl£vo<;  In  Acts  3® 

4^®  we  have  TTjaouf;  XptaTb<;  h  Nal^wpatoc. 

(b)  With  the  article,  in  Mt.  i^*  only.  See  5  b  below. 

5.  Xptaxb?  ’lY](Toug.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  62  j4  j^ie 

2  Cor.  ii  (txt.  unc.)  Gal.  4“  Eph.  22®  Phil,  ii-  «  Col.  ii  4“,  esp.  freq.  in 

the  phrase  Iv  Xpiaxw  Tigaou;  Rom.  324  6^^  8^-  2  1517  162  i  Cor.  i®.  4.  30  ^is,  17 

162®  Gal.  2*  32®-  28  ^6  Eph.  Il*>  2®'  2*  1®*  13  ^6.  21  PMP  Jib,  26  2®  33.  14  47,  19.  21 

Col.  1*  I  Thes.  2^*  51*;  found  also  in  the  pastoral  epistles  and  Acts,  but  in 
no  other  books.  In  Rom.  ii  21®  512 15®  i  Cor.  ii  2  Cor.  4®  Gal.  21®  3^  Phil,  i® 
221  the  mss.  vary  between  TincroO  Xp.  and  Xp.  TyjaoO. 

(b)  With  the  article  preceding:  Gal.  5*4  {cf.  ad  loc.)  Eph.  31  only.  In 
Acts  5®2  i8®-  28  xptaxov  is  predicate;  Mt.  i*®  should  probably  read, 
ToO  Tr^joij  Xpiaxou. 

6.  Kupioc;  Ti^aouc;.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  141^  Phil.  21®  Col.  3^^ 

1  Thes.  41  Acts  7®®  Rev.  22®®  only.  In  Rom.  10®  and  Phil.  2“,  probably  also 
in  T  Cor.  122b,  y.ijpioq  is  predicate. 

(b)  With  the  article  preceding:  i  Cor.  5®  (txt.  unc.)  ii*®  1623  2  Cor.  41®* 
1121  Eph.  1 15  I  Thes.  21®  4®  2  Thes.  122®  (txt.  unc.):  2  Tim.  4®®  (some  texts); 
Phm.®;  freq.  also  in  Acts  (S*®  ii®®  15“  i6®i  etc.)  but  not  found  in  other 
books  with  conclusive  ms.  evidence. 

7.  Tifjjo’jq  6  x6pto(;  T);iwv:  Rom.  4®®  i  Cor.  9I;  or  in  transposed  order: 
h  x6pto<;  if)’4wv  Tyj^ouc;:  i  Cor.  5®“-  b  (txt.  unc.)  2  Cor.  ii®  i  Thes.  21®  311-  *3 

2  Thes.  ii2“;  outside  of  Paul  in  2  Pet.  i®,  ’Irjaoui;  b  xi5pio<;  fipLwv,  and  Heb. 
13®®,  b  x6pto<;  fjpLwv  TiQaout;  only. 

8.  xuptoc;  TTQaoO?  XptaT6<;  and  other  phrases  containing  these  three  terms, 
(a)  x6ptoc  TTjaoCiq  XptaT6q  without  the  article:  Rom.  V  1  Cor.  i®  8®  2  Cor. 
I®  Gal.  I®  Eph.  I®  6®®  Phil,  i®  3®®  i  Thes.  ii  2  Thes.  ii*  2-  12b  Phm.  2;  outside 
the  Pauline  letters,  in  Jas.  ii  only. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom  131®  (txt.  unc.)  i  Cor.  d”  2  Cor.  13®  Phil.  4®* 

2  Thes.  3®  Phm.  2®;  outside  of  Paul  in  Acts  iii®  28®!  Rev.  22®!,  with  vv.  ll. 
in  the  last  case. 
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(c)  In  transposed  order  without  the  article:  Xptaxb?  TriaoD?  xupto?: 
2  Cor.  45. 

(d)  With  the  article  repeated:  6  TYjaoCI?  6  xupto?:  Col.  2«. 

(e)  *0  /.uptoq  •f)pLt7)v  T-rjaouq  XptaToc;:  Rom.  5!'  i5«'  *0  i  Cor.  i*-  *■  ‘o 

156^  2  Cor.  i3  8®  Gal.  6^^-  Eph.  i*-  5*°  Col.  i*  i  Thes.  i*  5®-  *®  2  Tlies. 
21.  14.  18  also  I  Tim.  6^*  Acts  15®®  20=*  (txt.  unc.)  Jas.  2^  i  Pet.  i® 
2  Pet.  I**  Jude  4,  17,  21. 

(f)  Tv^joCit;  XpiJTbq  b  xuptoq  fj'JLwv:  Rom.  1*  5®^  7*®  i  Cor.  i»,  also  Jude  25. 

(g)  Xpia^bc;  TYiaoij<;  6  xupto<;  Tj'JLwv.  (i)  Without  the  article  before  XpuTo:; 
Tt^joGc;:  Rom.  6®®  8®®  i  Cor.  15®^  i  Tim.  i®-  *®  2  Tim.  i®;  with  pioG  instead 
of  i)xCiv:  Phil.  3®;  (ii)  With  the  article  before  Xp'.aTbt;  Tijaouc;:  Eph.  3“. 

9.  Tib?  OsoG,  or  ulo?  with  a  pronoun  referring  to  God:  (a)  Without  the 
article  with  either  word:  Rom.  i®  (only  instance  in  Paul);  also  in  Mt.  14” 
2743, 54]yfk.  xi  (txt.  unc.)  15®®  Lk.  I®®  Jn.  19®  Acts  i3®®Heb.i®  5®. 

(b)  Tib?  Tou  0ioG:  Mt.  4®-  ®  8®®  (voc.)  27*®  Mk.  5®  (voc.)  Lk.  4®*  ®  8*®  (voc.) 
Jn.  io®«  (txt.  unc.);  some  of  these  are  in  conditional  clauses. 

(c)  With  the  article  before  ul6?:  b  ylb?  tou  0xou,  or  b  ulb?  auTou,  sauTou, 
{jLou,  or  tbto?,  auTou,  etc.,  referring  to  God:  Rom.  i®-  ®  5^®  8®-  2®-  ®®  Gal.  i'® 
2®®  4®' «  Eph.  4'®  I  Thes.  i^®  (no  other  examples  in  Paul);  Mt.  2153'^  17® 
Mk.  3®®  9^  Lk.  3®®  4<®  9®®  Jn.  i®®-  ®®  3®®  5®®  9®®  (txt.  unc.)  ii®  Acts  9*®  Heb. 
6®  7®  lo®®  2  Pet.  I  Jn.  3®  4^®«  ®®  5®-  ®*  ®®  bis  i®^-  i®-  ®o^ 

(d)  With  the  article  and  other  titles  accompanying:  b  ulb?  abTou  'Itjacu? 
Xptaxb?  b  y-upto?  f/xwv:  i  Cor.  i®;  b  tou  0sou  ulb?  Tt^tou?  Xpiaxh?:  2  Cor.  i’»; 
b  ulb?  auTOu  'I-Qjou?  XptoTb?:  i  Jn.  i®  3®®  5®°^;  b  xpcoxb?  b  ulb?  tou  t,GL)VTO?  0£ou: 
Mt.  16*®  (c/.  Mk.  14®^  Mt.  26®®);  b  xptoTb?  b  ulb?  tou  0cou:  Jn.  ii®^  20®*;  Ttjcou? 
b  ulb?  TOU  0£ou:  Heb.  4^®;  Tr^aou?  b  ulb?  auTOu:  i  Jn.  i^;  b  ulb?  auTou  b  piovo  • 
YcVT)?:  I  Jn.  4®.  Cf.  2  Jn.  ®,  Ttjarou?  Xpiaxh?  b  ulb?  tou  xaTpo?. 

10.  In  the  Pauline  epistles  owtyjp  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  Phil.  3®°,  yet  here 
not  precisely  as  a  title.  Cf.  Lk.  2^^  Jn.  4®®  Acts  5®^  13®®  i  Jn.  4'®.  As  a  title 
of  Jesus  b  aa)T-?]p  -bxwv  Xp'OTo?  Tt]jou?  is  found  in  2  Tim.  i®®;  Xpiuxb? 
Ty)tou?  b  a(OT-?)p  -bacuv  in  Tit.  i®;  T-rjaou?  Xpioxb?  b  a(i)TT?)p  -bpi-wv  in  Tit.  3®; 
b  Oib?  xal  CG>T‘bp  ■Q'xwv  Xpioxb?  Ttjtou?  in  Tit.  2*®;  b  Osb?  ■bsJ.wv  y.al  awTT^jp 
Tr^aou?  XpiTTo?  in  2  Pet.  i*;  b  xupio?  -rjpiwv  xal  cqt-?]?  Tt]jou?  Xpeaxo?  in  2  Pet. 
Ill  3I8;  without  T)p-wv  in  2  Pet.  2®®. 

11.  0c6?.  The  passages  to  be  considered  here  are:  Rom.  9®  Heb.  i®  Jn. 
lu  >8,  I  Jn.  5®“.  Cf.  also  Phil.  2®. 


II.  THSOTX. 

Hryxou?  is  a  personal  name,  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Joshua,  which  etymologically  means  “saviour.”  To  what  extent 

this  etymological  sense  of  the  word  lingered  in  the  use  of  the  name  itself 
in  N.  T.  times,  there  is  no  definite  indication.  In  Paul  there  is  no  trace 
of  it,  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  in  Mt.  i®‘  only.  Probably  it  was  usually  as 
little  in  mind  a«  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Theodore  at  the  present  day. 
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III.  XPI2T02. 

A.  JEWISH  USAGE. 

XptaT6<;  is  the  Greek  representative  of  the  Hebrew  ‘^anoint¬ 

ed.”  The  Hebrew  word  is  applied  in  the  literal  sense  to  the  high  priest 
in  Lev.  4®'  As  a  substantive  sometimes  in  the  expression  “the 

anointed  of  Yahweh,”  it  is  applied  to  the  King  of  Israel:  i  Sam.  2i‘>' ®5 
12®-  ®  Ps.  18®^  Lam.  420  Hab.  3^®.  It  is  used  of  Cyrus  in  Isa.  451.  From  its 
usage  with  reference  to  the  King  of  Israel,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  a  messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  2®,  and  Dan.  it  came  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  title,  eventually  the  most  common  and  distinctive  title,  of 
the  expected  king  and  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  as  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  is  not  always  associated  with  what  may  be  broadly  called  the 
messianic  hope  (see  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jiid.^,  p.  255),  so  the  term  XpiaT6<;  is 
not  always  present  when  the  expected  deliverer  is  spoken  of.  See,  e.  g., 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Reub.  Lev.  18'^-  Jud.  24®-®  Dan.  Among 

the  earliest  instances  of  its  use  as  a  distinctive  messianic  title  are  i  Enoch 
48*0  $2*.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  ad  loc.,  says  these  are  the  earliest  cases. 
Nearly  contemporaneous  and  more  significant  is  Ps.  Sol.  1735b.  3«;  “And  a 
righteous  king  and  taught  of  God  is  he  that  reigneth  over  them.  And 
there  shall  be  no  iniquity  in  his  days  in  their  midst,  for  all  shall  be  holy, 
and  their  King  is  Messiah,  Lord  (XptuTbq  xuptoq).”  The  whole  psalm  is 
a  most  instructive  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  religion,  and  especially  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  messianic  deliverance  which  were  held  by  the  Pharisees 
in  the  last  pre-Christian  century.  See  also  18®-  «,  and  on  the  whole  subject 
Schr.,  §  29;  E.  T.  II,  ii,  pp.  129/.;  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jiid.^,  pp.  255/. 

B.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

The  evidence  of  N.  T.  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  titular  use  of 
the  term  illustrated  in  Ps.  Sol.,  in  which  it  denotes  an  ideal  expected  char¬ 
acter  as  distinguished  from  an  identified  historical  person,  had  become  com¬ 
mon  by  the  early  part  of  the  first  Christian  century,  as  it  also  shows  even 
more  clearly  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  movement  it  was 
used  as  a  descriptive  title  or  personal  name  of  Jesus. 

As  respects  the  degree  of  identification  of  the  character  designated  by 
the  term  with  the  person  Jesus,  there  are  five  uses  of  the  term  in  N.  T.,  in 
the  first  four  of  which  it  stands  alone  without  other  appellatives;  in  the 
fifth  it  is  used  with  other  titles  of  Jesus. 

1.  It  designates  “the  Messiah”  without  identification  of  any  person  as 

such:  Mt.  2*  22«  Mk.  12®®  Lk.  2®®  24®®  Jn.  7®®-  ®®'  ®i«  «  Acts  2®i  17®®. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  the  subject  of  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  identification  lying,  however,  not  in  the 
term  but  being  effected  by  the  proposition  itself;  or  in  a  question,  it  is  asked 
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whether  one  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Christ.  Most  frequently  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  affirmation  or  question  is  Jesus  (Mk.  14*1  Mt.  16*®  26®®  Lk.  920 
232  Jn.  io2<  ii27  173b  Acts  i7»*»  18®),  but  occasionally  others  (Mt.  24«'  *5 
Lk.  31®).  For  qualitative  effect  the  article  may  be  omitted:  Acts  2»«. 

3.  It  designates  “the  Messiah”  as  such,  but  with  implied  identification 
of  the  Messiah  with  Jesus;  in  other  words,  refers  to  Jesus,  but  to  him  specifi¬ 
cally  as  the  Christ:  Mt.  112  23^°  Acts  8®  Rom.  7<  93.  s  14I8  1^7,  19  i5n 

1  Cor.  I®'  (txt.  unc.)  912  iqi®  his  1212  1515  2  Cor.  i®  212.  «  3^  44  310,  h 
9I8  jqI.  6,  14  Ii2  12®  Gal.  1 7  6^  Eph,  ll°-  12,  20  25,  13  34,  8,  17  ^12,  20  32,  S,  14,  23,  24, 
2®.  29  Phil.  1 15.  27  37,  18^  gtC. 

4.  It  becomes  a  title  or  name  of  Jesus  without  discernible  emphasis  upon 
his  messiahship,  though  this  is  perhaps  usually  in  the  background  of  the 
thought:  Rom.  5*'  «  6<'  ®*  *  8®*  i®*  17  gi  jo4,  6,  7,  n  1^8,  18. 20, 29  155  j  Qor.  112.  17 

2IB  3I,  23  ^1,  10  1)1^  37  515a  y22  gll,  12  g21  j  jl  j227  133,  12,  13,  14,  18,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22,  2Sa 

2  Cor.  I21  2l°>  1®'  17  33,  14  46  317,  18,  19,  20  lis  6I6  823  I07  his  III®'  13,  23  J22,  I®.  19 

133  (?)  Gal.  I®'  1®'  22  2®'  1®'  17.  20.  21  3I3,  16.  24.  27,  29  4I9  ^1.  2,  4  Hob.  3®  pH'  *4. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  3  and  4,  can 
not  be  clearly  drawn.  Broadly  speaking,  the  instances  in  which  the  article 
is  present  in  the  Greek  belong  under  3,  those  in  which  it  is  absent  under  4. 
But  instances  without  the  article  may  belong  under  3,  the  article  being 
omitted  to  give  the  word  qualitative  force.  See,  e.  g.,  i  Cor.  123  {cf.  RV. 
margin);  so,  perhaps,  i  Cor.  2i«  and  2  Cor.  51®,  and  probably  Mk.  9®!.  It  is 
possible  also  that  in  some  cases  the  article  is  prefixed,  as  it  is  also  to  TYjaou:; 
or  any  proper  name,  mthout  emphasising  the  titular  significance.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  word  is  often  used  purely  as  a  proper  name  and 
that  this  fact  is  usually  marked  by  the  omission  of  the  article.  No  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  usage  of  XptaT6<;  alone,  without  the  article  (on  TTjaoGg  Xpiaxoc;, 
see  below),  occur  in  the  gospels,  except  perhaps  in  Mk.  Though  the 
Pauline  letters  show  clearly  that  it  was  current  before  the  gospels  were 
written,  the  gospel  writers  do  not,  with  the  one  possible  exception,  impute 
it  to  the  evangelic  period  or  themselves  employ  it. 

5.  It  occurs  in  combination  with  other  titles  of  Jesus,  forming  with  them 
compound  appellatives.  See  I  4,  5,  8  above,  and  below. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  in  time  of  writing  precede  all,  or  all  but  one, 
of  the  other  N.  T.  books,  we  find  the  use  of  the  term  with  reference  to 
Jesus  fully  developed,  and  taken  for  granted.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
earliest  letters.  Paul’s  common  titles  for  Jesus  are  “the  Christ,”  “Christ,” 
“the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Indeed,  he  finds 
no  occasion  to  affirm  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  nor  does  he,  outside  of  two 
or  three  passages  of  somewhat  doubtful  interpretation  (see,  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  lo^^; 
cf.  Eph.  1 7®'  32)^  ever  use  the  term  in  its  primary  sense  of  “the  (unidentified) 
Christ.”  The  major  portion  of  the  post-Pauline  epistles  exhibit  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  usage,  but  with  a  somewhat  marked  tendency  to  prefer 
the  longer,  compound  titles.  These  facts  show  that  comparatively  early 
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in  the  apostolic  age  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  or  name  of  Jesus  was 
already  well  established. 

From  the  gospels  and  Acts  we  are  able  to  see  in  part  how  this  usage  arose 
and  was  developed.  Though  undoubtedly  written  after  the  letters  of  Paul, 
and  in  many  passages  reflecting  the  usage  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose 
(so,  e.  g.,  clearly  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  i*;  see  also  Mt.  ii*  231®)}  they  show 
clear  traces  of  an  earlier  usage  and  thought.  The  gospel  of  Mk.  represents 
Jesus  as  gathering  his  earliest  disciples  without  asserting  that  he  was  the 
Christ  or  eliciting  from  them  any  acknowledgment  of  him  as  such.  The 
first  assertion  of  the  messiahship  was  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  but  the  con¬ 
fession  there  made  he  charges  them  not  to  publish  (8”-  3,nd  it  is  not 
again  referred  to  except  incidentally  in  conversation  between  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  and  by  implication  in  the  words  of  Bartimaeus,  till  the  trial 
of  Jesus,  when  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  high  priest  he  openly  de¬ 
clares  that  he  is  the  Christ  (Mk.  14“*  “)•  The  discussion  of  the  lordship  of 
the  Messiah  in  12”®-  pertains  to  the  Messiah  as  such,  not  to  Jesus.  This 
primitive  tradition  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  other  synoptic  gospels,  yet 
not  so  as  materially  to  obscure  it. 

The  fourth  gospel  represents  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
as  playing  a  much  larger  and  earlier  part  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Jewish  people  than  the  synoptic  gospels  imply.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  gospel  has  doubtless  been  affected  by  the  distance  between  the  events 
narrated  and  the  writing  of  the  book,  and  by  the  special  purpose  of  the 
book  as  defined  in  20”;  but  even  in  this  gospel,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Pauline  usages  of  Xpta'i:6g  and  6  3,nd  TTjaouq  Xpca^rd? 

occurs  but  once  (17®)  in  narrative  or  discourse,  the  personal  name  Jesus 
being  the  one  commonly  used.  Even  in  editorial  passages  XptaTot;  never 
occurs,  h  xptaT6<;  but  once  (20®*),  and  then  not  as  a  title  but  as  a  predi¬ 
cate,  and  ’I-rjaoGg  XptaT6?  but  once  (i^O*  The  longer  compound  titles  do 
not  occur  at  all. 

The  book  of  Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  examples  of  all  the  Pauline 
usages,  the  instances  of  the  compound  names  being  most  frequent.  The 
writer  even  represents  Peter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  com¬ 
monly  using  the  expression  “Jesus  Christ”  and  once  “the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  If  this  is  historically  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  very  rapid 
development  of  usage  immediately  following  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  author  is  here,  to  some  extent, 
carrying  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age  the  usage  of  a  later 
time.  Acts  2®®  ascribes  to  Peter  the  view  that  by  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Jesus  God  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ.  If  this  means 
that  the  messiahship  dates  from  the  resurrection,  this  is  a  different  con¬ 
ception  from  that  which  is  implied  in  the  third  gospel,  viz.:  that  it  belonged 
to  his  public  ministry  (3^®^-  9*°),  if  not  even  dating  from  his  birth  {2^^’  ®«). 
In  the  mind  of  the  writer  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  what  he  was  pre- 
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viously  in  purpose  and  by  right  he  now  became  in  fact  and  power  (c/.  Rom. 
I*),  or  that  he  now  became  Lord  as  well  as  Christ. 

^he  whole  evidence  points,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  beginning 
with  the  use  of  “the  Christ”  as  the  name  of  the  expected  but  as  yet  un¬ 
identified  coming  king  (a  usage  in  existence  among  the  Jews  before  the 
appearance  of  Jesus)  it  was  in  his  lifetime  first  questioned  whether  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  then  affirmed  by  his  disciples  that  he  was;  then  with  the 
birth  of  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  reaffirmed  with 
new  confidence,  and  that  out  of  this  conviction,  perhaps  in  part  before 
Paul’s  day,  but  probably  in  larger  part  under  his  influence,  there  arose  a 
variety  of  titles  for  Jesus,  embodying  this  faith.  These  usages  once  devel¬ 
oped  were  carried  back  to  a  very  limited  extent  into  the  gospel  record  and 
to  a  greater  extent  into  the  narrative  of  the  early  apostolic  age.  yet  not  so 
as  wholly  to  obscure  the  underlying  and  more  primitive  usage.J 

But  it  still  remains  to  inquire  precisely  what  it  meant  in  the  first  century 
to  apply  to  Jesus  or  to  any  one  else  the  term  “  Christ,”  not  in  its  literal  sense, 
“anointed,”  or  as  a  mere  proper  name,  but  as  a  significant  title.  What 
did  the  early  Christians  mean  when  they  affirmed  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ?  In  particular  how  did  this  assertion  differ  from  what  they  meant 
when  they  spoke  of  him  as  “Lord,”  or  “Son  of  God”?  | 

There  is  singularly  little  direct  evidence  to  answer  this  question.  The 
very  familiarity  of  the  term  apparently  made  even  indirect  definition  un¬ 
necessary.  Yet  such  evidence  as  there  is  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that 
as  a  descripitive  title  the  word  meant  “deliverer,”  “saviour,”  with  the 
added  implication  of  divine  appointment.  Both  elements  of  this  meaning 
arise,  of  course,  not  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  but  from  its  employ¬ 
ment  to  designate  the  looked-for  King  of  Israel,  concerning  whom  men’s 
chief  thought  was  that  he,  sent  by  God,  would  deliver  Israel.'  The  element 
of  divine  appointment  is  specially  suggested  in  Acts  2»«:  “Jlim  hath  God 
made  both  Lord  and  Christ.”  |But  the  word  “Christ”  complementary 
to  the  term  “Lord”  probably  describes  Jesus  as  Saviour.  In  the  absence 
of  any  direct  definition  of  the  word  in  Paul’s  writings  there  is  no  more  sig¬ 
nificant  clue  to  the  thought  for  which  the  term  stands  in  his  mind  than 
the  class  cf  words  with  which  he  employs  the  expression  b  which, 

as  pointed  out  above,  jis  not  a  proper  name  but  a  significant  title.^'  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  observe  that  he  all  but  uniformly  employs  tcG 
XpiaTou  in  preference  to  XptJTou  and  even  to  other  designations  of  Jesus 
after  terms  of  soteriological  significance.  Thus  he  uses  -rb  euaYyiXiov  toG 
XpiaxoG  eight  times  (i  Thes.  3*  Gal.  i  Cor.  9^*  2  Cor.  2'*  10^*  Rom.  15^® 

Phil.  1*0  and  only  in  2  Thes.  i*  employs  any  other  designation  of  Jesus  after 
euayydXiov  .  After  axaupbq  he  uses  toG  xpuToG  in  i  Cor.  Gal.  6^*  (?) 
Phil.  31*,  and  only  once  any  other  name  or  title  of  Jesus  (Gal  6^*;  but  see 
also  Col.  1*0*  See  also  al  0Xf<|»ec<;  toG  xpcaxoG  in  Col.  i*0  and  xd  %oSi\\xoi.xat. 
xoG  xpiaxoG  in  2  Cor.  i*.  After  alpia  or  coipLa,  referring  to  his  death  xoO 
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XPUTOO  is  used  in  i  Cor.  io^«  bis  Eph.  2»  Rom.  7*;  but  also  ttou  v.upio\j 
in  I  Cor.  ii".  After  dycixr]  we  find  toO  xgic'zou  in  Rom.  8*5  2  Cor.  5** 
Eph.  3^®,  and  no  instance  of  XptcjToO  or  other  genitive  referring  to  Jesus 
(yet  cf.  Gal.  2»<»).  ^Not  all  the  instances  of  tou  are  clearly  of  this 

type;  but  the  Pauline  usage,  as  a  whole,  strongly  suggests  that  by  6  xpf^^os 
Paul  meant  “the  Christ”  in  the  sense  of  “the  Deliverer,”  “the  Saviour.” | 
Note,  also,  the  rarity  of  awxiQp  as  a  title  of  Jesus  in  his  vocabulary.  Phil.  3*° 
is  the  only  instance  in  the  certainly  genuine  letters,  though  it  is  frequent  in 
the  pastoral  epistles. 

From  what  the  Christ  was  expected  to  deliver  men— *on  this  the  thought 
of  men  undoubtedly  varied  greatly.  When  in  Lk.  3*®  it  is  said,  “All  men  were 
in  expectation  and  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  John  was  the  Christ,” 
the  meaning  is  doubtless  that  men  were  wondering  whether  John  would  be 
the  national  political  deliverer  for  whom  the  nation  was  looking.  In  the 
trial  scene  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  probably 
similar. 

Such  passages  as  i  Thes.  Gal.  3'*  Rom.  5®  show  that  in  its  negative 
aspect  the  salvation  which  the  Christ  brought  to  men  was  a  deliverance 
from  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  the  divine  wrath  against  sinners.  Yet 
it  clearly  had  also  its  positive  side,  including  both  future  glory  (Rom.  5*-  ^0 
and  in  the  present  life  divine  approval  and  the  achievement  of  character. 
See,  e.  g.,  Rom.  3*1-“  5'*"  chap.  8  Gal.  Phil.  3*-i<. 

"it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the  fourth  gospel  to  attach  its  doctrine  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah  (note  its  interpretation 
of  the  word  “Christ”  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  “Messiah,”  i«), 
and  to  claim  for  Jesus  the  fulfilment  of  that  idea  to  the  full.J  Yet  it  is 
scarcely  less  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  Christ  which  the  fourth  evangelist 
desired  his  readers  to  accept  and  hold  had  little  in  common  with  the  Jewish 
idea  of  a  political  deliverer  of  the  nation,  except  the  bare  idea  of  deliverance. 
See  20*1,  “that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God; 
and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name.”  See  also  4«  where  “the 
Saviour  of  the  world”  represents  “the  Christ”  of  v.*®.  The  author  has 
attached  his  conception  to  its  historical  Jewish  basis;  he  has  retained  the 
old  term,  but  has  so  purged  it  of  its  political,  and  even  of  its  apocalyptic, 
significance,  and  given  it  a  purely  religious  meaning,  that  “the  Christ”  is  in 
his  thought  chiefly  a  deliverer  from  death  and  from  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  death.  “I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life”  represents  the  dominant 
point  of  view  of  the  book,  and  “life”  is  a  fundamentally  ethical  conception. 

IV.  KYPI02. 

A.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

In  classical  Greek  writers  the  substantive  xOgioq  designates  a  person 
who  has  control  over  another  person  or  thing,  or  persons  or  things,  either 
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right  of  divinity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  or  by  right  of  ownership,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  master  and  his  slave;  or  of  position,  as  of  a  husband  to  his 
household,  or  of  office,  as  in  the  case  of  a  guardian  or  trustee. 

B.  SEPTUAGINT  USAGE. 

In  the  Lxx  this  same  word  xupto?  occurs  hundreds  of  times,  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  translation  of  some  twenty  different  Hebrew  words  and  phrases. 
The  two  that  are  most  important  for  our  purpose  are  inx,  lord,  and 
Yahweh,  the  great  majority  of  the  occurrences  of  xuptog  being 
translations  of  one  or  the  other  of  these.  means  “owner,”  “mas¬ 

ter,”  “lord,”  and  is  applied  in  various  senses:  to  a  man  as  the  owner  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  as  the  master  of  a  slave;  to  the  husband  as  lord  of  the  wife;  to  a 
prince  as  lord  of  the  land;  and  even  to  God  himself  (Josh.  313).  Applied 
to  God,  however,  it  usually  takes  the  form  'JIN.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  Lxx  is  to  omit  the  article  before  xupco?  when  it  translates  mn\ 

C.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

In  N.  T.  three  elements  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  word:  (i)  owner¬ 
ship,  (ii)  right  of  service,  (iii)  right  of  obedience.  Its  correlative  term  is 
SoGXo?,  “slave,”  or  St^xovo?,  or  otxeTiQg,  “servant,”  most  commonly  the 
first.  See  Mt.  1827  25’®  Lk.  12^3-47  1^21-23  j^.  1320^  The 

slave  belongs  to  his  master,  owes  him  service  and  obedience.  These  three 
ideas  are  not,  indeed,  always  equally  prominent  in  the  usage  either  of 
xuptog  or  8oOXo<;,  and  in  individual  instances  some  one  of  them  may  alto¬ 
gether  fall  away.  See,  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  45,  where  BoOXo?  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  service  only,  being  used  by  hyperbole  for  oixiTig?  or  Stdxovoi;.  These 
conceptions  are,  however,  the  usual  elements  of  the  relation  referred  to  by 
these  words,  xupto?  then  means: 

1.  The  master  of  a  slave  in  the  ordinary  human  relation,  or  the  owner  of 
other  property:  Mt.  lo^^.  25  1527  igjs.  27.  31  20*  21^0  Mk.  1335  Gal.  41  Eph.  6®. 

In  parables  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  in  itself  the  same  as  above;  although 
the  relation  symbolised  is,  of  course,  one  of  an  ethical  and  religious  char¬ 
acter:  Mt.  C4<3<  <«.  <8.  60  25l3<  1®*  20.  21,  22,  23  24.  28 

2.  One  who  has  rightful  control  of  an  institution,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
being,  as  it  were,  his  property:  Mt.  123  Mk.  22*,  x6pto?  toO  aa^^dcTou. 

3.  Like  the  English  “Mister”  (Master)  and  the  modern  Greek  xGpto?,  it  is 
used  as  a  term  of  polite  address,  expressing  greater  or  less  reverence,  and 
implying  greater  or  less  authority  according  to  circumstances;  sometimes 
equivalent  to  “Rabbi”  or  “Master”: 

(a)  addressed  to  a  father  by  his  son:  Mt.  212®. 

(b)  addressed  to  a  Roman  governor  by  his  subjects:  Mt.  27*3. 

(c)  addressed  to  Jesus  by  his  disciples,  and  by  the  people:  Mt.  17^*  18” 
Mk.  728. 
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4.  In  the  plural  it  is  a  generic  term  for  deities,  or  for  rulers,  human  and 
divine:  Mt.  6^^  i  Cor.  8®. 

5.  As  a  name  for  or  title  of  God  it  represents  the  0.  T.  mn'  or  'ps  and 
varies  in  the  precise  thought  which  it  conveys  from  a  religious  term 
distinctly  expressive  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  a  proper  name  not  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  word  Osoc;:  Mt.  22,  24  213,  15.  19  ^3  47.  10  ^33  1125 

2I®>  *2  22®^’  23®®  27^®  28®  Mk.  I®  5^®  (?)  II®  12^^'  29.  30,  3«  j6,  9,  11,  15, 

18,  17,  25,  28,  38,  45,  46,  58,  66,  68,  76  29a,  b,  15,  22,  23a,  b,  24,  39  48.  12,  18,  19  -17  Io21,  27 

198  20®2.  «  Jn.  l23  1213.  38a,  b  Acts  1^*  22®.  21,  25,  34a,  39  ^22  426,  29  ^9,  19  yZl,  33,  49  328, 
39  10®®  Il21  122.  11,  17,  23  j^l7,  18  Rom.  4®'  Q®®.  29  jqIS,  16  ii3.  34  j2l®  I4II  15“  I  Cor. 

i3i  (p)  21*  32®  lo®*  22  (?)  26  1510  (?)  2  Cor.  612*  1®  821  1012  (?)  121  I  Thes.  4*  52 
(?)  2  Tim.  2i®^>  Of  these  passages  the  following  are  most  significant  as 
indicating  the  meaning  which  the  term  bore  in  the  N.  T.  period  as  applied 
to  God:  Mt.  42.  1®  ii25  22®2  Mk.  1229.  30  Lk.  lo®!.  27.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  Pauline  epistles  the  word  is  used  of  God  chiefly  in  quotations  from 
the  0.  T.,  the  words  636<;  and  xaxiQp  being  the  apostle’s  favourite  titles  for 
God,  and  xupioq  being  more  commonly  a  title  of  Jesus.  See  especially  i  Cor. 
8®*  «. 

The  N.  T.  follows  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  O.  T.  in  that  the  word 
x.6pt0!;  applied  to  God  is  usually  without  the  article  in  Greek  (as  in  English 
the  word  “God”  is  anarthrous).  But  both  in  the  Greek  O.  T.  and  in 
N.  T.  the  article  is  sometimes  prefixed.  So  clearly  in  Gen.  12®  18^®  39®® 
Ex.  12*2  J2i2  J425  1^1  1523  Lev.  i®  2^4®  5^®,  etc.  Mt.  5®®  Lk.  i®-  ®'  *8  2®®.  2®^ 
Acts  2®®  42®  7®®  1512  Rom.  15®^  In  the  letters  of  Paul  there  is  a  number 
of  passages  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  reference  is  to  God 
or  Christ. 

6.  As  applied  to  Jesus  (in  addition  to  the  instances  falling  under  3),  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  theocratic  sense,  ascribing  to  him  supreme  authority 
over  men  and  the  world  of  heavenly  existences,  subject  only  to  that  of  God 
the  Father:  Rom.  10®  i  Cor.  7®®  12®  Phil.  etc. 

On  the  question  what  was  the  precise  content  of  the  term  so  used,  and 
in  particular  whether  it  was  identical  in  meaning  with  the  term  xuptoq  as 
applied  to  God  the  following  facts  have  a  bearing: 

(a)  mn\  which,  as  stated  above,  is  represented  in  the  Lxx  and  in 

N.  T.  by  xuptog,  is  never  used  with  possessive  suffixes.  The  expressions, 
“my  Yahweh,”  “our  Yahweh,”  never  occur  in  O.  T.  But  x6p:o(;  applied 
to  Jesus  is  often  accompanied  by  Yjpiwv.  This  suggests  that  xupto?  as  used 
of  Jesus  corresponds  rather  to  'px  than  to  See  (c)  below. 

(b)  The  expression  d'hiSx  nbi’*  is  often  applied  in  O.  T.  to  God,  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  xupto?  b  Osoq  is  in  the  Lxx  and  N.  T.;  but  the  latter  is 
never  used  of  Jesus. 

(c)  In  N.  T.  Ps.  no  is  so  quoted  (Mt.  22^^  Mk.  12®®  Lk.  20^®  Acts  2*<)  as 
to  apply  the  term  to  God,  to  Jesus. 

(d)  In  the  Lxx  is  usually  translated  by  xupto<;  without  the  article. 
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In  N.  T.  this  usage  is  generally  followed,  but,  as  indicated  in  5  above, 
not  invariably.  For  Jesus  the  regular  term  is  6  xupto^,  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  for  the  omission  of  the  article.* 

(e)  The  title  xupto?  was  in  the  apostolic  age  beginning  to  be  applied  to 
the  Roman  emperors.  In  Acts  252®  Festus  speaks  of  Nero  as  6  x6pto?. 
The  term  probably  expressed  supreme  political  authority.  But,  whatever 
its  significance,  it  originated  too  late  (Augustus  and  Tiberius  refused  it)  to 
have  marked  influence  on  the  early  stages  of  the  development  ot  the  term 
as  a  title  of  Jesus.  See  Dal.  WJ.  pp.  324  /. 

(f)  The  title  x6ptoc;  as  applied  to  Jesus,  probably  did  not  originate  in 
Greek  or  in  Hebrew.  Even  Paul  took  it  over  from  the  Aramaic,  as  appears 
in  his  use  of  the  expression  Maran  atha.  But  Mar  or  Mar  an  is  a  general 
term  for  lord,  master,  ruler;  not  a  specifically  religious  term  at  all.  See 
Case,  Kupto(;  as  a  Title  for  Christ,”  in  JBL.  1907,  pp.  151—161,  espe¬ 
cially  p.  156.  C/.  MacNeill,  The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
PP-  70/. 

These  facts  indicate  that  x6pto<;,  as  applied  to  Jesus  in  N.  T.,  U  not,  even 
in  its  highest  sense,  a  term  of  nature  or  of  identification  with  Yahweh,  but 
of  relationship  (to  men  and  the  world). 

What  the  precise  relationship  expressed  by  the  term  is,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  facts: 

(i)  The  distinctive  Christian  confession  is  that  Jesus  is  xuptog:  Rom.  lo** 

I  Cor.  123  Phil.  2";  c/.  2  Cor.  45. 

(ii)  xupco:;  and  or  SouXoc;  are  used  as  correlative  terms:  i  Cor. 

721-.4  2  Cor.  45  Rom.  14^;  cf.  Lk.  6^®  Col.  32'*.  Cf.  also  the  apostle’s  designa¬ 
tion  of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Christ:  Rom.  i^. 

(iii)  Despite  the  general  practice  stated  in  5  and  6  (d)  above,  the  lordship 
which  is  attributed  to  Christ,  especially  by  Paul,  is  not  sharply  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  God.  The  language  which  is  used  of 
God  is  to  such  an  extent  used  also  of  Jesus  that  there  are  several  passages 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  reference 
is  to  God  or  Jesus,  and  sev’eral  in  which  the  only  choice  is  between  assum¬ 
ing  an  application  to  God  of  the  title  usually  employed  of  Jesus,  or  an 
ascription  to  Jesus  of  offices  or  titles  generally  ascribed  to  God.  See,  e.  g., 
Rom.  14S-9,  where  in  v.®  the  word  xupioq  is  without  the  article,  suggesting 
the  reference  to  God,  but  in  v.®  has  the  article,  suggesting  reference  to  Christ, 
which  is  confirmed  by  v.*;  2  Cor.  3’®-^®,  where  xuptog  is  without  the  article 
and  refers  to  God  in  the  O.  T.  quotation  of  v.^®,  in  v.'^a  has  the  article,  in 

*  As  a  title  or  name  simply  it  has  the  article,  as  a  rule.  See,  e.  g.,  Lk.  io‘  i7». «  Rom.  1*  51.  n 
Gal.  Wiien  the  article  is  omitted  the  noun  is  (a)  qualitative:  Acts  2’*  Rom.  10* 

I  Cor.  7“’’-  3=  his  I0«;  (b)  vocative:  Acts  (c)  used  in  a  fixed  adverbial  phrase,  especially 
ev  Kvfilor.  I  Cor.  7«  ^  oi. »  Gal.  51®.  etc.,  though  particularly  in  reference  to  this  phrase  is 
it  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  term  refers  to  Christ  or  to  God;  or  (d) 
jamed  by^  xat  to  a  phrase,  especially  rrariip,  which  either  itself  has  the  article  or  is 
definite  without  it.  See  detached  note  on  llarr^p  as  applied  to  God,  p.  386. 
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17b.  18  is  without  it;*  2  Thes.  2^^,  where  x6p:o?  is  used  with  the  article,  and 
Phil.  4®,  where  instead  we  have  0=6?;  also  i  Cor.  10^®-“.  With  Rom. 
cf.  I  Cor.  I®;  also  with  i  Thes.  5®  cf.  2  Thes.  2®;  and  with  i  Cor.  2i«  c/.  Rom. 

(iv)  The  lordship  which  Jesus  exercises  since  his  resurrection  is  conceived 
of  as  delegated  rather  than  original,  having  been  bestowed  by  God  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  possessed  a 
lordship  before  the  worlds  were  created,  and  was  himself  the  agent  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  exaltation,  therefore,  to  the  present  lordship  is  in  part  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  power  temporarily  laid  aside.  And  while  the  present  lordship 
is  again,  when  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  to  give  place  to  a  supreme 
and  unrivalled  sovereignty  of  God  the  Father,  yet  during  the  period  of  its 
exercise,  which  is  to  extend  beyond  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds, 
it  is  without  limit  in  its  authority  over  men,  and  extends  even  to  “things 
in  heaven”  and  “things  under  the  earth.”  See  i  Cor.  8®-  «  Phil.  29>  1°  cf. 
I  Cor.  1524-28  Col.  115-18. 

While,  therefore,  the  sentence,  “Jesus  is  Lord,”  which  the  apostle  Paul 
several  times  quotes  as  the  distinctively  Christian  confession  (Rom.  10 * 
I  Cor.  12®  Phil.  2i»),  was  doubtless  of  variable  content,  according  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  used  and  the  person  uttering  it,  and  while  it  does  not 
in  any  case  mean,  “Jesus  is  God,”  being  an  assertion  of  function  and 
authority  rather  than  of  nature,  yet  at  its  highest  it  ascribes  to  Jesus  a 
lordship  which  is  strictly  theocratic  in  character.  To  accept  him  as  Lord 
in  this  highest  sense  of  the  expression  is  to  bow  the  will  to  him  as  God. 
This  highest  theocratic  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  Jesus  is  most  fully 
developed  in  the  Pauline  letters.  The  impression  thus  given  that  Christian 
thought  is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  development  of  the  idea  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  examination  of  the  gospels  and  Acts,  the  total  evidence  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  term  as  applied  to  Jesus  gradually  acquired  greater  depth  and 
significance,  rising  from  a  title  of  ordinary  respect  to  a  theocratic  sense, 
but  reaching  the  latter  well  within  the  lifetime  of  Paul. 

In  the  gospel  of  Mk.,  the  evangelist,  though  showing  that  he  himself 
fully  believed  in  the  messianic  or  theocratic  lordship  of  Jesus,  and  repre¬ 
senting  Jesus  as  having  in  somewhat  veiled  language  claimed  this  for  him¬ 
self,  yet  does  not  represent  Jesus’  disciples  as  ever  calling  him  Lord,  or  any 
of  the  people  as  doing  so  in  any  sense  other  than  Sir  or  Master.  The  gos¬ 
pels  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  modify  this  representation  of  the  situation  in  Jesus’ 
lifetime,  yet  on  the  whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are 
therein  influenced  chiefly  by  the  usage  of  the  later  time  in  which  they  are 
writing.  Particularly  significant  are  the  eschatological  passages,  Mt.  7^2 

*WH.  suggest  that  Kvpiov  in  v.^  is  a  primitive  error  for  Kvpiov,  “dominant,”  a  reading 
which  would  relieve  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  and  would  obviously  tempt  to  change 
to  the  more  familiar  Kvpiov,  but  which  one  hesitates  to  adopt  because  of  the  rarity  of  the 
word  Kupios  as  an  adjective,  it  being  found  nowhere  else  in  N-  T. 
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and  25”*  in  which  Jesus,  in  his  office  of  judge,  at  the  last  day,  is  addressed 
as  Lord.  In  Acts  the  expression  b  xupioq  is  frequently  used  in  narrative 
passages  as  a  name  of  Jesus,  sometimes  of  the  historic  person,  much  more 
frequently  of  the  risen  and  heavenly  Jesus.  Most  significant  is  Acts  2*«, 
which  ascribes  to  Peter  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age  the  words, 
“Him  hath  God  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,”  the  implication  being  that 
this  is  achieved  by  his  resurrection  and  exaltation.  The  association  with 
the  word  “Christ”  indicates  that  the  word  “Lord”  is  used  in  an  exalted 
sense,  probably  exceeding  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  addressed  to  Jesus 
in  any  passage  in  the  third  gospel.  This,  in  a  measure,  confirms  the  evi¬ 
dence,  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Jesus  as  Lord  in  the  lofty  sense  of  this  passage  arose  first  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  indicates  that  it  was  at  first  associated  with  him  only  as 
risen  and  exalted. 

The  usage  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  in  essential  features  identical  with 
that  of  Lk.  and  Acts,  differing  only  in  the  greater  frequency  of  the  use  of 
the  word  as  a  term  of  address  to  Jesus  and  in  a  clearer  ascription  of  the  term 
in  a  theocratic  sense  to  the  risen  Jesus. 

The  total  evidence  tends,  therefore,  to  indicate  that  the  conception  of 
Jesus  as  master  or  rabbi  had  its  origin  in  Jesus’  own  lifetime  and  in  his 
own  teaching,  but  that  the  application  of  the  term  to  Jesus  in  its  higher 
senses  is  of  later  origin.  The  theocratic  sense,  so  clearly  and  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  Paul,  is  ascribed  to  the  earlier  apostolic  age  in  Jn.  20^®  Acts  2^^, 
and  to  Jesus  in  Mt.  722  2537.  But  the  evidence  as  a  whole  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Acts  2*®)  all  these  passages, 
as  well  as  Lk.  and  2^^,  were  modified  by  the  usage  of  the  Pauline  period 
and  that  the  higher,  theocratic  sense  had  its  origin  in  the  apostolic  age, 
perhaps  with  Peter,  more  probably  with  Paul.  Cf.  Bohlig,  “Zum  Begriff 
Kyrios  bei  Paulus,”  in  ZnlW.  1913,  pp.  23-37. 

V.  TIOS  0EOT,  YIOS  TOT  0EOY. 

A.  CONCEPTION  “SON  OF  GOD,”  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  O.  T.  the  term,  “son  of  God,”  p,  with  which  may  be  included 
also  the  plural,  “sons  of  God,”  dtiSn  'ja,  a'nSxn  'j:?,  and  “my  son,”  ••ja 
(when  the  possessive  refers  to  God),  is  used  in  three  different  ways: 

1.  It  is  applied  in  the  plural  to  angels,  probably  marking  them  as  super¬ 
human  and  like  God  in  their  mode  of  being:  Job  i®:  “Now  there  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord.”  See 
also  Job  2^  382  Ps.  89®  Gen.  6*.  Of  similar  force  is  Dan.  32®  (92). 

2.  It  is  applied  in  the  singular  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  marking  it  as 
chosen  of  God  and  brought  into  especially  close  relation  with  him,  analogous 
to  that  of  a  son  to  his  father:  Ex.  422.23:  “Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  Yahweh,  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first-born,  and  I  have  said  unto 
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thee,  Let  my  son  go.”  See  also  Dent.  14^  32 «•  Jer.  31®-  1®  (®®)  Hos.  ii^: 
“When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt,”  It  is  used  also  in  the  plural  of  the  children  of  Israel:  Hos. 
“Where  it  was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  my  people,  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God.” 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Israel,  marking  him  as  not  only  chosen  of 
God  and  brought  into  specially  close  relation  to  him,  but  also  as  exercising 
authority  as  the  representative  of  God:  2  Sam.  7^*:  “I  will  be  his  father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son.”  See  also  Ps.  2'’  89®®-®^  i  Chr.  17^®-  22^®. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  in  all  these  latter  cases  is  not  definite  or  individualis¬ 
ing,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  indefinite,  but  qualitative. 

B.  USAGE  IN  JEWISH-GREEK. 

The  usage  of  ulb?  OsoG  in  the  Lxx  corresponds  substantially  to  that  of 
*p  in  the  Heb.  0.  T.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  singular 
is  never  used  with  the  article,  but  always  as  a  qualitative  expression  with¬ 
out  the  article,  and  that  the  plural  is  definite  only  in  Gen.  6^ 

The  term  ulbc;  OsoG  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  0.  T.  Apocr3q5ha  and 
the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  designating  one  who  is 
the  object  of  divine  love  and  care.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  Wisd.  Sol. 
See  21*:  “If  the  righteous  man  is  God’s  son  (ulbt;  Oiou)  he  will  uphold  him.” 
The  plural  is  used  in  5®:  “How  was  he  numbered  mong  sons  of  God,  and 
how  is  his  lot  among  saints?”  So  also  in  9^  12^®-  16^®-  18^.  In  181®  the 

singular  is  used,  as  in  Hos.  ii*,  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  singular  is 
also  found  in  Sir.  41®,  but  with  special  reference  to  an  individual:  “So  shalt 
thou  be  as  a  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy 
mother  doth.”  See  also  Jth.  g*-  1®  (plur.);  3  Mac.  6®®  (plur.);  Ps.  Sol.  17®®: 
“For  he  shall  know  them  that  they  are  all  sons  of  their  God,”  M  0£oG 
efatv  auTwv  TcavTs?.  Cf.  detached  note  on  HaTfjp  as  applied  to  God,  p.  385. 

The  messianic  use  of  the  term  in  Jewish  literature  first  appears  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  Christian  century,  in  4  Ezr.,*  in  7®®'  ®®  (though  the 
phrase  is  of  doubtful  genuineness  in  7®*,  and  Gunkel  questions  it  in  29 
also;  cf.  Gunkel  in  Ka.AP.,  and  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud."^,  p.  261  /.);  13®®-  ®®*  ®®  14®. 
This  book  being  definitely  dated  by  internal  evidence  for  the  year  81  A.  d., 
these  passages  are  of  capital  importance.  It  is  significant  that  (as  Bousset 
remarks)  the  Jewish  passages  in  which  the  term  “  Son  of  God  ”  is  used  of  the 
Messiah  are  those  in  which  he  is  represented  as  in  conflict  with  the  people 
and  kings  of  the  earth.  This  conception  obviously  suggests  Ps.  2  as  the 
source  of  the  idea,  but  as  obviously  suggests  that  there  is  little  connection 
between  the  Jewish  and  N.  T.  use  of  the  term;  since  the  latter  has  entirely 
different  associations  and  suggestions. 

*  The  words  “and  my  Son”  in  i  Enoch  105*  are  in  all  probability  an  interpolation,  if,  indeed , 
the  whole  passage  is  not.  C/.  Charles,  in  Ch,AP.  ad  loc.;  Dal. IT/,  p.  269.  Beer,  in  Ka, 
AP.,  seems  to  accept  the  verse  as  genuine. 
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Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  seek  not  in  Jewish  but  in  Christian  circles 
themselves  the  origin  of  the  Christian  usage  of  the  title  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  older  usage  must  find  this  either  (a)  in  the 
O.  T.  passages  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  is  called  God’s  son,  or  (b)  in  those 
broader,  more  general,  uses  of  the  term  in  the  O.  T.,  which  are  themselves 
the  basis  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  king  of  Israel.  It  will  appear 
from  the  examination  of  N.  T.  usage  itself,  on  the  one  side,  that  these  basal 
O.  T.  usages  are  familiar  elements  of  Christian  thought,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  application  of  the  term  to  Christians  in  general  is  closely  associated 
with  its  application  in  emphatic  measure  to  Jesus. 

One  link  of  connection  between  Jewish  and  Christian  usage  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  mentioned.  The  term  “Christ”  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews  as  a  title  of  the  expected  king  and  deliverer  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  was  early  taken  over  by  the  Christians  as  a  title  of  him  whom  they 
accounted  to  be  this  expected  deliverer,  viz.,  Jesus.  Whether  the  usage 
was  so  associated  with  Ps.  2  that  it  involved  a  tacit  reference  to  that  psalm 
or  not,  it  would  certainly  suggest  it  to  many.  And  since  in  that  psalm 
the  one  who  is  called  the  “Anointed”  is  also  called  “my  son,”  that  is, 
God’s  son,  there  was  furnished  in  this  way  a  possible  basis  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  “Son  of  God”  to  the  Messiah  by  either  Jews  or  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Christian  usage  of  the  term 
was  actually  arrived  at  in  this  way.  For,  though  the  term  “Son  of  God” 
was  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  Jews  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Christian 
century,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  usage  was  common  either  in  the  days 
of  Jesus  or  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul  that  is  sufi&cient  to  justify  our  assuming 
it  as  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  usage.* 

C.  USAGE  OF  THE  NON-JEWISH  WORLD. 

The  characterisation  of  a  king  as  a  son  of  God  or  of  a  particular  god,  was 
a  wide-spread  usage  of  the  ancient  world,  but  was  not  of  uniform  meaning. 
Dal. IF/,  pp.  272  /.,  says:  “When  Asshurbanipal  in  his  Annals  .  .  .  calls 
himself  ‘an  offspring  of  Asshur  and  Bilit,’  this  means  no  more  than  a  being 
destined  from  birth  to  the  royal  power.  The  kings  of  Egypt,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  reckoned  to  be  real  ‘descendants  of  the  god  Ra.’  .  .  .  The 

*  See  Dal.ir/.  pp.  268  jf.;  “One  may  assume  that  as  time  passed  the  Christian  expositi^  n 
of  Ps.  2  became  a  deterrent  to  its  common  use  by  the  synagogue.  But  even  for  the  earlier 
period  it  must  be  recognised  as  certain  that  Ps.  2  was  not  of  decisive  importance  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  conception  of  the  IMessiah  and  that  “Son  of  God”  was  not  a  common  Messianic  title.  A 
hindrance  to  the  use  of  xnSx  nc  or  DtriSsT  jD  would  have  presented  itself  in  the  custom  of 
not  uttering  the  name  of  God;  and  this  afterwards  shows  itself  when  Mark  14“  gives  the 
words  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  as  6  utb?  toC  evAoyijToO,  a  form  ill  adapted  to  become  a 
current  iSIessianic  title.  When  God  calls  the  Messiah  his  Son,  this  is  merely  meant  as  a 
sign  of  the  e:cceptional  love  with  which  he  above  others  is  regarded,”  p.  272. 

Cf.  also  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.',  p.  262.  “Dass  der  Xitel  ‘Sohn’  im  Judentum  an  und  fur 
sich  noch  keinerlei  metaphysische  Bedeutung  hat,  bedarf  keines  weiteren  Bcweises.” 

Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  II,  p.  131,  says  that  “this  title  was  .  .  .  neither  a  direct 
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royal  style  of  old  Egypt  was  continued  by  the  Ptolemies.  .  .  .  Roman  em¬ 
perors  also  boasted  frequently  of  divine  progenitors.  Sextus  Pompeius  called 
himself  the  son  of  Neptune;  Domitian  the  son  of  Minerva;  Caligula  and 
Hadrian  deemed  themselves  to  be  earthly  manifestations  of  Zeus.'’ 

The  Roman  worship  of  rulers  began  with  Julius  Caesar.  Enthusiasm 
over  his  achievements  led  to  the  erection  of  statues  which  listed  him  among 
the  deities.  This  was  at  first  pure  flattery  taken  seriously  by  no  one.  But 
with  his  assassination  extravagant  adulation  crystallised  into  religious  con¬ 
viction.  In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  he  became  a  god.  In  defer¬ 
ence  to  this  belief  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  Diviis  (deified) 
and  ordered  a  temple  erected  for  his  worship.  His  successor,  Augustus, 
disclaimed  divine  honours  during  his  lifetime,  but  was  deified  immediately 
after  his  death.  From  that  time  on  till  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth 
century  nearly  every  emperor  was  deified.  Later,  however,  the  honour 
lost  much  of  its  religious  character  and  became  largely  a  formality.  Other 
members  of  the  imperial  family  also  were  deified.  The  deification  of  a 
deceased  emperor  was  accomplished  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  senate,  and 
was  celebrated  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  See  H.  F.  Burton,  “The  Wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  in  Biblical  World,  August,  1912,  from  which 
the  above  statements  are  condensed.  Cf.  also  Case,  Evolution  of  Early 
Christianity,  chap.  VII.  The  title  “son  of  God,”  as  applied  to  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  first  Christian  century,  was  not,  however,  a  characterisation 
of  the  emperor  himself  as  divine,  or  of  divine  origin,  but  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  predecessor  had  been  deified  at  death.  See  the  inscription 
quoted  by  De.B5.  p.  13 1,  6  Baao?  ursp  Ta?  a'JTO/.paTO?o<;  Kaiaapoq  ©eoG 
oiou  Ss[5aaToG  awTTjpta?  0cOt?  lXaaxT)ptov,  and  that  transcribed  by  Hogarth 
in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1887,  p.  358,  in  which  the  emperor  ap¬ 
parently  speaks  of  his  imperial  father  as  h  Gsb?  TraTifjp  [xou.  Cf.  also 
Be.BS.  pp.  166  ff.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  this  usage  had  any 
important  influence  on  the  Christian  usage  by  which  the  term  u\hq  OsoO 
or  6  ulbq  ToO  6sou  was  applied  to  Jesus,  still  less,  of  course,  on  the  use  of 
the  plural,  utol  OsoG,  as  applied  to  believers  in  Christ.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  parallelism  in  the  apostle's  mind  between 

designation  of  the  Messianic  dignity,  nor  did  it  bring  into  prominence  that  characteristic 
of  the  Messiah  on  which  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  laid  the  chief  stress.  ...  In  relation 
to  this  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  Messiah  [viz.,  that  he  was  king  of  Israel]  the  tra¬ 
ditional  attribute,  ‘the  Son  of  God,’  denotes  only  an  incidental  notion  of  very  indehnite 
content.”  Yet  he  holds  that  the  term  would  be  recognised  as  designating  the  [Messiah. 
Thus,  p.  130,  ‘Tn  the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  passages  2  Sam.  Ps.  2^  Sg*’*-,  in  which  the  theo¬ 
cratic  king  of  Israel  was  designated  the  Son  of  God,  were  interpreted  of  the  future  Mes¬ 
sianic  king,  lay  the  reason  for  this  title  of  Son  of  God  being  considered  as  specially  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Messiah.”  Even  so  much  as  this  may  be  doubted.  There  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  a  claim  to  be  son  of  God  would  necessarily  be  understood  as  an  affirmation  of  mes- 
siahship  among  the  Jews  of  the  6rst  half  of  the  first  Christian  century.  One  recognised 
as  the  [Messiah  would  undoubtedly  be  conceived  to  be  a  son  of  God.  But  the  converse 
would  not  follow. 
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the  language  in  Rom.  i<,  toO  SptaOcvxoc;  uloO  GsoO  ...  dvaaTtiaeo)!; 
vsxpwv,  and  an  announcement  such  as  might  have  been  made  in  Rome 
that  the  emperor  lately  deceased  had  by  decree  of  the  senate  been  deified, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Geo*;.  But  the  parallelism  fails  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  Paul  uses  ulbg  Geoj  instead  of  Gsoq:  from  which  it  must  be  inferred 
(since  he  can  not  possibly  mean  that  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  his 
father  has  been  made  a  god)  that  his  term  ulb?  Gsou  had  its  origin  in  and 
derived  its  meaning  from  a  usage  quite  other  than  that  of  the  application 
of  this  term  to  Augustus,  or  in  similar  sense  to  other  emperors.  Cf.  H.  F. 
Burton,  op.  cU.,  p.  91. 


D.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

I.  Pauline  usage. — Investigation  of  the  use  ol  the  term  by  N.  T.  writers 
and  teachers  necessarily  begins  with  that  of  Paul’s  epistles,  since  it  is  only 
in  the  light  of  their  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  how  much  of  the 
usage  of  the  gospels  is  of  pre-Pauline  origin.  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  Gal.  i*«  is  probably  to  be  found  in  2  Cor.  4**«.  Both  pas¬ 
sages  seem  to  refer  to  the  experience  by  which  Paul  abandoned  Pharisaic 
Judaism  to  become  a  follower  of  Jesus  the  Christ;  both  refer  to  a  process  or 
act  of  divine  revelation  by  which  Paul  gained  a  new  conception  of  Jesus; 
it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  take  2  Cor.  4^-8,  in  which  Jesus  is  described  as 
the  image  of  God,  and  it  is  said  that  God  shined  in  the  apostle’s  heart  to 
give  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  indicating 
the  principal  emphasis  of  the  expression,  “his  Son,”  in  Gal.  and  so  to 
understand  the  term  as  referring  especially  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

In  Rom.  the  post-resurrection  Christ  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  the  same  context  is  called  God’s  own 
Son.  It  is  hazardous  to  press  the  fact  of  this  connection,  both  because  there 
is  a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  expressions,  and  because  the 
expression  “his  own  Son”  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  sending  of  Christ  into 
the  world,  while  the  other  expressions  are  used  of  the  post-incarnate  Christ. 
It  is  probably  safer,  therefore,  to  interpret  this  passage  by  comparison  with 
Rom.  8®*,  “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,” 
where  the  Son  (incarnate)  is  evidently  thought  of  as  the  special  object  of 
divine  love,  and  with  Rom.  51°,  which,  in  the  light  of  Rom.  58,  evidently  em¬ 
phasises  the  same  aspect  of  the  sonship. 

In  Gal.  48  which  apparently  conceives  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  before 
the  incarnation,  a  different  phase  of  sonship  is  made  prominent.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  sending  the  Son  is  said  to  be  that  we  might  receive  the  spirit 
of  adoption.  And  it  is  added  that  “because  ye  are  sons,  God  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.”  Two  things 
are  important  here — first,  that  the  apostle  passes  without  jar  from  the 
idea  of  the  pre-incarnate  Son  to  that  of  the  post-incarnate  Son;  and. 
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second,  that  the  aspect  of  the  sonship  which  is  emphasised  is  that  of  the 
filial  spirit — the  recognition  of  the  divine  fatherhood,  in  other  words,  inti¬ 
macy  of  moral  fellowship,  which,  belonging  to  Christ,  becomes  ours  through 
the  impartation  of  his  Spirit  to  us.  This  connects  the  passage  again  with 
Rom.  8®®-,  where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  identified  with  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  it  also  recalls  Rom.  ®®,  which  make  it  clear  that 
Paul  used  the  term  “  son  of  God  ”  to  designate  one  who  is  in  moral  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God,  governed  by  his  Spirit,  doing  his  will,  like  him  in  character, 
and  that  he  applied  the  term  in  this  sense  both  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  to  men  as  sons  of  God.  These  two  uses,  therefore,  were  related,  but 
in  two  ways.  In  Gal.  4<  God  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  the  hearts  of 
men  who  are,  and  because  they  are,  sons;  in  Rom.  it  is  implied  that  men 
become  sons  by  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  elsewhere  Paul 
identifies  with  the  Spirit  of  his  Son.  For  the  evidence  that  the  expression, 
“born  of  a  woman,”  in  Gal.  4<  can  not  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
virgin  birth  or  as  implying  that,  by  virtue  of  divine  procreation  he  is  Son 
of  God  in  a  genealogical  sense,  see  com.  ad  loc. 

In  I  Cor.  15®*  it  is  noticeable  that  the  expression  “  Son  of  God  ”  is  used  of 
the  post-incarnate  Son,  that  it  is  made  equivalent  by  the  context  to  Christ 
(v.®9>  and  that  the  whole  context  emphasises  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of 
power  on  behalf  of  God;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  also  not  without  significance 
that  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  surrender  of  power  that  the 
term  “  Son  ”  is  used.  The  term  is  therefore  clearly  employed  in  its  theocratic 
sense — denoting  one  who,  though  subordinate  to  God,  exercises  for  God 
power  over  all  things. 

In  Col.  the  expression  “of  his  love”  at  once  makes  it  clear  that  the 
expression  is  used  in  its  affectional  sense.  With  this,  however,  is  closely 
associated  in  v.i®  the  idea  of  moral  likeness  and  in  v.^^  that  of  vice-regal 
power.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  latter  ideas,  as  well  as 
the  first,  are  contained  in  the  expression  “his  Son,”  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  follow  in  easy  sequence  upon  it  as  if  suggested  by  it. 

Rom.  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  “As  a  corporeally  conditioned 
being,  born  Son  of  David  (Messiah  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  term  or  as 
predicted  in  the  0.  T.) ;  as  a  holy  and  spiritually  existent  being,  constituted 
Son  of  God  with  power  (nearly  equivalent  to  heavenly  Messiah  and  Lord) 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  Thus  the  sonship  with  power,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  sonship  of  his  earthly  life  (c/.  Phil.  is  based  on  moral 
likeness  to  God  (note  the  word  holiness)  but  consists  essentially  in  the  pos¬ 
session  and  exercise  of  theocratic  power,  that  is,  lordship  over  men  and 
the  world  as  God’s  representative.  Note  the  immediately  following  words, 
“Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  and  cf.  i  Cor.  ii®  12^®  Phil.  2®'i^.  Thus  the  two 
members  of  the  parallelism  express  respectively  the  messiahship  on  its 
earthly  and  its  heavenly  side;  in  its  pre-resurrection  and  its  post-resurrection 
aspect. 
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We  may  then  summarise  the  uses  of  the  term  by  Paul  as  follows: 

(a)  The  ethico-religious  sense.  In  this  sense  Paul  uses  the  term  both  of 
Christ  and  of  men,  though  clearly  assigning  it  to  Jesus  in  unique  measure, 
and  in  some  cases  basing  the  sonship  of  men  on  their  possession  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son. 

(i)  The  aSectional  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  the  object  of  divine  love: 

Gal.  3-«  «•  7  Rom.  5^0  (cf.  21).  32  Col. 

(ii)  The  moral  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  morally  like  God,  being  led  by 
his  Spirit,  doing  his  will;  as  applied  to  Christ,  consequently  a  revelation  of 
God:  Gal.  iis  i  Cor.  Rom.  29-. 

(iii)  With  these  two  ideas  Paul  associates  the  idea  of  freedom,  such  as 
belongs  to  a  son  as  distinguished  from  a  slave:  Gal.  4^  Rom. 

(bj  The  official  and  theocratic  sense,  denoting  one  who  exercises  divine 
power  for  God;  applied  to  Christ  only:  i  Thes.  iio  i  Cor.  1528  2  Cor. 
Rom.  i2-  2-. 

Not  all  of  these  assignments  are  equally  certain,  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  blending  of  the  different  conceptions.  But  there  are  enough  unam¬ 
biguous  cases  under  each  head  to  justify  the  classification. 

The  official  sense  being  applied  to  Christ  only,  it  is  natural  that  the  two 
expressions  “Christ”  and  “Son  of  God”  approximate  and  to  a  certain 
extent  blend  in  meaning.  Through  the  union  of  the  idea  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  Son  with  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Christ  and  with  that  of 
his  resurrection  and  post-mundane  power,  there  issues  for  Paul  the  thought 
of  (i)  the  Son  as  the  one  Lord  through  whom  the  worlds  came  into  being 
(i  Cor.  8«);  (ii)  the  Son  who,  having  laid  aside  his  divine  pov/er  on  earth, 
lived  under  the  law  and  died  on  the  cross  for  men  (Rom.  832);  (iii)  the 
Son,  who,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (Rom.  88<;  cf.  Phil.  is  again 
Lord  of  all  till  he  surrender  all  things  to  the  Father  (i  Cor.  152^-28).  Yet 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  Paul  at  least,  each  term  retained  its  own 
fundamental  meaning,  Xpca-ro^  as  an  official  term  and  the  bearer  of  the 
inherited  messianic  idea  as  modified  in  Christian  thought,  ulb:;  [toG]  Osou 
as  a  fundamentally  ethical  and  religious  term,  connoting  a  certain  moral 
and  religious  relation  to  God. 

2.  Usage  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acts. — The  instances  of  the  term 
“  son  of  God  ”  that  occur  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acts  may  be  best  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  following  groups: 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  expression  “sons  of  God,”  uiol  O^oO,  designates 

those  who  are  like  God  in  moral  character:  Mt.  52*  535 j  Rom.  8‘^ 

(b)  One  passage  in  which  it  designates  those  who  are  like  God  in  that 
their  mode  of  existence  is  supramundane :  Lk.  2088;  cf.  Job  i«. 

(c)  Those  which  record  the  personal  religious  experiences  of  Jesus,  and 
use  the  term  in  the  singular  referring  to  him.  Thus  in  the  baptism,  Mk.  pi 
Lk.  322:  “Thou  art  my  beloved  Son”  (6  ul6?  (jlou  6  aYaxT^To?),  but  in 
Mt.  3”:  “This  is  my  beloved  Son”;  in  the  transfiguration,  Mk.  Mt.  i;®: 
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‘‘This  is  my  beloved  Son”  (6  ^*-00  b  &'^(X'rrri':6q),  but  in  Lk,  9*®:  “This 

is  my  son,  the  chosen”  (b  ul6<;  piou  6  exXeXtjYixIvo*;);  in  the  temptation, 
Mt.  4®-  *  Lk.  4®'  ®:  “If  thou  art  Son  of  God”  (si  ulbg  si  tou  0£ou).  The 
context,  esp.  in  the  narrative  of  the  baptism,  but  scarcely  less  clearly  in  the 
other  accounts,  emphasises  the  affectional  sense  of  the  term,  the  conception 
of  the  Son  as  object  of  the  love  and  confidence  of  God.  The  use  of  the 
article,  lacking  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation,  but  present  in  all  the  other 
passages  cited,  designates  Jesus  as  the  one  who  was  in  an  exceptional  or 
unique  degree  the  object  of  the  divine  approving  love.  This  uniqueness 
doubtless  suggests  unique  responsibility,  and  so  conveys  an  intimation  of 
the  official  or  theocratic  sense.  But  neither  this  fact  nor  the  probability  that 
in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  theocratic  sense  was  the  common  posses¬ 
sion  of  Christian  thought,  it  was  understood  chiefly  in  that  sense,  can  con¬ 
ceal  the  fundamentally  ethical  sense  of  the  term  in  these  passages. 

(d)  The  passages  in  which  the  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God,  6  uibq  TOU  0SOU,  uls  tou  0sou,  tou  ‘Y^j^tcrTOu:  Mk.  3”  Lk.  4*^  Mt. 

Mk.  57  Lk.  828.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  passages  as  they  stand, 
the  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  a  theocratic  sense,  probably  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  “the  Christ”  in  the  Jewish  sense.  But  several  considerations  com¬ 
bine  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  original  tradition  which  underlay  the 
gospel  record  represented  the  demoniacs  as  calling  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
in  this  sense  if,  indeed,  in  any  sense.  Lexicographical  evidence  makes  it 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  “the  Son  of  God”  was  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  current  use  in  an  official  sense.  The  gospel  record  makes  it  im¬ 
probable  that  Jesus  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  recognised  as  the 
Christ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  statements  of  the  several  gospels  shows 
such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists  to  add  such  statements  to  the 
testimony  of  their  sources  as  makes  it  probable  that  they  are  all,  in  fact,  the 
product  of  the  process  of  gospel-making.  The  cries  of  the  demoniacs  which 
tradition  recorded,  the  evangelists,  influenced  by  the  thought  of  their  own 
day,  interpreted  as  affirmations  of  his  divine  sonship  in  a  sense  closely 
akin  to  messiahship. 

(e)  The  records  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Here,  also,  the 
term  which  the  evangelists  report  to  have  been  used  in  the  question  of  the 
high  priest  to  Jesus  (Mk.  1461  Mt.  268®  Lk.  22*2.  20)  was  doubtless  understood 
by  the  gospel  writers  in  a  theocratic  sense  and  nearly  though  not  quite 
equivalent  to  “the  Christ,”  which  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  it  follows  immediately, 
and  in  Lk.  m  a  separate  question.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  group  and  still  more  clearly  in  Mt.  16'*  (see  below),  the  words  are 
an  epexegetic  addition  of  the  evangelists.  In  Mt.  278®-  ■**  the  term  empha¬ 
sises  the  ethical,  aflectional  sense,  yet  is  probably  official  also.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  an  editorial  expansion  of  the  source.  The  words  are  not  found 
in  either  Mk.  or  Lk.,  and  though  the  parallelism  of  Mt.  27*0  with  Lk.  23*® 
suggests  that  Mk.  originally  had  a  similar  expression,  it  does  not  imply 
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that  that  expression  contained  the  term  “Son  of  God.”  The  omission  of 
the  article  before  ul6q  gives  the  phrase  qualitative  force.  In  Mk.  153® 
and  the  parallel  Mt.  27®*,  the  expression,  looked  upon  as  an  utterance  of  a 
Roman  officer,  would  naturally  be  taken  in  its  non-Jewish  sense,  “a  son 
of  a  god,”  implying,  perhaps,  kingly  authority,  since  such  a  title  was  usu¬ 
ally  employed  of  kings,  but  directly  expressive  of  divine  origin.  In  the 
thought  of  the  evangelist  it  may  have  borne  the  ethical  or  the  official 
meaning. 

(f)  In  Mt.  16'®,  “the  Son  of  the  living  God”  (6  ttoO  OsoO  toO  ^wvto?) 
is  an  unmistakable  epexegetic  addition  to  the  Mk.  source,  which  has 
only  h  xpiaxo?.  The  phrase  is  evidently  theocratic.  To  Mt.  14”  there 
is  no  parallel  in  either  Mk.  or  Lk.:  the  verse  is  doubtless,  like  Mt.  27<'>'  «, 
an  editorial  addition.  The  article  is  lacking,  the  omission  giving  to  the 
expression  a  qualitative  force.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  clearly  whether 
it  is  ethical  or  official.  In  Mk.  i\  ubO  G^ou  standing  in  the  title  of  the 
gospel  or  of  its  opening  section  is  manifestly  editorial,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  original  evangelist  or  an  early  scribe.  In  either  case  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  theocratic  {cf.  Rom.  1*  Jn.  2o®0-  The  absence  of  the  article  is 
due  to  the  titular  character  of  the  whole  expression,  “The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God.” 

(g)  In  Mk.  and  in  its  parallel  in  Mt.  24®®,  and  in  Mt.  ii”  and  its 
parallel  Lk.  10®®,  Jesus  uses  the  expression  “the  Son,”  6  ul6?,  in  antithesis 
to  “the  Father,”  6  xa-rigp.  The  latter  term  clearly  refers  to  God,  and  the 
former,  without  doubt,  to  Jesus  himself.  In  itself  the  term  bears  its  ethical 
sense,  designating  the  one  who  is  in  closest  fellowship  and  intimacy  with 
God.  Yet  in  Mt.  ii®^,  Lk.  10®®  especially,  the  uniqueness  of  the  sonship 
is  so  strongly  emphasised  as  inevitably  to  suggest  an  official  and  theocratic 
sense,  though  clearly  in  the  spiritual  realm.  The  passage  testifies  to  the 
early  date  at  which  this  conception  of  Jesus’  divine  sonship  was  accepted 
by  the  church,  but  by  its  limitation  of  fellowship  with  God  to  those  whom 
the  Son  admits  to  this  privilege,  in  contradistinction  to  the  synoptic  teach¬ 
ing  in  Mk.  3®®  Mt.  5®,  and,  indeed,  the  immediate  context,  Mt.  ii®®  Lk.  io®S 
it  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  not  the  product  of  the  same  type  of 
Christian  thought  of  which  the  fourth  gospel  gives  so  abundant  evidence, 
rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  earliest  thought  of  the  church  or  of  Jesus’ 
own  thought. 

(h)  In  the  infancy  narrative  of  Lk.  the  expression  “  Son  of  God,”  or  its 
equivalent,  occurs  three  times.  The  phrase  in  i®®  is  ulbq  'Tt^^torou,  in  i®® 
ulb?  03oO,  and  in  3®®  [ulb?]  tou  GsoG.  In  the  last-named  passage  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  term  are  quite  exceptional.  At  the  end  of  the  genea¬ 
logical  line  which  traces  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  backward,  Seth  is  said  to 
be  son  of  Adam,  and  Adam  son  of  God.  The  basis  and  content  of  the 
sonship  is  the  fact  that,  as  each  preceding  member  of  the  line  owed  his 
existence  to  his  immediate  ancestor,  so  Adam  owed  his  existence  not  to 
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any  man  but  directly  to  God.*  It  is  improbable  that  the  author  meant 
to  push  the  parallel  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  God  a  physical  or  biological 
paternity,  such  as  that  which  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  sometimes 
ascribed  to  its  gods,  and  quite  certain  that  the  term  “son  of  God”  as  applied 
to  Adam  conveyed  no  implication  respecting  his  nature.  The  first  man 
is  not  other  than  man.  In  Lk.  i«  u\h<;  'Yt^taTou,  used  qualitatively,  seems 
obviously  to  have  the  theocratic  sense,  but  as  the  immediate  context  shows, 
with  a  distinctly  Jewish  colouring,  akin  to  that  which  in  Rom.  !»•  <  is  ex¬ 
pressed  not  by  ulbi;  Osou  but  by  lx  (ixlpt*.(rro<;  AausfS,  and  suggesting  an 
influence  of  2  Sam.  The  term  is  evidently  nearly  equal  to  Xpiaxoc;. 
Cf,  Lk.  26.  In  i65  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  accuracy.  Between  the  passage  as  it  stands,  including  v.^S 
and  366,  there  is  a  certain  parallelism  in  that,  as  there  Adam  had  no  earthly 
father  and  owed  his  existence  to  the  immediate  activity  of  God,  so  here 
Jesus  is  represented  as  begotten  without  a  human  father  and  as  owing  his 
conception  to  the  special  exercise  of  divine  power.  But  it  can  not  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  content  of  the  term  is  in  both  cases  the  same;  it  is 
possible  that  in  i”  the  writer  thinks  of  this  exceptional  manner  of  Jesus’ 
conception  as  differentiating  him  in  nature  from  other  men.  If  so,  and  if 
he  thought  that  such  differentiation  of  nature  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
exceptional  relation  of  God  to  his  conception,  he  has,  of  course,  reasoned 
differently  here  from  36®.  If  Adam,  with  no  human  parents,  can  be  the 
product  of  divine  creative  power,  yet  as  fully  human  as  any  other  man,  it 
can  not  be  inferred  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  Jesus,  with  one  human 
parent,  becomes  other  or  more  than  human,  because  the  human  paternity 
is  replaced  by  divine  creative  power.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  in 
no  other  passage  of  N.  T.  is  divine  sonship  represented  either  as  a  biologi¬ 
cal  fact  or  as  physically  conditioned.  Of  the  impartation  of  the  divine 
nature  through  a  physical  or  biological  process,  or  otherwise  than  in  a 
purely  spiritual  and  religious  sense,  or  of  its  association  with  physical 
birth,  there  is  no  trace.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  against  the  interpretation  which  would  impute  to  the  author  the 
thought  that  by  virtue  of  the  exceptional  condition  of  his  conception  Jesus 
was  of  divine  or  semi-divine  nature.f  Yet  the  context  makes  it  improbable 

*Cf.  the  statement  of  Philo,  Opif.  Mund.  140’  (40):  ^  yap  r^ixcrepa  yeVe<ri?  av- 
Sputnuiv,  TOV  (sc.  ’ASttju.)  Se  0€b?  eSriixiovpyrjaep. 

t  This  is  the  case,  aside  from  any  question  as  to  the  integrity  or  originality  of  the  passage 
as  it  stands.  But  in  fact,  v.”  is  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  preceding  context  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  is  an  addition  of  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the 
narrative.  The  preceding  context,  with  its  announcement  to  a  maiden  betrothed  to  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  house  of  David  that  she  will  bear  a  son  who  will  be  the  promised  Messiah,  so 
obviously  implies  that  this  will  take  place  in  wedlock  as  to  leave  no  ground  or  occasion  for 
the  question,  “How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?”  But  with  the  omission  of  this 
verse,  of  the  tt}  lp.vr}aT€vp.iv^  avrw  of  2^,  and  of  the  parenthetical  w?  ivop-i^^TO  of  3”,  all  of 
which  are  probably  from  the  same  hand,  there  disappears  from  the  gospel  all  intimation  of 
a  conception  without  human  paternity  or  of  a  divine  sonship  conditioned  on  or  related  to  a 
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that  the  term  here  means  no  more  than  in  3^8,  and  the  immediate  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  word  aytos,  “holy,”  with  the  term  uibc;  Oeoj,  “son  of  God,” 
and  the  parallel  use  of  the  expression  xvsQtJLa  aytov  suggests  that  the  term 
“Son  of  God”  is  here  used  in  the  ethical  sense.  Begotten  of  a  mother 
overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  child  is  holy :  generated  by  the  power 
of  God  the  Highest,  he  is  son  of  God.  This  is  also  favoured  by  the  anar¬ 
throus  use  of  almost  all  the  terms  in  the  sentence,  suggesting  a  qualitative 
and  ethical  emphasis  on  them  all.  In  that  case,  while  the  usage  of  the 
term  is  the  familiar  one  which  is  found  also  in  Mt.  5*-  and  in  Rom.  8^^ 
the  passage  is  exceptional  in  that  Jesus’  divine  sonship,  ethically  defined, 
is  implied  to  result  from,  or  to  be  associated  causally  with,  the  exceptional 
fact  respecting  his  conception,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  human  paternity 
by  divine  power.  And  if  this  be  correct,  then  it  appears  that  whereas  the 
sonship  with  power  is  in  Rom.  1*  carried  back  to  the  resurrection  (its  origi¬ 
nal  possession,  however,  in  i  Cor.  8«  to  the  beginning  of  creation),  and 
whereas  in  Mk.  the  ethical  sonship  with  theocratic  implications  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  present  passage  associates  its  origin 
with  the  conception  of  Jesus  in  his  mother’s  womb  under  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(i)  In  Acts  the  term  occurs  in  920  only.  It  is  used  here  with  reference 
to  the  exalted  Jesus,  doubtless  in  the  theocratic  sense. 

3.  Usage  of  the  Johannine  ivritmgs. — ^The  term  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  fourth  gospel  than  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  the  usage  is  less  di¬ 
verse.  The  title  “the  Son  of  God,”  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  as  in  Paul  and 
the  synoptists,  fundamentally  ethical,  marking  him  as  in  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God,  and  the  object  of  his  love  This  is  also  the 

meaning  of  the  term  povoyevYj^,  which  refers  not  so  much  (if  at  all)  to  the 
generation  of  Jesus  (cf.  ^*)  as  to  the  uniqueness  of  his  relation  to  God, 
describing  him  as  possessing  the  love  which  a  father  has  for  his  only  son; 
cf.  31®-  18,  and  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  i®.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  expression  povoyev-?;;  xapa  xaTpoq  in  1^*  is  not  a  predicate  or  title  of 
Jesus,  but  a  qualitative  expression  used  by  way  of  comparison,  “glory  as 
of  an  only  begotten  (son,  sent  forth)  from  a  father  (to  represent  him)  and 
that  in  we  should  probably  read  povoysv^j-  Osoq,  and  interpret  povoyevYj; 
as  standing  for  povoysv-?;:;  ui6;,  with  Ocoq  in  definitive  apposition.  But  on  the 
basis  of  its  ethical  sense  the  term  is  also  theocratic,  characterising  Jesus  as 
the  representative  and  revelation  of  God  (ii®-  i*  3’7.  35  ^S2.  23.  2«  lo^*).  In 
I®®  and  in  there  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the  idea  of  the  Christ, 

birth  physically  exceptional.  The  later  writer,  indeed,  desiring,  like  his  predecessor,  to  exalt 
Jesus,  by  the  addition  of  v.«  excluded  human  paternity  and  threw  a  different  atmosphere 
around  v.";  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  original  sense  of  the  v.,  or  even  necessarily  imply 
that  the  author  of  this  v.  gave  to  the  divine  sonship  a  physical  or  biological  sense.  His  ex¬ 
clusion  of  human  paternity  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  a  divine  nature 
propagable  by  generation. 
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and  that  in  the  Jewish  or  early  Christian  sense,  as  in  ii”  and  20”  there  is 
a  manifest  association,  but  not  identification,  of  the  term  with  the  historically 
inherited  idea  of  the  Messiah.  Here,  as  in  Mt.  16^®,  the  confession  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  is  naturally  supplemented  by  the  term  “Son  of  God,”  not  as  a 
mere  repetition,  but  as  a  term  of  additional  and  richer  significance.  In  the 
gospel  generally  the  term  is  thoroughly  spiritualised,  the  Son  being  thought 
of  as  the  revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of  the  Father  lo®®,  etc.), 
and  the  functions  which  are  ascribed  to  him  being  in  no  way  political  or 
military  (as  they  are  in  Ps.  Sol.  17;  cf.  Acts  i®),  but  purely  spiritual  (3i«» 
36  539  836),  Even  the  judgment  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  (5“)  is  not 
primarily  thought  of  as  future  or  external,  but  as  present  and  self-executing 
(3^®);  his  great  work  is  the  impartation  of  eternal  life  as  an  immediate  pos¬ 
session  (33®  5“*  25),  and  the  conception  of  a  future  resurrection  of  right¬ 

eous  and  wicked  (52®)  is  a  secondary  element  unassimilated  with  the  preva¬ 
lent  view  of  the  book. 

In  the  prologue  the  Christ,  in  his  pre-existent  state,  is  called  the  Word, 
6  But  in  i^®  the  Word  is  identified  with  the  only  begotten  (Son) 

and  3^^  10®®  are  most  naturally  interpreted  as  applying  the  term  “Son”  to 
him  in  his  pre-existent  state.  There  is  at  least  no  intimation  that  the 
Word  becomes  the  Son  by  the  incarnation.  In  141®  and  20®®,  on  the  other 
hand,  “  the  Son  ”  is  a  title  of  the  risen  Christ.  Most  commonly,  however,  it 
refers  to  Jesus  in  his  earthly  life  (i®^'  3®®  5®®-®®  6®®  8®®  10®®  ii*>  2^  17®).  In 

197  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  affirmed  that  he  ought  to  die  “because  he  made 
himself  Son  of  God”  (ulbg  6;ou),  the  only  instance  of  the  qualitative 
use  of  the  term  in  this  gospel,  as  in  5®®,  they  sought  to  kill  him  because 
he  “called  God  his  own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God.”  These 
passages  probably  imply  that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  the  Jews  understood 
the  term  as  he  himself  did,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  him  it  expressed 
the  possession  on  Jesus’  part  of  full  though  delegated  divine  authority 
(ii8  ^22-27  io3o  149),  This  carries  back  into  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and 
expresses  more  emphatically  and  explicitly  what  Paul  affirmed  of  him  as 
the  risen  and  exalted  Son. 

In  the  fourth  gospel  the  term  “son  of  God”  or  “sons  of  God,”  ulb?  Geou 
or  ulol  0301),  as  a  title  of  believers,  is  displaced  (i®®  ii®®)  by  tsxvoc  0eou,  which 
Paul  also  uses  as  a  synonym  of  u\o\  03oa  (Rom.  8®®*  ®®-  ®®).  The  exclusion  of 
ulol  0300  from  Jn.  is  generally,  and  probably  correctly,  ascribed  to  the 
writer’s  desire  to  distinguish  more  sharply  between  Jesus  and  his  followers 
than  would  seem  to  be  done  by  using  ulol  GeoO  of  them. 

In  no  book  of  N.  T.  does  the  term  “Son  of  God”  occur  as  frequently  in 
proportion  to  its  length  as  in  i  Jn.  In  3®  5®-  ®®a»  ®2.  xa,  20a  ^e  have  6  ulbg 
toQ  0£oj;  in  4®°  5®-  ®®'’-  ®®  6  uIck;  aSrou;  in  i®  3®®  5®®^  6  auroO  TTjaoOi; 
Xptaxoq;  in  i®  ’IiQaoQq  6  aoToO;  in  4®  6  ulb^  auxou  6  pLovoysvYji;;  in 
2®®-  ®®  bis  ®®  4®®  5®®  bis  6  ulb(;,  in  every  case  except  those  in  5®®  in  antithe¬ 
sis  with  6  TcaTT)?.  In  2  Jn.  ®  occurs  the  expression  Ti^aout;  Xpcuxb^  6  ulb? 
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ToiJ  xaTp6(;,  and  in  v.>  h  uiiq  in  antithesis  with  b  Tcaz-qp.  The  term  is  never 
anarthrous  in  either  epistle.  It  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  term  in  its 
various  forms  that  there  are  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  term  is,  perhaps  in  part  by  reason  of  the  controversy  over  it, 
thoroughly  familiar  and  needs  no  definition.  In  themselves,  these  letters 
do  not  clearly  indicate  precisely  what  phase  of  its  meaning  is  chiefly  in 
mind,  but  read  in  the  light  of  the  clearer  passages  of  the  fourth  gospel,  they 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  bears  here  the  same  general  meaning  as  there,  and 
that  by  the  title,  “the  Son  of  God,”  Jesus  is  described  as  being  the  unique 
revelation  and  representative  of  God.  The  constant  designation  of  God 
as  the  Father,  alongside  of  the  term  “  Son  ”  applied  to  Jesus,  emphasises  the 
intimacy  of  relation  between  them  and  the  representative  character  of  the 
Son.  A  comparison  of  i  Jn.  2*2  415  with  5^  illustrates  the  familiar  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  term  to  “the  Christ,”  but  even  the  latter  term  has  evidently 
largely  left  behind  its  Jewish  messianic  associations,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Son  of  God  are  spiritual  and  universal.  See  i*-  ’  3®  4^°  (cf.  2®) 

As  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  children  of  God  are  called  in  the  epistle 
'viy.voc  OsoCI,  not  ulol  OsoO  (i  Jn.  3^*  2,  10  ^2)^ 

In  Rev.  the  “  Son  of  God,”  b  ulbi;  toO  Gsou,  is  found  in  2^®  only.  It  mani¬ 
festly  refers  to  the  exalted  Jesus,  but  what  phase  of  its  meaning  is  empha¬ 
sised,  the  context  does  not  show.  In  21 2  it  is  said  of  him  that  overcometh 
that  he  shall  be  to  God  a  son,  vl6q,  the  expression  clearly  designating  the 
victor  as  the  object  of  God’s  approving  love. 

4.  Usage  of  the  other  N.  T.  books. — The  phrase  “Son  of  God”  does  not 
occur  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  nor  in  any  of  the  general  epistles  except  i 
and  2  Jn. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  Jesus,  and  upon  his  post-resurrection  exaltation  and  authority. 
In  the  former  period  powers  above  those  of  the  angels  are  ascribed  to  him, 
even  the  word  God,  Ocot;,  being  used  of  him.  In  the  latter  all  things  are 
put  in  subjection  to  him.  In  both  these  periods  he  is  spoken  of  as  Son  of 
God,  and  this  term  is,  moreover,  expressive  of  his  exaltation.  Yet  in  the 
period  of  his  sufferings,  also,  he  was  Son.  In  all  the  instances  in  which 
the  term  is  used  of  Jesus,  it  is  apparently  to  be  taken  in  an  official  or  theo¬ 
cratic  sense  and  for  the  writer  evidently  far  surpasses  in  content  the  term 
“Christ.”  Wdiat  is  conveyed  respecting  nature  is  by  implication  of  the  con¬ 
text  only.  See  12.  5.  s  3®  41^  5®-  «  6«  7*  1029.  But  the  term  is  also  used  of 
believers  (12®-®),  with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  as  a  father  God  chastens 
those  whom  he  receives  as  sons. 

5.  Summary. — From  the  whole  history  of  the  usage  of  the  term  in  N.  T., 
it  appears  that  the  basis  of  that  usage  is  in  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  purely 
ethical  and  religious  sense,  in  which  it  is  applied  in  O.  T.  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  in  Wisd.  Sol.  and  Ps.  Sol.  to  the  pious  individual,  designating 
him  as  the  object  of  divine  love  and  approval. 
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In  their  portrayal  of  Jesus’  religious  experiences  the  oldest  evangelic 
sources  use  the  term  with  the  article,  marking  its  application  to  him  in 
unique  degree  to  express  his  consciousness  of  exceptionally  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  divine  approval,  with  probable  suggestion  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  duty  and  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  These  documents  furnish 
the  best  basis  we  possess  for  determining  Jesus’  own  use  of  the  term  and 
^conception  of  himself  which  he  expressed  by  it.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
with  accuracy  and  certainty  the  connection  between  the  representation  of 
Jesus’  consciousness  which  underlies  the  usage  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and 
the  Pauline  usage.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  also,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  the  type  of  Christian  thought  that  is  reflected  in  the  synoptists 
or  independently,  like  the  synoptists,  takes  its  starting-point  from  the 
general  religious  use  of  the  term  and,  alongside  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  plural  to  designate  pious  men,  applies  it  in  a  unique  degree,  and  wdth 
consequent  heightening  but  without  essential  change  of  meaning,  to  Jesus. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  association  of  the  term  with  “the  Christ”  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Lord,  through  whom  God  exercised  creative  power,  it  came  to  be  in  the 
Pauline  letters  the  bearer  of  the  most  exalted  conception  of  Jesus  held  by 
the  early  church,  surpassed  only  in  that  respect  by  the  term  0?6<;  itself. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  no  passage  of  N.  T.  does  it  take  on  a  clearly 
physical  or  biological  sense,  implying  that  Jesus  was,  by  reason  of  exceptional 
facts  respecting  his  paternity,  of  divine  nature;  nor  is  it,  apart  from  any 
such  facts,  ever  in  the  strict  sense  a  term  of  nature.  True  to  this  extent 
to  its  O.  T.  ancestry,  it  is  always  a  term  descriptive  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  relationship  between  God  and  Christ,  and  of  the  function  of  Jesus 
in  the  field  of  relationship  between  God  and  man. 


Into  the  difficult  question  in  how  many  of  the  passages  named  above  in 
I  II  (p.  394)  0c6<;  is  used  of  Jesus  and  what  sense  the  term  bears  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  or  to  the  TMyoq,  who  became  flesh  (Jn.  i^*  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  here,  since  the  word  is  not  so  used  in  Galatians.  On  the 
question  whether  Paul  so  uses  the  term,  the  reader  should  consult  S.  and  H. 
on  Rom.  9^  and  the  literature  there  referred  to.  On  the  other  passages  see 
esp.  Westcott  on  Heb.  i^  and  i  Jn.  5^°. 

The  discussion  of  also  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  work,  since  it  is 
not  found  in  Galatians. 


IV.  ’EKKAH2IA. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  N.  T.  instances  of  the  words  £xx>.TQa-fa  and 
aruvaY<*>Tfl  is  sufficient  to  show  (i)  that  auvaYwyT)  is  commonly  used  of  the 
Jewish  place  of  worship,  or  of  the  congregation  meeting  there,  and  exxXtjafa, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  but  invariably  of  the  Christian  assembly  or  com- 
27 
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munity,  and  (ii)  that  most  commonly  designates  a  local  assembly 

of  Christians,  less  frequently  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  the  world. 
The  reason  for  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  and  the  order  of 
development  of  the  two  usages  of  i^vXriaioi.  are  more  difficult  to  ascertain. 

I.  denotes  in  classical  Greek,  according  to  its  etymology, 
^^a  summoned  assembly,”  and  by  usage  “an  assembly  of  citizens  sum¬ 
moned  for  legislative  business.”  At  Athens  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
assembly  of  all  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  the  local  assemblies  which 
were  called  x6piai;  see  L.  and  S.  5.  v. 

II.  In  0.  T.  the  assembly  of  Israel  is  sometimes  called  some¬ 
times  Sni"j.  The  latter  corresponds  approximately  in  etymological 
meaning  and  usage  to  the  Greek  lxx>.iQa(a;  the  former,  cognate  with  the 
verb  “to  appoint,”  signifies  primarily  an  assembly  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  In  usage  the  two  words  are  nearly  synonymous,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  articles  in  BDB.  will  show.  Both  have  their  most 
frequent  use  in  reference  to  the  people  of  Israel,  either  as  gathered  in 
assembly,  or  as  constituting  a  community.  But  while  the  company  of  the 
Israel  of  the  Exodus  is  usually  called  nn?  (Nu.  27^^  31^®  Josh.  22^®- 
BDB.  speak  of  it  as  a  term.  tech,  in  this  sense  in  P),  sometimes  also 

(Exod.  16®  Lev.  4*1  16®®  Nu.  16®,  etc.),  practically  disappears 
from  Chr.  Ezr.  and  Neh.  (occurring  but  once,  2  Chr.  5®),  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Israel  is  called  Vnp  (2  Chr.  311®  Ezr.  2®<  Neh.  7®®,  etc.). 

III.  In  the  Pentateuch,  where  both  words  occur  frequently,  the  Lxx  trans¬ 
late  both  by  auvaYtoYT)  down  to  and  including  Deut.  5®®.  From  this  point 
on,  with  few  exceptions,  exxXiQata  regularly  stands  for  auvaYWYiQ 
for  nnj;.  This  holds  also  of  2  Chr.  5®,  where  the  Snw!:’')  but  repre¬ 
sented  as  assembled  together,  is  translated  ffuvaYWY'?]  Tapai^X. 

IV.  In  the  Apocrypha  both  words  occur  in  both  senses,  but  while 

dxxXr^aca  is  used  only  of  Israel  and  more  frequently  than  cruvaYt*>YTQ  of  the 
community  as  such,  auvaYtoY^j  is  used  also  of  other  companies,  even  of 
“sinners,”  and  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  a  collection  of  material  things, 
as  of  money,  or  of  water.  IxxX-rjata  never  occurs  in  the  plural.  cruvaYWY®^ 
(plur.)  occurs  once,  Sir.  24®®,  but  the  Syriac,  which  has  the  sing.,  indicates 
that  the  Hebrew  read  Snrj,  having  reference  to  the  Jewish  community, 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  that  the  Lxx  have  substituted  for  this  idea  that 
of  the  “synagogues”  of  the  dispersion.  In  Ps.  Sol.  neither  word  occurs  of 
the  Jewish  community  as  a  whole,  occurs  three  times  (10® 

1 71®.  48)^  in  the  plural  of  the  congregations  (or  synagogues)  of  Israel;  in  the 
one  instance  of  the  singular  (17®®)  it  also  refers  to  Israel,  but  is  probably 
used  in  a  literal  sense,  “  a  gathering  together.”  The  one  instance  of  IxxXiQafa 
(lo^  stands  in  parallelism  with  auvaYWY®^'  and  apparently  expresses  quali¬ 
tatively  what  the  other  term  expresses  concretely. 

V.  These  examples,  though  few  in  number,  indicate  what  N.  T.  itself 
makes  far  more  clear,  that  by  the  end  of  the  pre-Christian  period  the  local 
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Jewish  congregations — “synagogues,”  by  this  time  widely  developed  both 
in  the  dispersion  and  in  Palestine  (see  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.‘‘,  pp.  197  /.) — 
were  universally  known  as  auvaywYoc^  and  the  term  formerly  used 

by  preference  for  the  Jewish  assembly  or  community,  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  probable  explanation  of  this  shift  of  us¬ 
age  than  that  the  common  use  of  sxxXTjata  in  the  Greek-speaking  world  to 
designate  a  civil  assembly  (cf.  Acts  19’ 9  the  Jews  as  they  spread 

through  that  world  and  established  their  local  congregations  to  prefer  what 
had  previously  been  the  less  used  term,  auvaycoy-^i. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the  same  regions  in  which  these  Jewish 
auvotywyat  existed,  the  Christians  established  their  own  assemblies  they, 
finding  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  the  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tions  than  from  the  civil  assemblies,  with  which  they  were  much  less  likely 
to  be  confused,  chose  the  term  IxxXiQata,  which  the  Jews  had  discarded. 

If  this  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  auvaywyig 
and  exxX'nata  in  N.  T.,  it  suggests,  also,  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Christian  church  arose  first  on  Gentile  soil,  and  with  reference 
to  the  local  congregations,  but  that  the  development  of  the  ecumenical 
meaning  was  the  easier  because  of  the  usage  of  Vn|^  with  reference  to 
Israel  as  the  covenant  people  of  God,  and  the  representation  of  this  term 
in  the  Lxx  by  This  is  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  the  use  of 

the  term  in  Paul’s  letters.  In  all  those  that  precede  Col.  it  is  used  in  a 
large  preponderance  of  instances  in  the  local  sense  (i  Thes.  2^*  2  Thes. 
ii-  *  Gal.  ii'  22  I  Cor.  i®  41^  e*  7”  14”-  ^4 151.  2  Cor.  i®-  1®-  2®-  24 

118.  28  Rom.  ifii-  23  Phil,  415  Phm.  2).  In  i  Cor.  141®-  2®.  35 

Iv  is  a  qualitative  phrase  meaning  “in  assembly,”  “publicly.” 

For  another  instance  of  qualitative  usage  see  i  Cor.  14*.  In  i  Cor.  145*  i®.  23 
it  is  local  but  perhaps  used  generically.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case 
in  12®®.  In  Gal.  i  Cor.  lo®®  15®  Phil.  3*,  however,  we  find  fj  exx>.T]a:a 
used  not  of  a  local  church  but  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  In  Gal.  1“ 
I  Cor.  io®2  15®  there  are  added  the  words tcO  Gsou,  and  in  Gal.  i^®  i  Cor.  15® 
Phil.  3®  the  reference  is  to  the  Christian  community  which  Paul  persecuted 
before  his  conversion.  That  he  does  not  mean  the  local  church  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  but  the  body  of  Christian  believers  as  such,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  persecution  extended  beyond  Jerusalem,  by  the  addition  of  toO 
O20G,  by  the  absence  of  any  local  designation  (c/.  i  Cor.  i®  iii®  2  Cor.  i® 
I  Thes.  2^0  and  especially  by  the  use  of  precisely  the  same  phrase 
■f)  IxxXigata  tou  GsoQ  in  i  Cor.  10®®,  where  a  reference  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  is  impossible,  and  to  any  local  church  improbable.  The  facts 
as  a  whole  show  that  when  he  wrote  Gal.  and  i  Cor.,  Paul  had  not  only 
learned  to  think  of  each  local  Christian  body  as  y;  exxXTQcria  toG  OsoG  in 
that  particular  place,  but  had  also  already  formed  the  notion  of  the  entire 
body  of  believers  in  Christ  as  constituting  the  Sn|-i  of  God,  tj  Ixx^i^aca 
ToO  GeoG,  and  that  though  he  used  the  expression  but  rarely,  it  was  that 
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which  came  most  naturally  to  his  lips  when  he  was  speaking  of  his  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians.  In  Phm.  =  l/.xXiQata  is  used  in  the  local  sense. 
In  Col.  there  are  two  instances  of  the  local  sense  (41®-  “),  but  also  two  per¬ 
fectly  clear  instances  of  the  (Ecumenical  sense  (i  i**-  24) .  In  Eph.  the  oecumen¬ 
ical  sense  only  is  found  (122  310.  21  323,  24.  25,  27,  29,  32)^  xit.  (35.  is  jtis 
apparently  used  in  the  local  sense,  but  in  31®  qualitatively  and  in  51*  generi- 
cally  taken.  In  Acts  it  is  prevailingly  local  (511  Si*  ^  1122,  26  121*  s  131  1423. 

4.  22,  41  j55  1822  2012),  but  there  is  a  trace  of  the  larger  sense  in  9*^  and 
perhaps  in  202*.  In  1932.  41  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  sense  of  an  assembly,  a 
company  of  people,  and  in  1929  of  a  civil  assembly  in  particular.  In  7**, 
like  n-j;’,  but  also  [occasionally  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  used  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Heb.  212  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Lxx  of  Ps.  2222  (23)^  and  the  term  is  apparently  qualitative.  In  12*3, 
though  translated  by  EV.  “  the  .  .  .  church,”  it  signifies  simply  “  an  assem¬ 
bly.”  In  Jas.  3  Jn.  and  Rev.  it  is  used  in  the  local  sense  exclusively.  In 
Mi.  i6^3  it  is  used  in  the  oecumenical  sense,  in  18^2  in  the  local  sense,  generi- 
cally*  taken. 

Both  uses  of  h.x’k-qai'x  are  thus  in  evidence  from  an  early  period,  but  the 
local  sense,  for  which  there  was  a  basis  in  the  Jewish  use  of  this  term  in 
translation  of  and  especially  in  the  current  Greek  usage,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  primary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Paul’s  earlier  letters 
preceding  Rom.  are  all  addressed  to  a  church  or  group  of  churches,  while 
from  Rom.  on  the  word  Ixr-XiTjata  does  not  appear  in  the  salutation,  does 
not  warrant  the  inference  that  in  framing  the  idea  of  the  oecumenical  he 
had  abandoned  that  of  the  local  church,  for  though  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  Rome  is  nowhere  in  the  epistle  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  church, 
this  may  very  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  organised  as  a  single 
community,  and  in  Phil.  Phm.  and  Col.  the  apostle  still  uses  exx^Yjafa  of  the 
local  body. 

Nor  can  there  be  imported  into  the  word,  on  the  basis  of  its  etymology, 
the  thought  that  the  church  is  “called  out”  from  the  world  and  separated 
from  it.  For  however  congenial  to  N.  T.  thought  it  is  to  think  of  the  church 
in  this  way  (2  Cor.  the  substitution  of  an  etymological  sense  for  that 

of  current  usage  is  foreign  to  Paul’s  habit  of  mind. 

V.  "ETEPOS  AND  "AAAOS. 

In  his  Historical  Co77i7nentary  07i  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  262, 
Ramsay  maintains  that  “when  the  two  words  are  pointedly  contrasted 
with  one  another,  e-rspoc;  means  ‘a  second,’  ‘another  of  the  same  kind’  .  .  . 
while  (kWoq  implies  difference  of  kind.”  In  defence  of  this  doctrine  Ram. 
cites  Horn.  II.  XIII  64;  XXI  22;  Thuc.  2.  402^-;  Plato,  Protag.  329D-330D, 
and  Aristot.  Polit.  2.  52  (1263  a®).  The  Homeric  passages  are  indecisive, 
Ram.  really  begging  the  question  when  he  assumes  that  because  opveov 
probably  refers  to  a  bird  of  a  different  species,  and  ’t^Oue?  dcXXoi  to 
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fishes  of  a  different  species,  it  is  this  difference  of  species  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  non-identity  within  the  class  of  birds  and  fishes  that  is  indicated 
by  the  word  diXkoq.  Similarly  indecisive  are  the  passages  from  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle.  The  passages  from  Plato  illustrate  the  otherwise  well-known 
fact  that  aXkoq  may  be  used  to  express  not  simply  non-identity  but  quali¬ 
tative  difference;  but  also  prove  that  eT£pO(;  and  dXkoq  standing  in  close 
connection  may  be  synonymous.  See  also  Eur.  Or.  345^*: 

olxov  aXXov  exspov  |  i]  xbv  dcxb  ©eoy^vwv  ]  xbv  dxb  TavxdXou, 

ci^aaOat  pie  “For  what  other  house,  other  than  that  which  sprang 

from  divine  nuptials,  the  house  that  descended  from  Tantalus,  ought  I 
more  to  reverence?”  Cf.  also  Aristot.  Metaph.  4.  s'-  (1014  a^s^  ):  piifjxlx’ 
et^  oiXkaq  (pwvdg  ex^pa?  x(p  eTSei  auxwv,  “no  longer  (divisible)  into  other 
vocables  of  a  different  kind  {lit.  different  in  their  kind).”  Cf.  1.  33,  where 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  pLiQ/.dxt  eiq  oaXoc  etSet  Sta^ipovxa. 

Of  the  important  evidence  of  the  Lxx  and  N.  T.  Ram.  takes  no  account. 
The  former  (including  that  of  both  canonical  and  apocryphal  books)  shows 
that  broadly  speaking  the  two  words  are  synonymous.  Both  words  are 
used  much  more  frequently  in  the  enumerative  sense,  meaning  “an  addi¬ 
tional  one,”  than  in  the  differentiative  sense,  meaning  “(another)  of  a 
different  kind.”  But  both  are  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  six  instances  of 
pairs  of  passages,  otherwise  practically  identical,  exepoc;  is  used  in  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pair,  and  diXkoq  in  its  parallel.  Cf.  Gen.  8^°  and  41^;  Exod.  8*® 
and  20®;  i  Sam.  10®  and  Ezek.  ii^®;  Deut.  24®  and  i  Sam.  10®;  Lev.  6"  and 
I  Sam.  28®,  Gen.  19^2  and  Judg.  ir®<.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  two  words  aXXoi;  is  enumerative  and  exepoq 
differentiative.  It  is  of  little  significance  that  the  preponderance  of  enu¬ 
merative  over  differentiative  cases  is  slightly  greater  in  the  case  of 
ccXkoq  (9  to  i)  than  in  that  of  exepoq  (8  to  i).  More  decisive  is  the  use  of 
aXXo<;  in  Job  37®®  and  Dan.  4®  and  the  regular  employment  of  Oeol 

exepot  for  “strange  gods,”  whose  worship  is  forbidden.  The  very  pro¬ 
hibition  or  reprobation  of  such  worship  excludes  the  thought  that  they 
were  conceived  of  as  other  gods  of  the  same  class  as  Yahweh,  and  marks 
them  as  foreign,  different.  See  Deut.  5®  6^^  8^®  ii^®*  Josh.  23^®  24®  Judg. 
2^2,  etc. 

The  situation  in  N.  T.  is  much  the  same.  The  near  approach  of  the 
words  to  identity  of  meaning  is  illustrated  in  Mt.  16^^  i  Cor.  121®  and  in 
Mk.  4®-»  Mt.  13®'®,  compared  with  Lk.  8®-®.  Gal.  i^®  shows  the  use  of  exepoq 
in  the  additional  or  enumerative  sense.  But  its  characteristic  meaning 
appears  in  Mt.  6®<  Lk.  14^'  {cf.  Jn.  141®)  23^®  Acts  23®  Heb.  7“>  and  esp. 
in  Mk.  161®  Lk.  9®®  2  Cor.  ii®.  In  some  of  these  passages  dXkoq  might 
perhaps  have  been  used,  but  no  such  instances  actually  occur  in  N.  T. 
Most  instructive  is  i  Cor.  15®®-'*^  in  which  both  words  occur  in  apparently 
similar  senses.  Yet  this  also  illustrates  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
words.  dcXXoc;  is  used  in  the  subject  when  simply  enumerating  the  various 
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kinds  of  flesh;  Ixspoc;  in  predicate  to  affirm  that  they  are  different.  This 
passage  is  specially  significant  for  our  present  purpose,  because  it  shows  how 
Paul  distinguished  the  terms.  Taken  with  the  other  evidence,  it  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  for  Paul  sTspo?  suggested  difference  of  kind  more 
distinctly  than  did  aXkoq  and  that  the  latter,  in  contrast  with  sTspoc;,  sig¬ 
nified  simply  numerical  non-identity.  Cf.  Rob.  pp.  747  Jf. 

\T.  ETArPEAION. 

The  word  s-jayY^Xtov  is  found  in  Greek  writers  from  Homer  down,  bear¬ 
ing  in  extant  exx.  from  the  classical  period  the  sense  “reward  for  good 
news.”  In  the  Lxx  it  is  used  in  the  plural  in  this  sense  (2  Sam.  410  18®*), 
once  at  least  (in  the  Swete  text)  in  the  sense  “good  news”  (2  Sam.  i8“), 
in  which  sense  it  appears  also  in  later  Greek  writers.  Cf.  Frame  on  i  Thes.  i® 
and  reff.  given  there.  In  N.  T.  it  is  used  only  in  the  singular,  only  in  the 
sense  “good  news,”  and  only  with  reference  to  the  good  news  of  salvation 
as  announced  by  Jesus,  or  (and  especially)  as  achieved  through  him.  Its 
usage  is  so  preponderatingly  Pauline  (in  the  Pauline  letters  sixty  times,  of 
which  ten  instances  are  in  Eph.  2  Thes.  and  the  pastorals;  in  i  Pet.  and 
Rev.  each  once;  in  Mk.  seven  times;  in  Mt.  four,  in  Acts  two,  in  Lk.  not  at 
all)  as  to  suggest  that  the  Christian  use  of  the  term  probably  originated 
with  Paul. 

I.  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  signifying  the  great 

body  of  teaching  concerning  salvation  which  constituted  the  apostle’s 
message  (Rom.  i^®)  and  which  because  it  came  to  him  from  God  by  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  him  (i  Thes.  2®  Gal.  !“•  i*)  he  called  “the  gospel  of 
God”  (i  Thes.  2^.  »  2  Cor.  Rom.  15^*),  or  “the  gospel  of  the  Christ” 

(Gal.  V  2  Cor.  9*®  Phil,  i®^),  sometimes  also  “my  (or  our)  gospel”  (i  Thes.  i* 
2  Cor.  4®  Rom.  2i«  [id^®];  cf.  Gal.  2®),  but  most  frequently  simply  “the 
gospel”  (Gal.  2®*  Rom.  10^®,  etc.).  It  has  a  similar  doctrinal  sense  in 
Eph.  I*®  3®  6®®  Acts  15®  20®^  I  Pet.  4”  Rev.  14*,  So  also,  but  with  special 
reference  to  the  message  of  the  kingdom  as  announced  by  Jesus,  in  Mk. 
ju,  15  Mt.  4®®  9®®;  perhaps  also  Mk.  13^®  Mt.  24^^ 

II.  In  a  few  instances  the  term  is  used  with  special  reference  to  certain 
historic  events  which,  having  soteriological  significance,  are  themselves  a 
part  of  the  good  news.  So  in  i  Cor.  15^  This  is  more  clearly  the  sense 
in  2  Tim.  2®,  and  is  perhaps  the  meaning  in  Mk.  14®.  The  clearest  instance 
is  in  Mk.  But  even  here  (unless  the  verse  is  a  title  added  by  a  later 
hand;  see  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  ad  loc.;  Swete,  ad  loc.)  it  does  not 
denote  the  book,  but  the  series  of  events  and  teachings  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  constitute  the  good  news. 

III.  The  term  is  also  employed  by  metonymy  in  a  practical  sense. 
The  message  requires  to  be  proclaimed  and  is  accordingly  not  infrequently 
conceived  of  objectively  as  a  thing  requiring  service,  so  that  the  word 
denotes  the  gospel-work,  the  whole  task  of  making  the  message  known  and 
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securing  its  acceptance.  In  this  sense  Paul  calls  it  ‘‘a  gospel  of  God 
(Rom.  lO,  or  “the  gospel  of  his  Son,”  or  “of  the  Christ”  (i  Thes.  3^  Rom.  i® 
1519  I  Cor.  212  912  2  Cor.  or  “the  gospel”  (i  Cor.  23  2  Cor.  8^ 

Phil.  2*2  43  Phm.  It  is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  word  is  used  in 
Mk.  8«  io22;  cf.  I  Cor.  923. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  three  uses  can  not  be  sharply 
distinguished.  They  differ  only  in  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  different 
aspects  of  one  conception  rather  than  by  sharp  discrimination  of  meaning. 

VII.  XAPIS. 

I.  X(4?iq,  a  word  of  the  same  root  as  x<xipoi  and  xap&,  is  used  in  Greek 
writers  from  Homer  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
classical  authors  and  has  a  wide  range  of  usage,  including  “gracefulness,” 
“attractiveness,”  the  quality  of  giving  pleasure  (so  in  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Thucydides,  et  al),  “graciousness,”  “kindness,”  “good-will  towards  an¬ 
other”  (so  in  Hesiod,  Thucydides,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles),  or  “an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness”  (so  from  Homer  down);  and  the  effect  of  kindness,  viz.,  “thanks” 
(so,  very  often,  from  Homer  down),  or  of  grace,  viz.,  “pleasure,”  “gratifica¬ 
tion”  (Pindar,  Euripides,  et  at.).  From  this  last-named  usage  there  arose, 
also,  the  use  of  xaptv  with  the  force  of  a  preposition,  meaning  “for  the  sake 
of,”  “because  of.” 

II.  In  the  Lxx  is  the  usual  translation  of  in  (as  eXsoc;  is  of  ^on). 

Like  the  Greek  term  in  its  classical  usage,  in  signifies  “gracefulness,” 
“elegance”  (Prov.  22"  31’°),  but  much  more  frequently  “favour,”  “ap¬ 
proval,”  and,  usually  in  the  phrases  which  have  no  exact  parallel  in  the 
classical  usage  of  “to  find  favour,”  and  in  irj  “to  cause  to 

obtain  favour.”  In  itself  the  term  has  no  religious  significance,  being 
used  of  the  obtaining  of  the  approval  both  of  men  (Gen.  3027  3921)  and  of 
God  (Ex.  3312^-  2  Sam.  1523).  The  meanings  of  x<^9^^  not  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  in  are  rather  rare  in  the  Lxx  and  other  Jewish-Greek  writers. 

HI.  In  N.  T.,  while  retaining  nearly  all  the  classical  usages,  it  takes  on, 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  thought,  and  especially  in  Paul,  certain 
distinctly  new  shades  of  meaning.  Its  uses  are: 

1.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  the  Lxx:  gracefulness,  attractiveness: 
Lk.  422,  Toiq  Tfjc; 

2.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  the  Lxx:  kindly  disposition,  favourable 
attitude  towards  another,  approval:  Lk.  262:  Tcpo^xoiuTcv  .  .  .  x^P'*^^ 

Beq")  xal  dcvOpioxoiq.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in  phrases  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  through  the  Lxx:  e&psTv  x^P^'^>  “to  find  favour,”  both  in 
relation  to  the  favour  of  God  towards  men  and  of  men  towards  one  another 
(Lk.  I’o  Acts  7^«):  SoOvat  x^P^v,  “to  cause  to  obtain  favour”  (Acts  7*0; 
though  in  Jas.  4®,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  Christian  thought,  a 
different  interpretation  is  put  upon  the  same  phrase  as  quoted  from 
Prov.  33^;  and  e'xetv  x^P^v  (Acts  2*^),  not  in  the  sense  which  this  phrase 
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usually  has  in  classic  writers,  “to  have  gratitude,”  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  |n  nss,  a  meaning  found,  however,  in  Plut.  Deni.  7^  Favour 
or  kindness  of  a  given  type  may  be  individualised,  giving  rise  to  the  ex¬ 
pression,  ^  oiuz-q  (2  Cor.  8«)j  meaning  “this  sort  of  kindness”  (to 

your  fellow-Christians),  and  xaax  x(kpiq  (2  Cor.  98),  meaning  “every  form 
of  (divine)  favour.” 

3.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  Apocr.  but  not  in  the  Lxx,  and  rare  in 
N.  T.:  kindly  feeling  because  of  benefit  received,  thanks:  Lk.  33. 

I  Tim.  1 13. 

4.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  Apocr.  but  not  often  in  the  Lxx:  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  kindness,  a  benefit:  2  Cor.  ii®;  or  bounty:  i  Cor.  i63. 

5.  In  a  sense  found  neither  in  classical  Greek  nor  in  the  Lxx,  but  appar¬ 

ently  first  occurring  in  N.  T.*  and  especially  frequent  in  Paul:  “favour 
towards  men  contrary  to  their  desert.”  This  usage  is  illustrated  in  the 
employment  of  xa^a  x&piv  and  xotToc  to  express  directly  antithet¬ 

ical  conceptions  (see  Rom.  4*’  i®);  in  accordance  with  it  also  Ipya  \q\lou 
(on  man’s  part)  and  (on  God’s  part)  are  mutually  exclusive  as  pos¬ 
sible  grounds  of  acceptance  with  God  (Rom.  33i-3<  6i<>  i®  ii®-  ®  Gal.  5^)- 
Grace  in  this  sense  is  attributed  only  (a)  to  God  in  his  relations  to  sinful 
men  (Rom.  331-34  ^15  j  Cor.  151®  Eph.  i*>  ’’),  and  (b)  to  Christ  (Acts  1511 
Rom.  513  I  Cor.  1633  and  frequently  in  benedictions),  inasmuch  as  the  gra¬ 
cious  attitude  of  God  towards  men  is  also  that  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  8®  cf.  Rom. 
53  with  Gal.  23®),  and  it  is  in  the  work,  especially  the  death,  of  Jesus  that 
the  divine  grace  is  manifested  (Rom.  334  52  Eph.  i*-  3).  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  work  of  salvation,  characterising  and  underlying  God’s  action  in 
the  gift  of  Christ  for  men  (Rom.  5®;  cf.  2),  in  the  justification  of  believers 
(Rom.  334),  in  the  blessings  bestowed  on  believers  (i  Cor.  1*  Phil,  i^),  and 
consummating  the  whole  work  (Rom.  53.  1®).  It  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  every  case  in  which  the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
whether  this  special  aspect  of  it  as  manifested  to  the  sinful  and  undeserv¬ 
ing  is  distinctly  present  to  the  mind  or  not.  But  the  prominence  of  this 
thought  in  the  thinking  of  the  apostle  Paul  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
in  his  benedictions  he  thinks  of  grace  as  specifically  divine  favour  to  the 
sinner,  m*anifested  in  Christ. 


VIII.  EIPIINII. 

ElpiQVT)  is  one  of  those  N.  T.  words  which  show  clearly  the  influence 
both  of  the  classical  sense  of  the  term  and  of  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
it  became  the  recognised  representative. 

♦  In  I  Enoch  (Giz.)  (*)  the  word  is  used  apparently  as  a  synonym  of  cAeo?  (cf.  5'),  and 
with  reference  to  those  who  have  been  sinful.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  fact  of  their  sin 
and  non-desert  is  in  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and  in  any  case,  since  the  Greek  is,  according 
to  Charles,  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  the  passage  throws  no  light  on  the  pre- 
Christian  or  early  Christian  use  of  the  Greek  word. 
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I.  In  classical  writers  eJp-iQvig  means  “a  state  of  harmony,”  “freedom 
from,  or  cessation  of,  war  or  strife”:  Horn.  II.  II  797:  ahl  Tot 

axgizoi  staiv,  Coq  xot'  lx’  sEpTQVYj?*  xlXep-oi;  S’  dXcacjTOi;  opwpev:  Words 
without  limit  are  always  dear  to  thee,  as  in  days  of  peace;  but  war  without 
respite  is  upon  us.”  Xen.  Cyr.  3.  dXV  elpYjvTjv  ^ouX6p.£vo<;  xotfiaczi 
’AppLSvcotq  xal  XaXoaioc<;.  Cf.  Hell.  7.  Plato,  Rep.  465B:  efpTjviqv 
xpbq  ^XkTi'kouc,  ol  avSpc?  a^ouai:  “Men  v;ill  maintain  peace  with  one 
another.” 

II.  The  Hebrew  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  its  fundamental 

idea  “soundness,”  “prosperity,”  “well-being,”  and  acquires  the  sense  of 
harmony  between  persons  or  nations,  freedom  from  strife  and  war,  only 
as  a  secondary  meaning,  and  apparently  because  such  freedom  from  strife 
is  conceived  of  as  a  necessary  condition  of  well-being.  Its  range  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  O.  T.  is  as  follows: 

1.  Well-being,  welfare,  prosperity. 

(a)  In  general,  well-being,  welfare:  i  Sam.  25*:  “Peace  be  both  unto 
thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy  house,  and  peace  be  unto  all  that  thou  hast.” 
See  also  i  Sam.  17^8'  Ps.  29“  1226*  7;  so  the  Aramaic  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  a  letter:  Ezr.  5^  Dan.  3”  (4O  6^5  (26),  and  in  the  modern  Hebrew 
salutation,  shalom  elekeni,  “  Good  morning.” 

(b)  Specifically,  safety:  2  Sam.  3”*  Isa.  38^^ 

(c)  Specifically,  prosperity,  success:  2  Sam.  ii’  Ps.  73®-. 

2.  Harmony,  freedom  from  or  cessation  of  war  or  strife:  Josh.  9^®:  “And 
Joshua  made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them,  to  let 
them  live.”  See  also  Lev.  26®  Deut.  201®-  “  Judg.  4'"  -  In  the  positive 
sense  of  friendship:  Ps.  41^0-.  Of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  in 
the  turning  away  of  the  divine  anger:  Ps.  85®  Isa.  53®  57”-.  The  subjective 
sense  of  “tranquillity,”  “quietness  of  mind,”  is  perhaps  less  certainly 
vouched  for,  but  is  probably  found  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  15^®  Ex.  182® 
Ps.  48  37®^  Isa.  3212  jer.  30®-. 

HI.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  follows  that  of  the  O.  T.  DiStr  more 

closely  than  that  of  the  classical  sfpYjvTj;  it  distinctly  includes  the  meaning, 
“tranquillity  of  mind.”  Its  range  of  meaning  and  use  is  as  follows: 

1.  Harmony,  absenee  of  strife. 

(a)  Between  nations  or  between  man  and  man:  Mt.  io®<:  vojxtcnjTe 

OTt  ^7.0ov  ^aXetv  efp^vrjv  1x1  tV  ytqv-  o-jx  ^7.0ov  ^aXetv  efpTjvirjv  dXkac 

See  also  Lk.  14®^  Acts  7®®  Heb.  12®®,  etc. 

(b)  Reconciliation  between  God  and  man:  Eph.  2®®-. 

2.  Prosperity,  well-being,  safety. 

(a)  In  general,  with  reference  to  external  conditions  or  without  exclusive 
reference  to  spiritual  conditions,  especially  in  salutations:  i  Cor.  16®®: 
xpoxl;x4^aTe  Se  ajxbv  Iv  efpifjVYj.  See  also  Mt.  10®®  Lk.  ii®®  Acts  16®®  Jas.  2®®-. 

(b)  Specifically,  spiritual  well-being,  that  state  into  which  men  are 
brought  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  in  delivering  them  from  the  evil 
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of  sin,  nearly  equivalent  to  salvation  in  the  broad  sense:  Rom.  8®:  xb  hh 
<pp6vYjti.a  xou  xve6(AaT0<;  xal  elpYjVTj.  See  also  Rom.  16*®  Eph.  6^®-. 

3.  Tranquillity  of  mind,  which  comes  from  the  assurance  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled  with  God  and  under  his  loving  care:  Jn.  14”:  efp-^vrjv  dqjf-rjpLi  Cipilv, 
eipTjvTjv  5taa>(xi  upiiv.  See  also  Jn.  16”  Rom.  51  i5»»  Phil.  4^ 

Col.  3^®-. 

The  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  apostolic  salutations  fall  almost  of 
necessity,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  salutations,  under  the  second  general 
sense,  and  by  the  association  with  the  term  “grace,”  as  well  as  the  evidently 
religious  character  of  the  whole  course  of  thought,  under  the  second  sub¬ 
division. 

IX.  AIQN  AND  AIQNIOS. 

In  discussing  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  afwv  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  among  the  influences  affecting  it  (a)  classical  usage  of  aitov, 
(b)  O.  T.  usage  of  with  the  union  of  these  two  in  the  Lxx  and  the  Jewdsh- 
Greek  writers,  and  (c)  the  idea  of  the  two  ages;  this  was  of  relatively  late 
origin,  but  whether  it  was  born  on  Greek  or  Semitic  soil  is  not  wholly 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE  OF  AIQN. 

The  Greek  aJcov  is  connected  by  etymologists  with  als(,  dsf,  Skr.  dyu^ 
Lat.  (Bvum,  Germ,  ewig,  Eng.  aye.  It  occurs  in  three  senses: 

1.  Lifetime,  life.  So  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  the  tragedians,' 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle.  See  ^sch.  Eumen.  315,  datv?)g  Z*  atova 
Sioixvelv,  “to  go  through  life  unharmed.”  By  metonymy  it  denotes 
“one’s  lot  in  life,”  Eur.  Andr.  1215,  or  “a  generation,”  ^Esch.  Theb.  744; 
in  Dem.  295*  6  piiXXwv  atwv  apparently  means  “posterity,”  though  possi¬ 
bly  it  falls  under  the  next  meaning.  In  an  inscription  of  37  a.  d.  (Ditten- 
berger,  Sylloge^,  364®)  it  means  “age”  (of  human  history). 

2.  An  indefinitely  long  time;  sometimes  with  an  adjective,  (Ji.axp6<;, 
dTCajjToq.  See  ^Esch.  Siipp.  574,  582;  Ag.  554;  Aristot.  Mund.  5  (397  a®’)- 

3.  In  philosophic  language,  “time  without  limit,”  “eternity”;  so  notably 

in  Plato,  Tim.  37C-38,  xbv  aiwva,  “forever”;  and  Aristot.  Gael.  i.  9^® 
(279  where  aft&v,  meaning  lifetime  of  a  man,  and  attuv,  denoting  the 

period  of  existence  of  the  universe,  are  associated. 

II.  THE  HEBREW  o'?’?. 

The  etymology  of  this  term  affords  no  safe  guidance  in  determining 
the  meaning.  In  usage  it  signifies  “a  period  of  indefinite  duration, 
time  without  limits,  except  such  as  are  set  by  the  context  or  the  nature 
of  the  thing  spoken  of.”  Cremer,  accepting  its  relation  etymologically  to 
dS^,  “to  hide,”  defines  it  as  “a  time  whose  end  or  beginning  escapes 
perception.”  It  is  used  with  reference  to: 

I.  Past  time  stretching  indefinitely  backward,  as  in  Gen.  6®,  “the  mighty 
men  of  old”:  josh.  24*  Ps.  93®  Prov.  8®*,  etc. 
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2.  Much  more  frequently,  time  stretching  indefinitely  forward,  with  no 
limit  except  that  which  is  set  by  the  author’s  thought  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  speaking:  Deut.  151^:  “He  shall  be  thy  servant  for 
ever”;  2  Sam.  121°:  “The  sword  shall  not  depart  from  thy  house  for  ever ” ; 
Ps.  29i»;  “The  Lord  sitteth  as  king  for  ever.”  It  is  probably  not  correct 
to  say  that  in  such  passages  as  Deut.  15”  and  i  Sam.  the  word  denotes 
a  lifetime,  or  that  in  Ps.  29»'>  it  signifies  eternity.  The  extent  of  the  for¬ 
ward  look  depends  upon  the  author’s  thought  about  the  nature  of  the 
thing  spoken  of,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  remains  the  same,  time 
bounded  by  no  known  or  discernible  limit.” 

To  emphasise  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  time  the  plural  is  sometimes 
used:  i  Ki.  81®:  “I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  of  habitation,  a  place 
for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  ever”  Ps.  bD  145'®  Isa.  26^-. 

III.  THE  USAGE  OF  AIQN  IN  THE  LXX. 

In  the  Lxx  alwv,  though  occasionally  used  to  translate  n>:  and  other 
words  of  nearly  the  same  significance  as  0^7,  is  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
its  occurrences  the  translation  of  the  latter  that  its  usage  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  this  word. 

1.  It  occurs  in  prepositional  phrases  meaning  “from  of  old,”  such  as 
dcx’  a?wvo<;  (Ps.  118  [iigY^  Jer.  2*0),  dcxb  tou  aEwvoc;  (i  Chr.  i6*«),  alcbvoq 
(Prov.  8“).  alwvoq  (Ps.  73  [74]^*),  xpb  twv  atwvwv  (Ps.  54  [55]^“). 

2.  It  stands  in  prepositional  phrases,  meaning  “for  ever,”  L  e.,  for  the 

indefinite  future,  such  as  elg  alwva  (i  Chr.  alwva  alwvoq  (Ps.  18 

[19]^“);  Tov  a!wva  (Deut.  15'^  et  freq.)]  elq  zhv  alwva  tou  atovoc;  (Ps.  144 
I145IO;  alwvac;  twv  aJwvtpv  (Ps.  83  [84]®);  atovo?  (i  Sam.  i“); 

Iwq  TOU  a?d)vo<;  (Josh.  4^);  Iw?  tou  a?o)vo<;  xwv  alwvcov  (Lxx  Dan.  71®);  Si’ 
alwvoq  (Deut.  5“  Isa.  60^^). 

3.  It  is  used  without  prepositions,  meaning  “an  indefinitely  long  time,” 

either  (a)  in  the  past,  alwvo?  (Deut.  32O;  vexpoCiq  atwvoq  (Ps.  142 

[143]^)  >  Y^vea  ald)vo<;  (Isa.  5^*)  5  odtovot;  (Ezek.  26^®);  or  (b)  in  the 

future,  paai>.sutov  Tbv  a(d)va  (Ex.  151®);  see  also  Isa.  252  Ps.  65  [66]2  144 
[145]^*;  Lxx  Dan.  5^  though  in  the  last-named  example  tou  alwvoq  may 
mean  “of  the  world.”  In  Eccl.  3“,  tSv  atwva  gSwxsv  ev  xapSic?  auTwv,  it 
seems  to  stand  by  metonymy  for  “the  conception  of  eternity,”  or  “the 
ability  to  conceive  of  eternity.” 

4.  Quite  exceptional  is  Ps.  89  [90]*,  in  which  alwv  has  its  classical  mean¬ 
ing,  “lifetime”;  cf.  v.*-. 

IV.  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  TWO  AGES. 

Speculation  as  to  the  future  history  of  the  world  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  idea  that  world-history  can  be  divided  into  periods  of  fixed  length  ap¬ 
pear  as  early  as  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  in  Ethiopic  Enoch  (Bous.  Rel.  d. 
Jud.\  pp.  278/.),  but  the  clear  evidence  of  a  definitely  framed  doctrine  of 
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the  two  ages,  this  age  and  the  age  to  come,  does  not  appear  among 

Jewish  writers  before  the  last  pre-Christian  century.  In  the  Greek  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  there  are  several  phrases  (some  of  them  new) 
illustrating  the  familiar  meanings  of  afwv,  “  a  long,  undefined  period  ”  (9*  lo^-  * 
14®  2110  22“  27®).  But  in  i6b  6  <xld)v  h  [liyaq  TsXeaOfjacTat,  a  passage  assigned 
by  Charles  to  the  second  century  b.  c.  and  dated  about  170,  there  appears  the 
thought  of  an  age  of  limited  extent,  which  is  further  defined  as  lasting  ten 
thousand  years.  Cf.  18^®  21  «•.  The  phraseology  reminds  one  of  the  Stoic  no¬ 
tion  of  the  great  conflagration,  itself  related  to  Platonic  influence.  Cf.  Bous., 
op.  cii.,  p.  568.  If  the  translation  correctly  represents  the  Hebrew  original,  we 
may  perhaps  discover  in  this  passage  both  the  first  occurrence  of  the  idea 
in  Semitic  literature  and  the  clue  to  its  appearance  in  Hebrew  thought.  If, 
further,  altov  here  stands  for  we  have  the  earliest  traceable  in¬ 

stance  of  this  word  in  this  sense.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  said  by 
Charles  to  have  been  written  1-50  a.  d.,  occur  the  expressions,  “the  great 
aeon,”  “the  endless  aeon,”  over  against  which  is  set  the  present  aeon  of 
woes  (61*  65^'  ®  66®,  cited  by  Bous.,  op.  cit.,  p.  280).  To  the  famous  teacher 
Hillel,  a  contemporary  of  Herod  the  Great,  are  ascribed  the  words:  “He 
who  acquires  for  himself  the  words  of  the  law  acquires  for  himself  the  life 
of  the  age  to  come”  (Pirke  Aboth  ii.  7,  cited  by  Dal.TP/.,  p.  150).  But 
the  authenticity  of  the  ascription  is  doubted  by  some.  The  earliest  rab¬ 
binic  witness  to  the  use  of  the  two  phrases  “this  age”  and  “the  age  to 
come”  is  Yokhanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  flourished  about  80  a.  d.  (Dal. IT/., 
loc.  cit.).  These  passages  give  no  indication  of  the  boundary-line  between 
the  two  ages.  The  age  to  come  would  seem  to  be  the  life  after  death. 
Similar  ideas  appear  also  in  4  Esd.  (81  a.  d.).  In  this  latter  book  “this 
age”  and  “the  coming,  endless  age”  are  clearly  distinguished.  See  4*- 
6»  712.  29-31,  47.  ii2f.  gif.,  62^  In  7"®  the  day  of  judgment  is  said  to  be  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  ages.  In  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
the  new  age  begins  with  and  includes  the  period  of  Israel’s  dominion,  or  the 
messianic  times.  But  in  729  the  new  age  begins  after  the  days  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  variation  of  view  on  this  point 
found  in  later  Jewish  writings  antedated  4  Esd.,  and  this,  in  turn,  sug¬ 
gests  that  tne  idea  of  the  two  ages  had  been  for  some  time  prevalent  in 
Jewish  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  conception  was 
wide-spread  before  the  Christian  era  or  early  in  the  Christian  period.  Ps. 
Sol.  {ca.  60  B.  c.)  use  alwv  frequently  in  the  familiar  sense  of  the  Lxx  (see 
238.  41  ^13,  15  g7,  81  q2o  j  j 8,  9  1515)^  adding  the  expression  elq  aiwvaq  (8®0 
and  showing  a  special  fondness  for  the  phrase  sic  xbv  alwva  xal  Ixt,  but 
never  use  the  word  in  reference  to  the  two  ages.  Philo  uses  aJwv  not  infre¬ 
quently  for  the  period  of  a  man’s  life.  See  Ebriet.  195  (47);  Sohr.  24  (5); 
Abr.  271  (46).  He  employs  it  in  the  usual  sense  of  an  indefinitely  long 
time,  in  the  phrase  not  elsewhere  observed,  {Jiexpt  xoO  icavxb^;  a(a)vo<;. 
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See  Cher.  2  (i);  Quod  de.cs  sit  2  (i).  In  Meet. 

«tev.  means  “in  the  present  age,”  the  present  period  of  *e  world  s  exist 
ence,  in  contrast  with  the  eternity  before  the  world  came  into  being, 
is  described  as  zpb  atoivo?.  In  Preem.  el  pa;n.  37  (6)  occurs  the  o^^on 
TOV  lirxpoeOsv  al&ya,  meaning  the  earlier  part  of  a  m^  s  life,  the  pa 
preceding  the  experience  under  consideration.  Cf.  also  Sacr  Ca,m  et  AM 
76  (.1).  But  there  is  apparently  no  trace  of  the  antith^is  between  this 
ageUd  the  coming  age.  Concernmg  the  various  forms  which  the  doctrine 
tLk  and  the  different  definitions  of  what  belonged  to  each  age,  see  Dal. 
WJ.  pp.  147  /•;  Schr.  pp.  544  /•>  E-  T.,  u  I77  79, 

“Eschatology  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature  m  H  . 

I  74j/.,  and  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschatology,'^  chaps.  V  VII  . 

V.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE  OF  AIQN. 

The  result  of  these  different  usages  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
existence  of  three  senses  of  the  term,  for  the  most  part  clearly  distinguish- 

able  from  one  another.  ^  . 

I.  An  indefinitely  long  period,  a  period  without  assignable  limits.  Th 
s-nse  is  found,  as  in  the  Lxx,  chiefly  in  prepositional  phrases,  which,  ex¬ 
pressing  with  varying  emphasis  the  idea  of  indefinite  or  unending  continu- 
Lce,  are  translated  by  the  word  “forever,”  or  with  a  negative  neva. 
The  simplest  and  most  frequent  of  these  expressions  is  ei«  xbv  «i<ava 
which  occurs  in  N.  T.  27  times;  Mt.  2i»  Mk.  3”  ii“,  etc..  There  are  but 
two  instances  in  Paul:  i  Cor.  S'-  2  Cor.  g’.  For  contemporary  exx.  of  this 
phrase  and  of  sic  ai6v«,  see  M.  and  M.,  Fee.  x.  v.  The  ^tensive  ei,  xoe4 
ateva.-  occurs  six  or  eight  times;  Lk.  Rom.  r«  9;  n”  ^  Cor.  xx”  Heb  13.. 
The  still  stronger  form,  si?  xou?  aiiova?  tmv  aiuviov,  found  bu 
the  Lxx,  is  a  well-established  idiom  in  N.  T.,  occurring  two  or  three  times 
in  the  Pauline  epistles;  Rom.  16-  (?)  Gal.  D  Phil.  4-.  tivice  m  the  pas¬ 
torals  I  Tim.  !■'  2  Tim.  4'*,  and  ii  times  in  Rev.  Other  slightly  variant 
forms  also  occur  in  single  instances.  The  expressions  referring  to  past 
time  are  less  frequent,  but  by  no  means  lacking;  Acts  3“  tS  x  ox.  2 
Eph  ^8-  Col  Jude  The  great  variety  of  prepositional  phrases 
employing  this  word  in  the  Lxx,  Apoc.,  and  N.  T.  is  extraordinary 

2  One  of  the  two  great  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  distingmshed  as 
h  a!<i,v  oStos  and  h  aiiiv  h  (xaioiv  or  h  Mt.  12”  Mk.  xo”  Lk.  i6* 

i8>«  The  boundary-line  between  the  two  ages  is  doubtless  for  N .  1 .  writ¬ 
ers  generally  the  future  coming  of  Christ.  Mt.  specifically  indicates  that 
f)  mYciXucc  ToO  aioivos,  the  consummation  of  the  age,  doubtless  of  the  then 
present  age,  is  at  the  coming  of  Christ  for  judgment,  Mt.  13”’  *’■  "  24’  2  . 

3.  In  the  plural,  world,  universe.  This  meaning  is,  perhaps,  not  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  all  doubt,  but  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  it  must  be  assumed 
for  Heb.  I'  and  xi>;  of.  Wisd.  I3«  H'  i8‘  and  Jos.  Aut.  i*”  (18').  _ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  date  of  the  literature,  the  Pauline  epistles 
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furnish  the  first  evidence  for  the  acceptance  by  Christians  of  the  idea  of 
the  two  ages.  The  expression  “this  age,”  b  aiwv  ouxo?,  occurs  seven  times 
in  the  unquestionably  genuine  epistles:  Rom.  1221  Cor.  2*  (bis)  *  3^* 
2  Cor.  4*.  In  Gal.  there  occurs  also  the  expression  “the  present  evil 
age,”  6  a((bv  6  Only  in  Ephesians,  among  the  epistles 

ascribed  to  Paul,  do  the  two  expressions,  “this  age,”  “the  coming  age,” 
occur  together  (i^O-  In  2^  we  have  “the  coming  ages.”  In  the  pastoral 
epistles,  i  Tim.  6^^  2  Tm.  4^“  Tit.  we  find  the  expression  “the  present 
age,”  b  v5v  aiciv. 

In  the  eight  passages  first  named  the  emphasis  of  the  apostle’s  thought 
is  upon  the  ethical  characteristics  of  the  present  age.  Note  esp.  i  Cor. 
(where  he  uses  “world,”  as  a  synonym  for  “this  age”);  Rom.  12* 

Gal.  1*.  The  distinctly  apocalyptic  passages,  however,  i  Thes.  413-18  ^23 
I  Cor.  15”  {cf.  Phil.  i«),  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul  held  the  doctrine  of 
Eph.  1*1  respecting  the  two  ages,  and  that  2  Thes.  21-12,  whether  from  his 
pen  or  not,  is  substantially  in  accordance  with  his  thinking.  His  thought 
about  the  character  of  the  age  to  come,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  ideas  associated  with  it  pervaded  Paul’s  thinking,  may  be  gathered 
from  such  passages  as  i  Thes.  2i»  312  chaps.  4,  5,  i  Cor.  1523-28  2  Cor.  51-1“ 
Phil.  !«■  1“  21®. 

I  Thes.  41®  shows  that  the  apostle  believed  himself  to  have  the  authority 
•f  Jesus  for  his  expectation  of  the  apocalyptic  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  it 
loes  not  follow  from  this,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  Paul  was  the  first  in  the 
Christian  church  to  hold  this  view,  and  that  it  passed  from  him  to  the 
Jewish  Christian  body.  The  absence  of  any  indication  of  any  controversy 
over  the  matter,  such  as  arose  over  other  points  on  which  he  held  views 
different  from  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  that  the  primitive  church  already 
accepted  the  doctrine,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  the  apostle  found 
the  doctrine  already  in  the  church,  and  that  if  ev  Xoyw  y.upfou  refers,  as 
many  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern  {cf.  Frame  ad  loc.),  hold,  to  a 
revelation-experience  of  the  apostle,  this  experience  confirmed  or  ampli¬ 
fied  a  view  already  held.  If,  as  is  more  probable,  it  is,  with  Frame  cl  al., 
to  be  understood  as  referring  to  an  uttered  word  of  Jesus,  it  shows,  indeed, 
that  the  apostle  himself  supposed  his  inheritance  of  thought  on  this  point 
to  have  had  its  ultimate  origin  in  th?  teaching  of  Jesus  himself.  The  latter 
view  is,  as  is  well  known,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  gospels  as  they 
stand,  but  not  so  certainly  by  their  older  sources.  The  latter  leave  it  at 
least  doubtful  whether  Jesus  accepted  the  two-age  eschatology  or  used  its 
phraseology.  The  expression,  “the  consummation  of  the  age,”  which 
Mt.  i32»'  242  and  2820  ascribe  to  Jesus,  is  found  in  this  gospel  only.  In 

243  it  is  manifestly  an  editorial  addition  to  the  source  (]Mk.  and  Lk.  agree 
in  reporting  the  question  in  a  simpler  form  without  this  phrase),  and  this 
fact,  together  with  its  occurrence  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  (c/.,  however, 
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Heb.  9*6)  makes  it  probable  that  in  the  other  passages  also  it  is  an  inter¬ 
pretative  gloss  of  the  editor,  reflecting  the  thought  of  his  time  as  to  what 
Jesus  held,  but  not  traceable  to  any  early  source.  The  situation  is  similar 
in  respect  to  all  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  of 
the  coming  age  in  contrast  to  the  present  age  (Mt.  12”  Mk.  lo*®  Lk.  i8»® 
2o*<b,  cf.  Lk.  168).  Only  in  Mk.  10®®  does  the  oldest  source  attest  this 
expression  as  coming  from  Jesus,  and  here  the  absence  of  this  phraseology 
from  Mt.  (19’'®),  whose  predilection  for  the  idea  of  the  two  ages  would 
have  tended  to  prevent  his  omitting  it  while  taking  over  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  lacking  in  the  original  form 
of  Mk.,  and  that  it  owes  its  presence  in  Lk.  (18*®)  to  the  same  impulse  or 
influence  that  accounts  for  it  in  Lk.  20®^^-  In  that  case  its  presence  in 
Mk.  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  other  gospels  upon  the  original  Mk., 
of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence.  Cf.  Burton,  Some  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism,  p.  25;  Sharman,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Future, 
PP-  57,  93,  95,  256. 

In  Mk.  41®  the  absence  of  the  word  “this”  makes  it  improbable  that  there 
was  here,  at  least  in  the  original  form  of  the  expression,  any  reference  to 
the  two  ages.  Cf.  Lk.  8i<. 

The  phrases  “this  age”  and  “the  coming  age”  do  not  occur  in  Acts,  nor 
are  they  found  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Both  these  books  bear  evidence  in 
other  ways  of  being  influenced  by  eschatological  ideas  similar  to  those  of 
Paul,  and  implicitly,  too,  by  the  conception  of  the  two  ages,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  here,  any  more  than  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  these  concep¬ 
tions  are  traceable  to  Jesus. 

It  is  in  any  case,  however,  clear  that  the  two-age  eschatology  was  for 
Paul  not  a  product  of  his  own  thinking,  but  an  inheritance  accepted  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  authority  of  Jesus.  That  it  was  shared  by 
practically  all  N.  T.  writers,  even  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  to 
a  certain  extent,  appears  from  the  passages  quoted  above  from  the  synop- 
tists,  and  from  such  passages  as  Jn.  6®®-  ^®  Jas.  ®  i  Pet.  i®  2  Pet.  i  Jn.  2‘® 
Jude  ^8  Rev.  i®. 


VI.  AIQNIOS. 

The  adjective  al(ovto<;  is  found  first  in  Plato.  From  Plato  down  to  N.  T. 
times  it  is  used,  with  no  apparent  change  in  meaning,  in  the  sense,  “  endur¬ 
ing  for  an  indefinitely  long  time,”  “perpetual,”  “eternal,”  referring  both 
to  the  past  and  (perhaps  throughout  its  history,  certainly  in  N.  T.,  rather 
more  frequently)  to  the  future.  For  classical  usage  see  Plato,  Rep.  363D; 
Legg.  X  904A;  post-classical,  e.  g.,  Diod.  Sic.  i.  i®.  Cf.  the  statement  of 
M.  and  M.  Voc.:  “In  general  the  word  depicts  that  of  which  the  horizon  is 
not  in  view,  whether  the  horizon  be  at  an  infinite  distance  ...  or  whether 
it  lies  no  farther  than  the  span  of  a  Caesar’s  life.” 

The  Lxx  translates  by  means  of  it  only  cSiy  and  cognates,  modifying 
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StaO-^xTj  (Gen.  17^  i  Chr.  16*^),  vo^xipLOc;  (Ex.  27^1  Nu.  10®),  etc.  The 
phrase  oclwvtog,  so  frequent  in  N.  T.,  occurs  first  in  Dan.  122,  The 
Apocr>"pha  show  no  noteworthy  deviation  from  previous  usage,  aia)vto<; 
occurs  in  4  Mac.  15*  Ps.  Sol.  31®  (i*).  A  similar  phrase,  aiwvcog  dva^tWi<; 

occurs  in  2  Mac.  7*.  In  I  Enoch  i5«.  «  we  find  the  phrase  TcvsutxaTa 
C,wvTa  aiwv'.a. 

In  N.  T.  the  phrase  aitovtoq  occurs  43  times.  In  Jn.  and  i  Jn.,  in 
Acts,  and  in  Gal.  (6®)  the  adjective  is  used  in  this  phrase  exclusively.  The 
feminine  atiovfa  is  found  2  Thes.  2^«  Heb.  9'*.  Its  force  is,  as  everywhere 
else  in  ancient  Greek,  purely  temporal  and  quantitative.  Cf.  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  s.v.  The  qualitative  conception  sometimes  ascribed  to  it  lies  wholly 
in  the  noun  ^oifj,  with  which  it  is  joined.  It  has  no  association  with  6 
ouTot;  or  6  aiwv.  It  came  into  existence  before  these  terms  were 

in  use,  and  its  kinship  of  meaning  is  not  with  them,  but  with  the  aiwv  of 
Plato,  meaning  “  for  ever.”  See  also  in  N.  T.,  Mk.  32®.* 

X.  ^ENESTQS. 

^EvsaTwq  is  the  perf.  part,  of  evi'aTTjjxt,  which  in  the  pres.  mid.  means 
“to  impend,”  “to  threaten,”  “to  begin,”  in  the  aor.  act.  “impended,” 
“threatened,”  “begun,”  but  in  the  perf.  with  the  proper  force  of  a  perfect 
of  existing  state  {BMT.  75,  154),  “to  have  begun,”  “to  be  present.”  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  use  of  the  perf.  appear  especially  in  the  participles  evscjTtog 
and  evsaTYjxwi;. 

Thus,  in  classical  writers:  ^Eschin.  2®*,  e-rt  toO  xoXsjxoO  toO  xpbg  <I>{>.txxov 
Ctpilv  eveaTTjxoToc;.  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  g^*  (1366  b*®),  xard  rbv  IvsaTwta  xaipov. 
In  the  grammarians,  b  evsaTox;  Tcpbvoq  signifies  “the  present  tense.”  See 
also  Xen.  Hell.  2.  i«,  tc5v  eveaTiQxbTwv  xpaYptdTwv.  Polyb.  1. 18®*  i.  60^®  2.  26®. 

The  usage  of  the  Jewish  Greek  writers  is  the  same.  See  i  Esdr.  9® 
I  Mac.  i2<<  2  Mac.  3^7  6®  12®.  The  participle  is  used  in  this  sense  only  in 
O.  T.  Apocr.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Lxx  (can.  bks.). 

In  N.  T.  the  participle  has  but  one  meaning,  “present.”  See  Rom.  8®® 
I  Cor.  322,  in  both  of  which  it  stands  in  antithesis  with  pL^XXov-ca;  i  Cor. 
72®  2  Thes.  2®  Heb.  9®.  The  translation  of  RV.  in  i  Cor.  7®®,  “that  is 
upon  us,”  and  2  Thes.  2®,  “is  just  at  hand,”  is  in  both  cases  evasive  of  the 
real  meaning,  as  is  the  comment  of  Robertson  and  Plummer  on  i  Cor.  ad 
loc.  See  Frame  on  Thes.  ad  loc.  See  also  Ep.  Barn.  V:  Td  xapeX-r^^ueoxa, 
xal  xd  Iveaxwxa,  xal  xwv  [xsXX6vxg)v  Sob*;  dxapxdq  fjpiiv  Ysuaswc;,  and  5®:  2xt 
xotl  xd  xapsXTfjXuObxa  fjpiiv  eyvwpiasv,  xal  £V  xotc;  Ivsaxwcjtv  ‘fjpidc;  eaofpiasv,  xal 
£{<;  xd  pilXXovxa  oux  lapiEV  dauvsxot. 

In  Gal.  I®  xoO  aftbvog  xoG  EVEaxwxoc;  undoubtedly  refers  to  what  is 

*  The  first,  and  apparently  the  only  occurrence  of  ai<i>vio<:  in  a  meaning  other  than  that 
given,  which  is  known  to  present-day  lexicographers,  is  in  Herodian  (238  A.  D.)  3.  8*®,  where  he 
refers  to  the  ludi  scsculares  given  by  Severus  in  the  words:  ai wi/iov?  6e  aura?  exdAow  oi 
Tore,  aKQvovrt^  rpitov  ytv^uv  SLaSpapLOViriiv  €7rLT€\ei<rdaL, 
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more  commonly  called  h  alihv  ouxo?;  for  “present”  is  the  only  clearly 
established  sense  of  the  word  evsaxws,  and  the  apostle’s  twice-repeated 
antithesis  between  IvsaTWTa  and  lAsXXovTa  (Rom.  8®*  i  Cor.  3“),  together 
with  the  use  of  the  word  (jlsXXwv  in  connection  with  a?a>v  to  designate  the 
future  age,  apparently  a  recognised  and  current  usage  (Mt.  12*2  Eph. 
Heb.  65),  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  give  to  IvsaTox;  in  connection  with 
a!(I>v  any  other  sense  than  its  usual  one,  “present.” 

XI.  ’AnOKAAYnTQ  AND  ’AHOKAAT^IS. 

A  comparison  of  the  N.  T.  instances  of  the  words  d:TCoxaX6'7CTw  and 
(pavspoG)  shows  that  the  two  terms  have  a  certain  area  of  usage  in  common, 
so  that  in  certain  connections  either  might  be  used  and  the  difference  of  mean¬ 
ing  be  but  slight.  Thus  both  are  used  in  general  expressions  about  manifest¬ 
ing  or  revealing  that  which  is  hidden:  Mt.  lo*®  Mk.  Both  are  used  of 
the  revelation  of  divine  righteousness  in  the  gospel:  Rom.  3^^  Both 
are  used  of  the  manifesting  of  Christ  at  his  second  coming,  yet  neither 
frequently:  Lk.  17*®  (only  instance  of  dcxoy.aXixTca)  Col.  3^  i  Pet.  5^  i  Jn. 
22832.  Both  are  used  of  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ:  Eph.  3® 
Rom.  1 626.  In  general,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  is 
maintained. 

4>av2p6w  throws  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  that  which  is  manifested  is  ob¬ 
jectively  clear,  open  to  perception.  It  is  thus  suitably  used  of  an  open  and 
public  announcement,  disclosure,  or  exhibition:  i  Cor.  45  2  Cor.  2“  n 
Eph.  5«. 

’AxoxaXuxTO),  on  the  other  hand,  refers  primarily  to  the  removal  of  what 
conceals,  an  uncovering,  and  in  some  cases  the  choice  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  thought  of  a  previous  concealment.  But  for  some  reason 
(5:xoxa>sUX'rw  has  evidently  come  to  be  used  especially  of  a  subjective  reve¬ 
lation,  which  either  takes  place  wholly  within  the  mind  of  the  individual 
receiving  it,  or  is  subjective  in  the  sense  that  it  is  accompanied  by  actual 
perception,  and  results  in  knowledge  on  his  part:  Rom.  8^^  i  Cor,  21“  14^° 
Eph.  36. 

This  distinction  is  illustrated  even  in  some  passages  in  which  the  words 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  used  interchangeably.  Thus  in  Rom.  Paul, 
using  a  present  tense  and  by  this  fact  and  the  context  indicating  that  he 
is  speaking  of  what  is  constantly  taking  place  as  the  result  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  writes  3tx.aioj6v7]  yap  ev  auTw  dxoxaXiixTsxat,  i.  e.,  men 
are  coming  to  perceive  the  divine  way  of  righteousness.  But  in  321,  speak¬ 
ing,  as  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  and  the  context  show,  of  a  fact  once 
for  all  made  clear,  he  writes  vuvl  M  x^pk  vopiou  oixaioauvt)  Osou  xsipavipwTai. 
The  distinction  between  dtxoxaXuxTexat  in  and  e^avspwasv  in  i”  is  less 
obvious  and  perhaps  less  real.  The  former  verb  is  probably  chosen  in  part 
because  of  the  dxQxaAijxTsxai  in  v.”,  the  apostle  having  in  mind  that,  par¬ 
allel  to  the  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  there  is  also  in  progress 
28 
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a  revelation  of  divine  wrath,  the  revelation  in  both  cases  taking  place  in 
experience.  The  tense  of  l<pavip(i)a£v,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  he 
is  summing  up  all  God’s  past  disclosure  of  himself  as  a  single  fact  and  the 
use  of  the  subject,  6  656  ?,  shows  that  he  has  specially  in  mind  the  divine 
activity. 

Especially  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  is 
the  comparison  of  i  Cor.  2^“  (see  also  Eph.  ®),  in  which  dcxoxaAuxTto  is 
used,  with  2  Cor.  ”,  in  which  ^avspoo)  is  employed.  In  i  Cor.  2”'  a 
revelation  through  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  and  in  Eph.  3®  in  the  spirit:  the 
latter  phrase  probably  means  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  i.  e.,  of  the  mind  of  the 
prophet,  thus  emphasising  the  subjective  character  of  the  revelation.  In 
2  Cor.  4”’-  ”,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  is  evidently  not  to  the  per¬ 
ception  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  disclosure  was  made,  but  to  the 
disclosure  itself.  In  harmony  with  this  distinction  between  the  two  words 
is  the  fact  that  9a:vsp6<i>  is  several  times  used  in  speaking  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  (Jn.  2”  i  Tim.  3^®  Heb.  9=®  i  Jn.  (bis)  3®-  ®  i  Pet.  i®®); 
three  times  of  his  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (Jn.  21  ^  ”,  and 

four  times  of  his  future  coming  (Col.  s*  i  5^  i  Jn.  2®®  3®),  while 
ixoxakuxTti)  is  never  used  of  the  first  or  second  of  these  events  and  but 
once  (Lk.  17®®;  cf.  2  Thes.  i®)  of  the  third.  cSixoy.aXuxTo  is  indeed  used, 
also,  in  2  Thes.  2®-  *-  «  of  the  appearance  of  the  man  of  sin,  but  probably 
here  with  reference  to  the  disclosure  and  perception  of  his  true  character. 
The  total  evidence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  presumption  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  dxoxaX6x'rw  has  reference  to  a  disclosure 
to  the  human  mind  involving  also  perception  and  understanding  by  the 
mind. 

’Axoxdku^'t?  occurs  first,  so  far  as  observed,  in  the  Lxx:  i  Sam.  20®®  (the 
only  instance  in  can.  bks.);  see  also  Sir.  ii®®  22®®  42^.  In  general  it  corres¬ 
ponds  in  meaning  to  dxoxakuxTco,  signifying  properly  “  an  uncovering,  dis¬ 
closing,  laying  bare.”  It  acquired  by  association  the  idea  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  perception  (possible  or  actual)  of  that  which  was  disclosed,  but  does  not 
so  preponderatingly  as  dxoxakuxTto  suggest  the  idea  of  actual  perception. 

N.  T.  usage  of  dxoxd>.uc{>'.q  is  as  follows: 

1.  An  appearance  or  manifestation  of  a  person,  a  coming,  or  coming  to 
view;  used  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  nearly  equivalent  to  ext9dveta:  i  Cor. 
I®  2  Thes.  I®  I  Pet.  i®-  ”  4”. 

2.  A  disclosure  of  a  person  or  thing  such  that  its  true  character  can  be 
perceived:  Lk.  2®®  Rom.  2®  8”  16®®. 

3.  A  divine  revelation  or  disclosure  of  a  person  in  his  true  character,  of 
truth,  or  of  the  divine  will,  made  to  a  particular  individual,  and  as  such 
necessarily  involving  the  perception  of  that  which  is  revealed;  by  metonymy, 
that  which  is  revealed;  i  Cor.  i4«-  ®«  2  Cor.  12®-  ®  Gal.  i®®  2®  Eph.  i®’3»Rev. 
I®.  In  the  first  group  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  objective  appearance  of 
the  person;  in  the  second  on  the  disclosure  of  a  person  or  truth,  the  revela- 
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tion  ot  him  or  it  in  its  true  character;  in  the  third  on  the  divine  source  of 
the  revelation  and  its  perception  by  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  made. 
Cf.  Milligan,  Com.  on  Thes.  pp.  149/. 

XII.  'lOYAAIA. 

The  precise  extent  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  word  Judsea  is  difficult 
to  determine.  TouSa^a  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective  TouSatoq 
(derived  from  Hebrew  n-t’in').  Like  other  similar  adjectives,  roikikaiay 
2Itjp{a,  etc.,  it  designates  a  country,  (see  Mk.  i®;  Jos.  Ant.  ii<  [i®]) 

being  omitted.  The  country  designated  by  it  was  of  variable  extent.  In 
the  Lxx,  as  the  translation  of  used  in  a  territorial  sense  (i 

Sam.  233),  it  denotes  the  territory  ruled  by  David  or  that  of  the  southern 
kingdom  (2  Chr.  ii®).  In  i  and  2  JMac.  it  designates  substantially  the 
same  territory,  as  inhabited  by  the  Jews  of  the  Maccabsean  period  (i  Mac. 
234  2^8  q5o  jq38.  V.30;  ii2o,  34  2  Mac.  ii^).  The  military  successes  of  the 

Maccabees  extended  the  territory  under  their  dominion,  probably  in  part 
at  least,  with  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  term  Judaea.  Herod  the 
Great  ruled  over  all  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  from  the 
desert  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Phoenicia  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  to 
Idumaea  (inclusive)  on  the  south.  His  title  was  king  of  Judaea.  But 
whether  the  whole  of  the  territory  ruled  by  him  was  included  under  the 
term  Judaea  is  not  wholly  clear.  On  Herod’s  death  Augustus,  substantially 
confirming  Herod’s  will  except  as  to  the  title  given  Archelaus,  assigned  to  him 
Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch  (Jos.  Bell.  2.  93/. 
[6®]).  When,  ten  years  later,  Archelaus  was  removed,  his  territory  was 
made  a  Roman  province  and  placed  under  a  procurator  (Jos.  Bell.  2.  117 
[8^]),  who  apparently  bore  the  title,  “Procurator  of  Judaea”  (Lk.  3I;  cf. 
Jos.  Bell.  2.  169  [92]).  From  41  to  44  A.  D.  Herod  Agrippa  I  again  ruled, 
with  the  title  of  king,  over  all  the  territory  which  had  previously  belonged 
to  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Bell.  2.  215  [ii®];  Ant.  18.  252  [7*] 
19.  274  [5 1]).  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  his  kingdom  again  came 
under  Roman  procurators  with  the  title  “Procurator  of  Judaea”  {Ant. 
19.363  [92]),  and  this  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  53  A.  d.,  wffien 
Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  etc.,  subsequently  increased  also  by  a  portion  of  the 
former  tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  was  given  to  Herod  Agrippa  II  (Jos. 
Ant.  20.  158/.  [8*]).  Josephus  speaks  of  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator 
(Ixapxo?)  of  Judaea  “and  of  the  entire  kingdom”  (A^rt.  19.  363  [9*]),  rather 
suggesting  that  Judaea  was  not  the  name  of  the  whole  territory.  But  cf. 
Ant.  20.  97  (5O.  Also  in  speaking  of  the  addition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa  I  he  speaks  of  the  country  of  his  grandfather  Herod  as  Judaea 
and  Samaria  (Ant.  19.  274  [5^]).  And  in  Bell.  3.  35-58  (3*-®),  speaking  of  the 
period  just  preceding  the  Roman^War,  he  divides  the  whole  country  of  the 
Jews  into  Galilee,  Peraea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  Yet,  having  in  Bell.  2.  247/. 
(12*)  stated  that  Felix  had  been  made  procurator  of  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
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Peraea,  and  in  2.  252/.  (13*)  that  certain  toparchies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  were  given  to  Agrippa,  he  adds  that  over  the  rest  of  Judaea 
he  made  Felix  procurator.  Cf.  also  Jos.  Bell.  2.  265  (13*).  Similarly  in 
Acts  Luke  seems  commonly  to  use  Judaea  in  the  narrower  sense  (Acts,  i* 
8i  931  in  i2J»  and  21^°  even  excluding  by  implication  Caesarea,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  Only  in  2^  10”  26*°  28*1 
is  a  larger  sense,  inclusive  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  probable.  Mt.  191 
on  the  other  hand  {cf.  contra  IVIk.  lo^  bears  witness  to  the  inclusion  of  Peraea 
under  the  term  Judaea.  While,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  political  changes  which  Palestine  underwent  in  the  last  century  b.  c. 
and  the  first  century  a.  d.,  the  term  Judaea  was  probably  used  in  at  least 
three  different  senses:  (a)  the  territory  south  of  Samaria  and  west  of  the 
Jordan,  (b)  the  Roman  province,  which,  as  in  the  days  of  Pilate,  e.  g.,  in¬ 
cluded  Samaria  and  Idumaea,  (c)  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  after 
him  of  Agrippa  I,  yet  alike  in  the  O.  T.,  Apocr.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus, 
the  first,  with  some  vagueness  as  to  exact  extent,  remains  the  prevalent 
usage.  Whether  Paul,  under  the  influence  of  his  predilection  for  the 
Roman  usage  of  geographical  terms,  employed  it  in  1  Thes.  2^*  Gal. 

2  Cor.  Rom.  15*^  in  its  Roman  sense,  or  as  Josephus  usually  does,  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  must  for  lack  of  decisive  evidence  remain  uncertain. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  these  letters  were  written  in  the 
period  of  the  procuratorships  that  followed  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I, 
and  all  the  passages  are  explicable  as  referring  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Judaea. 

XIIL  ‘AMAPTIA  AND  ’AMAPTANQ. 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

’AfiapTfa  and  djjLaptiiivw  are  derived  etymologically  from  a  and  [x^poc;,  the 
primary  significance  of  the  verb  being  therefore  “to  have  no  part  in,”  but 
more  commonly  in  usage,  “to  miss  the  mark,”  “to  fail  to  attain.”  In  a 
physical  sense  it  is  used  in  Horn.  II.  V  287,  of  a  spear  missing  the  mark,  and 
in  other  similar  applications  in  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Antipho.  So  also 
from  Homer  down  in  such  derived  senses  as  “to  fail  of  one’s  purpose,”  “to 
lose,”  “to  neglect.”  But  it  had  also  acquired  as  early  as  Homer  and  re¬ 
tained  throughout  the  classical  period  a  distinctly  ethical  sense,  “to  do 
wrong,  to  err,  to  sin.”  See  numerous  exx.  in  L.  &  S. 

The  noun  duiapTfa  first  appears  in  ^schylus  and  d^dptr^pLa  in  his  con¬ 
temporary  Sophocles.  Neither  word  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
physical  sense,  but  both  are  used  of  non-moral  defects  and  of  sin  in 
the  strictly  ethical  sense.  By  its  termination  dp-apr^a  would  naturally 
mean  the  quality  of  an  act  or  person,  “  defectiveness,”  “  sinfulness.”  In 
the  former  of  these  senses  it  is  found  in  Plato,  Legg.  I  627D,  Ivsxa  .  .  . 
6p06TiQ':o<;  ts  xal  dp.apT(a(;  vopitov  laTt  9’ja2t,  “in  the  interest  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  law,  whatever  it  is  by  nature.”  Legg.  II  668C:  axoXfj 
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T^v  fe  6p06Tr^‘ra  Tti<;  ^ouXtqjsox;  ri  y.aX  dpiapT^av  auTOu  StayvtiasTat:  “He 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  discern  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  its  inten¬ 
tion”  {sc.  of  a  musical  or  poetic  composition).  For  the  latter,  more  ethical 
sense,  see  Plato,  Legg.  II  66oC:  XotSopccv  *]fo:p  r.g&yiJ.azct  xal  xoppw 

xpo^s^TQxoTa  apLapTfa<;  ouSapiGic;  yjB^;  “For  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  cen¬ 
sure  things  that  are  incurable  and  far  advanced  in  evil.”  But  it  is  also 
found  in  the  more  concrete  sense  of  a  “fault,”  an  “error,”  either  non- 
ethically  of  an  error  of  judgment,  or  ethically  of  a  WTong  deed;  in  the  former 
sense  in  Thuc.  i.  32®,  56^y;c;  Ss  [i&Xkov  drjLapTta.  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs 
in  iEschyl.  Ag.  1198,  xaXatdi;  tcjvBs  diapT^ai;  56[X{ov,  “ancient  crimes 
of  this  house.”  Antipho  127®®:  ou  xf]  eauxou  dpLapxt?  .  .  .  dx^Ocxvsv.  Cf. 
Bern.  248“:  saxo)  5’  dSix-^piaxa  xdvO' d  x^xpaxxat  xal  d'j,apx-n;xax^  s^d.  For  dis¬ 
cussion  of  classical  usage,  see  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  aiid  Fine 
Art^,  pp.  31 1  jf.',  Kendall  in  Classical  Review,  XXV,  195-7.  For  in¬ 
teresting  exx.  from  the  papyri,  see  M.  and  M.  Voc.  sub  d^xapxdvw. 

II.  HEBREW  USAGE  OF  AND 

These  Hebrew  words,  the  common  originals  of  duiapxdvo)  and  d^apx^a  In  the 
Lxx,  have  etymologically  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  terms,  viz.,  “to 
miss  (the  mark) ,”  “  a  missing  (of  the  mark).”  The  verb  is  occasionally  used 
(in  Kal  and  Hiph.)  in  this  original  sense:  Job  5*®  Prov.  19^;  but  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  an  ethical  sense,  “to  sin”;  occasionally  against  man:  Gen.  42^2 
I  Sam.  19^-  ®,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  expressly  or  by  implica¬ 
tion,  against  God:  Gen.  20®  Ex.  32®®  Eccl.  7®°  etfreq.  Of  the  modified  senses 
of  the  various  conjugations  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  nouns  are 
always  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  signifying: 

1.  An  act  of  sin:  (a)  proprie:  Deut.  21®®  Ps.  51®  Mic.  6^  Hos.  4*  etfreq.; 
possibly  in  i  Ki.  8®®  2  Chr.  6®®  Ezek.  18®®  Ps.  51®  in  the  sense  of  “the 
committing  of  sin”;  but  cf.  Ezek.  i8®^  ®®,  which  seem  to  show  that  even  re¬ 
pentance  was  thought  of  as  the  turning  from  deeds  committed  or  which 
might  be  committed  rather  than  expressly  as  the  abandonment  of  a  course 
of  action  in  progress,  (b)  With  special  reference  to  responsibility  and  con¬ 
sequent  guilt:  Deut.  15®  241®.  Gen.  18®®  Nu.  16®®;  (c)  With  special 
reference  to  the  penalty  or  consequence  of  sin:  Lev.  20®°  241®  Isa.  53^® 
Zech.  14'®. 

2.  (N“.on  not  so  used.)  A  sin  offering:  Lev.  7®^  2  Chr.  29®^-  ®®-  ®^. 

III.  USAGE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

In  the  Lxx  (can.  bks.)  dpiapxdvw  is  found  about  170  times,  being  in  all 
but  21  of  these  a  translation  of  nan  in  one  or  another  of  its  conjugations. 
Its  meaning  is  practically  identical  with  the  usual  ethical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  original;  that  the  latter  is  often  translated  also  by  dSixstv  only  em¬ 
phasises  the  fact  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  word  in  the  minds  of  the 
Lxx. 
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Of  the  nearly  500  instances  of  in  the  Lxx  about  four-fifths  are 

translations  of  Nan  or  nx-on,  and  the  word  has  the  same  variety  of  mean¬ 
ing  as  the  Hebrew  terms,  except  that  a  sin  offering  is  expressed  by 
xspl  a'X7.gxh<;  or  xh  -jcspl  a-.xo^gxlocq,  the  word  d^apxfa  therefore  retaining 
its  usual  meaning,  “sin.”  See  Lev.  92.  3.  7,  10.  15.  22,  g^c. 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

The  usage  of  the  Apocr.  is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Lxx  (can. 
bks.).  The  words  are  always  ethical.  dpiapTdva)  is  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  sin  against  God  (i  Esd.  6‘s  Jdth.  520  2  Mac.  7*8),  or  in 
his  sight  (Susan.  23),  sometimes  against  men  (Sir.  72  Ep.  Jer.  14),  and 
occasionally  against  one’s  own  soul  (Sir.  ig*,  cf.  Tob.  12^0)]  yet  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  thought  of  as  related  to  God  as  the  supreme  power  whose  authority  it 
contravenes  and  who  will  punish  it. 

’Ajxapxfa  is  used  most  frequently  of  deeds  of  sin,  commonly  In  the  plural 
(Tob.  32.  s  Sir.  etc.),  sometimes  in  the  singular  in  the  same  sense  (Tob. 

421)  or  qualitatively  (Sir.  10^2  occasionally  collectively  (Tob.  12® 
I  Esd.  78).  In  a  few  passages  it  means  “  the  doing  of  sin,”  rather  than 
the  deed,  Sir.  8®  212,  but  esp.  252^  46^.  It  apparently  does  not  occur  in 
the  sense  of  “  sinfulness.” 

Under  the  influence  of  the  developing  legalism  of  this  period  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  sin  among  the  Palestinians  in  general  tended  to  become  legalistic, 
and  sin  to  be  regarded  as  the  violation  of  commandments  (Tob.  31-®  4® 
Jub.  1524  2i<-22,  chap.  50;  Toy,  Jitdaisjn  and  Christianity,  pp.  205^.;  Bous. 
P.el.  d.  Jud^,  pp.  145  Ch.AP.,  II  9). 

Atonement  for  sins  is  thought  of  as  achieved  by  sacrifice  (Jub.  62  34^8)^ 
or  by  compensatory,  meritorious  deeds,  especially  almsgiving  (Tob.  49-11 
128.  6).  Of  attempt  to  define  in  more  explicit  ethical  terms  what  it  is  that 
makes  sin  sinful  there  is  little  trace. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  in  this  period  an  effort,  of  which  there 
is  little  trace  in  O.  T.,  to  discover  the  origin  of  sin.  Among  the  Palestinians 
there  arises  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  impulse.  According  to  Ryssel,  quoted 
in  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.-,  pp.  462  /.,  it  is  to  be  found  as  early  as  Sir.  (2111  0; 
clearly  in  4  Esd.  (32011.  430  743.  92  353  1434)^  the  Pirke  Aboth  (IV  i)  and 
then  frequently  in  the  rabbinic  literature.  As  interpreted,  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly,  by  Porter  (“The  Yejer  Hara”  in  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies  by 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  University,  pp.  93-1  ii)  and  Bous.  {op.  cit., 
p.  465)  this  impulse  has  its  seat  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  body  of  men.  The 
Palestinians  never  found  the  seat  of  moral  evil  in  matter.  Philo,  affected 
by  Greek  thought,  especially  by  Plato,  wavers  in  his  opinion,  sometimes 
seeming  to  find  the  cause  of  sin  in  the  materiality  of  the  body,  sometimes 
tracing  it  to  the  work  of  demons  in  the  creation  of  man,  sometimes  to  man’s 
free  choice  of  pleasure.  Adam  and  Eve  were  originally  morally  indifferent, 
as  is  every  infant  of  their  posterity,  but  made  choice  of  evil.  The  indi- 
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vidual  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  tempted  to  sin  by  his  body  but  able  to 
choose  the  life  of  the  spirit.  See  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria,  pp.  242/. 
A  noteworthy  element  of  Philo’s  doctrine  is  that  intention  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  fulfilment,  yet  does  not  become  guilty  until  it  is  fulfilled 
{Quod.  del.  pot.  96-99  [26]).  See  B55F.  p.  163.  Sir.  once  traces  the 
sin  of  the  race  to  Eve  (252<),  and  2  Bar.  once  intimates  the  same  (47^), 
but  the  common  doctrine  of  2  Bar.  (172  54^5,  etc.)  and  of  4  Esd. 
(321  430  yiuff.)  is  that  the  sin  of  men  began  with  Adam,  and  that  death  is 
its  consequence,  yet  this  is  not  conceived  of  as  excluding  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  individual  (2  Bar.  54^^-  The  connection  which  the  Ethi- 
opic  Enoch  finds  between  the  sin  of  men  and  that  of  the  fallen  angels  is  an 
exceptional  view.  The  transmutation  of  the  serpent  of  Gen.,  chap.  3, 
into  Satan  and  the  tracing  of  the  beginnings  of  human  sin  to  the  devil 
begin  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  (Wisd.  Sol.  2^*). 
On  the  whole  subject  see  the  full  and  informing  discussion  in  Bous.,  op.  cit., 
PP-  459-70- 

V.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

In  N.  T.  both  verb  and  noun  are  used  in  the  ethical  sense  only.  The 
influence  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  still  in  some  cases  clearly,  probably  always  in  fact,  in  the  background  of 
the  conception  the  idea  of  a  standard  to  which  action  ought  to  but  does  not 
conform.  The  standard  is  usually  conceived  of  as  set  by  God  (Rom.  323; 
cj.  123-32,  esp.  *2),  rarely  by  the  civil  power  (Acts  258). 

The  nouns  aixy.p'zloc  and  a;j.(5:pTTQ9.a  are  also  always  ethical. 
which  occurs  only  in  Mk.  328.  29  Rom.  325  i  Cor.  6^^  [2  Pet.  i®],  is  always, 
in  accordance  with  its  termination,  an  act  of  sin.  a^LGtgziy,  which  occurs 
much  more  frequently,  is  never  used  in  its  strictly  abstract  sense,  “sinful¬ 
ness,”  but,  formally  defined,  has  two  usages: 

I.  The  committing  of  sin,  the  doing  of  that  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  equivalent  to  xb  dpt,apx5:v£tv,  peccatio,  as  distinguished 
from  peccatum:  Rom.  61 :  lxttJ.£V(i)tJL£v  x-n  ^[X7.gxiq.\  see  also  Rom.  512.  13.  20.  21 
52.  6b.  13.  14.  16.  17,  18,  20.  22.  23  ( ?) j  most  of  tho  mstancos  in  chap.  7;  82-  3a,  o 
I  Cor.  1533  2  Cor.  52*^  Gal.  2^2  Jn.  8'®  16®  Heb.  423.  The  word  is  never 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  or  Acts,  and  is  mainly  confined 
to  Paul  and  John.  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  personified,  or  semi- 
personified,  being  spoken  of  as  one  would  speak  of  a  person  a  demon  or 
Satan  (see,  e.  g.,  Rom.  6^2:  p.-?;  ouv  ^aat).£uix(i>  -f)  d^xapx^a  Iv  x^  evTQxw  u'^div 
ortopLaxc  .  .  .  p-YjSs  xacpiaxdvsxs  xd  [iBkr)  u^wv  .  .  .  xf)  aEiapxtqc),  or  as  a  force 
having  existence  independent  of  the  sinner;*  see  esp.  Rom.  522.  »  7s.  20. 

*The  opinion  of  Dib.Gii-/.  pp.  114-124,  that  Paul  sometimes  not  simply  rhetorically 
personifies  but  actually  personalises  sin,. thinking  of  it  as  a  demon,  is  scarcely  justified  by 
the  evidence.  Dib.  himself  holds  that  he  more  frequently  uses  the  word  in  a  non- personalised 
sense,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to  draw  with  certainty  the  line  between  image  and 
actuality. 
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Rom.  51*-”  shows  that  Paul  applied  the  term  both  to  the  violation  of 
known  law  (  cf.  Rom.  )  and  to  conduct  of  the  same  character  produced, 
where  there  was  no  law,  under  the  impelling  influence  of  the  hereditary 
tendency  derived  from  Adam.  To  the  former  only  Paul  apparently  applies 
such  terms  as  xaptixTwtJLa  and  xapd^acrtq  (see  Rom.  Gal.  3“);  cf.  the 
discriminating  discussion  by  E.  P.  Gould,  “Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Sin,”  in 
Baptist  Review,  1880,  pp.  216—235. 

2.  Sin  committed,  the  deed  as  distinguished  from  the  doing  of  it — pec- 
catum. 

(a)  Generically,  when  no  reference  is  had  to  specific  forms  of  sin:  Mt.  i“: 

fftficcC  Tbv  Xacv  a’JTOu  dxb  twv  duLapTtwv  auTwv.  Mk.  2^\  dcpcsvxaf  aou  al 

d'ii.apTfat.  This  is  the  use  in  all  the  instances  in  the  synoptic  gospels  except 
Mt.  1231.  So  also  in  Jn.  ?)-  <6  1522.  24  20*3  Acts  23«  (and  always 

in  Acts  except  7*0)  Rom.  4^.  »  10  1127  j  Cor.  153.  i?  2  Cor.  Heb.  i3, 

and  generally  in  this  epistle;  i  Jn.  i®,  and  generally  in  this  epistle.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense,  in  the  singular  and  without  the  article,  qualitatively 
(meaning,  however,  not  sinfulness,  but  having  the  quality  of  sin)  in  Rom. 
1423  I  Jn.  5”  Jas.  412. 

(b)  Specifically,  when  reference  is  had  to  a  particular  deed  or  a  particular 
kind  of  sinful  deed:  Mt.  12*1:  xdaa  d^Aap^fa  xal  ^XaayK^pLta  djpsO-^jasTat  Tot? 
dvOpflixotq,  •?)  Se  Tou  xv;6pt,aTo<;  ^Xaa9Y3[ji.ta  oux  d9-0T]GSTczt.  See  also  Acts  7««. 

(c)  Collectively,  the  singular  for  the  plural:  Jn.  t3e  6  d;xvb(;  tou 
Geou  6  atpwv  tyjv  d^xapTtav  tou  xoapiou.  See  also  Rom.  3®-  *®. 

(d)  By  metonymy,  for  a  sin-bearer:  2  Cor.  521 :  t^v  yvdvTa  dpiapTfav 
Dxep  -^pLwv  d;xapTfav  IxofiQjcV. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  between  i  and  2,  having  reference  to 
a  difference  not  in  content  but  only  in  point  of  view,  may  easily  reach  a 
vanishing  point.  Thus  the  context  of  i  Jn.  3®  shows  that  “to  take  away 
sins”  means  to  cause  them  to  cease  to  be  done;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
doing  of  sin  that  is  to  cease,  but  the  writer  has  in  thought  objectified  the 
deeds  and  spoken  of  them  as  things  to  be  removed.  So  also  in  Jn.  8®*,  to 
“die  in  your  sins,”  is  probably  synonymous  with  to  “die  in  your  sin,” 
in  the  meaning  in  both  cases  being  to  die  while  still  sinning,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  plural  phrase  means  to  “die  in  the  condemnation  caused 
by  your  sins.”  Cf.  also  Rom.  6^°  75,  and  the  exx.  cited  under  n:^n,  i  (a). 

As  concerns  the  material  content  of  dixczpTta,  there  was  evidently  room 
for  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  used  the  term.  Unlike 
such  words  as  xopvefa,  xXoxiq,  and  96V09,  which  in  themselves  describe 
the  external  character  of  the  deeds  to  which  they  refer,  and  906vo(;  and 
6?y*q,  which  describe  an  inward  disposition,  apioipT^a  by  etymology  and 
usage  describes  the  acts  denoted  simply  as  failing  to  conform  to  a  standard 
(implied  to  be  right),  and  among  Jews  and  Christians  conceived  to  be  set 
by  God.  One’s  conception  of  the  standard  set  by  God  would  therefore 
determine  to  what  things  the  term  d'xapT^a  would  be  applied. 
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In  the  type  of  Pharisaism  which  finds  expression  in  Jub.,  and  which 
is  reflected  in  the  gospels  and  in  the  controversial  letters  of  Paul,  we  find 
a  distinctly  legalistic  conception  of  sin.  Basing  the  teaching  on  law  and 
making  much  of  its  specific  and  especially  its  more  external  commands, 
literally  interpreted,  it  tended  to  emphasise  the  external.  This  tendency 
Jesus  opposed  (see  esp.  Mt.,  chaps.  5,  6),  yet  not  to  the  extent  of  mak¬ 
ing  righteousness  and  sin  matters  wholly  of  disposition  or  intention  (c/. 
above  on  Philo).  He  included  both  external  and  internal  acts  under 
the  category  of  sins  (see  esp.  Mk.  7^1),  and  demanded  deeds  as  well  as  dis¬ 
position  (Mt.  72<-»7).  He  did  not  find  his  standard  of  what  was  right  and 
wrong  in  the  statutes  of  the  law,  but  in  some  more  ultimate  criterion. 
Yet  he  does  not  expressly  state  any  single  principle  of  sin  to  which  all  sins 
may  be  reduced.  We  may  roughly  classify  the  acts  and  dispositions  which 
he  reproved  and  evidently  included  under  the  term  sin  as  (a)  sins  of  the 
flesh  and  the  sensual  mind :  fornication,  adultery,  encouragement  of  sensual 
thought,  (b)  Sins  of  conduct  or  attitude  towards  other  men;  theft,  covet¬ 
ousness,  hatred,  lack  of  compassion,  unwillingness  to  forgive,  (c)  Atti¬ 
tude  towards  truth:  refusal  to  accept  truth  when  it  is  presented,  captious 
demand  for  evidence,  hypocrisy,  and  profession  without  deeds,  (d)  Atti¬ 
tude  towards  God:  ingratitude,  unwillingness  to  trust  him. 

Remembering  that  Jesus  summed  up  all  righteous  action  under  the 
single  term  “love,”  and  observing  that  in  all  the  things  which  he  calls  sin 
there  is  an  element  of  selfishness,  in  the  sense  of  grasping  things  for  one's 
self  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others,  or  excessive  self-assertion,  this  may 
be  understood  to  be  the  characteristic  quality  of  sin,  viz.,  isolation  of  one’s 
self  from  the  world  in  which  one  lives,  refusal  to  live  in  reciprocally  bene¬ 
ficial  relations  to  the  community  of  which  one  is  an  integral  part.  But 
Jesus  does  not  himself  explicitly  state  the  matter  thus.  So  far  as  the 
gospels  report,  he  seems  rather  immediately  to  have  recognised  certain 
acts  as  sin  and  to  have  assumed  that  his  hearers’  consciences  would  give 
concurrent  judgment. 

In  his  writings  the  apostle  Paul  emphasised  the  internal,  yet  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  external.  Under  the  conception  of  sin  he  included  outward 
acts  and  inward  thoughts  and  feelings:  on  the  one  side  murder,  fornication, 
drunkenness,  and  on  the  other  envy,  malice,  jealousies,  wraths,  etc. 

In  Rom.,  chap.  7,  he  seems  to  indicate  that  while  he  was  yet  a  Pharisee 
there  was  the  beginning  of  the  perception  that  the  law  extended  its  dominion 
to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  outward  deeds,  and  that  wrong  feelings  as  well 
as  wrong  outward  acts  were  sin.  The  commandment  “Thou  shalt  not 
covet,”  which  in  his  Pharisaic  days  brought  dormant  sin  to  life  was  a 
prohibition  not  of  action  but  of  desire.  Yet  the  clear  perception  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  law  and  the  transfer  of  emphasis  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  both  of  righteousness  and  sin  from  the  external  deeds  to  the  internal 
attitudes  of  heart  and  the  principle  of  love  apparently  came  only  with  his 
conversion. 
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Yet  he  nowhere  clearly  indicates  that  even  after  his  conversion  he  worked 
out  for  the  generic  idea  of  sin  a  definition  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
found  for  righteousness  in  the  idea  of  love.  For  while  in  Rom.  he 
finds  the  ground  of  divine  condemnation  of  sin  in  the  suppression  of  truth 
possessed,  yet  this  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  sin,  but 
as  the  basis  of  guilt.  Jas.  4'^  similarly  makes  conduct  not  in  accordance 
with  one’s  knowledge  of  good  to  be  sin,  but  does  not  affirm  the  converse, 
and  hence  does  not  thereby  define  sin. 

The  gospel  of  John  takes  fundamentally  the  same  position  as  the  synop- 
tists  and  Paul.  Instead  of  defining  sin,  it  assumes  that  its  character  is 
known,  and  puts  especial  emphasis  on  rejection  of  the  light,  especially  as 
manifested  in  failure  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  finds  in  such  rejection  the 
ground  of  the  divine  judgment  (3>9  9^^  15”  16®). 

The  statement  of  i  Jn.  3*  must  be  understood  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  part  of  the  author’s  polemic  against  the  Antinomians,  who  justified  their 
unrighteousness  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  under  law;  yet,  in  view 
of  the  whole  character  of  the  letter,  the  law  here  referred  to  must  be  un¬ 
derstood,  not  in  the  legalistic  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  denoting  the  divine 
will  in  general. 

Of  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  relation  of  its  origin  to  personal  responsibility, 
there  is  no  direct  discussion  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  passages  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  Jesus’  thought  on  the 
subject.  These  gospels  record  him  as  speaking  of  Satan  or  the  devil  as 
tempting  men  to  sin  (Mk.  Mt.  13“'  and  of  men  as  exerting  a  like 
influence  on  one  another  (Mk.  8”).  He  speaks  of  physical  conditions 
also  as  being  the  occasion  of  sin.  But  he  never  ascribes  to  any  of  these 
influences  compelling  power.  Indeed,  in  Mk.  discussing  the  question 
of  what  defiles  a  man  morally,  he  expressly  finds  the  cause  of  sin,  both 
internal  and  external  in  the  man  himself,  the  heart.  It  is  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  note  that  he  does  not  say  either  that  outward  acts  prove  the  heart 
(that  is,  as  the  context  shows,  the  inner  self,  which  is  the  source  of  action) 
to  be  sinful,  as  if  its  character  were  already  fixed  {e.  g.,  by  heredity)  and 
could  only  manifest  itself,  or  that  inward  conditions  determine  the  out¬ 
ward,  but  that  from  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  and  that  these  defile 
the  man.  He  thus  makes  the  man  the  generator  of  his  own  character  and 
deeds.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  heredity  or  of  physical  forces 
as  related  to  sin,  they  were  not,  according  to  this  passage,  the  causes  of  it. 

Paul,  agreeing  in  large  measure  with  4  Esd.  and  2  Bar.,  makes  sin  a 
racial  matter,  beginning  with  Adam,  and  passing  down  to  his  descendants, 
both  before  and  after  the  coming  of  law,  not  being  imputed,  however, 
where  there  is  no  law  (Rom.  5^®*^ ).  In  the  individual,  also,  sin  has  its 
two  stages  corresponding  to  the  two  stages  of  the  experience  of  the  race 
(after  Adam).  It  is  first  a  dormant  force  (presumably  hereditary  and 
from  Adam),  then  on  the  coming  of  the  commandment  becomes  an  active 
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force  and  an  actual  practice  (Rom.  7*'^®),  as  in  the  race  it  issued  in  trans¬ 
gression  (Gal.  3^»)-  In  his  representation  of  responsibility  for  sin  the 
apostle  is  apparently  not  quite  uniform.  Consistent  in  his  view  that 
there  is  guilt  only  where  law  is,  he  seems  in  Rom.  5“-  “  to  imply  that  it 
exists  only  where  there  is  explicit  published  law,  but  in  clearly  holds 

that  suppression  of  truth,  violation  of  law,  however  revealed,  involves 
guilt.  So,  also,  death  is  in  Rom.  5^’*  traced,  not  to  the  sin  which  being 
against  law  is  imputed,  but  to  the  primal  sin  of  Adam,  shared  by  his  de¬ 
scendants,  but  not  imputed  to  the  individual  descendant  who  was  not 
under  law.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Rom.  its  cause  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
scious  disobedience  of  known  commandments.  Personal  responsibility  is 
even  more  explicitly  set  forth  without  reference  to  heredity  in  2®,  the 
basis  of  condemnation  being,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  the  suppression  of 
truth  and  action  contrary  to  it. 

In  this  conception  of  sin  as  a  force  dormant  in  the  individual  until  the 
coming  of  the  commandment  (Rom.  7**‘*),  the  thought  of  the  apostle  ap¬ 
proximates  the  rabbinic  idea  of  the  evil  impulse  {ye^er  hard).  Yet  the 
Pauline  dyiapT^a  differs  from  the  yeqer  hara  in  that  the  latter  designates 
not  the  doing  of  sin,  but  a  force  operative  in  the  conscious  life  and  impelling 
one  to  evil  conduct,  while  with  Paul  d[jiapTfa  is  primarily  the  doing  of  sin, 
and  when  used  by  metonymy  denotes  the  impulse,  tendency,  or  habit  which 
is  dormant  till  roused  to  life  by  the  commandment.  Nor  is  sin  identified 
with  the  yeqer  hara  in  Jas.  where  if  extOu^fa  denotes  the  evil  impulse  it 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  sin,  being  made  the  cause  of  it. 

The  fourth  gospel,  like  the  synoptists,  connects  sin  with  the  devil;  but 
as  clearly  insists  upon  personal  responsibility,  and  finds  the  ground  of  con¬ 
demnation,  which  is  death,  in  resistance  to  light  possessed.-  See  above, 
p.  442. 

Similar  is  the  doctrine  of  James  except  that  the  evil  impulse,  ext6u[jita, 
furnishes  the  force  that  tends  to  sin.  But  the  fatalistic  view  is  expressly 
rejected,  personal  responsibility  affirmed  and  grounded  in  the  possession 
of  knowledge  of  the  good.  As  in  other  N.  T.  writers  death  is  the  penalty 
of  sin.  See  Jas. 

In  all  these  writers,  therefore,  sin  is  non-conformity  to  the  divine  stand¬ 
ard  of  character  and  conduct,  and,  whatever  the  influence  contributing  to 
it,  involves  individual  guilt,  whenever  its  non-conformity  to  the  standard 
of  right  is  perceived  by  the  wrong-doer. 

XIV.  NOMOS. 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

N6pL0(;  (from  veixw)  means  properly  “that  which  is  distributed,  appor¬ 
tioned,  appointed.’^  From  this  primary  meaning  to  the  meaning  which 
it  came  later  to  have,  “law”  very  much  in  the  present,  technical  sense  of 
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the  English  word,  “statute,”  “ordinance,”  or  “a  body  or  code  of  statutes,” 
the  development  of  v6[xoc;  has  not  as  yet  been  traced  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  exactness  to  make  assured  statements  possible.  The  lexicons  are  all 
deficient  at  this  point.  The  following  outline,  however,  is  believed  to  give 
an  approximately  correct  representation  of  classical  usage.  The  word  first 
appears  in  Greek  literature  in  Hesiod.  From  Hesiod  down  to  N.  T.  times 
at  least,  the  general  idea  underlying  all  its  uses  in  extant  non-biblical  lit¬ 
erature  seems  to  be  that  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  or  will  of  one  mind 
or  group  of  minds  intended  or  tending  to  control  the  thought  or  action  of 
others.  Where  it  first  appears  in  Hesiod,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  defined 
as  an  established  way  of  doing  things  which  seems  imposed  upon  men  or 
animals  by  some  necessity  outside  of  themselves,  this  necessity  being  in 
most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  referred  to  the  will  of  the  gods  (Hes.  Theog.  66,  417; 
Op.  276,  388).  It  is  distinguished  from  Btxif],  on  the  one  hand,  in  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  moral — in  fact,  vo^jLoq  may  be  quite  opposed  to  BfxTj, 
Hes.  Op.  276 — and,  on  the  other,  from  probably  by  the  greater 

fixity  and  necessity  attaching  to  it.  In  later  authors  two  distinguishable 
senses  appear.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  found  a  laxer  usage,  sometimes 
closely  approaching,  though  probably  never  quite  arriving  at,  the  mean¬ 
ing  “custom,  convention.”  See  Find.  Isth.  2.  55;  Find.  ap.  Hdt.  3”;  Hdt. 
439;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  I  32  (1094  b^«)-  On  the  other  hand,  it  means  what 
we  most  commonly  mean  by  “law,”  i.e.,  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
authority.  In  this  general  sense : 

1.  It  may  refer  to  a  single  rule,  the  authority  issuing  it  and  enforcing 
it  (a)  being  conceived  of  as  divine  (c/.  ^sch.  Etim.  448;  Soph.  Track.  1177; 
in  the  plur.  Soph.  Ant.  453);  or  (b)  conceived  to  be  of  human  origin  (Find. 
Nem.  lo^i).  In  the  plural  the  word  is  used  of  a  collection  or  code  of  laws, 
obtaining  in  a  state  (Aristot.  Rhet.  2^3  [1398  b^^  ]);  so  especially  of  Solon's 
laws  at  Athens;  Draco's  laws  were  called  by  the  older  name,  Ospnaxst;. 

2.  In  the  singular  collectively,  it  may  denote  a  written  civil  code,  v6[io(; 

or  a  body  of  unwritten  principles,  xoivdg,  equivalent  to  ofxatov, 

the  principles  being  chiefly  ethical  and  common  to  all  men:  Aristot. 
Rhet.  I  io2  (1368  b^^  )  Rhet.  ad  Alex,  i  (2)  (1421  b,*«*f  ).  According  to 
L.  V.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Griechen,  p.  202,  the  sharp  distinction  of 
sGt;  “customs,”  from  vo^io?  “law,”  does  not  appear  until  post-classical 
times,  e.  g.,  Folyb.  6.  47k  96at(;  is  at  times  distinguished  from  (Flato, 
Prot.  337D:  “For  by  nature  like  is  akin  to  like,  whereas  law  is  the  tyrant 
of  mankind,  and  often  compels  us  to  do  many  things  that  are  against 
nature”;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  I  32  [1094  b^®]);  at  other  times  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  'v6[koq,  e.  g.,  by  the  Stoics.  But  the  term  vo^ot;  96as6)<;  did  not, 
either  in  the  Stoics’  usage  (cf.  F.  C.  French,  The  Concept  of  Law  in  Ethics, 
chap.  I,  §  4,  pp.  6  Jf.)  or  in  that  of  other  writers  (e.  g.,  Flato,  Tim.  83E, 
where  it  probably  means  simply  “demands  of  nature”)  mean  to  the  ancient 
mind  what  “law  of  nature”  means  in  modern  scientific  terminology,  a 
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formula  expressing  the  observed  regular  recurrence  of  an  event  or  a  sequence 
of  events  in  nature.  The  meaning,  “musical  mode  or  strain,”  “a  kind  of 
ode,”  in  which  vojxoc;  is  also  found,  is  easily  derivable  from  the  etymological 
ground  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  application  of  this 
meaning  to  music.  It  seems  never  to  have  had  any  appreciable  influence 
upon  v6;jt,o<;  meaning  “law.” 

II.  HEBREW  USAGE  OF  nn;n. 

n-nn  {cf.  nnin,  “to  point  out  the  way”)  means  primarily  “direction” 
given  to  another.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  0.  T.,  signifying; 

1.  Direction,  instruction  concerning  a  specific  matter,  such  as  offerings, 
etc.,  (a)  an  oral  direction  or  decision,  as  of  priest  or  judge:  Deut.  17^* 
Jer.  18^*  {cf.  Mic.  3”,  and  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  230,  in  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools),  (b)  A  formulated  rule  or  statute,  concerning  a  specific 
matter:  Lev.  6®;  “This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering.”  See  also  Ex.  i2<® 
Lev.  147  Nu.  52",  etfreq.  in  Lev.  and  Nu.  In  2  Ki.  17®,  quite  exceptionally 
in  the  sense  “custom,”  “manner.” 

2.  Ethical  and  religious  instruction:  (a)  In  general,  the  instruction  or 
advice  of  parent,  prophet,  or  sage:  Prov.  6®®;  “My  son,  keep  the  command¬ 
ment  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.”  See  also 
Ps.  781  Prov.  4®  I3^h  (b)  Specifically  the  will  of  God  announced  by  a 
prophet;  reference  being  had  not  to  a  code  or  definitely  formulated  body 
of  statutes,  but  to  the  will  of  God  in  general,  as  defined  by  the  context. 
Hence,  the  revealed  will  of  God;  Mic.  4®;  “For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  Yahweh  from  Jerusalem.”  See  also  Ex.  13* 
i6<.  *8  Ps.  40®  (®)  Zech.  7“  Isa.  2®  5®^  42^*,  etc.  Jer.  6^®  Lam.  2®. 

3.  A  definitely  formulated  body  of  statutes,  or  ordinances,  whether 
ethical,  religious,  or  civil,  but  in  general  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  law,  conceived  of  as  divinely  authorised; 
(a)  The  substance  and  content  of  such  law;  used  especially  of  the  law  of 
Moses  in  whole  or  in  part;  Deut.  i®  (and  elsewhere  in  Deut.),  of  the  body  of 
ethical  and  religious  instructions,  contained  in  that  book;  Ex.  24^®,  the  law 
written  on  tables  of  stone;  Josh.  8®^  2  Ki.  14*  23®®,  the  law  of  Moses; 
I  Chr.  221®  Ps.  78®*  *®  Dan.  9^°,  et  freq.  (b)  The  book  containing  the  law: 
Neh.  8®*  *.  In  i  Ki.  2®  2  Chr.  231®,  also,  the  reference  is  in  a  sense  to 
the  book,  but  still  to  its  content,  its  requirements,  not  to  the  material 
book — and  these  passages  therefore  belong  under  (a)  rather  than  here. 

III.  USAGE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

N6tio(;,  used  by  the  Lxx  by  far  most  frequently  for  nnin,  but  also 
occasionally  for  nj?n.  pn.  nn,  etc.,  differs  very  slightly  in  force  and  usage 
from  nnin,  chiefly  in  that  it  is  employed  somewhat  more  frequently  of 
a  specific  statute,  and  occasionally  as  the  translation  of  rvi  for  the  civil 
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law  of  a  heathen  nation  or  the  royal  decree  of  a  heathen  king:  Ezr. 
v6pLov  TroO  Dsou  xal  v6;jlov  tou  ^aaiXio)?.  Esth.  i‘»,  /.axa  tou?  v6;xoU(;  MiqSwv 
xal  riepadiv.  Esth.  6  v6iJL0(;  6  uxb  'rou 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

Nbjxo?  in  the  Apocr.  and  Pseudepig.  differs  from  nmn  in  the  Hebrew^ 
and  v6pLo?  in  the  Lxx,  chiefly  in  that  on  the  one  side  the  meaning  “direc¬ 
tion,”  “instruction,”  is  disappearing,  the  word  tending  to  denote  more 
constantly  a  definitely  formulated  statute  or  code,  and  on  the  other  in  that 
this  latter  conception  is  in  the  process  of  being  generalised  into  that  of 
law  in  the  abstract,  i.  e.,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  particular  form 
of  its  expression.  Usage  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  A  formulated  statute  or  decree,  whether  ethical,  religious,  or  civil. 

I  Mac.  2^2^  v6(jlov  ttou  10®^:  xcpcUsaOwaav  xoli;  v6[xotq  autuv. 

13*  Wisd.  9®:  Iv  auviast  xpiasw?  xal  v6;xou.  2  Mac.  2”  3^,  etc.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  2  Mac.  that  it  commonly  uses  the  term  v6p.oi 
(pi.)  to  denote  that  body  of  statutes  and  instruction  which  elsewhere  in 
0.  T.  and  N.  T.  is  usually  called  vopiof;  (sing.). 

2.  Ethical  and  religious  instruction.  This  sense,  so  frequently  expressed 
by  '“imn,  is  rarely  expressed  by  v6pL0(;  in  the  Apocr.  In  Sir.  44*9: 
“Abraham  kept  the  law  of  the  Most  High,”  “  law  ”  means  in  general  “will,” 
unless  the  passage  involves  an  anachronism  or  the  conception  (found  in  the 
later  Jewish  writings)  of  the  law  as  antedating  Moses.  In  Wisd.  6^®  vbaoi 
apparently  means  “precepts”  or  “instructions”  of  Wisdom.  But  it  is 
evident  that  in  this  period  vbpLoq  is  surrendering  the  general  meaning 
“instruction”  and  coming  to  denote  something  more  formal  and  fixed. 

3.  A  formulated  body  of  statutes,  ordinances,  or  instructions.  Used 

with  reference  to:  (a)  The  law  of  Israel,  usually  spoken  of  as  “the  law  of 
Moses,”  the  “law  of  the  Most  High,”  or,  simply,  “the  law.”  (i)  The 
content  of  the  law,  usually  its  rules  and  precepts:  i  Esd.  i“,  Iv  xw  v6pt,(p 
xupiou.  Ixtxixaxxat  Iv  tw  v6;x(p.  8®  Tob.  i®  (S)  Wisd.  16*  Sir. 

prol.  {his)  2^®  9‘5  i  Mac.  s**  s*-  2  Mac.  1*  2*-  *  Ps.  Sol.  14^  et  freq.  In 

Sir.  it  is  sometimes  used  with  special  reference  to  the  ethical  contents 
of  the  law  in  distinction  from  its  ceremonial  prescriptions:  Sir.  35*: 
b  auvTTjpwv  vopiov  xXeovii:l:^£t.  32^®:  6  l!^T3X(i)v  vopiov  IpLxXTjaO'^^asTat  auxou.  See 
also  322®.  In  2  Mac.  21®  lo*®,  it  refers  especially  to  the  promises  of  the 
law.  (ii)  The  book  containing  the  law:  i  Esd,  9*9.  <oa,  sir.  prol.  ter. 
(b)  With  primary  reference  still  to  the  divine  law  given  to  Israel,  v6(j.oc; 
is  used  with  emphasis  upon  its  authoritative  character  as  law,  rather  than 
on  the  form  of  its  embodiment  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  thus  approximates 
the  conception  of  (divine)  law  as  such,  without  reference  to  the  specific 
form  in  which  it  has  been  expressed.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible,  especially 
by  reason  of  the  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  Apocrypha,  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  instances  that  belong  here  and  those 
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which  fall  under  3  a  (i).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
instances  in  Wisd.  and  Sir.  of  vo^xo?  without  the  article,  belong  here.  Wisd. 
2^^  6*  Sir.  1920:  ev  xdcrY)  Gro{p((?  ico^Tjac!;  v6tiou,  see  also  v.^^.  This  general 
sense  of  the  term  is  especially  char  when  with  descriptive  epithets  added 
it  is  used  qualitatively;  thus  in  Sir.  45^,  vo^ioq  xal  extaTTfjixiQc;,  “a  law 

of  life  and  knowledge.’^ 

4.  By  metonymy  vo^xoc;  denotes  a  force  or  custom  which,  being  put  forth 
IS  a  guide  of  action,  has  the  effect  of  law:  Wisd.  2“;  cf.  14^®. 

It  is  especially  important  to  observe  that  in  Heb.  and  v6iio<;  in  the 
Lxx  and  Apocr.  denote  law  in  the  imperative  sense;  it  is  the  address  of  one 
will  to  another  demanding  obedience.  It  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  usage 
or  custom.  It  is  not  the  formula  in  accordance  with  which  certain  things 
customarily  or  invariably  happen.  It  is  a  command,  instruction,  a  body 
of  teaching  or  demands  to  which  obedience  is  required.  Cf,  Classical 
Usage,  p.  444,  jin. 

V.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

In  N.  T.,  as  in  classical  writers,  O.  T.,  and  Apocr.,  v6tJ!.o<;  is  employed  in 
the  imperative,  not  in  the  declarative  sense.  It  is  not  the  formula  express¬ 
ing  a  general  fact,  but  a  principle,  or  statute,  or  body  of  instruction,  which 
calls  for  obedience.  Any  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  due  simply  to  a 
lax  use  of  the  word  as  the  equivalent  of  fpa^TQ  or  to  conscious  metonymy. 
The  conception  that  law  proceeds  from  God  so  pervades  N.  T.  that  the 
word  v6pL0(;  itself  conveys  the  thought  of  divine  law  unless  the  context 
gives  it  a  more  general  reference.  Especially  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
and  varied  use  of  the  term  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  controversial  writings, 
its  usage  is  much  more  complex  than  in  the  O.  T.  books. 

To  understand  its  development  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  points 
at  issue  in  the  controversy  in  which  Jesus  and,  even  more  explicitly,  Paul, 
were  involved  through  their  opposition  to  Pharisaic  ideas  of  righteousness 
and  law. 

The  common  reference  of  the  term  among  the  Jews  was,  of  course,  to  the 
legislative  system  ascribed  to  Moses.  This  was  par  eminence  h  vopLo?.  On 
the  basis  of  this  system  Pharisaism  had  erected  what  at  least  tended  to 
become  a  rigid  external  legalism,  according  to  which  God  demanded  obedi¬ 
ence  to  statutes,  and  approved  or  disapproved  men  according  as  they  ren¬ 
dered  or  failed  to  render  such  obedience.*  Ethical  principles  and  motives 
were  in  large  measure  lost  sight  of,  not  character,  but  deeds  of  obedience  to 
statutes,  counted  as  assets  in  the  counting-room  of  the  Great  Accountant. 

*  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognised  that  different  views  prevailed  among  Jewish,  and  even 
among  Pharisaic  thinkers,  as  is  illustrated,  «.  g.,  in  the  more  strenuous  legalism  of  the  book 
of  Jubilees,  and  the  more  liberal  views  of  the  almost  precisely  contemporary  Testament  cf 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  See  Ch.i4jP.  II  aQ4.  Besides  that  extreme  type  of  legalism  which 
Paul  opposed,  other  views  were  held  then  and  later,  some  of  them  closely  approximating  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  Paul’s  own  thought.  But  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  view  against 
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The  Gentile  did  not  obey,  he  did  not  even  know,  the  statutes  of  the  law;  he 
had  therefore  no  standing  before  God;  the  publican  did  not  conform  to  the 
statutes  as  Pharisaism  interpreted  them;  therefore  he  was  accursed.  This 
rigid  legalism  was  indeed  tempered  in  one  respect,  viz.,  by  the  ascription 
to  God  of  favouritism  towards  the  Jew  as  the  son  of  Abraham,  whose  cov¬ 
enant  relation  to  God  was  sealed  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,*  a  qualification 
however,  which  served  only  more  completely  to  de-ethicalise  the  law.  Over 
against  this  legalism  reached  by  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  statutes,  both 
Jesus  and  Paul  discover  in  the  law  certain  fundamental  ethical  principles, 
and  declare  that  in  them  the  law  consists,  and  that  by  the  subjection  of  the 
life  to  them  men  become  the  objects  of  divine  approval  (Mt.  7*^  22“ 
Gal.  6  ydp  vdpioc;  ev  evl  Rom.  13*:  b  ydp  dyaxwv  xov  ?xepov 

v6pLov  xexXfjpwxev.  There  thus  arises  a  purely  ethical  sense  of  the  word, 
representing  a  conception  of  law  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  held  by 
the  Pharisees. 

But  the  controversies  of  Paul  also  forced  him  to  meet  his  opponents  more 
nearly  on  their  own  ground  and  to  employ  the  word  “law”  with  yet  other 
shades  of  discrimination  of  meaning.  The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  God’s 
partiality  for  the  Jew  rested  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  according  to  which  God  had  made  certain  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  Instead  of  directly  controverting  the  Pharisaic  definition, 
which  the  legalistic  language  of  0.  T.  rendered  somewhat  difficult,  Paul 
at  times,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  takes  the  Pharisaic  opponent  on  his 
own  ground  and  attacks  his  conception  of  law  through  an  attack  upon  his 
notion  of  the  covenant.  Respecting  this  he  maintains  first  that  it  was  not 
legalistic,  but  ethical,  essentially  a  covenant  not  of  circumcision  and  with 
the  circumcised  seed  of  Abraham,  but  of  faith  and  with  those  that  entered 
into  relation  with  God  through  faith.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  in  Gal.  3«-«,  where  the  expression  “sons  of  Abraham”  is  practically 
equivalent  to  participators  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Again  he  con¬ 
tends  that  this  covenant  of  faith  was  not  set  aside  by  the  law  that  came  in 
through  Moses,  but  that  it  remained  in  force  through  the  whole  period  of 
the  law,  conditioning  the  law,  so  that,  whatever  function  the  law  had,  man’s 
relation  to  God  was  never  determined  by  law  alone  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  a  legalistic  system.  This  is  his  contention  in  Gal.  In  this  argument 

which  Paul  contended  was  very  influential  in  his  day,  and  it  is  in  any  case  that  with  which 
in  our  effort  to  understand  N.  T.  usage  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Cf.  Bous.  RcL  d.  Jud*, 
pp.  136-150,  esp.  p.  145:  “Was  wir  von  Hillel  und  Schammai  und  ihren  beiderseitigen  Schulen 
wissen,  das  stimmt  ganz  zu  deni  Bilde  das  wir  von  den  Schriftgelehrten  und  Pharisaern  zu 
machen  gewohnt  sind.” 

*  The  nature  of  the  position  which  Paul  was  combating  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  stress 
of  his  argument  in  Rom.,  chap.  2  (esp.  vv.»^-w),  is  against  the  thought  that  the  Jew,  just 
because  he  is  a  Jew,  possessed  of  the  law  and  circumcised,  is  secure  of  God’s  favour.  Only 
as  an  appendix  does  he  in  3*  in  answer  to  the  contention  of  him  who  might  set  up  the 
claim  of  sinlessness,  declare  that  there  is  in  fact  no  one  who  can  successfully!  make  such 
a  claim. 
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Paul  does  not  deny  but  rather  admits  that  the  law,  if  viewed  by  itself  and  in 
detachment  from  the  ethicalism  of  the  covenant  that  preceded  it  and  prop- 
erly  conditioned  it,  and  from  the  ethicalism  that  underlay  its  very  statutes 
themselves,  was  legalistic,  a  body  of  statutes  demanding  obedience  and 
denouncing  penalties  on  all  who  failed  fully  to  obey  them;  he  could  himself 
speak  of  the  law  in  this  sense  (Gal.  3“-  What  he  denied  was  that  the 
law  so  understood  was  ever  intended  to  constitute  the  whole  and  sole  basis 
on  which  man  stood  before  God  and  was  judged  by  him.  But  it  will  be 
evident  that  while  Paul’s  essential  view  remains  unchanged,  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  him  varies  not  only  according  as  he  is  view¬ 
ing  the  law  as  the  embodiment  of  ethical  principles  or  as  a  code  of  statutes, 
but  also  according  as,  while  bearing  in  mind  its  character  as  a  code  of 
statutes,  he  thinks  of  it  in  distinction  from  or  as  combined  with  and  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  ethicalism  of  the  covenant. 

If  now  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Paul  also  maintained  that  the  law  as  a 
system  of  statutes  ceased  to  be  in  force  when  Christ  came,  we  may  perhaps 
aid  ourselves  to  grasp  the  apostle’s  thought  by  the  following  diagram: 

Abraham  Moses  Christ 
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Let  ohed  represent  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  never  abrogated,  inter¬ 
preted  by  Paul  as  essentially  ethical  in  character  and  permanent.  Let 
klmn  represent  the  same  covenant  as  the  Pharisee  interpreted  it,  making 
it  the  basis  of  a  permanent  favouritism  of  God  towards  Israel.  Let  ef  and 
gh  together  represent  the  law  that  came  in  through  Moses;  ef  its  statutes, 
gh  its  underlying  ethical  principles.  The  statutes  according  to  Paul  are 
in  force  from  Moses  to  Christ;  the  ethical  principles  are  of  permanent 
validity.  Cf.  also  Mt.  51*.  But  it  is  not  always  pertinent  to  make  these 
distinctions. 

If,  then,  Paul  is  speaking  in  simple,  historical  fashion  without  reference 
to  the  controversies  that  had  gathered  around  the  term  “law”  and  compelled 
29 
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discrimination  between  its  different  phases  and  aspects,  or  if  in  the  midst 
of  such  controversy  he  desires  to  speak  of  that  objective  thing  which  both 
he  and  his  opponents  had  in  mind,  however  much  they  differed  in  their 
interpretation  of  its  significance,  then  he  ignores  all  the  distinctions  indi¬ 
cated  by  ef  and  gh  or  the  relation  of  these  to  be  or  Im,  and  means  by  the 
law  simply  the  system  that  came  in  through  Moses.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  in  Rom.  2-®,  iy.'cou  v6[jlou.  So  also  in  Rom.  2**,  8aot  ev 

v6'jjLtj)  T^;jLapTov,  except  that  he  is  here  speaking  qualitatively  of  such  a 
system  as  that  of  Moses,  a  concrete  objection  expressive  of  the  will  of  God 
as  such. 

But  Rom.  2*’*-**  shows  clearly  that  alongside  of  this  conception  of  law 
Paul  held  also  another  which  differed  from  this  precisely  in  that  it  lacked 
the  idea  of  expression  in  a  concrete  objective  system.  The  teaching  of  this 
passage  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Paul’s  conception 
of  law  and  his  use  of  the  term.  In  v.‘2  Paul  classifies  sinful  men  (those  pre¬ 
viously  described  in  v.*  as  ol  iptdi'aq  y.al  dxstOoOvre^;  rfj  (iXr}ds{Qc 
zsiOoptevoi  Be  'ifj  dBiY.iqt  and  in  v.®  as  ol  xaTspYa^opievoi  xb  xaxov),  into 
two  classes,  baoi  dvopLoii;  i^piapTov  and  oaot  Iv  vdpLO)  i^piapTOv.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  there  is  a  sense  of  the  word  “law”  which  represents  some¬ 
thing  that  not  all  men  possess,  and  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  this  is 
law  such  as  the  Jew  possessed,  law  definitely  promulgated  in  concrete 
objective  form.  But  vd<  affirms  that  all  in  fact  possess  law,  that  those 
v/ho  are  without  law,  vopiov  pi-?)  exovxeg,  are  in  truth  a  law  to  themselves; 
i.  c.,  possess  a  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  though  not  in  concrete  objective 
form  as  the  Jews  have  it.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  term  vbpLog 
as  used  in  the  expression  eajxotq  elalv  v6pL0<;  signifies  specifically  a  law 
not  in  objective  form.  Indeed  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  v6pLo<;  in 
this  phrase  is  broad  enough  to  cover  any  revelation  of  God’s  will,  whether 
definitely  promulgated  or  not.  For  in  the  connection  of  v.*’,  ou  ydp 
ol  dy.poaxal  vopLou  Stxatot  xapdc  xw  Gsw,  d\X  ol  xotYjxal  vopiou  StTcatw- 
Cfjjovxat,  with  v.i*^  it  is  involved  that  vbpiou  in  v.“  covers  such  a  law  as  is 
referred  to  in  v.‘*,  the  law  the  possession  of  which  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Jew;  and  in  the  relation  of  vd*  to  v.*^  it  is  equally  involved 
that  vopiou  of  v.*3  covers  the  law  which  is  possessed  by  those  who  have  no 
such  objective  law.  For  the  purpose  of  v.“  is  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles 
xa  pi-?)  e'xovxoc  v6piov  are  also  dxpoaxal  vbpiou  in  that  eauxot<;  elalv  v6pi.oc. 
But  if  vbpLot;  in  vd®  has  this  inclusive  sense,  signifying  revelation  of  God’s 
will  without  reference  to  the  form  of  revelation,  then  it  is  superfluous  to 
give  to  v6pio<;  in  eauxotc;  etalv  vbpto?  a  more  specific  sense.  For  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  rest  of  the  verse  that  the  law  referred  to  was  in  fact  not  in 
concrete  objective  form,  the  aim  of  the  apostle  is  plainly  not  by  the  term 
vopLog  to  affirm  this  specific  quality  but  rather  to  affirm  that  which  it  has 
in  common  with  vbpioq  previously  spoken  of.  This  passage  therefore  fur¬ 
nishes  clear  evidence  that  Paul  employed  vbpioc;  of  divine  law  both  in  a 
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more  and  in  a  less  specific  sense,  using  it  either  to  denote  an  objective 
revelation  of  God’s  will  such  as  is  found  in  O.  T.  (with  the  article  that 
revelation  itself)  or  for  revelation  of  God’s  will  as  such  without  reference 
to  the  form  of  its  expression;  in  the  latter  case,  therefore,  with  a  meaning 
broad  enough  to  include  both  such  a  law  as  that  of  O.  T.  and  the  law  which 
the  Gentile  possessed  in  himself.  This  use  of  the  term,  therefore,  not  only 
ignores  the  distinction  between  ef  and  gh,  but  also  eliminates  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  all  thought  of  the  form  in  which  the  will  of  God  is 
made  known  to  men. 

But  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  observe  that  when  Paul  is  thus  speaking 
of  divine  law  in  the  most  general  sense,  he  affirms  that  the  doers  of  law  are 
justified  before  God,  Rom.  2^^.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  this  is  a  purely 
theoretical  statement  of  which  there  are  and  can  be  no  examples.  For  not 
only  is  there  no  hint  of  hypothetical  character  in  the  categorical  statement 
of  the  verse,  but  the  impossibility  of  joining  v.^«,  ev  rj  fi[Ligqc  xptvet  6  0e6c;, 
etc.,  with  V.15  compels  the  recognition  of  vv.^^-  as  a  parenthesis  and  the 
connection  of  v.i«  with  v.“,  whereby  the  definitely  objective  and  unhypo- 
thetical  character  of  the  assertion  is  clearly  established.  This  view  of  the 
passage  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  self-consistency  which  the  argument 
thus  acquires,  and  by  the  perfectly  objective  character  of  the  statement  to 
the  same  effect  in  vv.'-^h  which  the  apostle  clearly  affirms  that  God  will 
judge  men  according  to  the  motive  and  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  to  those 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  good  work  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and 
incorruption,  will  render  eternal  life,  and  to  every  one  that  doeth  good, 
glory  and  honour  and  peace.  This  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets,  that  God  approves  and  saves  those  who  work  righteousness, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  do  God’s  will.  (C/.  detached  note  on  Af/.ato?,  etc., 
II  A.  4,  p.  462.) 

But  the  apostle  does  not  always  speak  thus  inclusively  of  both  elements 
of  the  law,  or  so  ignore  the  distinction  between  them.  Indeed  oftener  than 
otherwise  he  seems  to  have  clearly  before  him  the  distinction  between  the 
specific  statutory  requirements  of  the  law  and  its  ethical  principles;  yet  he 
can  apply  the  term  vdpioc;  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  if  he  is 
speaking,  as  the  exigencies  of  controversy  often  compelled  him  to  speak,  of 
the  law  as  a  body  of  statutes,  distinct  alike  from  the  covenant,  abc,  which 
preceded  them  and  ran  parallel  to  them,  and  from  the  element  of  ethical 
principle,  gh,  which  underlay  and  ran  through  them,  a  legalistic  system 
which  constituted  not  the  whole  of  that  regime  under  which  by  divine 
appointment  the  Jew  lived  from  Moses  to  Christ,  but  an  element  of  it,  then 
he  calls  this,  ef,  the  law,  and  means  by  v6;ao<;  a  purely  legalistic  system. 
This  is  most  clearly  the  case  in  such  passages  as  Gal.  31®*  oaoi  yap 
5py(ov  v6pLou  elarlv  uiub  xaTapav  dalv'  yiypaxTac  yAp  oxt  exixaTdtpatoc; 
xaq  8?  o6x  epi.[JL^vet  xaatv  zolq  yeyga\x[Liyoiq  Iv  xy  xou  v6pLou  xoC 

xotTjaat  a’jxdc.  8xt  8^  Iv  v6pL(j)  oOSel?  Bixatouxat  xapdc  x^)  Bi^Xov, 
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etc.  That  in  this  and  other  like  passages  Paul  is  not  using  v6iao<;  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  Rom.  2‘2-J6  is  evident  because  in  the  one  he  expressly  affirms 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  works  of  law  and  as  clearly  implies  that  the  reason 
is  that  law  demands  an  absolutely  complete  and  full  obedience  to  its  de¬ 
mands,  such  as  no  man  in  fact  renders,  while  the  other  implies  that  they 
and  they  only  are  accepted  of  God  who  are  doers  of  law,  thereby  distinctly 
implying  that  in  the  actual  judgment  of  God  men  are  approved  for  doing 
the  things  that  are  required  by  the  law.  The  explanation  of  the  difference 
lies  in  a  difference  in  the  meanings  of  the  term  “law,”  of  which  the  passages 
themselves  furnish  the  evidence.  In  the  passage  in  Gal.  Paul  is  speaking 
not  of  law  in  its  totality  and  actuality  as  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  is 
seen  in  that  he  sets  the  law  in  antithesis  to  other  declarations  of  scripture 
which  he  evidently  accepts  as  expressing  the  will  of  God  (3*®),  but  of  the 
legalistic  element  in  O.  T.,  isolated  and  set  off  by  itself,  that  element  which 
if  it  were  expressive  of  the  whole  will  of  God  would  be  simply  a  sentence  of 
universal  condemnation.  In  the  other  passage,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  a  whole,  whether  expressed  in  O.  T.  as 
a  whole  or  revealed  in  the  conscience  of  the  Gentile,  but  in  which  in  either 
case  God  is  disclosed  not  as  judging  without  mercy,  condemning  every  one 
in  whom  is  found  any  shortcoming  or  transgression,  but  as  approving  him 
who  does  good,  who  with  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seeks  for  glory 
and  h  mour  and  incorruption,  and  condemning  those  who  work  that  which 
is  evil,  who  disobey  the  truth  and  obey  iniquity  (Rom.  Of  law  in 

the  sense  which  is  gained  by  isolating  the  purely  legalistic  element  of 
O.  T.  and  speaking  of  it  by  itself,  Paul  can  say  very  different  things  from 
that  which  he  says  of  the  law  as  the  will  of  God  broadly  and  justly 
understood. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Paul  to  recognise  that 
law  in  the  legalistic  sense  was  an  actual,  not  a  merely  hypothetical  exist¬ 
ence,  yet  that  it  was  never  alone  and  by  itself  the  basis  of  God’s  action 
towards  men.  There  never  was  a  period  of  pure  legalism  except  in  the 
erroneous  thoughts  of  men.  Might  not  one  argue  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  about  the  law  of  war?  Had  he  maintained  that  this  legalistic  element 
thus  isolated  in  fact  before  the  coming  of  Christ  held  full  sway  in  God’s 
government  of  the  world,  unqualified  by  covenant  or  ethical  principle,  he 
would  have  predicated  for  this  period  an  absolute  legalism,  which  would 
have  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  every  man  who  in  any 
respect  failed  to  fulfil  all  the  commands  of  the  law.  It  might  even  seem 
that  he  does  this  in  Gal.  But  against  this  are  the  reasons  already 

urged:  first,  that  in  this  very  passage  he  cites  O.  T.  as  teaching  the  precise 
contrary  of  this  legalism,  making  faith  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God 
(Gal.  3 11);  and  second,  that  in  Rom.  2«-i«,  he  likewise  clearly  makes  the 
basis  of  divine  acceptance,  not  legalistic — a  perfect  conformity  to  all  the 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law — ^but  ethical,  character  as  shown  in 
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purpose  and  conduct.  And  when  we  examine  his  language  in  the  passage 
in  Gal,  we  find  that  he  does  not  say  that  God  deals  with  men  on  the  basis 
of  such  legalism,  or  that  law  so  understood  actually  held  unqualified  sway, 
but  only  that  law  in  that  sense  in  which  it  can  be  set  over  against  the  other 
teaching  of  scripture,  pronounces  such  sentence.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  understand  him  as  here  isolating  law  in  thought  and  affirming  of  it  that 
which  is  true  of  it  as  a  legal  system  pure  and  simple,  but  not  affirming  that 
it  constituted  the  total  basis  of  God’s  relation  to  men. 

Had  Paul  qualified  this  absolute  legalism  by  the  Pharisaic  notion  of  God’s 
covenant  (that  is,  if  separating  ef  both  from  be  and  from  gh,  he  had  com¬ 
bined  it  with  Ini  and  called  this  the  law) ,  he  would  have  used  the  term  prac¬ 
tically  as  the  Pharisee  used  it,  and  if  he  had  believed  this  to  represent  God’s 
actual  attitude  to  men,  he  would  have  held  the  Pharisaic  doctrine.  He 
does  indeed  show  that  he  is  familiar  with  this  notion  of  law,  and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  position,  notably  in  Rom.  he  comes  so  near  to  using 
the  term  in  this  sense  that  we  should  not  seriously  misrepresent  his  thought 
if  we  should  take  the  term  as  representing  this  Pharisaic  thought.  Yet 
even  here  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  using  the  term  in  a 
sense  which  represented  for  him  a  reality,  viz.,  as  referring  to  the  law  as  an 
actual  historic  regime.  C/.  2  (a),  p.  455. 

But  Paul  did  not  always  emphasise  the  purely  legalistic  element  when 
he  resolved  law  into  its  elements.  In  truth,  it  was  rather  the  element  of 
ethical  principle  than  that  of  formulated  statute,  gh  rather  than  ef,  that 
represented  for  Paul  the  true  will  of  God,  the  real  y6[Loq.  And  when  he 
was  free  from  the  stress  of  controversy  which  compelled  him  to  shape  his 
use  of  terms  in  large  part  by  that  of  his  opponents,  he  could  use  the  word 
with  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  principles  of  the  law.  This  he 
clearly  does  in  Gal.  5^*:  6  r^P  xsxXrjpwTai,  ev  tw 

dyaxTiasic;  t^v  aou  i);  (j£auT6v.  This  he  does  also  in  Rom.  138: 

6  ydp  dyaxoiv  t^v  eTspov  v6pt.ov  xsxT^Yjpwxev.  See  also  v.^®.  That  the  term 
y6-^oq  is  used  in  the  former  passage  in  a  sense  which  not  simply  empha¬ 
sises  the  ethical  principle  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  law,  but  does  so  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  law,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that,  while  the  apostle  fervently  exhorts  the  Galatians  not  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  command  to  be  circumcised,  he  clearly  implies  that  the  law  as  he  is 
here  speaking  of  it,  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.  In  this  passage,  therefore, 
the  element  of  ethical  principle,  gh  in  the  diagram,  is  isolated  and  treated 
as  constituting  the  law.  And  this  meaning  once  clearly  established  by 
such  passages  as  those  cited  is  then  seen  to  satisfy  best  the  requirements  of 
the  context  of  not  a  few  other  passages.*  See  2  (d),  p.  458. 

*  That  the  line  of  discrimination  between  law  to  be  fulfilled  and  law  not  to  be  obeyed  is 
between  the  ethical  principle  and  the  statutes  as  such,  not  between  ethical  and  ceremonial 
statutes,  is  shown  by  Paul’s  bold  application  of  his  principle  in  i  Cor.  6'*  (cf.  also  io«),  where 
he  refuses  to  condemn  even  unchastity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unlawful,  but  strenuously 
condemns  it  because  it  destroys  one’s  fellowship  with  Christ, 
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It  might  seem  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  identical  with  that  assigned 
above  to  Rom.  2^*,  sauTotc;  eicrlv  vopioq.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  suppose  that 
the  law  as  spoken  of  in  the  two  classes  of  passages  is  of  dififerent  content. 
The  elements  of  the  concept  are,  however,  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
distinction  which  Rom.  2^*  makes  is  (a)  that  between  law  objectively 
promulgated,  and  law,  whether  objectively  promulgated  or  not,  v6^jlo(;  in 
Tcz  v6tJLQv  e'xovTa  signifying  a  law  thus  objectively  promulgated  and 
v6pLo<;  in  eauTotc;  eblv  vo^o?,  denoting  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  will 
without  reference  to  whether  it  is  so  promulgated  or  not.  In  Gal.  51*  the 
distinction  that  is  in  mind  is  (b)  that  between  statutes  and  ethical  princi¬ 
ples,  and  b  means  the  law  inclusive  of  ethical  principles,  and  exclusive 
of  statutes  (save  as  these  are  involved  in  the  principles).  These  two  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  by  no  means  equivalent;  for,  while  a  law  not  definitely  promul¬ 
gated  can  not  easily  be  thought  of  as  consisting  in  statutes,  yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  law  which  men  create  for  themselves  or  which  their 
conduct  reflects  should  take  the  form  of  rules  rather  than  principles,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  law  definitely  and  formally  promulgated 
should  be  expressed  in  principles,  or  reduced  to  a  single  principle,  rather 
than  in  a  multiplicity  of  specific  statutes.  Indeed  it  is  of  a  law  definitely 
promulgated  that  Paul  seems  to  be  speaking  in  Gal.  5^*  and  6*.  Moreover, 
the  two  passages  differ  in  this,  that,  while  in  Rom.  2^*  distinction  (b)  is  not 
at  all  present  to  the  mind,  and  distinction  (a)  furnishes  the  solution  of  the 
paradox  of  the  sentence,  in  Gal.  5'^  on  the  other  hand,  distinction  (a)  is 
alien  to  the  thought  of  the  passage  (though  it  is  in  fact  a  definitely  promul¬ 
gated  law  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking),  and  distinction  (b)  is  distinctly 
present,  and  6  .  .  .  \>b[Loq  denotes  law  as  consisting  of  ethical  principles, 
not  law  as  consisting  of  statutory  rules. 

For  the  formulation  of  a  complete  exhibit  of  N.  T.  usage  account  must 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  various  senses  of  the 
word  may  be  used  either  specifically  with  reference  to  the  law  in  question, 
this  definiteness  of  reference  being  usually  indicated  by  the  article,  or  with¬ 
out  the  article,  qualitatively,  the  thing  referred  to  being  often  the  same 
historic  fact  that  would  be  denoted  by  6  v6pLo<;,  but  the  word  describing  it 
not  as  the  law,  but  as  a  law  or  as  law,  having  the  qualities  for  which  the 
term  stands.*  Such  an  exhibit  must  also  include  certain  less  frequent  senses 
of  the  word  not  specifically  mentioned  above. 

The  arrangement  of  meanings  in  the  following  tabulationf  is  in  the  main 
that  which  is  suggested  by  genetic  relations.  The  first  meaning,  though  of 
comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  in  N.  T.,  is  probably  closer  to  the 
original  sense,  both  of  the  Greek  v6^o<;  and  of  the  Hebrew  nnin,  than 

*See  Slaten,  “The  Qualitative  Use  of  Nd/xo?  in  the  Pauline  Epistles”  in  AJT.  igig, 
pp.  213-2 17,  and  S\QN.  pp.  3S-4O' 

t  If  any  reader  approaches  such  a  tabulation  of  usage  with  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
finding,  in  Paul  at  least,  but  one  meaning  of  the  word,  rather  than  a  variety  of  meanings, 
such  presumption  ought  to  be  overthrown  by  an  examination  of  the  passages  already  dis¬ 
cussed.  See,  e.  g.,  Rom.  3**  7“  8*-  *■  *,  in  each  of  which  Paul  clearly  sets  law  over  against 
law.  Or  compare  Rom.  2^*  with  Rom.  3’®  and  Gal.  2”,  in  which  formally  contradictory 
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those  which  follow.  But  it  is  the  second  meaning  that  is  the  real  starting- 
point  of  N.  T.,  and  especially  of  Pauline,  usage.  To  Paul  6  was,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  the  primary  reference 
of  the  term  was  to  the  revelation  of  that  will  in  O.  T. 

1.  A  single  statute  or  principle,  ethical,  religious,  or  civil  (cf.  Pind.  Nem. 
10.51;  Ex,  i2*»Lev.  6®,  etc.):  Rom.  7^^,  dico  xou  v6ti.ou  -toO  dvop6?,  “from 
the  statute  concerning  marriage”;  Rom.  7’  Heb. 

2.  Divine  law,  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  general,  or  a  body  of  statutes, 
ordinances,  or  instructions  expressing  that  will.  Under  this  head  fall  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  N.  T.  instances  of  the  word.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  the  interpreter,  and  for  reasons  indicated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nise  four  specific  modifications  of  the  general  sense  above  stated. 

(a)  Divine  law,  expression  of  the  divine  will,  viewed  as  a  concrete  fact,  or 
as  a  historic  regime  of  which  such  expression  is  the  characteristic  feature. 
The  expression  may  be  mandatory,  or  condemnatory,  or  approbatory,  since 
will  may  be  expressed  in  any  of  these  ways.  In  this  use  the  term  is  colour¬ 
less  as  concerns  the  distinction  between  general  principles  and  specific 
statutes,  and  as  respects  the  qualification  of  the  statutory  system  by  any 
other  elements  of  divine  revelation;  it  refers  simply  to  divine  revelation  as 
a  concrete,  historic  fact  without  further  definition  of  it. 

Most  frequently  it  is  the  law  of  O.  T.,  or  more  specifically,  the  Mosaic 
code  that  is  referred  to,  and  this  reference  is  indicated  by  the  prefixing  of 
the  article  designating  the  well-known  or  previously  mentioned  law.  So  in 
Mt.  ii“:  TTiivTSi;  ol  Tcpo!?fiTat  xal  h  v6pL0(;  Iwq  Tci)t5:vvou  iTcpo^iQTSuaav. 
126  22*®  23”  Lk.  2“*  16^®  Jn.  6  v6pL0(;  Bia  Mwuaewi;  eS66T]. 

719a,  b.  23.  49  8  [6],  17  Acts  7®’  15®  181*  2120.  28  22®>  23®  Rom.  2>®-  2®*^ 

2i9a.  b  4I8 1  Cor.  9®*  8  14®^  Heb.  7®-  i®-  28^.  b  ^19, 22  iqi.  When  the  reference  to 
the  0.  T.  law  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  Mtouaecoq  or  Kup{ou  the  article 
is  sometimes  omitted.  See  Lk.  22®  {cf.  Acts  13^®,  which,  however,  probably 
falls  under  (c);  Heb.  1028). 

When  the  law  viewed  simply  as  a  concrete  fact  or  historic  regime  is  spoken 
of  qualitatively  so  that  while  the  thing  chiefly  or  even  exclusively  in  mind 
is  the  0.  T.  law,  yet  it  is  thought  of  not  specifically  as  the  O.  T.  system  but 
simply  in  its  character  as  law  (historically  or  concretely  viewed),  the  article 
is  regularly  omitted:  Heb.  7^2,  is  10*.*  Naturally  examples  of  this  usage 

assertions  are  made  about  law.  Or,  again,  compare  Rom.  6«.  7<  and  Gal.  2»  51  with  Rom.  S* 
and  Gal.  which  disclose  a  similar  antithesis  of  statement  concerning  law,  which  can 

be  resolved  only  by  recognising  that  Paul  uses  the  term  voaos  in  different,  if  not  even  anti¬ 
thetical,  senses.  ,  ,  tt  i 

*It  might  seem  as  if  these  and  the  previously  cited  examples  from  Heb.  properly 
belong  under  (c),  “law  viewed  as  a  purely  legalistic  system,”  since  the  author  evidently  has 
specially  in  mind  the  sacrificial  and  ritual  elements  of  the  law,  and  in  7'*  characterises  it  as 
a  law  of  carnal  commandment.  But  since  there  is  in  this  epistle  no  antithesis  between  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  law,  such  as  is  so  clearly  marked  in  Paul,  it  is  gratuitous  to  assign  to 
the  author  of  Heb.  those  specialised  .meanings  which  are  demanded  in  the  case  of  Paul;  it 
is  truer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  assign  all  these 
instances  to  the  category  of  law  viewed  simply  as  a  concrete  historic  regime. 
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occur  in  close  connection  with  instances  with  the  article.  It  is  this  sense  of 
v6[j.oc;,  concrete,  objective  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  qualitatively  thought 
of,  that  underlies  both  clauses  of  Rom.  2^^:  ocjot  yap  d:v6p.(i)<;  "ij^apTov,  av6(JLU)<; 
/.al  axoXouvTai,  y.al  oaot  sv  v6^(i>  Ij^apTov,  v6p.ou  xpiOfjaovTat.  It  is 
law  in  this  sense  that  the  Gentiles  lack  and  the  Jews  possess.  It  is  in  the 
same  sense  of  v6(jlo(;  that  the  Gentiles  are  described  in  v.i<  as  xa  piT]  v6[jlov 
s'xovxa  and  v6[xov  p,Tj  This  is  also  the  most  probable  sense  in 

23^  anj  ja  331a.  b  * 

But  the  context  of  2^2,  14  which  of  those  who  are  described  as  vopiov 
e'xovxeq  it  is  immediately  affirmed,  eauxotq  eialv  vdixog,  shows  clearly 
that  Paul  could  also  use  the  term  v6pL0(;  without  including  the  idea  of  con¬ 
crete,  objective  expression,  as  in  a  code.  Hence  we  recognise  a  second 
specific  sense  of  vopioq  denoting  divine  law: 

(b)  Divine  law  in  general,  the  will  of  God  made  known  to  men,  but 
without  reference  to  the  manner  of  its  expression,  inclusive  therefore  of  law 
as  a  historic  regime,  and  of  any  other  less  objective  forms  of  expression  of 
the  divine  will.f 

As  in  the  preceding  usage,  so  here  also  the  term  may  be  used  with  the 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  judge  that  Rom.  5'*:  dxpi  pofxov,  5*0:  i/dyaos  napeLor^kOev,  should  be 
classed  here  on  the  ground  that  these  passages  clearly  refer  to  the  law  as  a  concrete  historic 
fact.  That  they  do  refer  to  the  concrete  historic  fact  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  not  to  it 
simply  as  such.  A  careful  study  of  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  apostle  is  thinking 
not  of  the  whole  institution  of  law,  inclusive  of  all  the  elements  of  the  system,  and  of  this 
whole  simply  as  a  historical  fact,  but  only  of  the  legalistic  element  and  aspect  of  the  system, 
of  law  isolated  from  all  other  elements  of  divine  revelation  and  set  over  against  these  other 
elements.  These  instances,  therefore,  belong  not  here  but  under  (c). 

Similarly  Gal.  3>’’  might  seem  to  demand  classification  under  the  historic  sense.  For 
while  it  is  evident  that  in  Gal.,  chap.  3,  generally,  it  is  the  law  legalistically  interpreted  that 
Paul  is  contending  against,  yet  in  3”  the  expression  “which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  afterwards”  seems  to  give  to  the  word  “  law  ”  to  which  it  is  attached  an  unequivocally 
historical  sense.  Yet  it  is  also  to  be  recognised  that  in  his  assertion  that  the  law  does  not 
annul  the  covenant  it  is  the  displacing  of  the  covenant  by  the  principle  of  legalism  that  he 
is  contending  against.  So  that  while  it  may  be  said  that  what  he  affirms  both  in  the  par¬ 
ticipial  phrase  and  in  the  negative  predicate  ovk  dKvpoi  obviously  applies  to  the  law  his¬ 
torically  understood,  yet  it  is  his  thought  of  the  legalistic  element  or  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  leads  Paul  to  make  the  statement.  Thus  his  full  thought  would  probably  be  expressed 
in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  “The  law  which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards,  which  you  affirm  established  the  principle  of  justification  by  law,  and  in  which  I  do 
not  deny  such  a  principle  may  be  found,  does  not  annul  the  promise.”  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  assign  all  the  instances  in  this  chapter  to  this  head. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  use  of  i/6/ios  in  the  concrete  historic  sense,  frequent  in  other  parts 
of  the  N.  T.  is  infrequent  in  Paul.  It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  controversies  in  which 
Paul  was  engaged  and  in  connection  with  which  he  had  chief  occasion  to  use  the  term 
that  when  he  spoke  of  the  law  or  of  law  it  was  with  some  special  aspect  of  the  law  in  mind 
either  that  which  his  own  thought  emphasised  or  that  which  his  opponents  made  prominent, 
t  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  use  of  the  term  does  not  designate  law  without  con¬ 
crete  historic  expression,  as  the  law  of  conscience  or  of  the  mind;  concrete  historic  expression 
is  not  denied  of  the  thing  referred  to,  but  is  eliminated  from  the  definition.  The  relation  of 
(a)  and  rb)  is  illustrated,  not  by  the  categories,  “black  horse”  and  “not-black  horse,”  but 
by  “black  horse”  and  “horse.” 
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article  and  be  definite,  or  without  the  article,  and  in  that  case  be  qualitative 
or  indefinite:  Rom.  2“:  ou  Yap  ol  dcxpoaTal  vojjloj  S^y.aioc  -irrapa  [xq)]  Get]), 
iW  ol  xocYjTal  vopiou  ScxatwOrjcrovTai.  Cf.  p.  451.  The  qualitative  force 
of  the  term  without  the  article  can  be  expressed  in  English  by  trans¬ 
lating:  “For  not  the  law-hearers  ....  but  the  law-doers,  etc.”  Here 
belongs  also,  as  indicated  above,  Rom.  2^*^:  eauxoi?  etdv  76^0?.  In 
2ub;  .^oij  v6piou  xoiouatv,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  whether 
ToO  v6p,ou  means  the  concrete  historic  law  (of  the  Jew),  the  requirements  of 
which  the  Gentile  meets,  though  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
required,  or  more  generally  the  law  of  God,  without  reference  to  the  form 
of  its  presentation.  In  to  epyov  tou  vojjlou,  v.^^,  the  latter  is  quite  clearly 
the  meaning,  and  from  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  meaning 
is  the  same  in 

Since  meaning  (b)  is  simply  (a)  with  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of  con¬ 
crete,  objective  promulgation,  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  one  sense  to  the 
other,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  in  which  sense  the  term  is  employed. 
This  is  the  case  in  Rom.  2*58,  b.  26.  27a.  b^  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  term  represented  in  the  apostle’s  mind  the  more  generalised  con¬ 
ception,  and  so  that  these  instances  fall  under  (b). 

The  extreme  of  generalisation  of  the  conception  of  the  law  of  God  is 
represented  in  Rom.  3”,  Bta  xofou  vopLOu,  and  though  in  the  answer  to  this 
question,  dXka.  oia  vopiou  xfaTswq,  the  content  of  the  law  is  indicated  by 
the  word  xi'a-rsax;,  in  both  question  and  answer  v6pL0u  itself  is  wholly 
colourless  as  respects  mode  of  expression.  Similar  to  this  latter  case  is 
Rom.  9»S  where  vd^xov  BixaioauvTQ?  signifies  a  law  through  which  righteous¬ 
ness  could  be  achieved,  but  the  word  conveys  no  intimation  pro  or  con 
respecting  definite  promulgation  of  such  a  law  in  a  concrete  system. 

The  two  preceding  usages,  differing  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  in  the 
concept  of  the  idea  of  concrete,  historic  expression,  are  alike  in  that  both 
ignore  the  distinction  between  general  ethical  principle  and  specific  stat¬ 
utes.  From  these  we  pass  then  to  the  two  uses  to  which  this  latter  idea  is 
of  fundamental  importance,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
precisely  in  that  one  emphasises  statutes  and  the  other  principle.  The 
first  of  these  reflects  most  strongly  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  thought,  of 
which  Paul’s  defence  of  his  own  conception  compelled  him  to  take  account. 

(c)  Divine  law  viewed  as  a  purely  legalistic  system  made  up  of  statutes 
on  the  basis  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  which  it  justifies  or  condemns 
men  as  matter  of  debt  without  grace;  the  law  detached  in  thought  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  elements  or  aspects  of  divine  revelation,  whether 
it  be  the  ethical  principle  that  underlay  it,  or  the  covenant  that  preceded  it 
and  qualified  it,  or  the  ethicalism  that  is  demanded  by  the  facts  concerning 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  of  the  Gentile.  All  the  instances  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  occasion  for  such  a  use  of 
the  word  by  Paul  was,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  the  controversies  in  which 
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he  was  engaged.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  as  representing  a  reality 
and  not  merely  an  idea,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  0.  T.  certain 
passages  which  taken  by  themselves  and  strictly  interpreted  are  expressive 
of  pure  legalism.  The  apostle  might  perhaps  have  challenged  the  strictly 
legalistic  interpretation  of  such  passages  as  Deut.  272®,  which  he  quotes  in 
Gal.  “Cursed  is  everyone  who  continueth  not  in  all  the  things  that  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.”  He  chose  rather,  admitting 
and  even  insisting  upon  the  strictly  legalistic  meaning  of  these  passages, 
to  take,  in  effect,  the  position  that  such  legalism  was  but  one  element  of 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  citing  against  it  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
(  Gal.  3^®*^ )  and  the  utterance  of  prophecy  (Gal.  3^2)  and  the  psalmist 
( Rom.  ). 

Used  with  the  article  (occasionally  with  other  defining  qualifications), 
the  word  in  this  sense  refers  to  the  legalistic  element  in  the  O.  T.,  or  to  the 
O.  T.  or  any  part  of  it,  looked  at  as  Paul’s  opponents  looked  at  it,  as  through 
and  through  legalistic.  Without  the  article  it  is  qualitative,  designating 
law  as  such  legalistically  understood,  usually  no  doubt  with  special  thought 
of  the  legalism  of  the  O.  T.  or  of  later  Judaism,  yet  without  strict  or  exclu¬ 
sive  reference  to  these. 

That  instances  of  the  word  in  this  legalistic  sense  should  occur  in  close 
connection  with  other  usages,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  meaning  in  adjacent  instances,  is  not  strange,  since  the 
entity  referred  to  is  in  any  case  in  part  or  in  whole  the  same,  and  many 
assertions  could  be  made  of  law  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  it  the  case  that  the  definite  and  the  qualitative  uses  occur  in  close 
connection.  The  following  list  avoids  a  confusing  minuteness  of  classifica¬ 
tion  by  citing  all  the  examples  of  the  legalistic  sense  without  further  sub¬ 
division!  Acts  13®®  Rom.  320*^>  t>22la,  28^13,  n,  Isa,  b,  20  S.  6i  7a,  b, 

c,  8.  9,  12,  14,  16  82b,  3  5  j  Qor.  b.  c.  d  also  dtvo[xO(;  in  v.“)  155* 

Gal.  2^®*’  b,  c,  19a,  b,  21  ^2,  8,  10a,  b,  11,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  21a,  b,  c,  23.  24  ^4,  5,  21a,  b  ^3, 

Eph.  2^®  Phil.  3®-  «•  »  I  Tim.  !*•  Of  this  list  a  few  examples  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  the  usage:  Gal.  3^°:  Scot  yocp  epY(ovv6[j.ou  eblv  Cixb  xaTdpotv 
eifffv.  3”:  OTi  sv  vbpup  o05el<;  btxa'oOxat  xapA  Ttp  Oew  Rom.  3^1:  vuvl 

8^  v6pLou  StxaiocjjVY)  Osou  xe^paviptaxai.  lO*:  tsXo?  yap  v6[xou  Xptaxb?  et? 
8txatO(j6vTfjv  xavT:!  xy  xtaxsiovxt. 

But  as  pointed  out  above,  p.  448,  the  legalistic  use  of  v6p-0(;  is  for  the 
apostle  Paul  a  case  of  adaptation,  and  the  meaning  which  is  congenial  to 
his  own  thought  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  viz. : 

(d)  Divine  law  conceived  of  as  reduced  to  the  ethical  principle  which 
constitutes  its  permanent  element  and  essential  demand,  the  perception 
of  which  deprives  the  statutes  as  such  of  authority — law  as  centralised  and 
summed  up  in  love.* 


*  Conformity  to  this  principle  fulfils  law,  but  even  this  is,  in  Paul’s  view,  the  result  not 
of  obedience  to  it  in  a  strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  word  “obedience,”  but  of  an  impulse  and 
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This  use  of  the  word  is  by  no  means  exclusively  Pauline.  It  is  found  also 
in  the  gospels  and  in  Jas.  When  the  reference  is  to  the  O.  T.  law  looked 
at  as  embodying  the  great  ethical  principle,  to  which  it  is  indeed  reducible, 
or  to  the  law  of  God  inclusively  viewed,  without  reference  to  the  mode  of 
its  expression,  the  word  is  used  with  the  article.  When  the  law  is  qualita¬ 
tively  viewed,  the  word  is  without  the  article. 

This  is  clearly  the  sense  of  6  vojjloc;  in  Mt.  71*:  oSto?  saxiv  6  v6tio(; 
xal  o\  'izgogfixxi.  The  addition  of  the  words  xal  o\  •jcpo^ijTat  makes  it 
evident  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  as  expressed  in  O.  T.  that  is  specially  in 
mind.  See  also  Mt.  2  2<o.  Not  less  certainly  is  this  the  meaning  in 
Mt.  5'^  18  Lk.  16”,  if  these  words  come  from  Jesus,  since  it  is  beyond 
question  clear  that  Jesus  regarded  many  statutes  of  the  law  as  invalid  or 
no  longer  valid,  and  only  the  central  ethical  principle  of  the  law  as  of  per¬ 
petual  force.  Gal.  51*,  6  %dtq  v6pL0(;  Iv  evl  >.6^(1)  xexXf^piOTat,  Iv  tw 
’AyaxiTjaetc;  t^v  xXiQafov  aou  ax;  a£auT6v,  and  Rom.  138*  10  are  clear  vouchers 
for  this  usage  in  Paul,  and  clear  expressions  of  his  view  of  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  law.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  law  of  God  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  expression  in  0.  T.  that  is  in  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  Rom.  7“'  ”b.  Gal.  5^8  6^  should  be  classed  here  or 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  more  general  sense  indicated  under  (b).  Here 
also  belong  probably  all  of  the  instances  in  Jas.:  28.  9.  411.* 

3.  By  a  metonymy  due  to  the  prominence  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  law 
of  O.  T.  h  y6[Loq  designates  the  books  that  contain  the  law  even  when 
they  are  thought  of  without  special  reference  to  the  law  which  they  contain, 
but  simply  as  scripture.  Hence  6  v6pLog  [xal  ol  xpo^ijtai]  becomes  a 
name  either  for  the  books  of  Moses  or  for  the  scriptures  in  general  without 
restriction  either  to  the  books  of  Moses  or  to  the  mandatory  portions  of 
other  books:  Lk.  24^*  Jn.  lo**  128^  1525  Acts  13^5  241*  28”  Rom. 

4.  By  elimination  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  authority  of  law,  which  indeed 
is  not  intrinsic  in  the  word,  but  an  acquired  element  of  its  meaning  as 
usually  employed  in  both  O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  v6pL0(;  comes  to  mean  law  as 
such  without  reference  to  its  source  or  authority.  The  thing  actually 
spoken  of  may  be  Jewish  or  Roman  law,  or  law  without  discrimination,  but 
in  any  case  without  thought  of  its  character  as  divine  or  human.  It  may 
be  spoken  of  generically  or  definitely  with  the  article,  or  qualitatively  or 


power  from  within,  begotten  and  maintained  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  indwelling  Christ.  But 
this  element  of  the  apostle’s  thought  does  not  strictly  belong  to  his  idea  of  law.  Strictly 
defined,  law  as  here  conceived  is  the  will  of  God  comprehended  in  a  single  principle.  That 
the  principle  is  love,  and  that  fulfilment  of  it  is  achieved  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  rather  than 
by  “obedience”  are  both  synthetic,  not  analytic  judgments. 

*  In  Jas.  2>9'  “,  while  mentioning  specific  commands,  the  author  as  clearly  affirms  the 
unity  of  the  whole  law  and  in  v.*  finds  this  unity  in  the  principle  of  love.  By  his  characterisa¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  1“  2**  as  a  law  of  liberty  he  emphasises  the  principle  that  the  law  is  not  only 
centralised  in  one  principle  but  even  so  must  address  itself  not  to  the  man  from  without  but 
be  operative  from  within,  being  written  on  the  heart. 
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indefinitely  without  it:  Jn.  7®^  8^^  18*^  Acts  i8‘s  23*®  25*  Rom.  7^“^  ^  7*® 
I  Tim.  I®. 

5.  By  metonymy,  a  force  or  tendency  which,  tending  to  produce  action 
of  a  certain  kind,  has  the  effect  of  law,  may  itself  be  called  v6ixo<;:  Rom. 

yJl,  23a,  c,  25b  32a  * 

XV.  AIKAI02,  AIKAI02YNH,  AND  AIKAIOQ. 

Few  words  of  the  N.  T.  vocabulary  have  been  more  frequently  or  more 
thoroughly  discussed  than  those  of  this  group.  There  remains  little  ground 
for  dispute  concerning  their  fundamental  meaning.  Yet  on  some  points 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  this  epistle  and  the  Pauline 
thought  in  general  interpreters  are  not  wholly  agreed.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  undertake  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  whole  subject. f 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

A.  A^xato^  is  fundamentally  a  forensic  or  court  term  in  the  sense  that 
it  denotes  conformity  to  a  standard  or  norm  (Sfxtj)  not  conceived  of  as 
defined  in  the  word  itself.  It  differs  thus  from  dcYaOog  and  KocXdq,  which, 
so  to  speak,  contain  within  themselves  their  own  norm.  Si'xt]  being  pri¬ 
marily  established  custom,  conceived  of  as  the  norm  for  human  conduct 
(chiefly  for  the  conduct  of  men  towards  one  another),  is  nevertheless  a  norm 
to  which  men  are  bound  to  conform.  Stxatoq  is  accordingly  as  applied 
to  men  and  their  actions  a  moral  term,  and  means,  “  conforming  to  that 
which  is  required,  to  what  is  right  in  relation  to  others.”  b  Bixatog  is  the 
man  whose  action  is  according  to  StxiQ;  he  does  what  is  right;  he  renders  to 

•  It  might  seem  that  toO  ifofiov  rrj^  afiapria^  /cal  tou  dai^drov  of  Rom.  8*  must  by  the 
connection  and  the  similarity  of  phraseology  refer  back  to  vojay  a/xapria?  in  Rom.  7«,  and  so 
be  assigned  here  instead  of  to  2  (c);  or  else  7“  and  with  it  7-'>  be  assigned  to  2  (c).  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fuller  phrase  in  S**’  does  refer  to  the  shorter  one  in  7“;  but  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  passage  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  reference  does  not  involve  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  things  referred  to.  Speaking  in  7“'  *»•  “  of  that  force  for  evil  which  in  v.” 
and  “  he  calls  a/xaprta,  and  designating  it  as  a  vo/xo?  because  it  stands  opposed  to  the  i/6p.os 
TOU  Oeov  (w.**-  **),  with  such  a  turn  of  words  as  the  apostle  delights  in  he  substitutes  for  it 
in  S**’  its  companion  in  bringing  failure  and  defeat,  the  law  in  its  legalistic  sense.  If,  as  is 
possible,  we  take  lou  vo/xou  afiaprCa^  /cal  Oavdrov  as  designating  the  same  thing  spoken 
of  in  7»*,  then  the  change  in  the  reference  of  u6/xo?  will  come  in  between  vv.*  and  for  tou 
vop-ov  in  V.*  must  evidently  mean  the  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  first  part  of  chap.  7. 

t  Of  the  abundant  literature  the  following  monographs  and  articles  may  be  cited:  Kautzsch, 
Die  Derivate  des  Stammes  p-ix  im  alttesl.  Sprachgebratich.  Tuningen,  1881;  Cremer,  Biblisch- 
theologisches  Wdrtcrbuch  der  neatest.  Grdcitdt^'*,  pp.  296-330;  Morison,  Critical  Exposition  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  ..  .  Romans,  pp.  163-207;  Stevens,  Wm.  A.,  “On  the  Forensic  Meaning  of 
Ai/cacoo-uuTj,”  in  AJT.  1897,  PP-  443-45©;  Davies,  "  The  Righteousness  of  God  in  St.  Paul,” 
in  JThSt.ll  198-206;  Drummond,  Jas.,  “On  the  Meaning  of  ‘Righteousness  of  God’  in 
the  Theology  of  St.  Paul,”  in  Uibberi  Journal,  1902-3,  pp.  83-95;  Ropes,  “Righteousness  and 
‘the  Righteousness  ol  God’  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  St.  Paul,”  in  JBL.  1903,  Pt.  II,  pp.  211-227; 
Skinner,  art.  “Righteousness”  (O.  T.)  in  VLDB.\  Stevens,  Geo.  B.  art.  “Righteousness”  (N. 
T.)  in  HD2?.;  Addis,  art.  “Righteousness”  in  Encyc.  Bib.;  Sanday  andHeadlam,  The  Epistle 
io  the  Romans,  pp.  24-39. 
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others  their  rights;  he  exacts  also  his  own.  The  word  is  thus  employed 
either  in  the  broad  sense,  “right”  (Horn.  Od.  XVIII  413;  Bacchyl.  10  [ii], 
123;  Thuc.  3.  403;  Plato,  Gorg.  507B;  Aristot.  Elh.  Nic.  5.  [1129  a*.  ■’]),  or 

in  the  more  specific  sense,  “just”  (Hes.  Op,  270/.;  Hero(n)das  2««: 

Sixatqc  xptatv  Stat'ca'ce.  Dem.  12O,  rendering  to  each  what  he  has  the 
right  to  claim,  'cb  Bi'xatov  signifies,  “  that  which  is  right  (in  general)  (Hdt. 
i39  7137;  ^sch. Prom.  187;  Aristot. Eth.Nic.  5. 1'li 1 29  a^])  or  “  that  which  isdue 
from  one  man  to  another”  (Thuc.  3.54^  j  Dem.  57^^*)}  either  as  one  s 

duty,  one’s  rights,  or  one’s  (penal)  deserts.  Though  in  the  older  Greek 
literature  (Horn.  Od.  VI  120)  to  be  St'xatoc;  included  also  the  discharge  of 
obligations  to  the  gods  and  xb  Bi'xatov  was  conceived  of  as  having  the 
sanction  of  divine  authority,  yet  especially  in  the  later  classical  writers  its 
predominant  reference  is  to  the  mutual  relations  of  men,  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  divine  sanction  is  by  no  means  constantly  present.  Least  of  all  are 
the  gods  themselves  spoken  of  as  S(y,atoc  or  their  conduct  and  character 
conceived  of  as  the  standard  of  human  conduct.  Though  hUctioq  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  a  non-moral  sense  even  here  there  is  usually  a  reference  to 
a  standard  outside  the  thing  itself,  or  a  demand  requiring  to  be  satisfied, 
as  when  the  word  means,  “exact”  (applied  to  numbers),  fitting,  suitable, 
genuine  (Hdt.  2i«;  Xen.  Mem.  4.  4®;  ^sch.  Ag.  1604;  Luc.  Hist,  conscr.  39). 

B.  Atx.atocTuvT5  is:  i.  The  character  of  the  ZUaioq,  and  that  usually 

in  the  narrower  sense  of  justice:  Hdt.  7“;  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  9^  (1366  b’): 
eaxt  Ss  StxatoauvT)  piev  dpsx'?)  Sd  t^v  'cd:  exacjTot  e^ouai,  xal  mq  b  vb^io?, 

«otx(oc  Bs  Bt’  dXXoTpia,  ou%  oiq  b  vb^oq.  But  cf.  Eth.  N.  5-  (1129 

b25ff.).  2.  The  business  of  a  judge:  Plato,  Gorg.  4^4^ j  C. 

C.  Atxatbo)  is  used  in  two  chief  senses:  i.  To  deem  right,  to  think  fit, 

etc.:  Hdt.  i”;  Thuc.  i.  140^;  Soph.  Ph.  781.  2.  To  do  one  justice,  and 

chiefly  in  malam  partem ^  to  condemn,  to  punish:  Thuc.  3.  40^;  Plut.  Cat. 
Maj.  21*]  Dion.  Cass.  48.  46S  Polyb.  3.31’*  Cremer  (p,  319)  in  an  ap¬ 
proximately  exhaustive  examination  of  the  usage  of  the  word  in  classical 
and  other  non-biblical  Greek  writers  found  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
term  with  a  personal  object  in  the  sense  “to  make  righteous.” 

II.  HEBREW  USAGE  OF  prs  AND  ITS  COGNATES. 

Like  the  Greek  B^xatog  the  Hebrew  words  from  the  root  are  (so  far  as 
the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge)  fundamentally  forensic  in  sense,  express¬ 
ing  agreement  with  a  standard  or  norm,  not  conceived  of  as  defined  in  the 
word  itself.  Whether  when  the  term  first  passed  from  the  presumably 
original  physical  sense  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no  clear  trace  in  extant 
Hebrew  usage),  the  norm  was  conceived  to  be  furnished  by  the  objective 
standard  of  the  object  itself,  or  by  the  idea  of  God  or  of  man  (Kautzsch), 
or  as  seems  ;more  probable  by  the  demand  of  the  circumstances  of  a  given 
case  (Cremer)  does]  not  materially  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used 
in  O.  T.  Actual  extant  usage  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
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A.  p-^x  signifies: 

1.  Conformity  to  an  existing  standard,  which  though  conventionally 
established  creates  an  obligation  to  conform  to  it:  Lev.  i9*«;  Deut.  25“, 
etc. 

2.  Righteousness,  action  which  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this  in  any 
degree,  whether  conceived  of  as  absolutely  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  approx¬ 
imately  so,  or  spoken  of  qualitatively  without  reference  to  the  degree  of 
conformity:  Ps.  45^  Eccl.  31®  71®  Isa.  1*1  32^  59®,  etc. 

3.  Righteousness  in  relation  to  others,  justice,  the  rendering  to  each  of 
that  which  is  due,  either  that  which  he  has  the  right  to  claim,  or  that  which 
he  deserves;  esp.  justice  in  judging:  Lev.  19*®  Deut.  !»«  Job  31®  Eccl.  5’ 
Isa.  II®  Jer.  ii^®. 

4.  Specifically  of  God’s  righteousness  in  distinguishing  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  rendering  punishment  to  the  latter  and  giving 
deliverance  to  the  former.  The  conception  underlying  this  use  of  the 
term  is  that  a  righteous  God  must  distinguish  in  his  dealings  between  the 
wicked  man,  who  neither  fears  God  nor  deals  justly  with  men,  and  the 
righteous  man,  who  though  he  be  not  perfect  but  is  indeed  often  confes¬ 
sedly  a  sinner,  yet  relatively  speaking  lives  uprightly  and  trusts  in  God. 
The  righteousness  of  God  in  this  aspect  of  it  involving  the  deliverance  of 
the  upright  is  often  spoken  of  in  parallelism  with  salvation,  but  without 
losing  sight  of  the  basis  of  such  salvation  in  the  discriminating  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God:  Ps.  717  352®-28  Isa.  411®  42®  458^.  »  51®.  With  the  same  under¬ 
lying  conception  the  righteousness  of  the  ones  that  are  saved  is  spoken  of: 
Isa.  62^*  2;  yet  here,  also,  without  converting  p’j.x  into  a  mere  synonym 
for  salvation.  The  uprightness  of  the  people,  their  loyalty  to  God  is  still 
expressed  in  the  term.* 

B.  np-ix  is  used  with  substantially  the  same  range  of  meaning  as 
only  lacking  instances  of  the  first  sense.  The  second  usage,  2,  is 

llustrated  in  Deut.  9®  2  Sam.  22^^,  etc.  In  Gen.  15®  there  is  obvious 
reference  to  the  requirement  of  God,  and  x  signifies  that  conduct  or  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  God  desires,  and  which  renders  man  acceptable  to 
him.  The  forensic  sense  of  the  term  is,  therefore,  especially  clear  here, 
throwing  into  the  background  the  usual  moral  content  of  the  term.  Usage  3 
is  illustrated  in  Jer.  22®Ezek.  45®;  usage  4  in  Ps.  36^  (®)-  “  (1®)  511®  (1®)  Isa.  45®’’ 
51®.  8  ^61  Mic.  7».  For  its  application  to  the  saved  see  Isa.  481®  54^^  In 
one  passage  only  is  the  term  used,  with  an  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the 

♦Ropes,  JBL.  1903,  Pt.  II,  p.  219,  holds  that  in  Second  Isaiah  the  ground  of  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  which  the  righteousness  of  God  is  salvation,  is  not  in  Israel’s 
character  or  suffering,  but  lies  rather  in  Jahweh  himself,  who  for  his  own  name  has  redeemed 
his  servant  whom  he  knew,  chose,  and  loved.”  Ropes  calls  this  a  profounder  view  than  that 
of  the  psalmists,  which  6nds  the  basis  in  the  moral  excellence  and  conscious  piety  of  the 
worshipper.  This  is  partly  true  respecting  Isa.,  but  only  partly,  and  it  is  not  the  view  which 
controls  Paul,  as  Rom.,  chaps,  i,  2,  show;  Rom.  8*®  is  apparently  the  nearest  approximation 
to  an  expression  of  it. 
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conception  of  discriminating  righteousness,  to  denote  acceptance  by  God 
and  consequent  deliverance  (Ps.  69”).  There  are  also  a  few  passages  in 
which  it  is  apparently  used  of  a  just  cause,  a  being  in  the  right  in  a  given 
case.  Cf  I.  under  pnx  and  see  i  Ki.  8®^  2  Chr.  6^. 

C.  (applied  to  persons  only,  except  in  Deut.  4*)  signifies: 

1.  With  a  formal  and  purely  forensic  rather  than  moral  sense,  in  the 
right  in  a  particular  case  or  in  an  assertion:  Ex.  238  Prov.  18^^  Isa.  41^®* 
Yet  this  sense  can  not  always  be  sharply  distinguished  from  3  below.  See 
Deut.  251  Prov.  17^®'  8®  18®. 

2.  Innocent,  free  from  guilt  in  a  particular  matter:  Gen.  20<. 

3.  Righteous,  in  moral  conduct  and  character,  what  one  ought  to  be, 
whether^ absolutely  and  perfectly  so:  Ps.  145”  Eccl.  r"";  or  in  a  more  general 
sense  of  those  who  are  upright  in  purpose  and  life:  Gen.  6®  Ps.  i®  14®  64'® 
Prov.  2i2®.  In  Deut.  4*  it  is  applied  to  the  law  as  inculcating  righteousness. 

4.  Just,  rendering  to  one  what  is  due,  especially  in  punishing  the  wicked: 

Ps.  7®'  (®'  ”)  Jer.  12^  Lam.  i*®. 

These  terms  are,  therefore,  much  more  distinctly  than  the  corresponding 
Greek  terms,  S{x,ato<;  and  cty.atoauvY],  religious  terms.  They  are  applied 
to  God  himself,  and  though  this  use  is  probably  not  the  earliest,  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  profoundly  affected  the  terms  as  applied  to  men.  See  Ps.  7*'  («'  '0 

89^®  96”  978’  ®  Jer.  1 1 28  Ezr.  9'®  Hos.  14®  Zeph.  3®.  The  righteous  man  owes 
duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  his  fellow  men:  Ps.  i828-2<  Isa.  and  the 

obligations  of  righteousness  are  imposed  by  divine  authority:  Gen.  i8i« 
Deut.  16^8-28  Isa.  5'*  Ps.  1192-  25,  etc.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  this  difference 
that  the  conception  of  justice,  that  which  one  owes  to  another  and  which 
that  other  can  claim,  as  compared  with  righteousness,  that  which  is  required 
by  morality  or  divine  authority,  is  much  less  prominent  than  in  the  Greek 
use  of  Mxz'.o;  and  its  cognates.  Indeed  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  to  the 
Hebrews  the  distinction  existed  at  all.  Justice  is  to  them  perhaps  simply 
righteousness  as  manifested  in  particular  relations,  especially  in  judging. 

D.  In  the  legal  and  formal  sense  which  appears  in  p'l?  pre¬ 
dominates,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  a  moral- 
forensic  sense.  Cf.  Kautzsch,  op.  cit.  pp.  i5“i7« 

In  the  Kal  conj.  it  means: 

1.  To  be  in  the  right  in  a  given  case  or  in  one’s  assertion:  Gen.  382*  Job 

9IS  3312. 

2.  To  carry  one’s  case,  to  prevail:  Job  9*  112  25®  40®  Ps.  1432  Isa.  43«-  2*. 

3.  To  be  righteous,  in  the  moral  sense  (this  use  Cremer  denies): 
Job  352  Ps.  19^8  (8). 

The  Niphal  occurs  in  Dan.  only,  where  it  means,  to  be  put  to  rights, 
to  be  made  such  as  it  should  be. 

The  Piel  means,  to  declare  or  show  one  in  the  right  (Job  32®  3382),  to  show 
one,  or  cause  one  to  appear,  righteous,  but  relatively,  not  absolutely:  Jer.  3“ 
Ezek.  i6®i'  ®2. 
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In  the  Hiphil  the  meanings  are: 

1.  To  do  one  justice:  2  Sam.  15^  Ps.  82*. 

2.  To  declare  one  to  be  in  the  right,  to  cause  one  to  carry  one’s  case,  to 

give  judgment  for  one;  when  used  of  one  accused,  it  means  to  acquit:  Ex. 
23^  Deut.  25'  I  Ki.  2  Chr.  6”  Job.  27®  Prov.  17^5  ^23 

3.  To  give  one  standing,  to  cause  one  to  be  accepted:  Isa.  53^1  Dan.  123. 
While  it  can  not  perhaps  be  categorically  denied  that  in  these  two  passages 
the  Hiphil  is  a  moral-causative  term,  meaning  “to  make  righteous”  (the  Lxx 
read  ixb  twv  Stxoc^tov  irwv  xoXXwv,  which  suggests  a  different  Heb.  txt.), 
yet  in  view  of  the  prevailingly  forensic  sense  of  the  term  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  at  least  possibly  applicable  to  these  passages,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  taking  it  here  in  a  purely  causative  sense. 

In  the  Hithpael  the  meaning  is,  to  clear  one’s  self,  to  cause  one’s  self  to 
appear  in  the  right:  Gen.  44I6. 

III.  USAGE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

In  the  Lxx  the  terms  S^xaiog,  ScxatoauvYj,  and  8txat6(i)  stand  as  the 
regular  representatives  of  pnx,  pTi.  np^gx,  and  pix,  and  though  other 
Hebrew  words  are  occasionally  rendered  by  Scxatog,  etc.,  and  words  of 
the  group  are  sometimes  rendered  by  other  Greek  words  than 
etc.,  the  correspondence  is  nevertheless  very  close.* 

A.  Afxxioc;.  The  analysis  given  above  for  pn^  may  stand  for 

5t/.atog  save  that  there  must  be  added  as  a  meaning  applied  to  things 
(weights  and  measures),  conforming  to  the  accepted  standard  {cf.  pps,  i), 
and  as  a  meaning  of  the  neuter,  generally  used  substantively  (representing 
PTv  etc.)  right,  just,  that  which  is  one’s  due,  justice:  Deut.  16*° 

Prov.  185  293*. 

B.  Atxatocyjvrj.  The  analysis  of  np-ix  may  stand  for  Stxatoauvi],  the 
usage  I  under  p*jx  disappearing  through  the  use  of  S(xato<;  to  represent  it 
in  the  passages  which  belong  there. 

C.  Atxatow  is  used  to  render  pnx,  the  Piel  and  Hiphil  of  the  latter 
corresponding  to  the  active  of  the  former,  and  the  Kal  to  the  passive  (or  to 
8txxi6(;  ec>t,  or  Sfxatoc;  qjatvo^xart).  In  all  the  examples  cited  under  II  D 
above,  except  Dan.  8^^  the  Hebrew  word  is  represented  in  the  Lxx  by 
some  word  of  the  Stxatog  group. 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

A.  AUxioq.  In  the  Apocryphal  books  S{xato(;  is  used  as  in  the  Lxx 
except  that  there  are  apparently  no  examples  of  the  meanings,  “in  the 
right”  (unless  in  Susan.  53),  “innocent.”  The  meaning,  “righteous,” 
applied  both  to  persons,  God  and  men,  and  to  actions,  occurs  in  Tob.  3*  14* 

*  On  the  noteworthy  exceptions,  cf.  Ryle  and  James,  The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  note  on  161'; 
Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  49/. 
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Wisd.  21031  Sir.  lo^s  2  Mac.  9^^;  the  meaning  “just/’  applied  to  God  in 
Wisd.  12*5,  to  men  in  Tob.  14®  (?);  to  judgment  in  2  Mac.  9^8.  The  use 
of  the  neuter  in  the  sense  “  just,”  that  which  is  right,  one’s  rights,  or  one’s 
(penal)  deserts  is  specially  frequent;  i  Mac.  7^^  ii”  2  Mac.  11^*  13''* 
Wisd.  148®. 

In  Ps.  Sol.  Bfxatoq  applied  to  men  designates  the  upright  who  in 
general  are  on  God’s  side,  and  who  are  approved  of  God;  they  are  not  the 
sinless,  but  like  the  of  the  prophets  those  who  observe  the  law  of 

God,  and  trust  in  him  as  distinguished  from  the  sinner:  2*8  3^-8  g*  15*,  etc. 
This  is  its  use,  also,  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  so  far  as  the  Greek  text  is  extant: 
ji,  2.  8  22®  25^  278  (Giz)  lo®  (Syn).  The  word  is  not  used  of  God  in 

Enoch;  in  Ps.  Sol.  it  is  applied  to  God  and  his  judgments  to  designate  him 
as  righteously  discriminating  between  the  righteous  and  the  sinner  {2^^’  8®.  8®; 
cf.  V.88;  51  88  g*  lo®),  and  to  the  Messiah  in  a  similar  sense  (178®). 

B.  AixaioauvY)  in  the  Apocryphal  books  has  all  the  usages  of  the  same 
word  in  the  Lxx,  except  that  there  are  no  perfectly  clear  instances  of  the 
meaning,  “  justice.”  Possible  instances  are  i  Mac.  2®®  Wisd.  98  Sir.  45®®. 
When  used  in  the  sense  of  (human)  “  right  conduct”  it  is  with  an  even  clearer 
implication  than  is  common  in  the  canonical  books  that  it  is  righteousness 
which  makes  men  acceptable  to  God,  and  this  righteousness  is  conceived 
of  in  a  more  external,  legalistic  way  than  in  the  prophets:  Tob.  12®  14“ 
Wisd.  i^®.  There  are  clear  instances  of  the  term  applied  to  God  to  denote 
his  righteousness  in  discriminating  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
among  men,  whether  in  punishing  the  wicked  or  in  saving  the  righteous: 
Wisd.  518  121®  Sir.  16®®  Bar.  i^®  2®-  ’8.*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  also,  and  in  i  Mac.  the  term  is  used  with  such  special 
emphasis  upon  the  conception  that  righteousness  {i.  e.  of  men)  is  the  basis 
of  acceptance  with  God  and  consequent  salvation  as  to  be  almost  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  “acceptance  with  God,”  “condition  of  salvation”:  Wisd.  14^  15® 
I  Mac.  2®®.  Specially  significant  is  Wisd.  15®:  xh  yd?  iTzicxaa^cci  ae 
6X6xXT]pog  StxatoauvY),  %<x\  eiBsvai  aou  xh  xpdxoq  gCQa.  dBavac^aq,  in  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  sum  up  in  one  act  or  moral  attitude  the 
content  of  righteousness,  that  which  makes  one  acceptable  to  God  and 
secures  immortality.  He  differs  from  Tob.  and  from  Gen.  15*  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  righteousness,  but  not  in  his  definition  of  the  con¬ 
cept  itself.  To  the  prophets  generally,  it  is  right  living  towards  God  and 
men  that  makes  men  acceptable  to  God;  to  Tob.  right  living,  especially 
almsgiving;  to  the  writer  o'f  Gen.  15®  it  is  faith;  to  the  author  of  Wisd.  153 
knowledge  of  God.  But  to  all  of  them  that  which  makes  men  acceptable 
to  God  is  by  virtue  of  that  fact  righteousness,  Bty,aioa6vY}.  In  Ps.  Sol. 
BtxaiocuvYj  is  used  in  two  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  The 

*  In  chaps.  4,  s  of  Bar.  a  “righteousness  which  comes  from  God”  is  spoken  of,  reminding  one 
of  Isa.  54”  Rom.  3«  and  esp.  Phil.  3*.  But  the  post-Christian  date  of  these  portions  of  Bar. 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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righteousness  of  men  is  their  good  conduct  which  makes  them  acceptable 
to  God  and  the  objects  of  his  salvation:  i’*  5^0  99  14'.  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  manifest  in  his  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
not  indeed  in  punishing  without  mercy  all  wrong-doing,  but  in  saving  the 
saints,  the  ofxatot,  and  in  punishing  the  sinner:  2^®,  Ps.  8  and  9.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  righteousness  of  the  Messiah,  1728.  *1.  though  in¬ 
cluding,  also,  personal  freedom  from  sin:  The  usage  of  Enoch  corre¬ 

sponds  to  the  first  of  the  two  senses  just  named:  lo^®*  i®  12*  131®  14*  32®. 

C.  Atxxtdw  is  used  in  Tob.  in  the  passive  with  the  sense,  “  to  be  rightly 
assigned,  to  belong.”  In  Sir.  it  means:  (i)  “  to  do  justice  to,”  and  this 
with  reference  to  the  sinner  in  the  sense,  “to  punish”:  Sir.  42®;  (2)  “to 
recognise  or  declare  to  be  right  or  righteous,”  Stxatoq;  Sir.  7®  10®®  13“.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  passive:  Sir.  18*;  and  of  sinners,  in  the  sense, 
“to  be  acquitted,  to  be  declared  innocent”:  Sir.  9^®  23^®  26®®  34  (31)®; 
once  in  the  sense  “to  be  accepted”  (of  God),  apparently  with  the  idea 
of  forgiveness  rather  than  acquittal,  yet  not  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  negative  side.  Bixatow  does  not  appear  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  In 
Ps.  Sol.  it  is  used  exclusively  in  the  sense,  “  to  recognise  as  just  or  right¬ 
eous,”  and  with  reference  to  men’s  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  his  judgments:  2^«  3®*  ®  4®  8^*  ®^'®^  9®.  It  occurs  twice  in  Test.  XII 
Patr.:  in  Sim.  6^  in  the  sense,  “  to  acquit  ”;  in  Dan.  3®,  meaning,  “  to  justify, 
to  deem  right.” 


V.  SUMMARY  OF  PRE-CHRISTIAN  USAGE. 

From  this  general  survey  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  usage  certain  facts  appear 
which  may  properly  be  summarised  before  taking  up  N.  T.  usage. 

1.  Both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  and  all  the  terms  of  each  group 
are  in  general,  and  in  Jewish  usage  with  increasing  clearness,  forensic  terms, 
in  the  sense  that  they  imply  a  comparison  with  some  standard;  the  verb  in 
particular  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  expressing  a  judgment  concerning 
such  conformity,  not  signifying  the  bringing  of  a  person  or  thing  into  it. 

2.  In  Hebrew  usage  and  the  Greek  usage  of  Semitic  writers  the  terms 
are  prevailingly  moral  as  well  as  forensic;  i.  e.,  the  standard  is  ethical,  not 
merely  conventional  or  legal.  The  acts  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  is  esteemed 
righteous  are  acts  which  are  conceived  of  as  having  moral  character.  The 
terms  are  therefore  prevailingly  moral-forensic.  Formally  defined,  right¬ 
eousness  is  that  which  conforms  to  the  true  or  recognised  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  or  meets  the  divine  demand.  Materially  defined,  it  consists  in  cer¬ 
tain  acts  or  in  a  certain  moral  state  believed  to  be  good. 

3.  Alike  in  respect  to  its  formal  definition  and  in  respect  to  the  material 
content  of  the  conception  there  is  a  variation  in  different  periods  and  among 
various  writers,  (a)  There  is  great  difference  in  the  clearness  with  which 
the  standard  is  conceived  of  as  being  set  by  God,  or  divinely  sanctioned. 
Among  the  Greeks  this  sense  of  divine  requirement  was  in  general  feeble. 
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In  O.  T.  pri  sometimes  denotes  conformity  to  a  standard  primarily  con¬ 
ventional,  and  only  secondarily  fixed  by  divine  authority.  In  many  other 
cases  the  conception  of  a  divine  sanction,  though  probably  not  wholly 
absent,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  emphasis  upon  the  material  content  of 
righteousness.  In  other  cases,  however,  in  0.  T.  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
notably  such  as  Gen.  15®  Job  9^  Deut.  6*®  24^®  Ps.  71®  Wisd.  15®  Tob.  13* 
Ps.  Sol.  1 2,  the  conception  of  righteousness  as  required  by  God  and  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  him  is  clearly  present,  so  that  the 
term  approaches  the  formal  sense,  “  acceptance  with  God.”  In  general,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  at  least,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  divine  requirement  is  always  included  in  that  of  righteousness, 
and  Sixa'.oauvY]  used  in  reference  to  men  signifies  either  that  conduct  and 
character  which  satisfy  God’s  requirement  and  make  one  acceptable  to 
him,  or  more  abstractly,  acceptance  with  him.  (b)  In  respect,  also,  to  the 
material  content  of  righteousness  conceptions  vary.  The  Greek  definition 
of  the  content  of  8ix,aioauvr)  would  differ  greatly  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
former,  e.  g.,  emphasising  justice  more  than  the  latter.  Among  the  He¬ 
brews,  also,  there  is  no  little  variation;  sometimes  the  emphasis  is  laid  on 
right,  equitable  conduct  towards  men,  sometimes  on  mercy  and  almsgiving, 
sometimes  on  the  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  sometimes  on  a 
trustful,  reverential  attitude  towards  God.  This  variation  simply  reflects 
the  difference  in  the  conceptions  of  what  was  required  by  God  and  accepta¬ 
ble  to  him,  as  held  in  different  ages  and  by  different  men. 

4.  The  Jews  (it  was  otherwise  with  the  Greeks)  prevailingly  ascribed 
righteousness  to  God,  both  in  the  general  sense  that  he  did  what  was  right, 
and  specifically  in  the  sense  that  he  discriminated,  in  his  attitude  towards 
men  and  in  his  dealing  with  them,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Moreover,  while  freely  recognising  the  sinfulness  of  “the  righteous,”  they 
did,  in  fact — this  is  ^oecially  true  of  the  writers  of  Isa.  40-66,  many  of 
the  canonical  Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  65,  71,  85,  and  143,  and  of  Ps.  Sol.— 
rely  not  alone  on  the  mercy  of  God  for  salvation,  but  on  his  righteousness. 
So  far  is  this  appeal  to  God’s  righteousness  carried  that  in  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  in  Isa.  40-66  and  the  Psalms,  God’s  righteousness,  sometimes  even 
the  righteousness  of  the  saints,  is  equivalent  in  the  content  of  the  thing 
referred  to  (not  in  the  definition  of  the  conception  itself)  to  salvation.  In 
Ps.  71®  “thy  righteousness”  apparently  signifies,  “acceptance  with  thee 
and  consequent  salvation  by  thee.”  This  usage  of  the  word  does  not  appear 
in  the  latest  pre-Christian  books;  but  the  conception  of  divine  and  human 
righteousness  which  underlies  it  is  unmistakably  present  and  strongly  pre¬ 
dominant. 

5.  With  rare  and  doubtful  exceptions  the  verbs  otxaioto  and  are 
not  moral-causative  but  judicial  and  forensic  in  force.  It  is  especially 
clear  that  in  Jewish-Greek  usage  8i)cai6w  is  purely,  or  all  but  purely,  a 
moral-forensic  term  (note  the  usage  of  the  Apocr.  and  of  Ps.  Sol.),  being 
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used  prevailingly  in  the  sense  “  to  recognise  or  declare  as  S^xato<;  ’’  either 
positively,  “  to  recognise  as  righteous (Sir.  iS^  Ps.  Sol.  n.  s.  IV  C),  or  in 
the  negative  and  restricted  sense,  “  to  acquit  ”  (Sir.  23^^  26”),  or  in  a  more 
general  sense,  to  accept,’’  with  the  implication  of  forgiveness  (Sir. 

VI.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

A.  A[xato<;  in  N.  T.  is  clearly  a  moral-forensic  term,  meaning,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  conforming  to  the  true  standard,  meeting  the  ethical  requirements 
under  which  one  is  placed.  In  the  main  it  follows  closely  the  usage  of  the 
Lxx  and  later  Jewish  writings,  but  as  applied  to  men  emphasises  even  more 
than  O.  T.  the  conception  of  divine  requirement,  fulfilment  of  which  renders 
one  acceptable  to  God,  and  as  applied  to  God  has  even  more  exclusive  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  righteousness  of  his  dealings  with  men.  C/.  the  usage  of  Ps, 
Sol.  Its  uses  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Of  persons:  Upright,  righteous  in  conduct  or  purpose,  satisfying 

the  ethical  requirements  of  God  and  so  acceptable  to  him.  Usually  em¬ 
ployed  qualitatively  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
standard,  or  denoting  approximate  conformity:  Mt.  5«  io«  1317.  «.  49 
23^».  79  2537.  Lk.  16.  17  225  1414  1-7  2070  23^“  Acts  1073  2413  Rom.  57 

I  Tim.  Heb.  io38  1273  Jas.  510  i  Pet.  317  4I8  2  Pet.  27.  s  Rev.  22”.  In 
Mt.  913  Mk.  217  Lk.  532  Acts  3^  752  221^  Rom.  310  Jas.  5®  i  Pet  31* 

I  Jn.  2i  37b  the  righteousness  referred  to  is  evidently  conceived  of  as  per-^ 
feet,  fully  satisfying  the  divine  requirement.  In  Mt.  233®  2719  Lk.  23^7,  the 
negative  element,  innocence,  is  emphasised. 

(b)  Of  action:  Right,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  conforming  to  the  moral 
requirement  of  God:  Lk.  1237  Acts  41^  Eph.  61  Phil.  i7  2  Pet.  113.  In  Rom. 
7*^  the  commandment  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  Si'xato(;,  i.  e.,  requiring  what 
is  right.  In  I  Jn.  3 17  the  works  of  Abel  are  said  to  be  righteous,  apparently 
emphasising  their  acceptableness  to  God. 

2.  In  the  cases  named  above  there  is  a  varying  emphasis  upon  the  for¬ 
ensic  element,  acceptable  to  God,  neither  the  moral  nor  the  forensic  element 
being  wholly  absent,  but  the  former  predominating.  In  certain  other  pas¬ 
sages  the  forensic  element  so  clearly  predominates  that  the  term  approxi¬ 
mates  or  even  reaches  the  sense,  acceptable  to  God,  yet  always  with  the 
implication  chat  such  acceptance  rests  upon  some  fact  of  moral  significance 
Rom.  ii7  213  519  Gal.  311  Heb.  11*  1  Jn.  37a. 

3.  Righteous,  satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  true  ethical  standard  in 
dealing  with  others.  Used  in  this  sense  especially  of  God,  not,  however, 
as  rendering  to  each  his  deserts  without  mercy,*  but  as  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  righteous  and  wicked,  and  treating  each  in  accordance  with  his 
character:  Jn.  1775  Rom.  37*  2  Tim.  48  i  Jn.  i®  Rev.  ifi®;  with  a  like  meaning 
used  of  God’s  Judgments:  2  Thes.  i3.  «  Rev.  153  i67  192;  of  the  Judgment  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  neither  in  0.  T.  nor  in  N.  T.  is  righteousness  conceived  of  as 
excluding  mercy;  it  forbids  treating  a  man  worse  than  he  deserves  but  not  better. 
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Christ:  Jn.  53“;  and  of  men,  in  the  sense,  right  in  discriminating  according 
to  the  facts:  Jn.  72^;  of  the  action  of  men  affecting  others,  it  means,  right, 
that  which  one  ought  to  do  in  relation  to  others:  Mt.  20*  Phil.  4*  Col.  4*. 
In  these  three  passages  it  is  possible  that  Z{y.ctio<;  means,  just,  i.  e.,  what 
others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Bfxatoq 
ever  has  this  sense  in  biblical  Greek.  The  meaning  as  given  above  is 
therefore  more  probable. 

B.  The  usage  of  BixatoauviQ  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that  of  Sfxaioq, 
the  word  denoting,  in  general,  the  character  or  position  of  one  who  is 
Slxato?.  Neither  the  moral  nor  the  forensic  element  can  be  lost  sight  of. 

1.  Conduct  and  character  which  satisfy  the  ethical  requirements  of  God, 

and  so  render  one  acceptable  to  him.  As  in  the  case  of  Sixatoq,  so  the 
noun  also  may  be  used  simply  qualitatively,  or  with  reference  to  an  approx¬ 
imate  conformity,  or  of  an  ideal,  perfect  fulfilment  of  divine  requirements: 
Mt.  3^5  5«'  20  ”  (?)  21”  Lk.  Jn.  i6*«  1®  Acts  lo®®  13^®  2425  Rom. 

le.  18.  19.  20  gio  lo®  141^  2  Cor.  ii^®  Eph.  42^  5®  6“  Phil,  i  Tim.  6“ 

2  Tim.  3^*  Tit.  3®  Heb.  i®  5»  72  ii”  12^^  Jas.  120  31®  i  Pet.  22^  3^*  2  Pet.  2*.  21 
312  I  Jn.  22®  37.  10  Rev.  22”. 

2.  Acceptance  with  God.  With  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  forensic 

element,  S'.xatoauvYj  sometimes  approaches  or  even  reaches  the  sense, 
acceptance  with  God,  or  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  The  question  at 
issue  between  Paul  and  his  opponents  was  in  what  way  or  on  what  ground 
men  became  acceptable  to  God,  he  maintaining  that  it  was  faith  that  ren¬ 
dered  men  acceptable  to  God,  they  that  it  was  certain  inheritances  and  deeds 
comprehended  under  the  term,  “  works  of  law,”  or  “  law.”  This  discussion 
give  rise  to  such  terms  as  “righteousness  by  faith,”  and  “righteousness  by 
law,”  in  which  just  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
what  made  men  acceptable  to  God,  the  term  “righteousness”  was  necessarily 
without  emphasis  on  this  or  that  condition  of  acceptance.  In  another 
direction,  also,  the  emphasis  on  the  forensic  element  modified  in  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  In  Jewish  thought  acceptance  with  God  involved 
for  one  who  has  sinned  provision  respecting  the  sins  of  the  past.  And 
since,  according  to  Paul,  “all  have  sinned  and  are  destitute  of  the  divine 
approval,”  forgiveness  is  included  in  righteousness,  either  distinctly  and 
explicitly,  or  by  implication.  Thus  the  present  sense  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  two  respects,  viz.,  in  that  the  term  itself  lays  less  emphasis  on 
the  conduct  and  character  which  form  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God, 
and  that  it  more  distinctly  includes  forgiveness.  Rom.  4®-  ®'  ®'  ” 

^17,  21  g3o,  31  10*-  «•  ^®  I  Cor.  1®°  Gal.  221  3®>  21  2  Tim.  4*  Jas.  2®®  Heb.  iih  On 
Gal.  5®  and  Phil.  3®,  which  may  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  assigned  to 
this  or  to  the  preceding  class,  see  below,  p.  471. 

These  passages  differ  somewhat  among  themselves  in  the  degree  of  the 
emphasis  upon  the  forensic  element  and  of  the  consequent  subordination  of 
the  moral  element,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  might  even  seem  to  fall 
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into  two  distinct  classes.  Thus,  in  Rom.  4^^  in  Stxaioauvtjt; 

Tij<;  ^(aT^ax;,  a  seal  attesting  the  fact  of  acceptance  with  God  through  faith, 
and  still  more  in  5”,  in  the  expression  ol  T-rjv  Tcspiaascav 
[x^q  5(i)psocql  'z^q  8txaioaJV7jq  Xa’4^i:vovTsq,  it  seems  clear  that  the  noun 
is  purely  forensic,  expressing  in  itself  simply  the  fact  of  acceptance, 
indicating  the  ground  of  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Rom.  4*: 

f)  'Tutaxtq  auxoij  siq  SixatoauvTjv  {cf.  4’),  faith  being  spoken  of 
as  reckoned  for,  as  the  equivalent  of,  righteousness,  the  latter  might  be 
thought  to  include  the  conception  of  right  conduct  which  makes  one  accep¬ 
table  to  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  xi'axtq  itself  constituted  such  conduct, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  was  accounted  equivalent  to  such  conduct,  accep¬ 
table  in  lieu  of  it,  the  very  point  of  the  expression  lying  in  the  fact  that 
faith  was  accounted  equivalent  to  something  that  could  not  be  directly 
predicated  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  in  Rom.  41®; 
o'j  ydiip  5ti  vopLO'j  f)  IxayysXfa  .  .  .  iXXa  ota  StxatojuvTjq  xi'axsojq,  xtaxswq 
is  most  naturally  taken  as  a  genitive  of  description  (appositional),  and  that 
StxaioauvT)  xtaxewq  means  righteousness  which  consists  in  faith;  and  it 
may  be  further  contended  that  this  is  also  the  meaning  of  StxatoauvTQ  in 
VV.3.  5.  «.  12,  these  passages  referring  not  to  a  crediting  of  faith  as  something 
different  from  what  it  really  is  but  a  recognition  of  it  as  being,  in  fact,  of 
the  quality  of  righteousness,  the  moral  attitude  towards  God  which  God 
desires  and  which  therefore  renders  men  acceptable  to  God.  In  this  case, 
also,  we  should  have  a  sense  of  the  word  8txatocj6vT)  in  which  the  moral 
element  would  be  distinctly  present,  but  the  relation  between  faith  and 
righteousness  would  be  not  that  of  an  equivalence  for  purposes  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  created  by  divine  fiat,  but  (qualitative)  moral  identity.  But  it  is 
probable  that  both  these  views  over-emphasise  the  distinction  of  meaning 
among  the  passages  cited  above.  The  conception  of  value  imputed  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  is  not  involved  in  the  phrases  eiq  or 

Tivi,  which  simply  express  the  idea  that  a  certain  thing  is  valued  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  value,  or  credited  to  a  person,  without  implication  that  such  valuation 
or  crediting  is  otherwise  than  according  to  the  facts.  See  note  on  chap.  3*. 
Nor  is  the  notion  of  value  attributed  contrary  to  fact  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  Rom.  4^-®.  For  while  this  passage  expressly  affirms  that  God’s 
acceptance  of  Abraham  was  not  on  grounds  of  merit,  6?£fXif);jLa,  that  is, 
not  on  a  commercial,  bookkeeping  basis,  by  which  God  demanded  and 
Abraham  rendered  a  quantitatively  complete  satisfaction  of  the  divine 
claims,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  evaluating  Abraham’s  faith  at 
righteousness,  God  reckoned  it  as  something  else  than  it  was.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  passage  and  it  better  accords  with  the  apostle’s  strenu¬ 
ous  insistence  upon  the  conformity  of  God’s  judgments  with  reality  (Rom. 

esp.  vv.^  «)  to  suppose  that  the  thought  which  underlies  his  language 
here  is  that  faith  is  really  acceptable  to  God,  qualitatively  a  satisfaction  of 
his  requirements,  the  attitude  towards  God  which  he  desires  men  to  sustain. 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  on  the  whole  probable,  that  in  these  verses 
Paul  means  by  the  word  StxatoauviQ  right  conduct,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  moral  element.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  passage  is  so  distinctly 
forensic  that  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  the  word  SixatoaivY)  itself  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  predominantly  forensic  sense,  meaning,  “  basis  of  acceptance  with 
God,”  and  that  while  there  is  no  implication  that  the  accounting  of  faith  as 
righteousness  involved  an  element  of  fiction,  yet  neither  is  there  any  direct 
reference  to  the  moral  quality  of  faith.*  Tt  is  the  value  which  God  gave 
to  Abraham^s  faith  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking;  what  it  was  in  that 
faith  that  warranted  such  a  valuation  is  not  here  the  prominent  thought.  ^ 

In  Phil.  3*’  ®  StxaioauvY)  y)  Iv  voyLy,  lx  v6[aoi>  is  such  righteousness  as  is 
attainable  in  the  sphere  of  law,  and  from  (obedience  to)  law.  It  is,  in  fact, 
as  the  context  implies,  so  insufficient  as  to  be  worthless,  no  true  righteous¬ 
ness  at  all.  The  moral  and  forensic  elements  are  so  conjoined  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  instances  decisively  to  this  head  or  the 
preceding.  The  moral— or  at  least  the  active— element  seems  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  v.»,  the  forensic  (but  without  exclusion  of  the  moral)  in  v.». 

In  Gal.  5®  the  use  of  the  words  IXxfBa  and  show  that 

StxatoauvYjg  does  not  refer  to  that  divine  acceptance  of  the  believer  of 
which  Paul  usually  speaks  in  using  the  verb  Stxat6(»),  but  to  something  still 
to  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  StxatoQc0£  in  v.-*  indicates 
that  the  term  is  not  employed  with  an  exclusively  ethical  emphasis,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  forensic  element  is  distinctly  present.  These 
facts  require  us  to  take  the  term  as  having  reference  to  that  future  justifica¬ 
tion  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  Rom.  2^®’  ’®.  Yet  inasmuch  as  such  future 
justification  is  itself  based  not  on  faith,  even  conceived  of  as  qualitatively 
righteous,  but  on  the  achieved  character  of  the  justified  person,  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  forensic  element  is  improbable.  The  righteousness  which 
is  hoped  for  is  ethical-forensic,  with  the  forensic  element  distinctly  but  not 
exclusively  in  mind,  and,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  hoped  for,  still  in  the 
future. 

Probably  altogether  similar  is  the  meaning  of  xf^v  [oixatoauvYjv]  Bed 
x(cjTS(i>i^  XptcTToO  and  t‘?)v  lx  Osoij  Bix3ttocrjvY}v  sxl  xfi  xfcjx£t  of  Phil.  3*’ 
These  phrases  also  refer  to  the  future  and  the  context  emphasises  both 
ethical  and  forensic  elements  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  exclude 
either  from  these  phrases  or  to  determine  with  certainty  on  which  the 
emphasis  lies.  Concerning  Rom.  3''’  “  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  passages  already  considered,  but  yet  constitute  a  group  by  themselves, 
see  4  below. 

3.  Out  of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  (i,  above)  there  arises 

♦  V.^  indicates  that  in  such  acceptance  of  him  who  believes  there  is  involved  forgiveness  of 
past  sins.  But  this,  though  it  confirms  the  judgment  that  the  apostle’s  thought  is  moving 
on  the  forensic  plane,  is,  as  compared  with  the  idea  of  positive  acceptance,  only  incidental, 
not  the  key  to  the  central  point  of  view  of  the  passage. 
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through  its  use  in  reference  to  relations  to  others,  the  more  specific  sense: 
righteousness  in  dealing  with  others  in  accordance  with  their  conduct  and 
character.  The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  exclusively  of  God  (and  Christ). 
In  Acts  731  Rev.  ign,  the  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  issuing  in  the  punishment  of  the  latter  and  the  salvation  of  the 
former  is  in  mind  (cf.  also  Rom.  2\  Scxaioxpufa,  and  2  Thes.  i^.  «).  In 
Rom.  33.  26  the  necessity  that  the  righteous  God  shall  manifest  his  dis¬ 

approval  of  sin  is  emphasised.  In  2  Pet.  Bixaioauvr}  toG  0£o5  denot-" 
the  impartial  righteousness  of  God  manifested  in  the  salvation  of  Gentile? 
as  well  as  of  Jews. 

^  4.  Inasmuch  as  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  is  prescribed  and  pro^ 
vided  by  God  (being  bestowed  not  on  grounds  of  merit  but  on  condition  of 
faith),  such  acceptance  with  him  may  be  called  God’s  righteousness, 
BixQctoajvT]  Osou,  the  genitive  denoting  source:  Rom.  321. 22  lo*.  This 
usage  is  most  closely  related  to  the  O.  T.  usage  in  Isa.  and  Ps.  (see  exx 
under  II  A  4,  also  under  IV,  B).  But  the  thought  of  Paul,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
pressed,  differs  in  two  respects  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  prophets 
and  psalmists,  (a)  While  the  prophet  finds  in  the  righteousness  of  God 
which^  discriminates  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  basis  of 
salvation  for  the  righteous,  and  so  associates  the  two  that  the  same  term 
seems  at  times^  to  express  both,  or  at  least  to  express  one  with  a  distinct 
implication  of  its  basis  in  the  other,  Paul  rarely  so  conjoins  the  divine  dis¬ 
criminating  righteousness  with  human  salvation.  This  conception  (ex¬ 
pressed  in  N.  T.  in  i  Jn.  cf.  2  Thes.  «  Rom.  2®)  the  apostle  leaves 
behind  not  by  denying  but  simply  by  ignoring  it;  to  him  the  divine  right¬ 
eousness  is  brought  under  suspicion  not  so  much  by  failure  to  save  as  by 
a  neglect  to  punish  sin  (see  Rom.  323.  and  3  above),  (b)  The  salvation 
of  men  is  with  Paul  grounded  in  the  grace  of  God.  Though  affirming  that 
the  final  judgment  of  God  will  be  on  the  basis  of  conduct  and  character 
(Rom.  213-10;^  cf.  Gal.  5®  and  discussion  of  it  above),  and  regarding  faith  as 
itself  satisfying  God’s  fundamental  requirement  (see  B.  2  above,  p.  469),  he 
yet  clearly  maintains  that  justification  is  the  gracious  acceptance  of  sinners 
on  the  ground  of  faith.  These  two  peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  thought 
which  are  evidently  but  the  opposite  sides  of  one  fact,  find  their  occasion! 
or  the  occasion  of  their  expression,  in  two  related  facts:  (i)  He  was  opposing 
the  Pharisaic  legalism  which,  being  a  distortion  and  corruption  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  doctrine  that  the  righteous  God  accepts  and  approves  righteous 
men,  could  only  be  met  by  an  emphasis  upon  the  divine  grace  in  salvation 
which  threw  quite  into  the  background  the  conception  of  the  divine  right¬ 
eousness  as  the  basis^  of  salvation.  Even  when  the  apostle  adopts  for  a 
moment  the  prophetic  point  of  view,  emphasising  the  discriminating 
righteousness  of  God  (Rom.,  chap.  2)  it  is  for  the  sake  of  insisting  that  this 
righteousness  will  bring  about  the  punishment  of  impenitent  Israel  (2) 
Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  apostle  held  a  stricter  and 
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more  consistent,  though  less  legalistic,  view  of  sin  than  did  those  Pharisees 
and  Pharisaic  Christians  whose  views  he  was  opposing.  While  recognising 
with  the  prophets  the  discrimination  of  men  into  two  classes,  the  righteous 
and  the  wdcked,  and  maintaining  that  God  approves  and  accepts  the  former, 
he  yet  maintained,  also,  that  there  were  none  who,  being  perfectly  righteous, 
could  be  accepted  on  grounds  of  personal  merit.  The  righteousness  of  God, 
therefore,  in  its  purely  forensic  aspect  and  apart  from  grace,  could  not  of 
itself  bring  salvation  to  any.  While,  therefore,  it  is  a  tempting  position  to 
take,  that  5tx,atoa6vTr3  0£ou  in  Rom.  etc.,  is  the  personal  righteousness 
of  God  conceived  of  as  the  basis  of  salvation,  as  in  Isa.  56b  etc.,  yet  this 
position  is  not  sustained  either  by  the  context  of  the  passages  in  question 
or  by  the  general  position  of  Paul  concerning  the  relation  of  divine  righteous¬ 
ness  and  human  salvation,  or  by  the  history  of  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
period  between  Isaiah  and  Paul. 

C.  Aixactoco  in  N.  T.  signifies,  to  recognise,  declare,  accept  as  5{xato;. 
It  is  a  moral-forensic  term,  and  this  not  only  in  that  this  is  the  force  of 
Stxaio?  as  taken  up  into  the  verb,  but,  also,  in  that  the  verb  itself  (like 
dc^too)  and  6ji6w),  is  declarative  rather  than  strictly  causative.  Its  various 
senses  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  recognise  or  declare  one  to  be  (in  the  proper  ethical  sense)  S^xaio?. 

(a)  Negatively:  to  declare  or  to  show  to  be  innocent:  Lk.  10*®  i  Cor.  4^ 

(b)  Positively:  to  recognise  or  declare  to  be  right  or  righteous,  such  declara¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  involving  no  element  of  grace  or  pardon:  Mt.  ii'® 
Lk.  72®-  *5  1615  Rom.  I  Tim.  3‘«. 

2.  With  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  forensic  element  in  the  meaning  of 

S^xato?  (acceptable  to  God),  the  verb  means,  to  recognise  as  acceptable 
(to  God),  to  accept;  in  the  passive,  to  be  accepted  (by  God).  As  in  the 
instances  of  the  corresponding  sense  of  StxatoauvTj,  the  ground  of  accept¬ 
ance  is  not  implied  in  the  word  itself  and  in  many  passages  is  the  very  point 
under  discussion.  It  is,  however,  always  evident  that  the  term  refers  to 
a  judgment  broadly  and  fundamentally  moral;  the  underlying  sense  of 
Si'xatoc;  is  still  moral-forensic,  not  simply  legal-forensic  save  in  Rom.  6b 
where  Paul  draws  an  illustration  from  the  purely  legal  realm.  We  may 
recognise  six  sub-classes  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  with  the 
sense  above  indicated:  (a)  Those  in  which  a  positive  ground  of  acceptance 
is  spoken  of  and  this  ground  is  certain  deeds  or  conduct,  there  being  no 
implication  that  the  justification  spoken  of  involves  pardon  for  sin  or  grace: 
Mt.  12”  Rom.  2**  Jas.  221.  (b)  Those  in  which  a  positive  ground  is 

spoken  of,  but  this  ground  is  either  faith  or  works  of  law,  the  latter  being 
declared  to  be  inadequate.  In  these  passages  there  is  no  reference  to  par¬ 
don  as  an  element  of  justification,  and  the  justification  is  indicated  to  be 
an  act  of  grace  only  by  the  implication  conveyed  in  lx  xtaxsox;,  olx  1^  epyiov 
vlpiou,  etc.  The  explicit  mention  of  positive  ground  of  justification  in 
the  passages  which  deny  the  possibility  of  justification  on  the  grounds 
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named,  Ipya  v6pLou,  shows  that  the  term  is  not  merely  negative,  meaning 
simply,  to  pardon:  Rom.  320-  2*-  4*  5*  Gal.  2^^’  *2  n.  24  (q)  Those  in 

which  the  word  is  used  with  no  limitation  save  that  of  a  direct  object;  the 
force  of  the  word  is  apparently  the  same  as  in  the  passages  under  (b): 
Rom.  32*  *2.  (d)  In  Rom.  32^  4*  59  i  Cor.  6“  Tit.  32  there  is  a  distinct 

recognition  that  the  acceptance  referred  to  involves  an  element  of  pardon 
and  grace;  those  who  are  accepted  not  being  in  personal  character  Sfxato?, 
but  aSixo?  and  ux68ixo<;.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some 
of  the  passages  under  (b)  this  is  only  a  little  more  remotely  implied,  that 
no  sharp  line  of  discrimination  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes,  and 
that  the  verb  itself  retains  in  both  cases  the  same  meaning,  (e)  In  Rom.  6  2 
the  context  demands  the  meaning,  to  declare  free  or  set  free,  the  penalty 
having  been  suffered.  In  this  case  the  unrighteousness  of  the  person  is 
presumed,  but  there  is  no  element  of  grace  or  pardon,  the  release  being 
based  on  the  suffering  of  the  penalty.  Though  this  instance  is  quite  excep¬ 
tional,  it  serves  to  show  how  broad  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  itself 
it  contains  no  assertion  concerning  the  character  of  the  person,  and  no 
implication  of  pardon.  These  are  conveyed,  when  conveyed  at  all,  by  the 
context,  (f)  In  two  passages,  Lk.  Acts  132®,  the  emphasis  upon  the 
negative  element  of  pardon  is  so  strong  as  almost  to  give  to  the  word  the 
meaning,  to  pardon.*  These  are  instances  of  a  semi-metonymy,  by  which 
the  term  which  denotes  the  whole  of  the  act  is  used  with  chief  or  exclusive 
reference  to  a  part  of  it  which  is  involved  in  every  ordinary  case  of  the 
whole  as  applied  to  wrong-doers.  The  reduction  of  Paul’s  term,  8txat6w, 
to  a  purely  negative  sense,  “to  pardon,”  is  definitely  excluded  by  the 
evidence.  Over  against  these  two  passages,  neither  of  them  in  Paul’s 
epistles,  and  neither  of  them  quite  certainly  referring  exclusively  to  pardon, 
there  is  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  passages  in  which  a  positive  ground  of 
justification,  epya  vopiou,  is  mentioned  and  its  adequacy  denied.  See  under 
(a)  above.  For  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  works  of  law  are  thought 
of  as  inadequate  not  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  admitted  sinners,  but  to 
win  approval  on  ground  of  merit,  which  would  leave  no  occasion  for  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  argument  of  Rom.  as  of  Gal.  is  to  the  effect,  not 

that  men  who  seek  justification  on  a  legalistic  basis  fail  of  forgiveness  for 
their  sins,  but  that  failing  to  meet  God’s  requirements,  and  being  held 
responsible  for  that  failure,  they  are  in  need  of  forgiveness,  and  must  be 
accepted,  if  at  all,  on  grounds  of  grace.  Forgiveness  is  an  element  of  the 
justification  which  men  obtain  through  faith,  by  grace;  but  is  not  included 
in  the  justification  which  they  (vainly)  seek  by  works  of  law.  It  can  not 
therefore  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

*  To  these  might  perhaps  be  added  Rom.  4®:  rou  SiKaiovvra  rbi/  acre^r},  were  it  not  for  the 
next  clause,  Aoyi^eTat  r/  ttiVti?  auTou  ets  Sixaiocrvi/rfy,  which  evidently  involves  a  positive 
clement. 
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XVI.  mSTIS  AND  mSTETQ. 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE.* 

A.  n^jTK;,  used  in  Greek  writers  from  Hesiod  down,  is  employed  in  two 
distinct  senses,  the  active  and  the  passive,  the  latter  the  more  frequent. 

1.  The  active  sense:  faith,  confidence,  trust. 

(a)  As  exercised  towards  another:  Soph.  0.  C.  950;  Plato,  Phaed.  275A. 

(b)  As  enjoyed  by  one,  exercised  towards  him  by  others;  hence  credit, 
trust  in  the  commercial  or  legal  sense:  Dem.  9625;  Polyb.  8.  21®;  Plut. 
Cic.  41®:  /.al  T'^jv  ouafav  aOxT];;  6  Kixipwv  Iv  xtaxst  xXTQpov6pLO<; 

5teq)jXaTX£v. 

(c)  In  an  intellectual  sense  with  reference  to  a  proposition:  conviction, 
confident  belief;  in  Plato  it  is  distinguished  from  Ixtax-QpLTj,  knowledge,  in 
that  the  latter  implies  the  actuality  of  the  thing  believed,  while  Tcfaxic; 
affirms  only  subjective  certainty  (Plato,  Rep.  601E);  in  Aristotle  from 
56^a,  opinion  {Anim.  3.  3®  [428  a®®],  which,  however,  it  is  said  to  follow; 
for  though  S6^a  may  be  true  or  false,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  those 
things  which  one  thinks).  In  the  religious  realm,  xtortq  denotes  general 
belief  in  the  existence  and  power  of  the  gods,  not  personal  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  them:  Plato,  Legg.  XII  966D. 

(d)  By  metonymy,  probably  connected  with  (b):  that  with  which  one 
is  entrusted,  an  office,  as  the  expression  or  result  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  one:  Polyb.  5.  41®. 

2.  The  passive  sense:  trustworthiness,  faithfulness,  or  the  pledge  or 
assurance  of  it. 

(a)  Personal  fidelity,  faithfulness:  Hdt.  810^;  Xen.  An.  i.  6®;  Aristot.  Mor. 
Magn.  II  1 1®  (1208  b®0;  Polyb.  i.  43®. 

(b)  Pledge  or  promise  of  good  faith,  assurance  of  fidelity:  Hdt.  3’^ 
Thuc.  5.  30®;  Xen.  Cyr.  7.  i<*. 

(c)  Token  of  a  compact,  guarantee:  Soph.  0.  C.  1632;  ^sch.  Fr.  394 
(290). 

(d)  Evidence,  proof,  as  presented  in  court:  Polyb.  3.  100®;  or  in  argument: 
Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  13®  (1414  a®®). 

B.  Htaxeia),  found  in  Greek  writers  from  ^schylus  down,  is  used  in  a 
sense  corresponding  to  the  active  sense  of  x(ax:<;: 

I.  To  believe,  to  trust. 

(a)  To  trust,  to  put  confidence  in,  to  rely  upon,  whether  of  persons  or 
things;  the  object  is  in  the  dat.:  Eur.  Or.  1103:  Xen.  An.  3.  i®»  5.  2»; 
Thuc.  S.  1 1 2®. 

(b)  In  an  intellectual  sense,  to  believe  a  person,  or  his  word  or  statement. 
The  name  of  the  person,  or  the  noun  denoting  his  word,  is  in  the  dat., 
the  word  expressing  the  content  of  his  statement  in  the  acc.:  Soph.  El.  886; 


This  treatment  of  classical  usage  is  mainly  based  on  Cremer. 
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Plato,  Phaed.  88C;  ^sch.  Pers.  800;  Eur.  Hel.  710.  Followed  also  by  an 
inf.  with  subj.  acc.:  Plato,  Gorg.  524A.  Since  believing  one’s  word  and 
putting  confidence  in  one  are  in  experience  closely  related,  a  sharp  dis¬ 
crimination  can  not  always  be  made  between  (a)  and  (b). 

2.  To  entrust,  to  commit,  with  the  acc.  of  the  thing  committed  and  dat. 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entrusted:  Xen.  Mevt.  4.  4’^ 

II.  HEBREW  USAGE  OF  AND 

A.  n:iDx  in  O.  T.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  px  is,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  be  firm,  lasting,  enduring.  This  sense  appears  in  a  few  uses 
of  the  noun. 

1.  Steadiness,  stability. 

(a)  Of  physical  things,  steadiness,  firmness;  Ex.  171^. 

(b)  Of  institutions,  stability;  Isa.  33®:  “And  there  shall  be  stability  in 
thy  times.” 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  steadfastness,  faithfulness. 

(a)  In  judgment  or  statement,  fidelity  to  the  facts,  or  in  conduct,  to  one’s 

statements,  especially  to  one’s  promises;  faithfulness,  honesty  m  judgment: 
Ps.  33<:  “For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right,  and  all  his  work  is  done  in  faith¬ 
fulness”;  Prov.  12*^:  “Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  they 
that  deal  truly  (with  faithfulness)  are  his  delight”;  Hos.  2”:  “I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness”;  Isa.  ii®:  “And  righteousness  shall  be 
the  girdle  of  his  loins  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.”  See  also 
Ps.  36®  4011(1®)  881*  (11)  89  2  (1).  *(*)•«  (®)- ®  (*)•  *®  (*«)•  (“)-®°  (®9)  92*(*) 

961*  98*  100®  119*®-  *5-  *®'  *®*  1**  1431  Prov.  121*  Jer.  51*  *  7*®  9*  Lam.  3*®. 

(b)  Fidelity  to  one’s  obligations  or  official  duties;  conscientiousness,  hon¬ 
esty  in  dealing:  2  Ki.  121®:  “Moreover  they  reckoned  not  with  the  men 
into  whose  hands  they  delivered  the  money  to  give  to  them  that  did  the 
work;  for  they  dealt  faithfully.”  See  also  i  Sam.  26**  2  Chr.  19®  311*  341*. 

(c)  In  a  more  strictly  religious  sense,  steadfast  adherence  to  God:  Hab.  2*: 
“But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness.” 

3.  A  trust,  an  office:  i  Chr.  9**-  **•  »i  2  Chr.  311®-  1®. 

B.  iiDX  and  riDx  (the  latter  much  more  frequent  in  O.  T.  than 

the  former)  have  substantially  the  same  range  of  meanings  as  ex¬ 

cept  that  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  physical  sense. 

(Deut.  32*®  Isa.  26*  Prov.  13”,  etc.)  is  rendered  by  in  the 

Lxx  in  Deut.  32*®  only,  nrx  is  translated  by  iziaxtc;  in  Prov.  3®  14** 
15**  (16®)  Jer.  35  (28)®  39  (32)®!  40  (33)®.  In  nearly  ninety  instances  it  is 
rendered  by  dXiQGeta,  which  is  also  frequently  used  in  translating 

C.  in  0.  T.  means: 

1.  To  stand  still,  to  be  steady:  Job  39*®,  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  believe  a  statement,  or  a  person  making  a  statement. 

(a)  Proprie,  without  clear  implication  of  anything  else  than  this;  i  Ki. 
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10^:  “I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen 
it.”  See  also  Gen.  45**  2  Chr.  9*  Prov.  14^5  job  916  1522  292*  Jer.  12 «  401^ 
Lam.  412., 

(b)  To  believe  a  statement,  or  a  person  making  a  statement,  or,  with 
reference  to  a  fact,  to  accept  its  evidence,  with  an  implication  of  conduct 
corresponding  thereto,  especially  a  corresponding  trust  in  the  person  who 
speaks  or  to  whom  the  fact  or  statement  pertains;  usually  with  S,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  with  2:  Gen.  15*:  “And  he  believed  (in?)  Yahweh,  and  he  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness.”  See  also  Ex.  4^-  «.  «.  »  i  Sam.  27^*  2  Chr.  32^® 
Ps.  7822  10612, 24  Hab.  I®  Isa.  7®  531  Jer.  i2«. 

3.  With  a  personal  object,  or  an  object  treated  as  personal,  when  there 
is  no  specific  reference  to  a  statement  made,  to  trust,  to  put  confidence  in; 
usually  with  2. 

(a)  Proprie:  Deut.  i®®:  “In  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  (in?)  Yahweh 
your  God.”  See  also  Job  41®  151®-  ®i  3912  Mic.  7®  Judg.  112°. 

(b)  With  the  idea  of  trust  there  is  sometimes  associated  that  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  one’s  character  or  standing;  used  with  reference  to  Yahweh,  his 
prophets  and  his  commandments:  Ex.  1421 :  “And  the  people  feared  Yahweh 
and  they  believed  in  Yahweh,  and  in  his  servant  Moses.”  See  also  Ex.  19® 
Ps.  ii9«*  2  Chr.  2o2».  Used  with  reference  to  God  the  emphasis  is  some¬ 
times  clearly  upon  the  element  of  trust,  confidence,  reliance:  Nu.  14” 
Ps.  2712  7822  1161®  Isa.  281®  Dan.  62®.  Some  of  these,  perhaps,  belong  under 
(a).  In  other  cases  the  emphasis  is  almost  as  clearly  on  the  recognition  of 
authority  and  character,  which  calls  for  obedience:  Nu.  20^2  Deut.  922  2  Ki. 
171®  Jn.  3®  Isa.  431°. 

4.  To  have  assurance  of:  Deut.  28®®  Job  24*2. 

III.  USAGE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

A.  IltaTtq  represents  njics  in  all  the  phases  of  its  meaning  except 
the  first,  “steadiness,”  “stability.”  Though  occasionally  used  to  translate 
other  words,  c.  g.,  pDS,  the  meanings  of  which  are  closely  similar  to 
those  of  njiDx,  the  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  latter  word  may, 
with  the  omission  of  i,  stand  also  for  xfaxtq. 

B.  HtaTsuw  is  the  regular  representative  in  the  Lxx  of  in  the 

Hebrew,  though  the  latter  is  rendered  by  e^ixtaxsuw  in  Deut.  122  Judg.  ii*“ 
2  Chr.  2o2o;  by  xaxaxtaTsuw  in  Mic.  7®,  and  by  the  passive  of  xslGw  in 
Prov.  2625.  The  meanings  of  xtcrceuo)  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew 
verb,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  physical  sense,  to  stand  still.  For 
though  the  Lxx  have  xtoreuw,  in  Job  392®  it  is  not  clear  what  sense  they 
intended  to  give  the  words,  and  the  passage  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  Greek  word  had  the  physical  sense.  The  usual  construction  with 
xtaxeiti)  in  the  Lxx  is  a  dat.  of  the  person  or  thing  believed  or  trusted 
(representing  both  S  and  2  after  the  Hebrew  verb).  See  Gen.  15®  452® 
Ex.  42  Jn.  3®,  etc*.  Other  constructions,  such  as  Iv  with  the  dat.  (Ps.  77 
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(78)”  Jer.  1 2  0  Dan.  62*),  with  a  clause  (Job  15*5),  and  the  infinitive 
(Job  15”  Ps.  26  (27)**)  are  rare. 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

A.  n^axt?.  The  usage  of  the  noun  in  these  books  shows  clearly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Greek  usage  as  distinguished  from  the  Hebrew.  It  means: 

1.  In  the  passive  sense:  faithfulness,  truthfulness,  sincerity:  Wisd. 

Sir.  15I6  40^2  4j16  4516  I  Mac.  lo”*  143*  3  Mac.  3*.  In  4  Mac.  15=*  16”  172 
the  passive  meaning  seems  more  probable,  though  the  active  sense  is  in  all 
cases  possible. 

2.  In  the  active  sense:  faith,  confidence. 

(a)  Towards  God;  Sir.  (2^)  491®,  though  in  both  these  cases  the  passive 
meaning  is  possible. 

(b)  Between  men,  credit:  Sir.  22”  2 71®  37**. 

3.  A  pledge  of  faith  or  friendship:  3  Mac.  3^®;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  20.  62  (3^). 

B.  Hiaxeuw  means: 

1.  To  believe  a  statement,  or  a  person  making  a  statement. 

(a)  Proprie,  without  clear  implication  that  anything  else  is  involved: 
I  Esd.  4*®  Tob.  2^*  5®  (®)  10*  (®)  14®  (®)  bis  Sir.  19^®  Dan.  Susan.  41  i 
Mac.  10®®. 

(b)  To  believe,  with  implication  of  the  assumption  of  the  corresponding 
attitude  of  trust  or  adherence;  the  following  are  possible  instances:  Sir.  1311 
I  Mac.  I®®  (A). 

2.  To  trust,  to  put  confidence  in. 

(a)  Proprie:  Wisd.  16®®  (dat.)  18®  Sir.  2®-  i®*  ii®i  12®®  35  (32)  ”  36®®  (®8) 

Dan.  Susan.  53  Lxx  (pass.)  i  Mac.  7^  2  Mac.  3®®. 

(b)  To  put  confidence  in  and  to  accept,  yielding  allegiance  to:  Jdth.  14®® 
(dat.)  Wisd.  12®  (lid  with  acc.). 

3.  Absolutely:  to  be  confident,  to  be  at  ease:  Sir.  35  (32)®®. 

4.  To  entrust  (dat.  and  acc.) :  Wisd.  14®  i  Mac.  8»®  2  Mac.  3®®. 

V.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

Hfaxtq  and  xtaT66a),  as  used  in  N.  T.,  clearly  show  the  influence  alike  of 
the  Greek  usage  of  the  words  and  of  the  Hebrew  thought  of  which  they 
became  the  vehicle.  The  words  are  Greek,  the  roots  of  the  thought  are 
mainly  in  the  experience  and  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists. 
Yet  in  important  respects  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  has  moved  away  from 
that  of  both  lines  of  its  ancestry. 

Thus  while  xfaxcq  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.  is  almost  exclusively  passive 
in  sense,  and  in  classical  writers  apparently  about  as  often  passive  as 
active,  in  N.  T.  it  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  active,  signifying  not 
“faithfulness,”  but  “faith.” 

Again,  while  in  the  Greek  writers  the  terms  are  prevailingly  intellectual 
or  ethical,  i.  e.,  are  used  of  an  intellectual  or  moral  attitude^  in  either  case 
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in  ’a  sphere  other  than  that  of  religion,  and  in  Jewish-Greek  (following  in 
this  the  Hebrew)  prevailingly  ethical,  in  N.  T.  xbxtq  is  employed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  religious  realm,  and  xtinreua)  prevailingly  so.  ritaxeuw 
is  indeed  used  of  an  acceptance  of  a  proposition  of  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  without  any  corresponding  moral  act  or  attitude  (see  i,  (b),  under 
xicjTsuo)),  but  such  a  use  of  is  very  rare.  See  below,  xtaxt?,  II  i. 

While  always  including  or  involving  acceptance  of  truth,  that  which  is 
called  xfaxt?  in  N.  T.  carries  with  it  also  the  volitional  action  which  such 
acceptance  calls  for.  See  Mt.  29  Mk.  1122-24  Rom.  2  Thes.  2^^ 

Heb.  II®  Jn.  20®^  It  is  true  that  in  certain  instances  such  as  Heb.  ii®*  * 
the  emphasis  is  so  laid  upon  the  apprehension  and  acceptance  of  truth 
rather  than  upon  the  corresponding  volitional  action,  as  to  seem  to  imply 
that  volitional  action  (except  as  involved  in  the  will  to  believe)  is  not 
strictly  speaking  included  in  faith.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  that  the  writer  intends  to  apply  the  term  xfaxtq  only  to  a 
belief  which  exerts  a  determinative  influence  on  conduct.  If,  therefore, 
volitional  action  is  not  strictly  included  in  the  term  xfaxt^  it  is  involved  in 
the  act  itself.  In  Jas.  it  is  true  also  that  x^axi<;  is  used  of  a  purely 
intellectual  holding  of  a  religious  proposition.  But  this  usage  is  quite 
exceptional  in  N.  T.,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  argument  of  this  passage  is 
aimed  at  showing  that  such  faith  is  futile,  and  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the 
letter  indicates  that  in  this  passage  the  writer  is  merely  adopting  the  verbal 
usage  of  another  whose  views  he  does  not  hold,  and  whose  usage  of  words 
is  different  from  his  own  usual  employment  of  them. 

Once  again,  while  in  the  Lxx  (representing  poxn)  and  Apocr., 
xtaxEuw,  followed  by  words  referring  to  God  or  persons  or  things  represent¬ 
ing  God,  is  often  used  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  religious  man,  and 
while  this  use  of  the  word  furnishes  the  principal  basis  or  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  development  of  N.  T.  usage,  it  becomes  much  more  frequent 
and  important  in  N.  T.  than  in  O.  T.  In  short,  both  xfaxt?  and  xiaxeio) 
are  in  N.  T.  prevailingly  religious  rather  than  intellectual  or  ethical  terms, 
Tloxiq  is  active  rather  than  passive,  and  both  are  employed  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  in  preceding  literature,  either  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

These  facts  are  to  such  an  extent  characteristic  of  N.  T.  as  a  whole  that 
while  its  several  portions  exhibit  considerable  difference  in  their  emphasis 
upon  the  different  elements  or  aspects  of  faith,  yet  these  differences  do  not 
necessitate  a  separate  lexicographical  treatment  for  the  different  writers. 

The  prominence  of  the  verb  and  the  fact  that  %((rzi.q  is  active,  so  that 
the  idea  expressed  by  it  is  more  definitely  expressed  by  the  verb  with  its 
various  limitations,  make  it  expedient  that  the  verb  should  precede  the 
noun. 

A.  Htaxeua)  has  the  following  meanings: 

i.  To  accept  as  true,  to  believe  a  proposition,  or  a  person  making  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  thing  believed  is  expressed  by  an  accusative,  or  by  a  clause 
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introduced  by  Sit;  once  by  an  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  (Acts  15^0 ; 
once  by  a  dative  (Acts  241^);  once  by  with  the  accusative  (i  Jn.  5^°®); 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the  statement,  or  the  impersonal  thing  which 
is  thought  of  as  bearing  testimony,  is  in  the  dative  (Mt.  21^^’  Jn.  5“,  etc.), 
very  rarely  with  a  preposition  (Mk.  Lk.  24*^®);  the  verb  is  sometimes  used 
absolutely  when  the  context  indicates  what  limitation  is  intended. 

(a)  The  thing  believed  may  be  any  fact  of  every-day  life;  Jn.  9^*  i  Cor. 
even  a  thing  wholly  false:  2  Thes.  2”:  elq  zh  xtaxeOaai  auxou?  xy 

(b)  It  may  be  a  proposition  of  religious  significance,  the  verb  designating 

a  merely  intellectual  assent  to  it,  without  implying  (the  context  may  even 
exclude)  any  corresponding  moral  attitude.  This  is  most  clearly  so  in 
Jas.  2*®:  xal  xa  8at[A6via  xtaxeuouatv  xal  9p((jaouatv.  Other  probable  ex¬ 
amples  are:  Mt.  24®®-  Mk.  13®^  ^*)  Jn.  2®®  3^®  4“  Acts  8^®  15^* 

26”  Rom.  6»  13^  I  Thes.  4^*  i  Jn.  41. 

(c)  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  thing  believed  is  a  proposition 

pertaining  to  God  or  Christ,  the  person  believed  is  God  or  Christ,  or  some 
one  bringing  the  divine  message;  and  it  is  more  or  less  clearly  implied  that 
the  belief  itself  is  accompanied  by  the  conduct  corresponding  thereto,  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  corresponding  trust  in  the  person  who  is  believed,  or  to  whom 
the  statement  pertains:  Jn.  5®^:  h  xbv  Xbyov  ptou  dxouwv  xal  xtaxeOwv  x^ 
xipuj^avxt  pie  atwvtov.  See  also  Mt.  8^®  9^®  21”-  ”  Mk.  (Iv) 

^3«  q23.  24  Ii23,  24  1^32  i45  gU,  13,  SO  2O®  22®'^  24®®  JO.  I®®  (®0  4*®’  5*^’  *®’  **’ 

48,  47  530,  69  g24  JQ®®'  ®®>  1 1  ^®'  ®®'’>  ®®>  ®®’  ^®  1 2®®>  ®®  13^®  14^°’  ®*  l6®^*  *®-  ** 

178,  21  iq35  20*-  ®®'  ®®'  Acts  4^  8^®  13®^  24^^  27®®  Rom.  4®-  io*»  2  Cor.  4“ 
Gal.  3®  2  Thes.  i*®  Jas.  2®®  Heb.  ii®  i  Jn.  3®*  5^*  ^®^’  «. 

2.  To  trust,  to  put  confidence  in,  to  commit  one’s  self  to;  usually  with  the 
added  idea  of  recognition  of  the  character  or  standing  of  the  one  trusted 
and  allegiance  to  him.  The  object,  which  is  always  a  word  referring  to 
Christ  (except  in  Jn.  12^^® — even  here  implied,  not  expressed — 14*  Acts  16®® 
Rom.  4®^  9®®)  is  most  commonly  introduced  by  the  preposition  elq,  but 
sometimes  by  1x1  with  dat.  or  acc.,  and  is  in  a  few  cases  expressed  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  dative.  The  verb  in  this  sense  is  not  infrequently  used  absolutely,  the 
context  supplying  the  object  and  construction.  In  Jn.  14*  Rom.  9*®  10“ 
I  Pet.  2®  2  Tim.  i^®  Tit.  3®  Heb.  4®,  the  idea  of  trust  is  probably  prominent, 
perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  Usually  that  of  acceptance  and 
adherence  is  in  the  foreground:  Gal.  2^®:  xocl  eiq  Xpiaxbv  Tr^aouv 

Ixtaxeuaapisv.  Mt.  18®  27®®  Mk.  9«  Jn.  i^®  2”-  ®®  3^®-  (bis)  *®  4®®  6®®'  ®°’ 

36,  36,  40  75,  81,  38,  39,  48  g24,  80,  31  gS5,  36,  36  jq^®  II®®»  ®®®*  ®®*  12^^'  ®®'  ®^*  ®®'  **•  ^® 

141*  16*  17®®  Acts  9®®  10^®  II”  14®®  i6»‘*  **  18®  19*  22”  Rom.  lo”  Phil,  i®® 
I  Tim.  I”  3”  I  Pet.  i»  i  Jn.  5”*' 

The  construction  xtcjxeiw  eli;,  which  is  found  in  all  the  passages  cited 
under  2,  except  Mt.  27®®  Acts  9®®  ii”  i6»^  22”  Rom.  4®®  9®®  10"  i  Pet.  2* 
I  Tim.  I”  (1x0  Jn.  6®®  8®®  Acts  16®®  i8*»  (dat.)  Jn.  6®«  9**  i  Tim.  3”  (abso- 
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lutely),  appears  for  the  first  time  in  N.  T.  The  rarity  of  the  construction 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acts  (Mt.  i8«  Mk.  Acts  10^®  142*  ig^),  its 
appearance  in  Paul  and  Acts  alongside  of  the  Lxx  construction  TutaTeuw  1x1 
with  approximately  equal  frequency,  and  its  entire  displacement  of  the 
latter  usage  in  the  Johannine  writings,  suggest  the  probability  that  it  first 
came  into  literary  use  in  the  Christian  (perhaps  Pauline)  circles  of  the 
apostolic  age,  as  being  more  exactly  expressive  of  the  Christian  feeling 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  especially  in  its  aspect  of 
acceptance  and  adherence,  than  any  previously  current  phraseology.  It 
may  have  been  previously  used  colloquially,  or  have  been  coined  colloquially 
in  Christian  circles.  It  is  used  with  an  impersonal  object  in  i  Jn.  51°®  only. 

3.  To  have  faith,  referring  to  Christian  faith  as  such  without  empha¬ 

sis  upon  any  special  aspect  of  it:  Rom.  S6va^t?  yap  OeoO  laxlv  eU 
c(i>TY)p{av  xavTl  tw  xtaxeuovTrt.  See  also  Mk.  g*^  Acts  2^*  4®*  (?) 

48  14I  7  iyl2.  34  igSb,  27  ig2,  18  21^0.  25  Rom.  3®®  4®*  IO<'  13^^  15'* 

I  Cor.  I®!  3*  1422  152.  11  Gal.  322  Eph.  i®®*  i  Thes.  i  Pet.  2^  Jude®. 

4.  To  have  confidence,  to  be  bold:  Rom.  14®:  81;  pisv  xtJTeuet  9aYetv 
xav-ca.  The  basis  of  this  confidence  is  indicated  by  v.®  to  be  Christian  faith; 
yet  the  verb  here  apparently  means  simply,  to  have  confidence,  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  x^Tiq  in  the  Christian  sense  lying  not  in  the  verb,  but  in  its  power 
to  recall  the  rAcxiq  of  v.^ 

5.  To  entrust  (followed  by  acc.  and  dat.,  or  in  the  passive  by  acc,): 

Jn.  22^:  auTo^  3s  ojx.  sxiaxs'jsv  auxbv  avTots.  Sec  also  Lk,  16^® 

Rom.  32  I  Cor.  9”  Gal.  2^  i  Thes.  2*  1  Tim.  Tit.  i®. 

B.  IIiaTic;  has  the  following  senses: 

I.  The  passive  sense:  faithfulness,  fidelity  to  one’s  promises  or  obliga¬ 
tions. 

1.  Proprie,  of  the  fidelity  of  God  to  his  promises,  or  of  the  faithfulness  of 
men  to  one  another:  Mt.  232®  Rom.  3®  Gal.  522  Tit.  2^®. 

2.  Evidence,  assurance:  Acts  17®®. 

II.  The  active  sense:  faith,  belief,  trust. 

1.  Belief  of  a  proposition,  or  of  a  person,  intellectual  assent  simply  as 
such:  Jas.  2^*-^^. 

2.  Belief  of  the  truth  concerning,  and  corresponding  trust  in,  a  person 
including  or  involving  the  attitude  of  vdll  and  conduct  which  such  belief 
calls  for,  especially  the  committal  of  one’s  self  to  him  to  whom  the  truth 
pertains.  The  object  of  faith  in  this  sense  is  in  N.  T.  almost  always  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  by  implication  God  or  Christ;  rarely  the  truth  or  a  truth. 

(a)  Apprehension  and  acceptance  of  the  truth  concerning  God  or  Christ 
with  the  emphasis  on  this  intellectual  element:  Heb.  ii®:  xbret  vooupiev 
xaTrjpxtjajOai  xoin;  aiwva^  pTQuaxt  6cOU.  Cf.  v.®. 

(b)  Belief  in  the  power  and  willingness  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  pre- 
Christian  period,  to  bless,  help,  and  save,  and  a  corresponding  trust  and 
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obedience;  used  of  the  faith  of  Abraham:  Rom.  19. 20  Ueb.  n*- 

»•  of  that  of  other  0.  T.  characters:  Heb.  4*  ii^-  8-  7  (bis)  1*.  20-39. 

(c)  Of  essentially  the  same  type  is  the  faith  in  God  which  Jesus,  in  the 

synoptic  gospels,  enjoins  his  disciples  to  exercise:  Mk.  xfaxiv 

Osou.  See  also  Mt.  17®®  2i®i  Lk.  17®*  *  18*;  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Jas.  !»•  *. 

(d)  Belief  in  the  power  and  willingness  of  Jesus  to  do  a  certain  thing, 

heal  the  sick,  deliver  from  peril,  forgive  sins,  accompanied  by  a  committal 
of  one’s  self  to  him  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  question:  Mt.  9®*:  xaxa 
TTjv  'TC^axiv  ysvtjOtjxw  upLtv.  Cf.  V.®*:  xtaxs6sxs  8xt  Suva^at  xouxo 

xoifjaat;  see  also  Mt.  81®  9®*  ®®  15®®  Mk.  2®  4^®  5®^  10®®  Lk.  5®®  7®*  s®  8®®*  171* 

i8<®.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  risen  Jesus,  which 
secured  the  healing  of  the  sick,  Acts  31®  14®.  In  Jas.  51®  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  faith  referred  to  is  thought  of  as  faith  in  God  or  in  Christ. 

(e)  The  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  committal  of  one’s  self  for  salvation  to  him  or  to  God  as  revealed  in 
him.  Such  faith  is  often  spoken  of  specifically  as  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  less 
often  as  faith  in  or  towards  God,  very  frequently  simply  as  faith,  or  the 
faith,  its  specifically  Christian  character  as  based  upon  the  Christian  reve¬ 
lation  and  involving  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  being  implied  in  the 
context. 

The  large  number  of  cases  which  fall  under  this  head  divide  themselves 
into  several  classes,  differing,  however,  only  in  the  greater  or  less  clearness 
with  which  the  nature  and  object  of  the  faith  is  expressed,  or  in  the  empha¬ 
sis  upon  one  or  another  phase  of  it. 

(i)  Those  in  which  the  object  of  the  faith  is  distinctly  expressed  by  an 
objective  genitive  or  prepositional  phrase.  The  article  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
fixed  and  the  faith  is  definitely  identified  as  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  or 
towards  God:  Acts  20®‘:  xt^jv  Osbv  [jL£xc5:votav  xal  xfaxtv  slq  xov  xuptov 

Ttqcjouv.  See  also  Acts  24®^  Eph.  i^®  3^®  Col.  1*  2®-  ^®  i  Thes.  i®  Jas.  2‘ 
Rev.  2*®  141®.  Sometimes  it  is  omitted,  giving  the  phrase  a  qualitative 
force:  Rom.  3®®’  ®®  Gal.  27®  (bis)  3®®  Phil.  3®®  Heb.  6^  (xi'axeG3>;  1x1  Osov). 
Occasionally  the  noun  is  without  the  article,  but  the  qualifying  phrase  is 
preceded  by  an  article  agreeing  with  xiaxt?,  giving  the  sense,  “faith,”  or 
“a  faith  which  is,”  etc.  So  in  Gal.  2®®  Acts  26^®  i  Tim.  3^®  2  Tim.  i*®  31®. 

(ii)  Those  in  which  xfaxt?  is  accompanied  by  a  subjective  genitive  or 

equivalent  phrase  indicating  by  whom  the  faith  is  exercised.  The  article 
is  in  this  case  almost  invariably  present.  The  object  of  the  faith  is  usually 
indicated,  more  or  less  definitely,  by  the  context,  but  occasionally  directly 
expressed,  such  cases  falling  at  the  same  time  under  the  preceding  head: 
Lk.  22®®  Rom.  I®'  ‘®  I  Cor.  2®  ^7  2  Cor.  i®^*  10^®  Phil.  2^7  Col.  2® 

I  Thes.  I®  3®>  ®-  7.  10  2  Thes.  2  Tim.  2^®  Phm.  ®*  ‘  Heb.  137  Jas.  i» 
I  Pet.  i7.  21  2  Pet.  I®  I  Jn.  5^  Jude  ®®  Rev.  2^^  137®.  Without  the  article: 
Tit.  ih 
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(iii)  Those  in  which,  though  there  is  neither  objective  nor  subjective 

limitation,  the  distinctly  Christian  character  of  the  faith  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  context.  The  article  sometimes  occurs  marking  the  faith  either  as 
that  just  previously  spoken  of,  as  in  Rom.  3®°^  2  Cor.  Phil.  33^,  or  as 
that  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  phrase,  as  in  Gal.  123,  or,  most  fre¬ 
quently,  as  the  well-known  (Christian)  faith,  as  in  Gal.  For  other 
examples  with  the  article,  see  Acts  6^  (xoXu?  -re  6x>-o<;  Toiv  Ispswv  Jixiqxouov 
Tfj  xlaxsi)  Acts  138  1422  159  168  Rom.  3”  lo**  (the  article  is  possibly  gen¬ 
eric  in  this  case)  112®  i  Cor.  i6«  2  Cor.  4J3  138  Gal.  123  3i<-  23.  25  Eph.  322  4I8 
6*8  Phil.  i28«  27  Col.  i23  2^  I  Thcs.  I®  2  Thes.  32  i  Tim.  1“^  3®  41*  «  5*.  12 
610,  12,  21  2  Tim.  I®  218  2*-  10  42  Tit.  22  Heb.  12*  i  Pet.  5®  Jude  \  Cf. 
also  Eph.  48.*  When  the  article  is  omitted  the  noun  has  a  qualitative 
force,  as  in  Acts  112*  1427  Rom.  i®.  12  gzo,  32  iqs  1626  2  Cor.  82  Gal.  32.  6, 

8,  9.  24  56.  8  Eph.  2®  623  I  Thes.  58  2  Thes.  i  Tim.  12.  *.  8.  22.  41®  6“ 

2  Tim.  2*2  Tit.  1821“  31®  Heb.  1022  i  Pet.  i®  2  Pet.  ii.f 

(iv)  Those  which  refer  to  Christian  faith  as  a  belief  in  the  power  and 
willingness  of  God  to  work  through  men  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  used  both 
definitely  and  qualitatively:  Rom.  123.  s  j  Cor.  129  132.  n. 

(v)  Those  which  speak  of  Christian  faith  with  special  reference  to  the 
element  of  reliance  upon  God  for  acceptance  with  him  apart  from  works  of 
law  and  merit,  and  its  consequent  power  to  free  one  from  the  scruples  of 
legalism  or  asceticism;  used  both  definitely  and  qualitatively:  Rom.  141*  22. 23 
(bis)  1  Tim.  48  (?). 

(f)  Faith  without  reference  to  the  distinction  between  faith  in  God  as 
revealed  in  the  O.  T.  period  and  faith  as  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  mes¬ 
sage;  the  term  thus  signifies  faith  as  the  attitude  towards  God  of  the  man 
who  accepts  and  believes  whatever  accredits  itself  to  him  as  from  God,  and 
commits  himself  in  trustfulness  and  obedience  to  God,  whether  towards 
God  as  known  in  the  O.  T.  period  or  as  revealed  in  Christ.  In  the  nature 

*  In  certain  of  these  cases  by  a  semi-metonymy,  faith,  as  the  central  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  determinative  factor  of  the  Christian  life,  stands  almost  for  Christianity 
itself,  without,  however,  wholly  losing  its  own  proper  meaning  of  (active)  faith.  See  i  Tim. 
jiob  31  46  js  610.  ji  2  Tim.  38  Tit.  i’*  2*  Jude  *.  Out  of  this  usage  there  undoubtedly  grew  in 
time  the  use  of  n-i'crTt?  to  denote  Christianity  and  in  particular  the  beliefs  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  stage  of  development  is  reached  in  N.  T.  Gal.  1=^  2  Tim.  4’, 
sometimes  regarded  as  examples  of  this  usage,  are  certainly  not  such,  and  are  not  even  to  be 
classed  with  those  cited  above,  ttio-tis  in  these  two  passages  has  its  proper  and  usual  N.  T. 
sense  of  (active)  faith  in  Christ. 

t  These  anarthrous  cases  form  a  transition  from  those  in  which  the  reference  is  distinctly 
to  the  belief  of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  Christ,  or  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  to  those  in  which 
(see  f.  below)  faith  is  spoken  of  without  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  revelation  and  with¬ 
out  distinction  between  its  O.  T.  type  and  its  N.  T.  form.  Respecting  some  of  the  passages 
cited  above,  e.  g.,  Gal.  3?.  »■  »,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  on  which  side  of  the  line  they 
belong.  That  the  line  of  distinction  can  not  be  sharply  drawn  and  that  N.  T.  writers  easily 
pass  from  one  conception  to  the  other -is  a  result  and  evidence  of  the  fact  that  faith,  whether 
directed  towards  the  God  revealed  in  O.  T.  or  towards  Christ  or  God  as  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
is  conceived  of  as  always  essentially  the  same  in  character. 
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of  the  case  the  word  in  these  instances  is  qualitative  and  hence  without 
the  article  or  accompanied  by  the  generic  article.  See  Rom.  3^^ 
q3o,  32  2  Cor.  57  Gal.  3^*  Heb.  6“  lo®**  **  ii«  Jas.  2^.  In  Rom.  Gal.  3“, 
though  the  quotation  is  from  O.  T.  and  of  the  original  meant 

“faithfulness,”  Paul  evidently  takes  x^axtq  in  the  active  sense — an  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  not  wholly  without  basis  in  the  O.  T.  passage,  since 
niicN  there  denotes  a  steadfast  adherence  to  God  which  implies  faith 
in  the  active  sense  as  an  essential  element  of  the  experience.  In  Rom.  4'®^ 
lx  'zhrsco:;  means  “of  an  Abrahamic  faith,”  t,  e.,  possessing  a 

faith  which  like  that  of  Abraham  was  exercised  outside  of  the  regime  of  law. 

Two  elements  of  the  apostle  Paul’s  conception  of  faith  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  he  conceived  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
issuing  in  a  vital  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  by  which  Christ 
becomes  the  compelling  and  controlling  force  in  the  believer’s  moral  life 
(Gal.  220  5«).  On  the  other  hand,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  essential 
identity  of  such  faith  in  God  as  existed  in  the  O.  T.  period  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  type  of  faith.  The  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ  is  defended  by  an  appeal 
to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith  as  the  determinative  element  of  God’s  demand  upon  men 
urgently  maintained.  The  union  of  these  two  elements  in  his  idea  of 
Christian  faith,  viz.,  its  higher  possibilities  and  normal  destiny,  and  its 
essential  identity  with  the  more  primitive  faith  of  an  older  period  is  an 
important  fact  for  the  understanding  of  his  thought. 

Neither  idea,  however,  is  peculiar  to  Paul.  The  former  permeates  the 
fourth  gospel,  though  usually  expressed  in  terminology  other  than  that  of 
Paul.  The  latter  appears  in  almost  all  parts  of  N.  T.  According  to  the 
synoptic  gospels  Jesus  teaches  men  to  believe  in  God  and  invites  them  to 
have  faith  in  him,  apparently  assuming  that  the  production  of  the  one  faith 
will  generate  the  other,  and,  indeed,  expressly  affirming  that  he  that  receives 
him  receives  him  that  sent  him  (Mk.  9*^).  The  fourth  gospel  expresses  the 
same  thought  more  explicitly  in  terms  of  faith  (i2<0  and  reiterates  it  in 
other  forms.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
maintain  their  faith  in  Christ  by  0.  T.  examples  of  faith  in  God. 

It  is  involved,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  in  this  recognition  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  identity  of  pre-Christian  and  Christian  faith  that  while  all  faith  has  of 
necessity  an  intellectual  element,  the  intellectual  content  of  faith  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity.  Faith  may  differ  in  different  persons  and  in  the  same  per¬ 
son  at  different  times.  It  is  capable  of  development  and  of  waning,  and 
this  both  in  respect  to  the  content  of  the  truth  apprehended  and  in  respect 
to  the  intensity  or  firmness  with  which  it  is  exercised.  See  Mt.  152®  Lk.  7* 
jys.  6  22”  Acts  6®  14”  16®  Rom.  i”  4”-  20 12®  i  Cor.  132  2  Cor.  8’  loi®  Phil.  12® 
Col.  i22  2®  I  Thes.  3^®  2  Thes.  i*  i  Tim.  4^  5”  6^®  Jas.  2®*  22. 

To  what  extent  Paul  influenced  early  Christian  usage  of  the  words  xt  jteuw 
and  x{aTC(;  and  the  idea  of  faith  associated  with  them;  to  what  extent  he 
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was  himself  influenced  by  earlier  Christian  thought,  is  not  easy  to  determine 
with  accuracy.  In  the  synoptic  gospels,  aside  from  a  single  instance  which 
by  its  exceptional  use  of  Pauline  phraseology  (Mt.  18®;  the  phrase  xia-rsuo) 
dq  in  Mk.  9“  is  in  all  probability  not  original,  but  a  harmonistic  addition 
from  Mt.  18®,  and  in  the  latter  an  editorial  modification  of  the  source), 
betrays  an  influence  of  the  Pauline  usage,  the  conception  of  faith  is  simple 
and  relatively  elementary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  includes  the  idea  of  trust 
in  God  frequently  expressed  in  O.  T.  by  and  in  the  Lxx  by  xIxotGa 
and  IXxf^o),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  confidence  in  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  Jesus  to  do  certain  things,  usually  to  heal  sickness  or  rescue 
from  danger,  rarely  to  forgive  sins.  It  is  never  so  used  as  to  imply  that 
faith  in  Jesus  necessarily  involved  any  formal  definition  of  his  person  or 
mission;  it  is  not,  for  example,  employed  in  relation  to  Peter’s  confession  of 
the  messiahship  of  Jesus  (Mk.  8^9  and  parallels). 

When  the  early  church  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  confession 
that  he  was  Lord  and  Christ  became  the  keynote  of  the  new  religious  move¬ 
ment  that  attached  itself  to  his  name,  both  the  volitional  and  the  doc¬ 
trinal  element  of  faith  (c/.  under  xtaTsuo),  i  (c)  and  2)  became  more  definite 
and  more  prominent.  Yet  the  simple  use  of  the  word  “faith”  continued 
(Acts  31®),  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts  precisely  to  what  extent  confession  of  Jesus  in  explicit  doctrinal  terms 
became  associated  with  the  word  xtaxt?.  The  noun  is  infrequent,  and  the 
verb  occurs  almost  wholly  in  narrative  passages,  which  doubtless  reflect 
the  usage  of  the  period  when  Acts  was  written  rather  than  of  that  of  the 
events. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  largely  to  Paul  that  the  Christian 
movement  owed  that  strong  emphasis  on  faith,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
word  in  the  Christian  vocabulary  which  is  reflected  in  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Clearly  the  emphasis  on  “faith”  and  “works  of  law”  as  antithetical  con¬ 
ceptions  is  mainly  due  to  him.  That  Jesus  was,  like  Paul  after  him,  a  non¬ 
legalist,  the  evidence  seems  clearly  to  prove.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  developed  a  sharp  antithesis  between  law  and  faith.  The 
early  church  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  but  it  was  not,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  consciously  anti-legalistic,  and  it  apparently  did  not  occur 
to  the  early  apostles  to  set  faith  and  works  or  faith  and  law  in  antithesis  to 
one  another.  To  Paul,  also,  we  doubtless  owe  the  conception  of  faith  as 
creating  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  which  appears  in  his  letters,  and  of 
the  influence  of  which  the  post-Pauline  literature  gives  evidence.  In  this 
case  as  in  so  many  others,  Paul  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  creation 
of  the  Christian  vocabulary,  not  by  inventing  words,  but  by  making 
them  the  bearers  of  his  new  thought  or  emphasis. 

See  the  excellent  discussion  in  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  “  The  Pauline  Idea  of 
Faith,”  in  Harvard  Theological  Studies,  II,  Cambridge,  1917. 
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XVII.  nNEYMA  AND  SAPS.* 

I.  nNEYMA. 

A.  rivsOtxa  appears  first  among  Greek  writers  in  yEschylus.  Its  mean¬ 
ings  in  writers  down  to  and  including  Aristotle  are  “wind,”  “air,”  “breath,” 
“life.”  The  meaning  “spirit”  does  not  appear.  Xenophanes  is  said  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  IX  2.  3  (19),  to  have  been  the  first  to  say  that  the  soul, 
is  x'ysOyi.a,  but  the  context  shows  that  by  this  statement  Xenophanes 
did  not  mean  that  the  soul  is  (immaterial)  spirit,  but  rather,  as  against  the 
views  of  his  predecessors  that  the  soul  lives  after  death  as  a  shade,  he  affirms 
that  everything  that  comes  into  being  is  also  subject  to  extinction,  and  that 
the  soul  is  but  breath  or  air.  To  Anaximenes,  a  contemporary  of  Xenopha¬ 
nes,  Plutarch,  Plac.  phil.  i^,  ascribes  the  words:  olov  •^j  tpYjatv,  y)  -fj^ieTSpa 
odea  (JUYxpaxei  xal  oXov  xbv  xbapLOV  icveupLa  xal  d^jp  xepiexs^- 

The  passage  shows  that  in  Xenophanes’  day  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was 
air;  it  suggests  that  drjp  and  -TcveOpia  are  nearly  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
both  are  used  of  a  substance  supposed  to  control  the  world,  and  hence  in 
some  sense  of  cosmic  significance.  Cicero  says  that  Anaximenes  made  air 
God,  but  he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  say  either  that  xvsOpia  was  God  or 
that  God  was  xvaOpia,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  pre-Aristotelian  writer 
who  did  so.  Of  Heraclitus,  who  found  the  origin  of  all  things  in  fire,  yet 
also,  according  to  Aristotle,  said  that  the  origin  of  all  things  was  soul, 
Siebeck,  op.  cU.,  says  that  he  thinks  of  xvsOixa  as  that  which  con¬ 
nects  the  soul  with  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  itself  thought  of  as  more 
or  less  soul  or  spirit.  Epicharmus  speaks  of  earth  (j.  e.,  the  body)  as  going 
to  earth  in  death,  and  of  xv£0[xa  as  going  above.  Yet  no  pre-Aristotelian 
writer  apparently  uses  xveO[jLa  as  an  individualising  term  or  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  soul.  From  Xenophanes  down  to  N.  T.  times  soul,  is  an 

individual  and  functional  term  whose  definition  was  not  in  that  of  which  it 
was  composed  but  in  its  functions;  it  is  the  seat  of  life,  feeling,  thought. 
xveOpia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  of  substance,  defined  not  by  its  func¬ 
tions,  which  are  very  variable,  but  by  its  qualities.  Cf.  the  terms  “knife” 
and  “steel,”  “sword”  and  “bronze.”  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  in- 

*  For  fuller  discussion  see  Holsten,  Zum.  Evangelium  des  Paulus  u.  Petrus,  pp.  365  j^., 
Rostock,  1868:  Wendt,  Die  Begrtpfe  Fleisch  und  Geist,  Gotha,  1878;  Dickson,  St.  Paul's  Use 
of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Glasgow,  1883;  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geistes, 
Gottingen,  1888;  Schoemaker,  “The  Use  of  nin  in  the  0.  T.  and  of  nvevfia  in  the  N.  T.,”  in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  IQ04,  pp.  13-67;  Wood.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature, 
N.  Y.  1904;  Siebeck,  “Neue  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Geist-Begriffs,”  in 
Archiv  filr  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Bd.  XXVII,  1914,  pp.  i-i6;  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and 
Flesh:  The  Usage  of  Ilveu/iia,  and  in  Greek  Writings,  and  Translated  Works  from 

the  Earliest  Period  to  180  A.  d.  and  of  their  Equivalents  .  ...  in  the  ...  .  Old  Testament, 
Chicago,  1918;  also  articles  of  which  the  above-mentioned  monograph  is  an  expansion  and 
revision,  published  under  the  same  title  in  AJT.  Oct.,  1913;  Jan.,  1914;  July,  1914;  Oct., 
1914;  July,  1915;  Oct.,  1915.  The  following  discussion  is  in  part  a  reproduction  and  in  part 
a  condensation  of  this  book  and  these  articles. 
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born  air,  GU[X9U'rov  xveD^a,  and  air  which  is  inhaled  from  without.  But  he 
also  speaks  of  xveQjxa  in  a  sense  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from 
TuvsutJLa  meaning  the  air  of  which  wind  is  composed,  and  apparently,  also, 
from  the  xvsOyLa,  describing  it  as  the  substance  which  is  in  both 

plants  and  animals,  and  permeates  all,  Bta  xavxb?  Bir}y,ei,  and  is  both  living 
and  generative,  Mund.  4  (394  b.  Thus  in  ancient  writers  xvEutra  is 

neither  the  soul  nor  God,  but  a  substance  identical  with  or  akin  to  air, 
but  possessing,  according  to  some  writers,  intelligence,  according  to  others 
being  the  substance  of  which  the  soul  is  composed,  and  to  others  a  sort  of 
soul-stuff  or  world-stuff,  the  basis  of  all  life,  if  not  of  all  existence.  ^ 

In  post-classical  Greek  writers,  the  principal  meanings  of  xveOiia,  in  order 
of  frequency,  are  “wind,”  “life,”  “air.”  The  meaning  “breath”  drops  out, 
or  is  absorbed  in  the  meaning  “life.”  In  one  passage  in  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis  {Antiq.  the  word  is  used  of  a  demon,  perhaps  under 
Hebrew  influence.  The  Stoics  made  much  use  of  the  term  xvsO'tia. 
Chrysippus  affirmed  that  the  ultimate  reality  was  moving  itself 

(Stob.  Ed.  i.  17^)  and  the  Stoics  generally  held  this  monistic  view.  Their 
xveutJLa  has  both  material  and  “spiritual”  qualities.  Affirming  that  the 
soul  is  aojyLa,  by  which  the  Stoics  meant  not  only  that  it  was  real  but  that  it 
possessed  physical  qualities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  xveu^a  (Zeno 
calls  it  xvEOiia  evOspyiov;  and  Chrysippus,  according  to  Galen,  06^1.901:07 
YjpLtv  o’jv£x^9  xavTl  Tw  awp-ocTt  Biy^xov),  they  indicate  both  that  the 
xvEutJLa  has  intellectual  qualities  and  that  the  soul  itself  has  physical  qual¬ 
ities.  The  xvEupLa,  of  which  the  soul  is  composed,  is  afojxa,  but  is  permeated 
with  Xbyoq,  and  the  organs  of  sense-perception  are  called  xvsutxaTa  voepi, 
the  xvsupta  extending  from  the  governing  part  of  the  soul  to  the  organs  of 
sense-perception.  Posidonius  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  among  the 
Greeks  to  say  that  God  was  xvEj'^a,  to  which  he  added  voepbv  xocl  xupajSs?. 
Two  hundred  years  before  Posidonius,  Menander  used  the  phrase  xv£uti.a 
Osiov  in  a  way  to  show  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  ascribed  to  it  the 
control  of  human  affairs,  but  how  far  it  was  individualised  and  personalised 
does  not  appear,  and  it  remains  that  with  rare  if  any  exception,  xvEOixa  is 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century  still  a  term  of  substance,  not  of 
functions,  and  a  name  not  of  God  or  the  human  soul,  but  of  the  substance  of 
which  both  are  composed,  a  refined  and  ethereal  substance,  yet  still  a  sub¬ 
stance  and  not  yet  thought  of  as  immaterial.  Akin  to  this,  but  probably  to 
be  distinguished  from  it,  is  xv£0p.a  as  a  permeating  principle  or  force.  Aris¬ 
totle’s  language  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  in  his  day  it  was  thought  of  as 
extending  to  all  existence  or  to  animate  things  only.  Plutarch  discusses 
the  distinction  between  the  souls  of  men  and  irrational  animals,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  growth  in  plants,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  in  stones,  but  does  not 
call  either  of  the  latter  xvEupLcx.  Galen,  in  the  second  century,  calls  the  power 
of  cohesion  IxTtxov  xvs'jpia,  and  finally  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  groups  all  these  things  together  under  the  common  term  xvEu^a. 
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The  use  of  similar  language  in  Philo  shows  that  this  terminology  was 
already  in  use  in  the  first  century.  In  this  century,  in  which  the  N.  T. 
arose  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  TcveOiia  was  in  very  common  use  among 
Christians,  it  occurs  rather  rarely  in  extant  Greek  literature,  but  is  found 
in  Plutarch,  Cornutus,  Epictetus,  and  Dio  Chrysostom.  It  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  senses:  “wind,”  “air,”  “breath,”  “the  medium  or  bearer  of 
psychic  energy”  (nervous  fluid).  The  most  notable  fact  here  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  meaning  “spirit.” 

B.  The  term  in  Hebrew  which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  xvsOfxa  in 

Greek  is  nn.  It  bears  three  meanings,  which,  in  order  of  frequency, 
are:  “spirit,”  “wind,”  “breath.”  The  genetic  order  is  probably  “wind,” 
“spirit,”  “breath.”  As  spirit  it  denotes  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  an  evil  spirit  or  demon,  nn  is  also  probably  originally  a  term 
of  substance,  and  retained  throughout  the  O.  T.  period  a  trace  of  this 
meaning  in  the  clinging  to  it  of  a  quantitative  sense,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Elisha’s  request  for  a  double  portion  of  Elijah’s  spirit  (2  Ki.  2^).  But 
by  an  early  development  ot  meaning  nn  came  to  be  used  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  that  through  which  the  power  of  God  was  manifested  (Gen.  i*), 
and  in  the  later  period  as  the  power  of  God  operative  in  the  ethical  and 
religious  life  of  the  people  (Isa.  6i>  Ps.  51^*  [“])•  In  O.  T.  it  was  also  used 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  first  probably  meaning  “strength,”  “courage,”  “anger,” 
etc.  (Judg.  8*  Prov.  then  the  seat  of  these  and  other  qualities,  and 

finally  the  seat  of  mentality,  though  this  last  usage  is  late  and  rare  (Job  20^). 
x\like,  therefore,  in  the  starting  point  and  in  the  general  range  of  usage 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  parallelism  between  the  Hebrew  nn  and  the 
Greek  Tr.'eO[xa,  which  made  it  inevitable  that  the  latter  should  become  the 
translation  and  recognised  representative  of  the  former.  But  there  is  also 
a  marked  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  two  words,  especially  in  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  so  much  earlier  associated  the  term  with  God,  making 
it,  however,  not  a  predicate  of  God  (the  O.  T.  never  says  God  is  nn),  but 
an  individualising  name  for  an  expression  or  manifestation  of  God. 

C.  In  Jewish-Greek  literature,  including  Greek  works  by  Jewish 
authors,  down  to  100  a.  d.,  whether  translations  of  Semitic  originals  or  origi¬ 
nally  composed  in  Greek,  xveO|xa  bears  three  meanings,  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency,  as  follows:  “spirit,”  “wind,”  “breath.”  As  “spirit”  the  term 
denotes  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  man,  and  superhuman  beings  both 
good  and  evil.  Genetic  relations  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of,  usages  being 
inherited  rather  than  developed.  In  the  Lxx  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 
expression  xvsCi[ia  0sou  (Gen.  i*  41**)  and  xvsO;aa  aytov  (Ps.  50  [51]“))  the 
latter  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  nn,  probably  modelled  on  the 
xvsO-^a  Oslov  which  Menander’s  usage  proves  to  have  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  which  itself  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Lxx  (Job  27*  33^). 
The  entire  usage  in  Jewish-Greek  shows  far  more  influence  of  the  Hebrew 
view  than  of  Greek  thought. 
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D.  N.  T.  usage  of  icveCiiJLa,  like  that  of  other  Jewish-Greek  literature,  is 
strongly  influenced  by  the  ideas  which  come  from  O.  T.,  which  it  follows 
much  more  closely  than  it  does  that  of  Greek  writers  in  general.  Yet  it 
also  shows,  especially  in  Paul,  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  were  probably 
in  the  main  not  derived  from  outside  but  developed  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  thought.  Of  the  characteristics  of  N.  T.  usage  which  differen¬ 
tiate  it  from  non-Jewish-Greek,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  all  previous 
usage,  the  following  are  the  most  important:  (a)  xvsOjxa  is  no  longer  pre¬ 
vailingly  a  substantial  term,  as  in  Greek  writers,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
individualising  as  in  Jewish-Greek,  following  the  Hebrew,  (b)  Its  most  fre¬ 
quent  use  is  with  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  this  there  is  only  the 
slightest  precedent  in  the  non- Jewish  Greek  writers.  N.  T.,  especially 
Pauline,  usage  shows  a  marked  advance  even  on  Jewish-Greek.  (c)  The 
relation  of  xvsOtJLa  to  tpoxv  is  almost  wholly  new,  having  only  partial  prece¬ 
dent  in  Philo.  Whereas  in  Greek  writers  generally  fpuxv  is  the  term  which 
definitely  conveyed  the  idea  of  life  and  mentality,  and  -jcveuiia  is  a  term  of 
substance,  in  itself  conveying  no  idea  of  mentality,  and  ranging  all  the  way 
from  “wind”  or  “air”  to  an  extremely  refined  substance  of  which  God  and 
the  soul  are  composed,  and  while  in  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Hermetic 
literature  •jcvsujj.a  is  definitely  graded  below  in  the  scale  of  being, 

xvsufjia  in  N.  T.  assumes  a  position  of  definite  superiority  to  the  tpuxt- 
This  is  due  not  to  the  degradation  of  but  to  the  elevation  of  TcvEutAa. 
The  former  is  still,  as  in  the  Greek  usage  generally,  the  general  term  for 
the  seat  of  life,  feeling,  thought,  and  will.  But  ■jcveujxa,  having  now  become 
an  individualised  term  and  as  such  a  name  both  for  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  used  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  man. 
(d)  xveuiJLa  is  now  used  as  a  generic  term  for  incorporeal  beings,  including 
in  Paul  those  who  have  heavenly  bodies.  For  this  usage  there  is  no  exact 
previous  parallel,  though  it  has  its  basis  in  the  application  of  the  term 
xvsOjjLoc  to  God  and  to  the  demons.  A  product  of  this  usage  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  or  at  least  related  to  them,  is  the  antithesis  here  formed  for  the 
first  time  between  and  xveuyLaTix6<;,  which  in  Paul  is  applied  to 

bodies,  designating  them  as  suitable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  (poxy),  a  soul 
in  an  ordinary  material  body,  and  on  the  other  to  a  xvsGjxa,  i.  e.,  a  soul 
no  longer  embodied  in  the  ordinary  sense  (i  Cor.  15^^^  );  but  also  to  men 
in  a  religious  sense,  distinguishing  one  who  has  not  and  one  who  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  (i  Cor.  The  latter  usage  appears  also  in  Jude,  v.^®. 

(f)  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
producing  the  so-called  xapfatxaxa,  such  as  tongues,  prophecy,  etc.,  and  the 
operation  of  the  same  spirit  in  producing  ethical  results,  and  a  depreciation 
of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter.  This  appears  first  in  Paul,  and 
is  perhaps  original  with  him.  See  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen 
Geistes,  pp.  62-97,  esp.  77^.  ' 

The  meanings  of  xvsGtxcz  in  N.  T.  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  probable 
genetic  relationships  are  as  follows: 
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I.  Wind:  Jn.  3*^:  Tb  xvsO[jLa  oxou  OlXet  xvet  xal  r?)v  9G)vJ;v  auxoO  dcxoOsK;, 
iXX'  oux  oISa<;  x60ev  Ip^etai,  xal  xoG  Gx^ysi.  See  also  Heb.  i^. 

II.  Breath,  breath  of  life:  2  Thes.  2®:  xal  totte  dcxoxaXu^OiQas'cai  b  SvopLoq 
ov  b  xGptQ?  [Tr,aouc;]  dcvsXei  T(p  xveOpLaTt  xoO  aTbpLaxo.;  a-iToO.  See  also  Rev. 

nil  1215. 

III.  Spirit:  an  incorporeal,  sentient,  intelligent,  willing  being,  or  the 
element  by  virtue  of  which  a  being  is  sentient,  intelligent,  etc. 

A.  Embodied,  viz.,  human  spirit,  that  element  of  a  living  man  by  virtue 
of  which  he  lives,  feels,  perceives,  and  wills;  variously  viewed: 

1.  As  the  seat  of  life,  or  that  in  man  which  constitutes  him  a  living  being. 
Lk.  85®:  xal  exiaxpe^^sv  xb  xveOpa  auxT)?,  xal  dcv^axiQ  xapaxP^l^of  See  also 
Mt.  27®°  Lk.  23<«  Jn.  i9®o  Acts  7®*  Jas.  2**. 

2.  As  the  seat  of  emotion  and  will,  especially  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life,  including  thought  as  concerned  with  religion:  jNIk.  14*®: 

xal  xpoaeu^aaOs,  Iva  [li)  gXOr^xe  ei?  x£tpaap,6v’  xb  p.sv  xvsGp,a  xp60up.ov 
i}  5^  c;ap5  di:a0£viQ<;.  See  also  Mt.  26*^  Mk.  8'®  Lk.  Jn.  4*®'  ii®®  13®® 
Acts  17®*  i8®5 19®^  20®®  Rom.  i*  2®®  7*  8®«  12"  i  Cor.  4®®  7®®  i6‘*  2  Cor.  2^®  7^*  ®® 
Gal.  6®-  ®’  ®®  Eph.  4®®  Phil.  4®®  2  Tim.  4®®  Phm.  ®5  Jas.  4®  2  Pet.  3^.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  denote  the  human  spirit  as  permeated  with  or  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  either  ethically  (Jn.  3**^),  or  ecstatically  (i  Cor. 

l^U.  16,  1«). 

3.  As  the  seat  of  consciousness  and  intelligence:  i  Cor.  2“:  •zlq  ^tip 
oISev  (iv0pa)X(»)v  xa  xoO  (i:v0p(jxou  eI  xb  xvEOpia  xou  dv0pwxoj  xb  sv  aux(p;  see 
also  Mt.  5®  Mk.  2®  Lk.  i®®. 

4.  Generically,  without  reference  to  these  distinctions:  Rom.  8'®:  eI  Se 

Xptaxbq  sv  up.Tv,  xb  p,sv  a(I>|xa  vsxpbv  Bta  i:p.apx(av,  xb  Se  xv£up.a  bia 

StxatoauvTjv.  See  also  i  Cor.  5®-  ■*  Phil,  i®®  Col.  2®  i  Thes.  5®®  Heb.  4®®  12®  (?) 
Rev.  22*. 

B.  Unembodied  or  disembodied  spirit:  more  exactly,  a  sentient,  intelli¬ 
gent,  volitional  being  whose  mode  of  life  is  not  conditioned  by  a  body  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  used  of  various  beings  so  conceived,  the 
specific  reference  being  indicated  by  limitations  of  the  word  or  by  the  con¬ 
text;  thus  of: 

I.  The  Spirit  of  God,  viewed  as: 

(a)  The  cause  of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  human  experience,  such 
as  prophecy,  tongues,  healings,  etc.;  i  Cor.  12*:  Statpiasic;  Ss 
sia^v,  xb  Se  ajxb  xvEO^La.  See  also  Mt.  io®°  I2*®>  ®®-  ®*'  ®®  22^®  JMk.  3®®  12®* 
13”  Lk.  i®5.  1®.  <1.  «®  2®5»  ®«*  ®®  4®®  io®‘  12®®-  ®®  Jn.  7®®  (bis)  20®®  Acts  i®-  ®-  ®» 

2*,  17,  1»,  33,  83  ^8,  25,  31  *•  52  ySl,  68  g*®,  17.  18,  19,  29  q17  IO*®'  <5,  47  Ill2,  15.  16,  28 

12*,  4,  9,  62  12®*  ®®  i6«  19®-  *  20®®-  ®®  21^-  ®‘  28®5  Rom.  15®®  i  Cor.  2®®*  ®®'^-  ®®-  ®<  7®® 
12*.  7,  8.  9,  11,  13  142  Gal.  3®-  ®*  5  Eph.  35  I  Thes.  5®®  i  Tim.  4*  Heb.  2*  3®  9®  io®5 
2  Pet.  I®®  I  Jn.  4®“-  Rev.  i®°  2®-  ®‘-  ®®-  ®®  3**  ®®-  ®®  4®  14®®  17®  21®°.  In  Acts  16® 
I  Pet.  i®i  Rev.  19®®  (?),  the  Spirit  in  this  sense  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
risen  Jesus, 
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(b)  Active  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  the  conception  of  a  child:  Mt. 
eup^Or]  Iv  Yaoxpl  Ixouaa  ex  x:ve6pLaT0<;  dcyioo.  See  also  Mt.  Lk.  i®®. 

(c)  Operative  in  the  human  spirit  for  the  production  of  ethical  results: 

Rom.  8^•  Yva  xb  Stxai'(o;Aa  xou  vb^iou  TuXTQp(i>0ii  ev  -oiitv  xocq  pi-fj  xaxa  aapxa 
xepizaxoOaiv  dtXXa  xaxa  xveOpLa.  See  also  Mt.  3^*  Mk.  i*  Lk.  3^*  Jn.  3®*  *** 

j^i7, 26  i^s6  i5i3  Acts  9®^  Rom.  5®  S’*-  *•  ®*  ®*  ^®’  ^®*^’  ^®*  *’9^  14’^  15*^'  **' 

I  Cor.  2*  31®  611-  2  Cor.  33.  «.  s.  17.  is  4I8  56  56  13x3  Gal.  4®  5®*  *®-  i®*  2® 
Eph.  i^®'  2‘®-  22  31®  43.  30  617.  18  Phil.  2®  3*  Col.  I®  I  Thes.  i®*  ®  4®  2  Thes.  2^®  2 
Tim.  Tit.  3®  Heb.  lo^®  i  Pet.  i*  4^®  Jude  vv.  In  Rom.  8®*=  Phil.  i^« 

Heb.  91®,  the  Spirit  in  this  sense  is  identified  with  that  of  the  risen  Jesus. 

(d)  The  mind  of  God:  i  Cor.  2“:  ouxgx;  xal  xa  xoO  Geoj  ouSelc;  eyvwxev 
ei  p^T)  xb  xveOpLa  xoO  0eoO. 

(e)  Operative  in  the  external  world:  Acts  8®»:  oxe  hi  ivs^Yjaav  lx  xou 
ubaxoq,  xveOiia  xup^ou  tjpxaasv  xbv  ^(Xtxxov.  C/.  I  above. 

(f)  Generically,  without  specific  reference  to  the  form  of  activity:  Lk.  4^®: 
xal  uxlaxp£t|^£V  b  TYjaouq  Iv  xfj  buvdl:tA£t  xou  xv£u;ji.axo<;  £!<;  x-?jv  ^aXlXa^av. 
See  also  Mt.  3®®  4®  28®®  Mk.  i®®*  ®®  Lk.  3®*  4®  {bis)  ii®®  Jn.  i®®-  ®®  (bis)  3®® 
Acts  I®  6®>  ®‘  ®®  10®®  ii^®  Rom.  8®®  {bis)  Gal.  3®®  4®®  Eph.  4®  5®®  Heb.  6®  i  Pet.  i®^ 
I  Jn.  3®®  4®®  5*'  ®  Rev.  22®®. 

2.  The  spirit  of  man  separated  from  the  body  after  death: 

(a)  In  a  heavenly  mode  of  existence:  Acts  23®:  ouSlv  xaxbv  £upiaxopi£v 
Iv  xy  (Iv0p(l[)x(i)  xouxtp.  £i  SI  xv£up.a  £XaXr^a£V  auxw  ayY£Xo<; — .  See  also  i 
Cor.  5®  Heb.  12*®. 

(b)  A  ghost,  spectre,  shade,  visible  on  earth:  Lk.  24®®:  xxotq0Ivx£<;  SI  xal 
Ipi^o^ot  Ysv6{ji.£voi  ISbxouv  xv£upLa  0£(i)p£tv.  See  also  Lk.  24®®. 

(c)  In  Sheol:  i  Pet.  3®®:  Iv  xal  xot?  Iv  (puXax^  xv£uiAaatv  xop£u0£l(; 

lxiQpU^£V. 

3.  An  angel:  Pleb.  i®®:  ou^l  xavx£(;  £talv  X£CxoupYixd  xv£uixaxa  £(<;  Sta- 
xov{av  dxoax£XX6'tJi£va  Std  xou<;  ;ji.lXXovxa<;  xXT]povopL£cv  awxiQp^av; 

4.  A  demon:  Acts  8®:  xoXXol  ydp  xwv  l%6vx(i>v  xv£6yiaxa  dxdGapxa  ^owvxa 
9wvn  [Lzy&Xn  l^r;pxovxo.  See  also  Mt.  8®«  10®  12®®-  ®®  Mk.  I*®.  2®.  27  311.  30 

32,  8.  13  57  725  gl7,  20,  2fi  (J/j)  Lk.  4®®'  ®*  6®*  7®®  8®*  ®®  9®®'  ®2  IO20  Il2<.  26  13II  ActS 

316  1616,  18  igi2,  13,  15,  16  j  Tim.  4®  Rov.  l6®®-  ®®  182. 

5.  Without  reference  to  these  distinctions,  referring  qualitatively  to  any 
being  not  corporeally  conditioned,  or  to  all  such,  or  to  a  group  (other  than 
any  of  the  above),  defined  by  the  context;  used  both  of  beings  conceived  of 
as  actually  existing,  and,  especially  as  a  descriptive  term  in  negative  ex¬ 
pressions,  of  beings  presented  merely  as  objects  of  thought:  Jn.  42®^:  xv£Li;jia 
b  036?,  xal  xouq  xpoaxuvouvxa?  auxbv  Iv  xv£6piaxt  xal  dXTf)0£{(jt  S£t  xpoaxuvEtv. 
(The  first  instance  only  falls  under  this  head.)  Rom.  8®®:  ou  ydp  IXd- 
^EXE  xvEu^ia  bouXEtac;  xdXiv  eI?  96^ov,  dXXd  IXd^EXE  xvEuixa  uloGsatat;.  See 
also  Lk.  9®®  Acts  23®  Rom.  i®  ii*  i  Cor.  2®*®  12®®  14®®*  ®2  15®®  2  Cor.  ii®  12®® 
Eph.  2*  2  Thes.  2®  i  Tim.  3®^*  2  Tim.  i  Pet.  3®®  4®  i  Jn.  4®  {bis)  *• 
Rev.  I®  3®  4®  5®. 


C/.  I  Enoch  20*,  errl.  tw  Tri'eujLiaTt. 
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C.  Generically,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  between  embodied 
and  unembodied  spirit:  Jn.  6“^  (bis)  i  Cor.  6”  Heb.  I2»(?). 

II.  NAPS. 

S(5:p^  bears  throughout  Greek  literature  the  meaning  “flesh,”  but  is  some¬ 
times  used  by  metonymy  for  the  whole  body.  In  the  Lxx  it  translates 
and  takes  over  from  the  Hebrew  certain  other  derived  meanings, 
e.  g.y  “kindred,”  and  “a  corporeal  living  creature.”  In  N.  T.  certain  further 
developments  of  meaning  appear,  and  the  word  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  for  the  purposes  of  interpretation,  especially  of  the  Pauline  epis¬ 
tles.  Its  meanings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Flesh:  the  soft,  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body,  living  or  once 

living;  Lk.  24®®:  4''Q^'2£9T]aa'CE  pie  /.al  iSexe,  oxi  ‘Tuveupia  aapxa  xtX  baxi<x  oux 
e'xet  xaO(b<;  epie  OewpeiTe  e^ovTa.  See  also  Jn.  b®'  (bis)  i  Cor. 

15®®  (qiiater)  5®  Jas.  5®  Rev.  17*®  19*®  (qiiinqiiies) 

2.  Body:  the  whole  material  part  of  a  living  being;  2  Cor.  12®:  Stb  Yva 

pi-?)  uxepafpojpiat,  eSoOt)  piot  xji  oapxf.  See  also  Mt.  26^*  Mk.  14®* 

Jn.  I'®  (?)  Acts  2®«'  ®i  Rom.  2®®  i  Cor.  5®  2  Cor.  4”  7®  10®^  Gal.  2®°  3®  4®®'  6® 

(bis)  1®  Eph.  2”^^-  15  5®®  Phil.  i®®.  ®4  Col.  i®®-  ®®  2i-  is  i  Tim.  31®  Heb.  91®.  1® 
10®®  12®  1  Pet.  3!®-  ®i  41  (bis)  ®*  ®  I  Jn.  2^®  4®  2  Jn.  ®  Jude  ®'  ®®.  By  meton¬ 
ymy,  for  embodiment,  incarnation:  Heb.  5®.  With  alpia,  the  whole  phrase 
signifying,  the  body;  Heb.  2'^ 

3.  By  metonymy:  the  basis  or  result  of  natural  generation. 

(a)  The  basis  of  natural  generation  and  of  kinship  (the  body,  or  the  body 
plus  whatever  is  concerned  with  generation  and  kinship):  Jn.  3®®:  xh  yeyewT)- 
pilvov  ex  T-r)g  aapxbg  adp^  ecTtv.  (Only  the  first  instance  falls  under  this  head. 
C/.  6  below.)  See  also  Rom.  4*  9®-  5.  «  j  Cor.  loi®  Gal.  4®®-  ®9  Eph. 

(b)  As  a  collective  term,  equivalent  to  “kindred”:  Rom.  iii®:  et  Tutog 
7:apa!^,Y)Awj(i)  piou  t-?)v  aapxa  xal  acojo)  Ttvag  e^  aJTwv.  In  this  use  the  term 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  physical  and  comes  to  include  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  human  being. 

4.  A  corporeally  conditioned  living  being:  usually  referring  exclusively 
to  man,  yet  sometimes  including  all  corporeal  living  beings,  and  in  any  case 
designating  the  beings  referred  to  not  as  human  but  as  corporeal:  Mt.  161®: 
piaxi:piog  el,  Ntpiwv  Baptwva,  OTt  aap^  xal  alpia  ojx  axexaXutl^ev  aot  dckX’  h 
xaxiQp  piou  h  ev  [Toig]  oupavotg.  See  also  Mt.  195.  ®  24®®  Mk.  10*  13®® 
Lk.  3®  Jn.  V*  17®  Acts  2^®  Rom.  i®  3®®  8®'’*  ®  (?)  i  Cor.  i®®  6^®  Gal.  i^®  2^® 
Eph.  5®i  612  I  Pet.  I®®. 

5.  By  metonymy:  the  creature  side,  the  corporeally  conditioned  aspect 
of  life,  the  external  as  distinguished  from  the  internal  and  real,  or  the  secular 
as  distinguished  from  the  strictly  religious:  Jn.  S'®:  6pieig  xaTot  t-?)v  aapxa 
xpfvexe,  e-)'w  o'j  xpfvw  ouSiva  (cf.  7®®).  See  also  i  Cor.  i®®  7**  2  Cor.  5*® 
(bis)  75  10®  III®  Gal.  61®  Eph.  6®  Col.  3®®  Phm.  i®. 
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6.  The  product  of  natural  generation  apart  from  the  morally  transform¬ 

ing  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  all  that  comes  to  a  man  by  inheritance 
rather  than  from  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  term  as  thus  used 
does  not  exclude,  may  even  specifically  include,  whatever  excellent  powers, 
privileges,  etc.,  come  by  heredity,  but  whatever  is  thus  derived  is  regarded 
as  inadequate  to  enable  man  to  achieve  the  highest  good:  Phil.  3«:  et  Ttq 
Boxct  aXXoc  xexotOivai  sv  aapx(,  [LoiXkov,  Note  the  context.  See  also 
Jn.  38'*  Rom.  fii®  75*  2  Cor.  Phil.  3®. 

7.  That  element  in  man’s  nature  which  is  opposed  to  goodness,  that  in 

him  which  makes  for  evil;  sometimes  thought  of  as  an  element  of  himself, 
sometimes  objectified  as  a  force  distinct  from  him,  this  latter  usage  being, 
however,  rather  rhetorical:  Rom.  8*:  xb  yap  (ppovYjpia  Tfjg  aapxb*;  Oavaxog. 
See  also  Rom.  8<.  5.  7.  s.  9.  12  13  Gal.  5“-  '2.  19.  24j  perhaps  Eph.  2* 

{bis)  Col.  2“-  23  2  Pet.  2^°'  though  in  all  these  latter  cases  aap^  may 

itself  mean  simply  body,  and  the  implication  of  evil  lie  in  other  members 
of  the  sentence. 

In  6  all  the  good  that  comes  to  man  by  nature  is  credited  to  the  acip^,  the 
evil  of  it  is  its  moral  inadequacy;  in  7  the  right  impulses  are  credited  to  the 
vouq  or  the  eao)  c>cvOpwxo<;,  and  the  aap^  becomes  a  force  positively  and 
aggressively  evil. 

It  has  often  been  contended  (see  Schweitzer,  Paul  and  His  Interpreters, 
p.  86)  that  the  aaps,  which,  according  to  Paul,  is  a  force  that  makes  for 
evil  (6  above),  is  at  the  same  time  the  body  (2  above),  and  that  it  is  to  the 
compelling  force  of  the  body  as  such  that,  in  his  view,  sin  is  due.  If  this  is 
the  case  he  must  logically,  at  least,  hold  that  the  touch  of  the  flesh  is  essen¬ 
tially  polluting,  and  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  except  through  the  release 
of  the  soul  from  the  body.  That  Paul  associated  the  tendency  to  sin  with 
the  body  is  undoubtedly  true  (i  Cor.  927)  and  is  evidenced  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  using  aap^  for  the  power  that  makes  for  evil.  But  that  he  identified 
aap^  as  meaning  body  and  axp^  as  meaning  the  force  that  makes  for 
moral  evil,  that  he  ascribed  either  to  the  flesh  as  physical  or  to  the  evil 
impulse  which  he  called  cap^,  compelling  force,  seems  thoroughly  disproved 
by  the  evidence.  It  is  often  assumed  that  this  view  was  the  current  con¬ 
ception  in  Paul’s  day.  It  is  true  that  from  before  the  time  of  Plato  there 
is  manifest  a  tendency  to  regard  the  body  as  by  virtue  of  its  materiality 
injurious  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  interests  of  man.  Apparently,  also, 
comparatively  early  in  the  Christian  period  the  Gnostics  had  developed  the 
view  which  Paul  is  alleged  to  have  held,  viz.,  that  “flesh”  and  “spirit” 
represent  an  antithesis  which  is  at  the  same  time  substantial  and  ethical, 
that  sin  in  the  universe  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  matter  in  it,  and 
that  it  must  be  where  matter  is.  But  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  this  development  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
N.  T.  period.  Weber,  in  his  Theologie  des  Talmud,  maintained  that  rab- 
binism  found  the  seat  of  the  evil  impulse,  yeqer  hara,  in  the  flesh.  But 
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Porter*  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  that  view,  and  Bous.  afBrms  that 
Palestinian  Judaism  did  not  find  the  cause  of  sin  in  matter  {Rel.  d,  Jud,\ 
PP*  459 /•)•  While,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  in  Paul’s  intellec¬ 
tual  world  a  soil  out  of  which  he  might  have  developed  such  an  idea,  it  is 
his  own  letters  that  must  show  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  they,  in  fact, 
show  that  he  did  not.  The  conspectus  of  usages  given  above  shows  that 
the  term  was  no  longer  the  simple  one  that  it  was  in  classical  Greek.  It 
had  taken  on  new  meanings  from  the  Hebrew  nt’3,  and  developed  still 
others  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  word.  In  this  process  of  development,  the 
steps  of  which  it  is  fairly  easy  to  trace,  the  distinctly  physical  sense  is  left 
behind.  Even  in  3  b,  as  also  clearly  in  4  and  5,  the  term  is  no  longer  purely 
material.  Nor  is  it  so  in  6.  Under  the  term  as  so  used  (see  Phil.  3»f  )  the 
apostle  includes  all  that  comes  as  the  sequel  of  natural  generation,  both 
physical  and  immaterial,  both  good  and  evil,  but  especially  the  good. 
When  he  finally  passed  by  another  metonymy  to  isolate  under  this  same 
term  “flesh”  the  evil  element  of  heredity  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  at 
the  same  time  added  the  idea  of  the  exclusively  physical,  which  had  already 
been  dropped  at  a  much  earlier  point.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  we  find  usage  6  in  a  later  letter  than  that  in  which  7  appears, 
which  indicates  that  in  the  development  of  meaning  7  the  apostle  has  not 
left  6  behind.  To  these  considerations  it  is  to  be  added  that  Paul  nowhere 
ascribes  compelling  power  to  the  aap^  in  either  sense  of  the  word.  The 
life  in  the  flesh  may  be  a  life  of  faith  and  of  victory  over  evil  (Gal.  2*°),  and 
in  faith  there  is  a  force  to  overcome  the  flesh  in  its  worst  sense  (Rom.  6^*  * 
Gal.  5 16-  “•  23).  Finally  it  must  be  said  that  so  far  from  sharing  the  feeling 
that  is  expressed  by  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  that  true  blessedness  is 
achieved  only  by  getting  rid  of  the  body,  Paul  retained  the  feeling,  derived 
from  his  Hebrew  ancestry,  that  the  soul  could  not  be  wholly  happy  with¬ 
out  a  body.  C/.  i  Cor.,  chap.  15;  2  Cor.,  chap.  5;  i  Thes.  5*3;  Rom.  8». 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  to  Paul  the  body  is  inferior  to  the  soul 
and  needs  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  while  there  is  a  force  in  man  that 
makes  for  evil,  which  he  calls  a5:p^,  yet  this  force  is  not  the  body,  and  neither 
it  nor  the  body  exercises  a  compelling  influence  for  evil  upon  the  soul  of 
man. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  inasmuch  as  Paul  frequently 
uses  TCveupia  and  aap^  in  antithesis  it  would  always  be  the  same  meanings 
that  would  be  contrasted.  Such,  however,  proves  not  to  be  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  numerous  meanings  of  the  two  terms  give  rise  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  antitheses  between  them.  In  Gal.  6«  i  Cor.  5®  2  Cor.  4”  Rom.  22*. 
Col.  2®,  the  contrast  is  between  the  flesh,  or  the  body,  and  the  spirit  of  man, 
an  antithesis  that  in  most  Greek  writers  would  have  been  expressed  by 
awpia  and  but  in  most  of  the  passages  cited  there  is  an  emphasis  on 

the  religious  capacity  of  the  xvsQpLa  that  would  not  have  been  conveyed 

*  “The  Yefer  Kara:  A  Study  in  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Sin,”  in  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies, 
by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  University,  New  York  and  London,  1901. 
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by  In  Gal.  6*  the  sowing  to  the  flesh  is  the  devotion  of  one’s  goods 

(see  V.*)  and  energies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the  body;  sowing 
to  the  spirit  is  devoting  these  things  to  the  development  of  the  spirit-life, 
which  is  both  intellectual  and  religious.  In  Gal.  3®  the  flesh  is,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases  (see  esp.  Rom.  ®*))  the  physical  flesh,  that  in  which  the 
cricumcision  which  they  were  urged  to  accept  took  place;  but  the  spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  received  (v.®)  when  they  accepted  the  gospel, 
and  by  which  miracles  were  wrought  among  them  (v.®).  In  Gal.  4“  adtp^, 
as  in  Rom.  9®*  ®,  is  clearly  the  basis  of  natural  generation,  the  contrast  being 
with  the  promise  in  fulfilment  of  which  Isaac  was  bom  extraordinarily;  in 
the  application  of  the  allegory  b  xairci  adtpxa  (v.^®)  refers  to  the 

Jew  who  depends  upon  his  heredity  for  salvation  (the  word  thus  verging 
towards  meaning  6)  in  contrast  with  one  whose  life  is  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  possibly  with  one  who  has  been  born  according  to  the  Spirit,  an 
idea  suggested  in  Rom.  6*  and  further  developed  in  Jn.  3®.  In  Rom.  i®, 
despite  the  similarity  of  the  phrases  to  those  in  Gal.  4^®*  c^:p^  is  probably 

to  be  taken  as  denoting  a  corporeally  conditioned  being,  and  xvsOpLa  as  a 
generic  term  for  an  unembodied  being  (III  B  5),  xaTa  meaning  “viewed  as” 
and  the  whole  passage  indicating  the  high  rank  of  Jesus,  first,  among  earthly 
(corporeally  conditioned)  beings,  and,  secondly,  among  holy  heavenly  (not 
corporeally  conditioned)  beings.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  contrast  in 
I  Tim.  31®,  but  probably  denotes  the  body  or  the  corporeally  condi¬ 
tioned  mode  of  life,  and  TcveupiaTi,  by  a  further  metonymy  suggested  by 
the  desire  to  parallel  ev  aapx.f,  denotes  an  incorporeal  mode  of  being  rather 
than  an  incorporeal  being.  In  Phil.  3®  •nveOpi.a  manifestly  denotes  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  cap^,  as  already  pointed  out,  all  that  man  obtains  by  heredity. 
In  Rom.  7*  aap^  probably  means  the  totality  of  the  life  apart  from  the  Spirit 
(as  in  Phil.  3®),  while  xveupLcs  in  7®  stands  for  the  human  spirit  as  the  seat 
of  religious  life.  In  Rom.  8®-”  there  is,  as  indicated  above,  a  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  from  this  meaning  of  aap^  to  the  more  positively  ethical  sense,  while 
in  vv.i®'  1®  there  is  probably  a  return  to  the  earlier  meaning.  Throughout 
these  verses  xvsupia  denotes  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  sometimes  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  absence  of  the  article  gives 
the  phrases  in  which  it  is  lacking  a  qualitative  force,  by  which  it  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  generic  sense,  as  inclusive  of  the  divine  and  human  spirit,  but 
the  term  probably  always  retains  in  the  apostle’s  mind  a  reference  to  the 
divine  Spirit.  In  Gal.  5^’-®®  the  flesh  is  the  force  that  makes  for  sin,  and 
Tcvsupta  is  the  divine  Spirit,  the  omission  of  the  article  having  the  same  effect 
as  in  Rom.,  chap.  8. 
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XVIII.  AIA0HKH.* 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

Of  the  usage  of  Greek  writers  to  and  including  Aristotle,  an  extended  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Norton.f  Of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
writers  whose  extant  remains  were  examined  the  word  was  found  in  only 
nine,  viz.,  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Dinarchus,  and  Hyperides.  Among  these  writers  Isaeus  is  the  most 
important.  The  following  is  substantially  Norton’s  tabulation  of  uses, 
slightly  changed  as  to  form: 

1.  Arrangement,  disposition,  testamentary  in  character. 

(a)  In  the  plural,  of  the  single  provisions  of  a  will,  but  not  designating  the 
will  as  a  whole:  Isae.  el  yap  8t),  (o  avSpst;,  wq  outoi  ^aatv,  Iv  Tatq  vCiv 
YsypapipLlvat^  StaOrjxatc;  sBwxsv  aCnroIq  oialdcv:  “For  if  now,  0  men, 
as  these  men  say,  in  the  present  written  provisions  he  gave  you  the  prop¬ 
erty.  .  . 

(b)  In  the  plural,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  provisions  of  the  will,  so  that 
the  plural  is  equivalent  to  “will”  and  can  be  so  translated:  Lys.  19®®: 
h  Y(3:p  K6vg)vo<;  Gavaxoi;  xod  al  BiaO-fixai,  BisOsto  Iv  Kuxpip,  aagCiq 
IBigXwaav  oxt  xoXXoaTov  ptlpo<;  '^v  xa  xpr][ji.(xx(x  wv  upiets  xpoaeBoxaxe:  “For 
the  death  of  Conon  and  the  will  which  he  made  in  Cyprus  plainly  showed 
that  the  money  was  a  very  small  part  of  what  you  expected.”  See  also 
Isae.  2^*;  Dem.  27^®. 

(c)  In  the  singular,  of  a  will  or  testament  as  a  whole:  Plato  Legg.  XI  923C, 
oq  av  BtaG^xirjv  ypi^py)  xa  auxoG  BtaxtGIpLsvog:  “whoever  writes  a  will  dispos¬ 
ing  of  his  possessions.”  See  also  Aristoph.  Vesp.  584,  589;  Dem.  46®®. 

2.  An  arrangement  or  agreement  between  two  parties  in  which  one  ac¬ 

cepts  what  the  other  proposes  or  stipulates;  somewhat  more  one-sided  than 
a  auvSiQXTf).  It  may  include  provisions  to  be  fulfilled  after  the  death  of  the 
party  making  the  stipulations,  but  is  not  strictly  testamentary  in  character. 
Isae.  6®®:  xal  BtaOrjxTQV,  Ip’  olq  zlariya'fz  xBv  xatBot,  xQcxax^Oexat 

pLexi  xouxojv  ITuOoSwptp:  “And  having  written  out  an  agreement,  by  which 
he  introduced  the  boy  (into  his  ppaxpb),  he  deposited  it,  with  their  con- 

*  For  other  literature,  see  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  pp,  298-302;  Fricke,  Das 
Exegetische  Problem  Gal.  3“,  pp.  16-18,  Leipzig,  1879;  Schmiedel,  art.  “Galatians”  in  Encyc. 
Bib.  II  1609;  Conrat,  “Das  Erbrecht  in  Gal.  3“-4’”  in  ZntW.  vol.  V.  pp,  204^.;  Riggenbach, 
“Der  BegriflF  der  AiaO^Kri  in  Hebraerbrief,”  in  Theologische  Studien  Theodor  Zahn  .  .  . 
dargebracht,  Leipzig,  1908;  Norton,  A  Lexicographical  and  Historical  Study  of  Ata^r/KT/,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Classical  Period,  Chicago,  1908;  Ferguson,  The  Legal  Terms 
Common  to  the  Macedonian  Inscriptions  and  the  New  Testament,  pp.  42-46,  Chicago,  1913. 
Behm,  Der  Begrijf  AiadrjKri  im  Neuen  Testament,  Naumburg,  1912;  Lohmeyer,  Ata0»}KTj:  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Erkldrung  des  neutestamentlichen  Begrifs,  Leipzig,  1913;  reviewed  by  Moffatt, 
in  Review  of  Theol.  and  Phil.  1913,  p.  338;  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  p.  148;  Vos,  “Hebrews,  tbe  Epistle  of  the  Diathekef^  in  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  1915,  pp.  587-632;  1916,  pp.  1-61. 

t  Op.  cii.  supra. 
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currence,  with  Pythodorus.”  The  close  relation  between  the  two  general 
meanings  of  the  word  are  illustrated  in  Isce.  4^*,  in  which  StaQir]/.Tf),  meaning 
a  will,  is  classed  among  au^^oXata,  agreements  or  contracts:  xspl  pisv  yap 
Tiliv  aXXwv  aupL^oXa^tov  oi  xdvu  "zobq  rd  (lapTUpouvra? 

eXsYXStv*  l^(I>vTo<;  yap  x,al  xapovxo;;  tou  xpa^ovxo;;,  xarapLapTupouat*  xepl 
Ss  Tojv  B'a9T]x.(5)v  xaig  dv  Ttg  yvotiQ  xo’ig  [xy;  TiXiTjO"^  XlyovTa?,  xxX.  See  also 
Isre.  lo^o  Plato,  Legg.  XI  922  A-C.  In  Aristoph.  Av.  435-461,  Bta0T]X7) 
denotes  a  compact:  [xa  xbv  ^Ax6XXti>  ’70)  (xlv  oj,  t]v  (x*f)  StdOoivxat  y*  oTSe 
BtaOiQXTQV  spiol  Yjvxep  6  xtOiQxoi;  x^  Y'Jvatxl  StsGsxo  h  pLa%acpoxo(o<;,  jxtqxs  bdxvsiv 
xouxou?  £pt,e. 

Among  Norton’s  further  conclusions  from  his  investigation  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (a)  The  custom  of  will-making  among  the  Greeks  arose  from  the 
adoption  of  an  heir,  (b)  Adoption  inter  vivas  was  irrevocable  except  by 
mutual  agreement;  but  adoption  by  will  became  operative  at  death,  and 
such  adoption  and  the  will  might  be  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  tes¬ 
tator.  (c)  A  StaOTQXTQ  in  the  sense  of  a  covenant  was  revocable  only  by 
mutual  consent. 


II.  USAGE  OF  THE  HEBREW 

In  the  Lxx  btaOfjXY]  occurs  over  three  hundred  times,  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  as  the  translation  of  nnn.  This  Hebrew  word  uniformly 
signifies  “covenant,”  “compact.”  It  is  often  used  of  a  mutual  agreement  f 
between  men,  most  commonly  between  kings  or  peoples:  Gen.  1413  21*7.  3s 
Ex.  2332  Deut.  72  Josh.  9*-  ^5.  le  j  Sam.  ii^  2  Sam.  31**  21  53  j 

Ki.  512  20*<  2  Chr.  23'  [Lxx  otherwise]  *  Isa.  33*  Ezr.  1621,  etc.  It  is  still 
more  commonly  employed  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  men,  in  which 
case  the  initiative  being  thought  of  as  wholly  with  God,  the  compact  as¬ 
sumes  in  general  the  form  of  a  gracious  promise  on  God’s  part  to  do  certain 
things,  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  certain  conditions  and  obligations 
upon  men.  The  word  in  its  various  instances  emphasises,  now  the  mutuality 
of  the  relation  (Gen.  172-1^;  cf.  Lev.  26®-  and  context);  now  the  promises 
of  God  (Gen.  9®-  15^®  Lev.  26^  Ps.  Sg®^  -  ^*);  and  now  the  obligations  laid 

upon  the  people  and  assumed  by  them  (Ex.  19®  242.  «;  cf.  Gen.  17'*);  but 
in  general  carried  the  suggestion  both  of  divine  initiative  and  of  mutuality. 
Only  rarely  are  men  said  to  make  a  covenant  with  God  (2  Ki.  ii”  23®  2 
Chr.  34^0 )  and  even  in  these  passages  the  act  is  perhaps  thought  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  God. 

The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Zadokite  Fragment,  the  product 
of  a  sect  of  Jews  who  withdrew  to  Damascus,  where  they  established  “the 
New  Covenant,”  “the  Covenant  of  Repentance.”  This  work  is  assigned 
by  Charles  to  a  period  between  18  b.  c.  and  70  a.  d.  See  Schechter,  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Zadokite  Work,  Cambridge,  1910;  Ch.AP.  II,  pp.  785-834, 
The  nnn  here  spoken  of  is  always  a  covenant  with  God,  or  established  by 
God.  Thus  6*:  “In  accordance  with  the  covenant  which  God  established 
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with  Israel.”  In  42-  *  it  is  conceived  of  as  existing  from  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  “New  Covenant  entered  into  in  the  land  of  Damascus”  (9*®) 
is  apparently  a  covenant  to  return  to  the  law  of  Moses  See  also 

I4.  12,  16  2l  49  5I  712  83-  15.  21  gll,  12.  15.  25,  37,  41,  49,  51  iQi  u2  12  308  (CharlOS’ 

notation). 

III.  USAGE  IN  JEWISH-GREEK. 

The  Lxx  use  Sta0iQx,T3  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  nn.:3.  The  basis  of 
this  usage  is  on  the  one  side  in  the  use  of  the  term  BiaOT^xT]  by  classical 
writers  to  denote  a  compact  not  testamentary  in  character,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  cited  under  2  above  (esp.  Aristoph.  Av.  435-61),  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  “compact,”  auvOi^y.Tj, 
was  probably  felt  to  be  inappropriate  to  express  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew 
nn3,  the  latter  being  commonly  used  not  for  a  compact  between  two 
parties  of  substantially  the  same  rank,  but  for  a  relationship  between 
God  and  man  graciously  created  by  God,  and  only  accepted  by  man. 

Of  special  significance  as  showing  that  the  employment  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  was  not  a  mere  translator’s  expedient,  but  that  it  reflected  a  real 
usage  of  the  language  is  the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha,  both  Alex¬ 
andrian  and  Palestinian,  use  StaOTjxTj  uniformly  in  the  sense  of  “covenant,” 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  instances  in  which  by  metonymy  it 
means  “a  decree,”  “ordinance”  (Sir.  1412.  ”  1622  451O1  and  that  both  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  men,  usually  with  Israel  (2  Esd.  lo®  Wisd.  1822 
Jdth.  912  Sir.  ii2o  1712  2423  28^  398  42*  442>.  18. 20. 22  7.  15.  24.  25  4711  Bar.  2“ 

I  Mac.  1 18-  8^'  83  2^0.  27,  60,  64  410  2  Mac.  I*  788  81*),  and  of  a  compact  between 
men  (Sir.  3883  413#  i  Mac.  ii»).  In  the  latter  sense  auvOV-'^]  is  also  used, 
and  in  2  Mac.  it  is  uniformly  the  case  that  StaOTjxio  is  used  of  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel,  and  juvSt^xtq  of  covenants  between  men.  Only  once  in 
the  Apocrypha  is  auv0-^x.TQ  used  of  a  covenant  of  God  with  men  (Wisd.  1221). 

In  the  sense  of  “covenant”  it  occurs  also  in  Ps.  Sol.  gi®  lo®  1732;  Test.  XH 
Pat.  Benj.  38  (perhaps  a  Christian  interpolation).* 

In  the  sense  of  “testament,”  meaning  not  an  instrument  conveying 
property,  but  the  message  which  one  about  to  die  leaves  to  his  posterity, 
it  is  found  in  Test.  XII  Pat.  Reub.  Naph.  Gad.  i*;  Ash.  ii;  Jos.  ii, 
and  in  the  title  of  the  work  and  of  each  of  the  twelve  parts  of  it. 

Not  possessing  the  two  treatises  on  StaO^xat  which  in  Mut.  nom.  52  (6) 
Philo  says  he  had  written,  we  are  dependent  on  the  exegesis  of  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  for  our  knowledge  of  his  usage.  The  word  occurs  in  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  85 
(28);  Sac.  Ah.  57  (14);  Quod  det.  pot.  67  (19);  Quis  rer.  div.  313  (62);  Mut. 

*  The  same  Idea  Is  expressed  in  Jub.  i».  ‘o  6<.  i®.  J*.  >«.  i’-  3*  14  >».  154.  ».  n.  >*.  w.  i».  *».  *«. 

*».  M  1634  20»  2i4.  11  22i». »»  23i«.  1*  2411  30*1  33*  48®;  but  as  the  Greek  of  none  of  these  passages 
Is  extant,  they  can  be  cited  only  as  evidence  of  the  currency  of  the  idea  in  Jewish  circles  in 
the  second  century  b.  c.,  not  directly  of  the  usage  of  StaO^Kri.  The  covenants  here  spoken 
of  are  the  covenant  with  Noah  (64^  ),  with  Abraham  (i4i*.  *®  154-  »•  ”)  with  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (i*),  etc.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  is  interpreted  with  special  reference  to  circum¬ 
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nom.  51,  52  (6);  57,  58  (8);  263  (45);  Som.  II  223,  224  (33);  Spec.  leg.  II 
(Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Com.)  16*.  These  passages,  of  which  the  most 
significant  are  those  from  Mut.  nom.,  do  not  seem  to  sustain  the  verdict  of 
Cremer,  p.  1008,  and  of  Riggenbach  {op.  cit.  p.  313)  that  Philo  uniformly 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  “testament.”  Only  in  Spec.  leg.  II  16^  is  this 
clearly  its  meaning.  Elsewhere  “covenant”  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Both  in  the  quotations  from  the  Lxx  and  also  in  his  own  language  he  uses 
phrases  that  imply  mutuality.  See  Mut.  nom.  52,  58.  Note  also  that 
in  58  he  says  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  StaBfixai,  and  in  Som.  II  that 
the  BiaG^xrj  is  established  as  on  the  foundation  of  the  soul  of  the  righteous 
man;  neither  of  which  things  could  appropriately  be  said  of  wills.  It  is 
true  that  Philo  repeatedly  emphasises  the  element  of  grace  which  the 
involves;  but  this  fully  comports  with  the  fact  that  StaGTQxi;  is  in 
his  thought  and  usage  not  a  contract  in  general  (for  this  he  uses  cuv6y)x-o  in 
Leg.  ad  Cai.  37  [6]  but  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  that  he  is 
fully  in  agreement  with  the  O.  T.  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  covenant. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  entire  absence  in  the  passages  of  any  of  those  things 
which  are  characteristic  of  a  will  as  distinguished  from  a  covenant,  as,  e.  g., 
its  becoming  effective  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  an  idea  which  is, 
indeed,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  God  is  the  maker  of  the  StaGioxTi.  Even 
if  (as  is  probably  not  the  case)  Philo’s  usage  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  testa¬ 
ment,  it  has  so  departed  from  its  starting  point  as  to  constitute  practically 
a  new  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Josephus  SiaO-nxY)  uniformly  means  “a  will,”  “testament,”  or  “testa¬ 
mentary  provision,”  the  plural  being  most  frequent,  meaning  a  “will.” 
In  Ant.  13.  349  (139  it  refers  to  the  will  of  Cleopatra;  in  Ant.  18.  156  (69 
to  that  of  Bernice;  always  elsewhere  apparently  to  the  will  of  Herod  the 
Great.  See  Ant.  17.  53  (39,  7^  (49>  14b  (69?  1S8  (89,  19S  (^9,  224-249 
(9<-9  passim,  332  (ii9;  Bell.  i.  451  (239,  573  (29^,  588  (309,  600  (309,  625 
(329,  645  (329,  664  (339,  669  (339;  2.  2  (i9,  20-38  (2^-9  passim,  99  (69. 
For  a  treaty  between  nations,  or  agreements  between  men,  Josephus  uses 
auvO^xt]  (auvGTjxai)  Ant.  5.55  (i»9,  6.230  (ii9;  Bell.  1.586  (309,  7.221 
(79  ^l  and  for  the  making  of  an  agreement  auvTfOsaOat,  Ant.  1.  212 

(129,  300  (199,  339  (219  etfreq.  The  absence  of  BtaGiQXTQ  in  the  sense  of 
“covenant”  is  apparently  to  be  explained  by  his  failure  ever  to  speak  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  his  people,  though  it  is  also  significant  of  his  feeling 
that  StaG^xt^  was  not  the  suitable  word  in  his  day  and  circle  of  thought  for 
an  agreement  between  equals  that  in  referring  to  agreements  of  this  char¬ 
acter  which  in  the  Lxx  are  called  BtaGfjxac  he  uniformly  employs  some 
other  form  of  expression.  See  Riggenbach  {loc.  cit.  sup.). 

IV.  USAGE  IN  LATER  NON-JEWISH  GREEK. 

In  the  Greek  papyri  edited  by  Petrie,  Mahaffy,  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
Hogarth,  Goodspeed,  et  al.,  BiaG-rjXTj  occurs  frequently,  always  in  the  sense 
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of  “testament,”  “will.”  Many  of  these  are  dated  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  a  few  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  See,  e.  g.,  BGU.  I  19. 
ii.  5;  75.  ii.  8;  1875;  326.  i.  i,  3;  327*;  340''';  361.  ii.  19;  II  388.  iii.  5;  448>»; 
464^;  592.  i.  6,  10;  ii.  7;  61330;  III  786.  ii.  3;  896®;  IV  1037’*;  1113®;  1149®®; 
ji5j7.  22.  Pdp^  Gd.  Cairo,  29.  iii.  3;  Pap.  Lond.  I  77^^,  etc.;  II  i27*-  2611^; 

P.  Oxyr.  I  7512-  105*  et  freq.\  21;  107^;  II  249®*;  III  482®^;  489 

etfreq.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  p.  148. 

The  following  passage  from  Arius  Didymus  of  the  first  century  A.  D. 
(quoted  by  Mullach,  Frag.  Phil.  Gr.  II,  p.  87^*^-  is  significant.  o054va 
yoOv  ouTto:;  wiibv  sivat  xal  Or^pcwBr;  t-^jv  ^uaiv,  oq  o'jy.  av  aTCouba^oi  [ASTa 
lauToCi  TeXeuT‘?jv  euBaipLovetv  xa  xsxva,  /.al  xaXd)<;  exavt^Yeiv  {xaXXov  tou- 
vavxtov.  ’Aicb  xauTY)*;  yoOv  T'^c;  9i>.oaTOpY^a(;  xal  StaOTjxaq  reXeurav  [AsXXovxac; 
biaxlOsaOat,  xal  t6v  sti  xuoqJopoupLeviov  9povT{ll,eiv,  extxpoTioui;  axoTvixovTa?  xal 
XTjSepLOvas,  xal  xotg  9tXTaT0C9  xapaxtOspLlvou?  xal  xapaxaXouvxac;  extxoupetv 
auTot?:  “No  one  certainly  is  so  cruel  and  brutal  in  his  nature  that  he 
would  not  be  concerned  that  his  children  should  after  his  death  be  pros¬ 
perous  and  get  on  well  rather  than  the  contrary.  It  is  this  parental 
affection,  indeed,  that  leads  those  about  to  die  to  make  a  will  and  to 
provide  for  those  who  are  still  unborn,  leaving  them  stewards  and  guard¬ 
ians,  and  committing  them  to  their  best  beloved  and  exhorting  them  to 
care  for  them.” 

From  the  usage,  therefore,  of  writers  before  N.  T.  or  approximately  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  it  there  emerge  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  word. 
“Testament”  or  “testamentary  provision”  is  the  most  frequent  use  in 
classical  writers,  and  is  the  invariable  sense  in  Josephus  and  the  papyri. 
The  meaning  “covenant”  is  very  infrequent  in  classical  writers,  but  is  the 
almost  invariable  meaning  in  the  Lxx,  in  the  O.  T.  Apocr.,  both  translated 
and  original,  both  Alexandrian  and  Palestinian,  and  in  the  Pseudepigr. 
and  Philo.  The  essential  distinction  between  the  two  meanings  is  that  in 
a  testament  the  testator  expresses  his  will  as  to  what  shall  be  done  after  his 
death,  esp.  in  respect  to  his  property;  the  covenant  is  an  agreement  between 
living  persons  as  to  what  shall  be  done  by  them  while  living.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  requires  qualification  only  by  the  fact  that  in  rare  cases,  as  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  exx.  from  Isaeus,  a  BiaOTjxrj  may  be  both  contractual  and 
testamentary  in  character.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  observe  that  in 
the  Bia0Y]xir)  (nna)  between  God  and  men,  so  often  spoken  of  in  O.  T.,  the 
initiative  is  with  God,  and  the  element  of  promise  or  command  is  promi¬ 
nent;  but  that  it  still  remains  essentially  a  covenant,  not  a  testament.  In 
their  emphasis  on  the  former  fact  some  modern  writers  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  the  latter. 


V.  NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

If  with  the  facts  above  established  in  mind,  the  N.  T.  examples  are  ex¬ 
amined,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  “covenant” 
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in  the  0.  T.  sense  of  and  as  just  defined  is  the  more  appropriate  mean¬ 
ing.  See,  e.  g.,  Mt.  26^^  Mk.  142*  (with  their  allusion  to  Ex.  248)  Lk. 
(with  its  clear  reference  to  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel;  cf.  also  i  Mac. 
ii5,  «3)  22®®  (with  allusion  to  Jer.  31*0  Acts  3®®  and  7*  (with  their  explicit 

reference  to  Gen.  12®  and  17^“).  In  the  passages  in  Hebrews,  7®®  8*- 
etc.,  despite  the  contrary  arguments  of  Cremer,  Riggenbach,  et  al.,  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  the  word,  except  in  g'*-  is  ‘^covenant,”  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  it  clearly  has  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Lxx.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  argument  continues  after  these  verses  on  the  same  lines  as 
before  them  and  unaffected  by  them.  They  are  most  probably  a  paren¬ 
thetical  attempt  of  the  author  to  enforce  his  position  by  appeal  to  the  facts 
concerning  in  a  different  sense  (as  a  modern  preacher  discussing 

law  in  the  imperative,  moral,  sense  will  parenthetically  confi/m  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  appeal  to  the  characteristics  of  law  in  the  wholly  different  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  modern  science),  or  possibly  even  a  gloss  of  an  early 
scribe.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  The  identification  of  the  old  covenant 
with  the  law  is  paralleled  in  Sir.  24®®  Ps.  Sol.  10®;  2  Cor.  3«'  etc. 

This  is  also  the  usage,  prevailingly  at  least,  of  Paul.  Rom.  g*,  with  its 
reference  to  the  privileges  of  Israel;  Rom.  II®^  with  its  quotation  of  Isa.  59®'; 
I  Cor.  II®®,  which,  whether  it  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Mk.  14®*  (written 
later  than  Paul,  but  doubtless  reflecting  a  tradition  antedating  his  writing), 
or  of  Jer.  31®',  yields  the  same  meaning;  2  Cor.  38-  with  their  contrast 
between  the  new  covenant  and  the  old,  the  latter  clearly  referring  to  the 
O.  T.  law;  Gal.  4®<  and  Eph.  2^®,  are  all  most  naturally  interpreted  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  “covenant”  in  the  O.  T.  sense;  none  of  them  (except  Heb.  91*^1 ) 
sustains  the  meaning  “testament.” 

So  far  from  its  being  self-evident  (as  Cremer  affirms)  that  the  word  means 
“testament”  in  Gal.  3^®- the  evidence  of  such  meaning  must  be  found 
in  the  passage  itself,  without  presumption  in  its  favour.  That  evidence  is 
apparently  conflicting.  Certain  elements  of  the  context  are  consistent 
with  the  meaning  “testament,”  and  apparently  in  its  favour.  Thus  v.^® 
speaks  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  SiaGTjxY]  as  x7,Tf)povon.{a, 
a  word  commonly  translated  “inheritance.”  Again,  in  v.®®,  with  evident 
reversion  to  the  thought  of  the  >t7vir]povopLta,  the  phrase  xax  IxayyeXfav 
xTwTjpovopLot,  “heirs  according  to  promise,”  occurs.  The  word  xXTQpov6;iot 
in  turn  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  analogical  argument  of  4®-®,  in  which 
xXYjpov6[i,o<;  clearly  means  “heir,”  not,  indeed,  one  who  has  received  his 
inheritance,  nor  necessarily  one  who  is  to  receive  it  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  but  one  who  is  to  enter  into  a  possession  not  yet  his.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dcczdr]y.r)  of  which  31®  speaks  is,  in  the  O.  T.  passage  there  referred 
to,  clearly  a  covenant.  Either,  therefore,  the  apostle,  availing  himself  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  word,  speaks  of  that  as  a  testament  which  in 
the  passage  to  which  he  is  referring  was  conceived  of  as  a  covenant,  or  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  idea  of  the  covenant  he  has  at  some  point  between  3'®  and  41 
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introduced  the  idea,  if  not  of  the  testament,  at  least  the  related  notion  of 
an  heir.  As  bearing  on  the  decision  between  these  alternatives  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  must  be  considered:  (a)  It  is  against  the  theory  that  Sta0TjxT]  in 
3”  is  a  will  that  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  made  by  God.  For  a  will 
becomes  effective  only  on  the  death  of  the  maker  of  it.  The  case  of  a 
father  making  a  will  and  his  son  receiving  an  inheritance  on  the  death  of 
the  father  may  be  used  to  illustrate  by  analogy  the  relation  of  God  and  the 
believer,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  in  4^^-]  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  incongruous  element  of  the  death  of  God  should  either  be  involved 
in  the  argument  of  vv.i^-i?  or,  though  implied  in  the  language,  be  ignored  in 
silence  when  the  will  is  directly  called  God’s,  (b)  The  StaO-rjxij  of  v.^^ 
must  be  a  covenant,  not  a  will,  for  of  the  SiaOiljxTfj  here  spoken  of  it  is  said 
ojScl;  dOcTEt  Tj  IxtStaxdcaffcTat,  and  this  is  true  of  an  agreement,  which 
once  made  can  not  be  modified  (except,  of  course,  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  parties  to  it,  an  exception  too  obvious  to  receive  mention),  but  is  not 
true  of  a  will.  Ramsay’s  argument  {Com.  pp.  349-370)  that  because  Paul 
speaks  of  the  StaO-rjxTj  as  irrevocable  he  must  have  had  in  mind  a  will,  and 
specifically  a  Greek  will  by  which  a  son  was  adopted  into  a  family  and  made 
an  heir,  fails  of  convincingness,  and  his  conclusions  have  been  disproved 
by  Norton  at  several  points,  (i)  His  contention  that  a  Greek  will  of  this 
period  ipso  facto  involved  the  adoption  of  a  son,  so  that  one  accustomed  to 
Greek  usage  would  at  once  understand  by  Stae-fjxiQ  a  will  adopting  a  son, 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  (Norton,  op.  cit.  pp.  39-55.  Cf.  also  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Ar.  Did.,  from  which  it  appears  that  at  the  date 
of  that  passage  a  will  was  thought  of  primarily  as  a  provision  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  one’s  body),  (ii)  The  evidence  does  not  show  that  a  Greek  will, 
whether  involving  adoption  or  not,  was  irrevocable  (Norton,  pp.  63-68). 
That  adoption  within  the  lifetime  of  the  father  was  irrevocable  after  it  had 
gone  into  effect  does  not  carry  with  it  the  irrevocability  of  a  will  adopting 
a  son  at  death,  still  less  the  irrevocability  of  wills  in  general.  Nor  can  the 
mention  of  adoption  in  45  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  Paul  here  has  in 
mind  an  adoptive  will;  so  essential  an  element  of  his  argument  must  have 
been  stated  here,  not  remotely  suggested  many  lines  later.  The  evidence 
of  the  papyri  and  of  Josephus  can  not  be  cited  for  the  custom  in  respect  to 
Greek  wills,  but  as  showing  what  ideas  Paul  would  associate  with  the  word 
ScaOrjxTQ,  meaning  “a  will,”  it  is  not  without  significance  that  both  the 
papyri  and  Josephus  show  clearly  that  the  wills  of  which  they  speak  are 
revocable.  In  respect  to  Josephus,  see  J5e//.  i.  664  (33^),  668  /.  (33*); 
Ant.  17.  78  (42).  (iii)  Ramsay  overlooks  the  fact  that  if  v.^*  be  from 
Paul  he  here  makes  Christ  the  son  and  heir,  and  that  it  is  foreign  to  Paul’s 
thought  in  this  epistle  to  think  of  Christ  as  son  and  heir  by  adoption.  Cf. 
Schm.,  art.  “Galatia,”  in  Encyc.  Bib.  II  1609. 

To  suppose  that  v.^®  ignores  the  maker  of  the  will,  affirming  in  effect  that 
no  one  but  the  maker  of  the  will  can  modify  %  is  to  reduce  it  to  absurdity. 
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since  the  precise  purpose  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  God,  the  maker 
of  the  could  not  by  the  law  that  came  in  later  nullify  the  former. 

Nor  can  the  force  of  this  fact  be  evaded  by  appealing*  to  as  evidence 
that  Paul  thought  of  the  law  as  given  by  angels,  hence  not  from  God;  for 
St"  dyyiXuiv  does  not  describe  the  law  as  proceeding  from  the  angels,  but  only 
as  being  given  by  their  instrumentality,  and  the  whole  argument  of  vv.19-22 
implies  that  the  law  proceeded  from  God.  Only  then,  in  case  the  apostle’s 
argument  in  vv.i®-^^  involves  the  application  to  the  Biocdrj^ri  ....  Gsou  of 
statements  true  of  a  SiaGifjxTr]  dvGpwxou  only  after  the  death  of  the  testator, 
which  would  deprive  the  argument  not  only  of  convincingness  but  even 
of  speciousness,  can  the  StaGiQXTQ  be  a  will. 

If  with  this  evidence  against  the  meaning  “testament,”  we  reconsider 
the  evidence  of  xXifjpovopL^a  and  xXT3pov6pio:;,  we  do  not  find  that  this  fur¬ 
nishes  any  substantial  evidence  in  favour  of  it.  For  xXYjpovo’tifa  does  not 
at  all  uniformly  mean  “inheritance”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  often 
“possession,”  occurring  as  the  translation  of  nVnj  and  in  reference  to 
the  possession  which  is  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  covenant. 
See  note  on  xXrjpovopL{a,  chap.  31®.  xXTr3povotA.(av,  in  3^8,  therefore,  consti¬ 
tutes  no  argument  for  taking  StaO-QXirj  in  3^^  in  the  sense  of  “will.”  On  the 
contrary,  by  association  it  rather  suggests  the  covenant.  xXTf3pov6^og,  in 
3*9,  undoubtedly  reverts  to  the  xXrjpovopLfa  of  3**.  In  the  Lxx,  where 
this  word  occurs  infrequently,  it  always  means  “an  heir,”  and  this  is  also 
its  meaning  even  in  the  passages  cited  by  L.  &  S.  for  the  meaning  “pos¬ 
sessor”  (Isoc.  109  e;  Dem.  603  Jin.).  See  also  Plut.  Cic.  41®.  Yet  in  these 
latter  passages  the  word  is  used  tropically,  and  though  in  Rom.  8”  it  means 
“heir,”  it  can  not  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  So  here,  also, 
as  the  reference  to  xXrjpovopi^av  implies,  it  probably  means,  not  ‘one  in¬ 
heriting  under  a  will,”  but  “destined  recipient  of  the  promised  possession.” 
The  u'^e  of  xXrjpovo^jLoi  at  this  point  doubtless  leads  to  its  employment  in 
the  illustration  in  4^^-  probably  with  a  closer  approximation  to  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  though  even  here  there  is  no  reference  to  a  will  or  the 
death  of  the  father,  and  the  term  quite  possibly  means  “one  who  is  to  come 
into  possession  of  property  at  a  later  time.”  But  whatevei  the  exact  sense 
of  xX-ripovoyLo?  here,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  recognise  a  shift  of  meaning 
at  this  point,  or  a  gradual  shift  from  3'®  to  this  point,  than  from  this  point 
to  carry  back  into  StaOYixYj  in  vv.'®-  the  meaning  “testament,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  that  passage  itself. 

If  appeal  be  made  from  the  evidence  of  the  passage  to  the  usage  of  the 
readers,  and  it  be  said  that  to  them  StaOrjxY)  could  mean  only  “testament,” 
it  must  be  answered  (a)  it  is  not  certain  that  the  meaning  “covenant”  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  See  the  evidence  respecting  classical  usage 
above,  (b)  The  assumption  (of  Ram.,  e.  g.)  that  the  Galatians,  being 
Gentiles,  must  have  understood  StaOiQXT]  in  the  common  Greek  sense,  ignores 
*Schmiedel,  art.  “Galatiam,”  in  Encyc.  Bib.  II  1611. 
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the  fact,  of  capital  importance  for  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  that 

throughout  chaps.  3  and  4  Paul  is  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  judaising 
opponents,  and  is  in  large  part  using  their  terms  in  the  sense  which  their 
use  of  them  had  made  familiar  to  the  Galatians.  See  detached  note  on 
Sons  of  Abraham^  p.  156.  Nor  is  the  general  assumption  that  Paul’s 
usage  is  governed  by  that  of  his  Greek  readers  sustained,  but  rather  dis¬ 
credited,  by  a  study  of  Paul’s  vocabulary  in  general,  which  clearly  shows 
that  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
terms.  C/.,  e.  g.,  xvsjiia  and  v6p.o<;,  BixaioauvTQ  and  dpiapTfa. 

Whether  Paul,  like  many  modern  preachers,  used  his  own  vocabulary  in  his 
own  sense  and  left  to  his  readers  to  gather  that  sense  from  his  way  of  using 
it,  or  whether  the  meanings  which  Greek  words  had  acquired  among  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews  were  more  familiar  to  the  common  people  among 
the  Greeks,  or  among  Christians  in  particular,  than  the  remains  of  the  literary 
Greek  of  that  period  would  lead  us  to  suppose — whatever  the  reason,  a 
study  of  the  apostle’s  use  of  words  shows  clearly  that  he  was  not  at  all 
limited  in  his  use  of  them  to  meanings  that  can  be  proved  to  exist  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  Greek  writings.  His  own  writings  must  furnish 
the  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  them. 

To  take  xaTct  dvGpwxov  as  meaning  “I  am  using  terms  in  a  Greek,  not  a 
Hebrew  sense,”  as  Ramsay  in  effect  does,  is  quite  unjustified  by  the  usage  of 
'  that  expression.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  according  to  the  usage 
familiar  in  Galatia  a  testament,  StaOirjxT],  was  irrevocable,  then  it  would  be 
evident  that  Paul’s  argument  would  on  that  account  have  appealed  more 
effectively  to  the  Galatians,  since  the  most  discriminating  readers  would 
observe  the  double  sense  of  the  word.  But  even  in  that  case  it  would 
remain  probable  that  by  Bca0T)xir]  Paul  meant  simply  a  covenant. 

The  contention  of  Halmel,  fiber  rbmisches  Recht  im  Galaterbrief,  that 
5ia6f]x-r)  refers  to  a  Roman  will,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  will 
was  revocable  by  the  maker  of  it. 

In  favour  of  the  view  advocated  by  Hauck  in  Th.St.u.Kr.  1862,  pp.  517/., 
and  adopted  also  by  Bous.  {SNT.  ad  loc.),  that  BcaGTjxYj  signifies  a  stipula¬ 
tion  (legal  instrument),  in  a  sense  broad  enough  to  cover  both  “will”  and 
“covenant,”  there  can  be  cited  some  classical  examples  of  ScaOYjxT)  referring 
to  an  agreement  that  included  stipulations  of  a  testamentary  character 
(c/.  Norton,  pp.  30-38),  but  against  it  is  the  fact  that  it  brings  the  statement 
oi  (50£T£t,  etc.,  into  conflict  with  the  facts,  since  it  is  now  well  established  that 
both  Greek  and  Roman  wills  were  revocable  by  the  maker.  For  that  reason 
the  Sta0TfjXY)  here  must  not  be  broad  enough  to  include  a  will. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Paul 
should,  availing  himself  of  the  more  common  usage  of  SiaOTfjxTf]  in  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  world  at  large,  have  converted  the  “covenant”  with  Abraham 
into  a  “will,”  and  based  an  argument  concerning  it  on  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  world  in  respect  to  wills,  yet  the  evidence  of  usage  and  the  passage 
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tends  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  what  he  did,  but  that, 
though  in  4*  he  arrived  by  successive  shadings  of  thought  at  the  idea  of 
an  heir,  by  Siae-rjXYj  3*®-  he  meant  not  “will,”  but  “covenant,”  in  the  sense 
of  the  O.  T.  nna.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 

N.  T.  generally  (except  Heb.  )  and  with  the  whole  context  in  Gala¬ 
tians.  A  covenant  or  compact  duly  executed  is  irrevocable;  not  to  fulfil 
it  is  a  breach  of  faith,  “It  is  evident,  first,  that  the  essential  thing  in  the 
covenant,  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary  contracts  or  agreements,  was  the 
oath  under  the  solemn  and  terrible  rites  in  use — a  covenant  is  an  intensified 
oath,  and  in  later  times  the  term  *oath’  is  usual  as  a  synonym  of  covenant. 
And,  secondly,  as  the  consequence  of  these  solemnities,  that  the  covenant 
was  an  inviolable  and  immutable  deed.  Hence  a  frequent  epithet  applied 
to  covenants  is  ‘eternal’  (2  Sam.  23®,  Lk.  24®).  The  penalty  of  breaking 
the  covenant  was  death  through  the  curse  taking  effect”  (Davidson,  in 
HDB.  I  510;  see  more  fully  there,  and  cf.  Gen.  1513-18  262*  3i<^®  ).  The 

O.  T.  covenant  involved  promises  (see  exayyeXfai,  v,**),  and  might  be 
spoken  of  with  practically  exclusive  reference  to  the  element  of  promise  or 
with  special  reference  to  the  possession  (xXirjpovoiJL^a)  which  they  receive  to 
whom  the  covenant  pertains. 

To  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Paul  uses  the  word,  it  should 
be  added  that  for  the  determination  of  his  argument  in  its  essential  and 
important  features  it  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether 
Sia0Y)XY)  meant,  for  him,  a  covenant  01  a  testament.  The  proposition  for 
which  he  is  contending  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  principle  of  faith  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  revealed  to  Abraham  in  the  promises  to  him  is 
not  displaced,  as  the  basis  of  God’s  relationship  to  men,  by  the  legalism 
which  he  discovers  in  the  law.  Whether  he  conceived  of  the  revelation  to 
Abraham  as  a  divinely  initiated,  yet  in  a  sense  mutual,  covenant,  or,  trop¬ 
ically  speaking,  a  will,  and  whether  in  his  effort  to  present  his  thought  to 
the  Galatians  he  availed  himself  of  the  characteristics  of  covenants  between 
men,  or  of  the  usage  in  respect  to  wills  is  a  matter  of  the  surface  of  his 
thought  rather  than  the  substance. 

XIX.  SHEPMATI  AND  SHEPMASIN. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  argument  which  is  made  to  turn  on  the 
distinction  between  axip^xaTt  and  ax^ppiaaiv  the  following  data  must  be 
considered; 

I.  The  word  Vii;,  rendered  by  axeppia  in  the  Lxx,  is  used  sometimes 
of  the  seed  of  plants  (Gen.  29.  etc.)  sometimes  of  the  semen  virile 

(Lev.  i5>®-  1®),  but  is  most  commonly  a  collective  noun  meaning  “pos¬ 

terity.”  In  a  few  cases  it  is  used  of  a  single  person  {Gen.  4®®  2i‘®  i  Sam. 

2  Sam.  j  chr,  1711)^  but  in  most  if  not  in  all  of  these  instances  desig¬ 
nates  such  person  not  as  an  individual  but  as  constituting,  or  (qualitatively) 
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as  belonging  to,  the  posterity  of  the  parent  spoken  of.  The  plural, 
DD’O,  occurs  in  i  Sam.  8^®,  meaning  “seeds  of  grain,’'  “grain.”  In  post- 
biblical  language  a  plural  and  ni'O  is  found,  meaning  “races”  or 

“  families,”  in  the  former  case  races  existing  side  by  side.  See  Levy,  Neu- 
hebrdisches  u.  Chalddisches  Worterhuch,  Leipzig,  1876-1889. 

2.  In  Greek  writers  axipjAa  has  nearly  the  same  usage  as  the  Hebrew 

O,  but  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  plural,  (a)  For  the  seed 
of  plants,  it  occurs  in  the  singular  or  plural,  and  from  Hesiod  down.  See 
Hes.  Op.  446,  471;  Xen.  Oec.  17*'  Epict.  Diss.  4.  8**.  In  the  papyri  the 
plural  is  the  common  term  for  grain.  See  Pap.  Amh.  II  6i3  (b.  c.  163); 
Pap.  BM.  II  97,  98,  201;  III  122,  etc.  (all  from  the  first  century  a.  d.)  ;  BGU. 
I  20^'  31'  (second  century  a.  d.)  etfreq.  Pap.  Kar.  contains  91  examples 

in  as  many  grain  receipts,  many  of  them  dating  from  A.  D.  158-9;  (b)  the 
meaning  semen  virile  is  illustrated  in  Find.  Pyth.  3®^,  etc.,  Eurip.,  and  in 
Epict.  Diss.  I.  9<;  i.  13®;  (c)  as  a  singular  collective  for  offspring,  posterity, 
it  is  among  the  Greeks  a  poetic  term  (iEsch.  Fr.  295,  Cho.  503);  (d)  the 
use  of  the  word  for  an  individual  is  also  chiefly  poetic  in  Greek  writers; 
thus  in  the  singular  in  Find.  01. 9®';  ^sch.  Prom.  705;  Cho.  234;  Soph.  Ph.  364, 
etc.  The  use  of  the  plural  axipixaToc  for  descendants  is  rare  in  classic  writers 
(iEsch.  Eum.  909,  Soph.  0.  C.  600;  once  even  in  Flato,  Legg.  IX  853C). 

3.  In  Jewish-Greek  axippia  is  used  (a)  of  the  seeds  of  plants:  in  the  singu¬ 
lar  in  Gen.  ”  Deut.  28®*  i  Ki.  18”,  etc.;  in  the  plural  in  i  Sam.  8'® 

Fs.  126®  Isa.  61^^  Dan.  (Th.)  i  Enoch  28®  (for  the  seeds  of  trees);  (b)  of 

the  semen  virile,  Lev.  15^®*  (c)  in  the  singular  as  a  collective  term  for 

posterity:  Gen.  9®;  15**  ®,  and  very  frequently  in  Lxx.  So  also  in  Fs.  Sol. 
9'^  17®  18®,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David.  In  i  Enoch  22 it  is  used 
of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  and  in  the  phrase  axip^ia  dv0p(ox(*)v,  meaning 
“men.”  In  a  few  passages  it  is  apparently  used  of  a  race,  nation,  or  group 
of  people  without  distinct  reference  to  their  descent  from  a  common  ances¬ 
tor:  Frov.  II*®:  axippia  Stxa^wv;  Isa.  57®  65=®;  so  also  in  Fs.  Sol.  17®-  **;  (d) 
in  the  singular  for  a  single  person,  in  Gen.  4”  21*®  i  Sam.  i**  2  Sam.  7** 
I  Chr.  17**;  (for  Deut.  25®;  (for  ]p)  Susan.  56;  but  in  all  these 
instances  the  term  itself  is  probably  not  individualising,  but  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  Hebrew  term  is  explained  above;  (e)  in  the  plural  for  descend¬ 
ants:  Dan.  (Th.)  ii**;  4  Mac.  18*;  Jos.  Ant.  8.  200  (7®).  Of  axiptiaxa  used 
in  the  sense  of  n'l'ynr  of  late  Hebrew,  meaning  “lines  of  descent,”  there 
are  apparently  no  examples  in  either  Jewish  or  non-Jewish  Greek. 

4.  In  N.  T.  ax^ppia  is  used:  (a)  for  vegetable  seed,  both  in  the  singular 
as  a  collective  term  (Mt.  13*®  etfreq.)  and  in  the  plural  (Mt.  13*®  i  Cor.  15*®); 
in  Rom.  9®®  figuratively  for  the  remnant  of  a  nation  from  which  it  may 
spring  anew;  (b)  for  semen  virile:  Heb.  ii**;  (c)  in  the  sense,  “race,”  “pos¬ 
terity”:  Mk.  12®®*  ®**  ®®  Jn.  7®®  8®®  Rom.  i®  4*®,  etc.  An  instance  of  the  noun 
used  by  implication  of  a  single  person,  qualitatively,  as  in  the  Lxx,  occurs 
in  2  Cor,  ii®®. 
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5.  The*  retention  of  the  Y.al  in  the  phrase  xw  aic^ppiaxi  in  Gal.  31*  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  a  passage  in  which  not  simply  xw  axeppiaxt, 
but  xal  x4)  aiulpiiaxi  occurs;  hence,  Gen.  131®,  or  17*,  in  both  of  which  the 
promise  pertains  to  the  possession  of  the  promised  land,  or  ly’’,  in  which 
the  promise  of  God  is  that  he  will  be  the  God  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Both  these  promises  would  doubtless  be  interpreted  by  Paul  as  involving 
the  promise  of  divine  favour,  the  promise  that  they  to  whom  it  pertained 
should  be  the  people  of  God. 

6.  In  the  O.  T.  passages  to  which  Paul  must  be  supposed  to  refer  in 
Gal.  31®  it  is  beyond  all  question  clear  that  ynr  in  Hebrew  and  axippia  in  the 
Lxx  are  used  collectively,  signifying  “posterity.”  See  esp.  Gen.  13'®  15® 
177-#.  Yet  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  promise  that  the  land  should 
be  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  seed  in  that  possession  (the  assertion  that  a  man  left  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  family  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  share  in  it);  and,  moreover,  that  even  in  Gen.  (see  21”,  quoted  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  9’),  there  is  a  clear  intimation  of  a  division  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Abraham  and  the  promise  to  Abraham’s  seed  is  restricted  to 
the  descendants  of  Isaac.  This  does  not  modify  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

and  ax^p^jia,  but  by  suggesting  a  distinction  among  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
perhaps  prepares  the  way  for  the  thought  that  there  is  a  seed  which  is  the 
heir  of  the  promises,  and  a  seed  which  is  such  only  in  that  it  is  descended 
from  Abraham. 

7.  Of  the  suggestion  thus  afforded  by  Gen.  21^*  Paul,  in  fact,  avails  him¬ 
self  in  Rom.  9®®-,  using  the  word  axeppia  in  v.^  qualitatively,  of  Abraham’s 
descendants  without  distinction,  but  in  v.®  to  designate  those  who  are  heirs 
of  the  promise.  In  the  following  verses  of  this  passage,  also,  he  argues 
that  the  separation  between  the  seed  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  was  followed 
by  other  like  divisions,  culminating  in  the  creation  of  a  new  people — 
those  that  are  called,  not  from  the  Jews  only  but  also  from  the  Gentiles 
(v.^O. 

8.  In  Rom.  4"-^®  Paul  interprets  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  prom¬ 
ises  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  collective  sense  and  as  including  all  that 
believe,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  is  also  the  view  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  immediate  context  of  the  present  passage  (v,*®). 

9.  In  this  same  passage,  vv.*®-  29,  the  apostle  has  also  expressed  the 

thought  that  believers,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  all  one  person  (el?)  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  sentence  is  ambiguous,  but  its  thought  may  be  kindred 
with  that  expressed  in  i  Cor.  121*,  that  believers  constitute  one  body,  and 
that  body  Christ,  or  akin  to  the  identification  of  a  race  or  family  with  its 
ancestor;  cf.  Rom.  9®-  Thus  for  the  interpretation  of  Xpic7x6<;  in 

the  present  verse  as  referring  to  all  believers  as  a  single  body  or  race  desig¬ 
nated  by  its  head,  there  are' if  not  exact  parallels,  yet  close  analogies,  and 
these  in  the  immediate  context. 
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These  considerations  suggest  three  possible  interpretations  of  Gal.  31®; 

(a)  That  cxlp^jia  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  an  individual  descendant 
{cf.  I  and  3  above),  and  kv6q  as  one  person,  aicspixaTa  as  meaning  descend¬ 
ants,  and  xoXXwv  many  persons,  and  Xpcaroq  is  to  be  understood  of  Jesus 
personally.  The  thought  then  is,  “He  says  not  to  the  seeds,  meaning  many 
persons,  but  to  his  seed,  meaning  one  person,  viz.,  Christ.” 

(b)  That  orx^ppLa  means  a  single  line  of  descent,  hv6q  one  such  line, 
axIppLaxa  lines  of  descent,  xoXXwv  many  such  lines,  and  Xpcaxo?  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  one  line  of  spiritual  descendants,  that  spiritual  race  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head;  so  Dalmer  and  Zahn.  Cf.  also  Bacon,  JBL.  1917, 
PP-  139  f-t  who  makes  the  plurality  which  Paul  denies,  that  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  (see  Rom.  4»»),  bond  and  slave,  etc.,  and  the  unity  the  one  undi¬ 
vided  body  of  Christ. 

(c)  That  axipp-a  and  axippLata  are  to  be  understood  as  designating 
respectively  one  and  many  individuals  (as  in  i),  and  Xp(ct6<;  as  a  personal 
name,  yet  as  standing  not  for  Jesus  alone  and  strictly  as  an  individual,  but 
for  him  as  the  head  of  a  race  or  community;  cf.  9  above. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  axipp^axa  was  in  Paul’s  day  current  in  the  sense 
which  is  expressed  by  ni'O  in  late  Hebrew,  the  second  of  these 
interpretations  would  probably  have  the  strongest  claim  to  acceptance  as 
being  most  consistent  with  the  attested  usage  of  words  and  the  apostle’s 
usual  interpretation  of  Abraham’s  seed,  though  it  would  involve  a  use  of 
Xpiaxoq  not  precisely  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Paul.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  Paul,  assuming  it  to  be  self-evident  that  axlpp.a  in  this  connection 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  posterity,  has  invented  for  it  so  used  a  plural; 
as  in  English  one  might  say,  “He  speaks  not  of  posterities,  but  of  posterity” 
{cf.  Ltft.  ad  loc.,  who  in  defence  of  a  different  interpretation  makes  a  similar 
suggestion).  If  the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  a  use  of  axippLaTa,  and 
especially  the  fact  that  Paul  must,  it  would  seem,  have  expressed  this  idea 
more  clearly  than  by  the  bare  words  0;;  Ijtcv  Xptaxo^  without  intimation 
of  their  mystical  or  corporate  meaning  {cf.  1  Cor.  12^2  and  Sief.  ad  loc.) 
deter  us  from  adopting  this  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  between 
(a)  and  (c).  Of  these  the  first  is  open  to  no  serious  objection  on  purely 
lexical  grounds.  For  while  the  use  of  the  singular  arxepp.2  is  not  precisely 
identical  with  that  found  in  the  passages  cited  in  3  (d)  above,  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  so  (see  esp.  Gen.  42s),  and  the  classical  examples,  2  (d),  clearly  show 
that  such  a  meaning  is  not  foreign  to  Greek  usage;  the  sense  ascribed  to 
the  plural  is  verified  both  by  classical  and  late  Greek  usage.  But  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Xptorroq  in  a  strictly  individual  sense  implies  a  conception  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  as  a  single  person  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  everywhere  else  expressed  notion  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  even 
with  the  immediate  context  (v.^s).  The  third  view  is  open  to  the  objection, 
obviated  by  the  second,  that  it  takes  the  word  orxippix  (in  the  singular)  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere  in  Paul.  But  since  it  takes 
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the  word  in  a  sense  vouched  for  by  examples  from  Greek  writers,  and 
retains  the  apostle’s  usual  conception  of  the  thing  referred  to,  it  must  prob¬ 
ably  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  possible  views.  The  argument 
thus  interpreted  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  And  when  God  said  “and 
to  thy  seed”  he  spoke  not  of  many  persons,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
in  general,  but  of  one  person,  and  that  one  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  that 
people  to  which  belong  all  that  are  joined  to  him  by  faith. 

But  it  is  difi&cult  to  accept  even  the  most  probable  of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions  as  an  expression  of  the  apostle’s  thought,  not  because  he  is  incapable 
of  adopting  a  rabbinic  method  of  interpretation,  but  because  of  the  inhar¬ 
moniousness  of  such  an  interpretation  with  his  other  references  to  the 
passage,  and  because  the  sentence  contributes  little  to  the  force  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  at  this  point.  It  is,  moreover,  not  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of 
vv.28.  29^  where  the  word  “seed”  is  used  collectively  and  predicated  not  of 
Christ  but  of  those  who  are  Christ’s.  These  considerations  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  whole  sentence  from  oO  Xiyet  to  Xpicjt6?  is  not  a  primitive 
corruption,  and  due  to  an  early  editor  rather  than  to  Paul.  There  is  signifi¬ 
cant  evidence  to  which  due  attention  has  not  usually  been  given  (yet  cf. 
Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  pp.  366/.)  that  at  so  early  a  period 
that  the  evidence  of  it  is  now  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  internal  and  not 
documentary,  the  epistles  of  Paul  were  collected  and  edited.  To  this 
process  we  may  assign  the  bringing  together  into  one  epistle  of  the  parts 
of  three  or  more  letters  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  so-called  2  Cor.; 
the  similar  gathering  into  one  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Paul’s  letters 
to  the  Philippians;  the  addition  of  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the 
appending  of  the  doxology  of  Rom.  if  not  also  the  benediction  of 

2  Cor.  13^^  both  of  these  latter  quite  unlike  the  conclusion  of  Paul’s  other 
letters;  and  doubtless  certain  other  editorial  changes  in  the  original  text. 
That  these  processes  were  not  accomplished  solely  by  paste  and  scissors,  but 
involved  some  addition  of  at  least  short  phrases  or  sentences  is  evident.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  in  connection  with  this  process  occasional 
comments  on  the  text  were  added  either  directly  to  the  text  or  to  the  margin, 
but  in  either  case  so  early  as  to  have  become  incorporated  into  the  parent 
of  all  extant  manuscripts.  As  respects  the  present  sentence  it  is  evident 
that  the  omission  of  it  leaves  a  consistent  connection,  touxo  Be  Xiyw  taking 
up  the  thought  appropriately  after  xal  -rw  ff7csp[jLaTi  ajToij  and  that  the  in¬ 
terjected  sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  and  such  a  comment  as  an  early 
editor  might  make.  The  objection  to  the  first  of  the  above-named  inter¬ 
pretations  that  it  conflicts  with  the  apostle’s  conception  of  Christ  as  else¬ 
where  expressed  would,  of  course,  not  apply  if  it  is  an  editorial  remark, 
and  on  this  hypothesis  this  interpretation  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to 
either  of  the  others. 

Ltft.’s  view  that  axIppLaxoc  is,  so  to  speak,  a  coined  plural,  “a  forced  and 
exceptional  usage,”  and  that  the  apostle  “is  not  laying  stress  on  the  particu- 
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lar  word  used,  but  on  the  fact  that  a  singular  noun  of  some  kind,  a  collective 
term  is  employed,  where  T(i  T^xva  or  ol  dx6Yovoi,  for  instance,  might  have 
been  substituted,  encounters  the  difficulty  that,  making  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  seeds  and  seed,  between  many  and  one,  a  contrast  not  between  many 
persons  and  one  person,  but  between  many  persons  and  one  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  unsupported  by  intimation  of  the  passage  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  intended  contrast;  rather  does  the  clause  o<;  ecTtv  XptaT6^  seem 
directly  to  exclude  it.  To  have  expressed  this  thought  would  have  required 
a  collective  term— awjiaToc;,  c.  g.,  after  ev6.;  or  at  least  2<;  i<jztv  rb  adipia 
XptcToO  in  place  of  b:;  eaxtv  Xpiaxb^.  Ell.  apparently  wavers  between 
understanding  axeptxa  and  Xptaxoq  of  Christ  personally  and  taking  them 
inclusively  as  denoting  “not  merely  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham  but 
him  in  whom  that  posterity  is  all  organically  united.” 

XX.  TA  XtoiXEIA  TOT  K02M0T.* 

The  meaning  of  toc  axoi%£ia  tou  -/.bapiou  has  been  discussed  from  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  and  is  still  in  dispute,  axoi^stov  is  found  in 
Greek  writers  from  Plato  on;  in  later  Greek  writers  it  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  related  to  czoixog,  “a  line,”  “a  row,”  “a  rank,”  and  its 
fundamental  meaning  is  apparently  “standing  in  a  row,”  hence  “an  element 
of  a  series.” 

Grouping  in  one  conspectus  usage  from  Plato  to  Plutarch,  with  occasional 
use  of  later  passages,  yields  the  following  table  of  meanings: 

I.  An  element  of  speech,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
dementary  sound  for  which  it  stands:  Plato,  Oral.  422A:  (6v6|j,ocTa)  5 
(oaxepel  axocxsisf  twv  ocXXoiv  eaxl  xal  16y(oy  xacl  bvopidxwv,  “  (names)  which 
are,  as  it  were,  elements  of  all  other  words  and  names.”  See  also  Plato, 
PoliL  277E,  etfreq.;  Plut.  Quest  com.  IX,  Prob.  31;  Philo,  Opif.  mund.  127 
(42).  It  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  syllable,  because  the  latter  can 
be  broken  up  into  diverse  elements,  in  Aristot.  Mctaph.  6.  1712  (1041  b^O; 
Poet.  20.  if.  (1456  b^o^f  );  Categ.  9(12).  3  (14 

Kaxd:  axotxetov  means  “alphabetically,”  or  by  metonymy,  “in  order,” 
Plut.  Defect,  orac.  23. 

By  metonymy,  the  elements  or  ultimate  parts  of  anything  are  called 

•  Of  the  abundant  literature  upon  the  subject  the  following  works  are  of  special  note: 
Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church.  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  9;  Bk.  VI,  chap  i; 
Schneckenburger.  “Was  sind  die  aroixeTa  toO  Kocfiov?”  in  Theol.  Jahrbuch,  1848,  pp.’  444-453; 
Hilgenfeld,  Dcr  Galaterhrief,  pp.  66/.;  Hincks,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Phrase  ra  (TToixela 
TOU  Koatxov  in  Gal.  4*  and  Col.  2*.”  in  JBL.  1896.  Pt.  I,  pp.  183/.;  Spitta,  Der  zweite  Brief 
Petrus  u.  d.  Br.  d.  Judas,  pp.  263/;  Everling,  Die  paulinische  Angelologie  u.  Ddmonologie, 
pp.  6s/.;  Diels,  Elementum;  Deissmunn,  art.  “Elements”  in  Encyc.  Bihl.\  Pfister,  “Die 
«7Toix«ta  TOU  /coo-^ou  in  den  Briefen  des  Aposteb  Paulus,”  in  Philologus,  LXIX  1910,  pp. 
410/;  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions,  pp.  24/,  61/;  Clemen.  Primitive 
Christianity,  pp.  106  /,  109/.;  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  pp.  71,  74,  80.;  Sieffert,  Der  Brief 
an  die  Galater  (in  Meyer  series,  gth  ed.),  pp.  23s/;  Dibelius,  Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glauhen  des 
^aulus,  pp.  78-85,  227-230. 
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atoi%eta:  as  of  things  in  general:  Xen.  Mem.  2.  i»,  Plato,  Polit.  278C;  of  a 
state:  Aristot.  Pol.  5.9®  (1309  b^®);  cf.  Isoc.  18  a  (2‘«);  of  a  discourse: 
Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  6^  (1362  a*0;  2.  22“  (1396  **);  Dion.  Hal.  Comp.  verb.  2. 

2.  One  of  the  component  parts  of  physical  bodies.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  first  used  by  Plato  in  this  sense.  Empedocles  employed  the  term 

and  Anaxagoras  czippiaTa,  though  Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  4*  (985  a”); 
2-  3*  (998  a”),  ascribes  the  use  of  aTocxetov  to  Empedocles,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  (II  i‘;  IX  3*)  employs  it  in  speaking  of  the  views  of  other  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers.  Sometimes  identified  with  sometimes  distin¬ 
guished  from  it:  Plato,  Tim.  48B:  X^yopLev  dcpxo:?  auTd  Tt0epLevot  aTotxsia  xou 
■:!:avT6<;:  “We  call  them  (fire,  water,  air,  earth)  principles,  regarding  them  as 
elements  of  the  totality.”  See  also  Plato,  Thecet.  201E;  202B,etc.;  Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  (338  a"*),  etc. 

By  metonymy,  anything  that  is  small,  simple  and  indivisible  is  called 
axoixeiov.  Aristot.  Metaph.  4.3®  (1014  b»).  Likewise,  by  metonymy,  the 
term  oroixetov  is  applied  to  a  genus,  because  it  has  one  definition:  Aristot. 
Metaph.  4.  3®  (1014  b*). 

Among  the  Stoics,  as  testified  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  other  witnesses, 
the  term  was  in  common  use  for  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  fire, 
which  were  distinguished  from  the  two  depxai,  0£6<;  (X6yo?)  and  uXy;  (oiala). 
See,  e.  g.j  Diog.  Laert.  VII  (134/.);  Ill  i**  (24);  V  (32);  VIII  2'* 
(76);  IX  3»  (21).  Similarly  in  other  writers  influenced  by  Stoicism:  Wisd. 
717  iQisj  Philo,  Quis  rer.  div.  197  (41),  etc.;  4  Mac.  12^®;  Epict.  Diss.  31®* 
Plut.  Aristid.  6®;  Herm.  Vis.  3.  13®;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  62*;  Athenag.  22‘*  «. 

By  Philo  and  Plutarch  the  term  was  applied  also  to  the  sea,  as  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  earth:  Plut.  Quest,  conv.  VIII,  Prob.  8®;  Aq.  an  Ign.  8^;  Philo, 
Opif.  mund.  (13 1)  45. 

In  Orac.  Sib.  2®°*  it  is  said:  z6xz  oToixsta  TCp6xavTa  xtJc  x6apLou, 

and  the  ax.  x.  are  defined  as  i-qp,  yata,  OaXaaaa,  (p<koq,  TcdXo?,  T^piaxa, 
v6/.x€<;;  in  8®®®  as  d-qp,  youx,  Od'kacaa,  (potoq  xupb?  alOo'iXsvoio,  x.al  x6Xo<; 
oOpdcvtoc;,  xal  v6^,  xal  i^piaxa  r.&vzx.  In  3®°,  where  the  language  is  otherwise 
very  similar  to  2®°®,  is  omitted  and  xbapiou  apparently  limits  the  verb  in 
the  sense  of  “order.”  As  naturally  requires  a  genitive  to  com¬ 

plete  its  meaning  and  the  xa  after  its  noun  is  in  any  case  awkward,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  2®“®  and  8®®.  In  any  case,  we 
have  here  an  exceptional  conception  of  the  crxoixsta,  including  two  of  the 
Stoic  four  elements,  the  sea,  which  Philo  and  Plutarch  also  call  axoixstov, 
and  four  others  which  may  be  called  semi-astronomical. 

By  metonymy  axotxetov  denotes  that  in  which  qualities  inhere:  Plut. 
Defect,  orac.  10. 

3.  A  premise  or  fundamental  proposition  of  a  demonstration :  Aristot. 
Metaph.  2.3®®-  (998  a®®):  xal  xwv  5{aYpatJt,tJi.dxcov  xaOxa  axotxsia  Xiyopisv 
^)v  al  dxoBsl^et?  evux(4pxojjaiv.  See  also  Plut.  Marcell.  17®,  and  cf. 
Aristot.  Metaph.  4.  3®  (1014  a®®®  )  cited  under  4  below.  Apparently  it  is 
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in  this  sense  that  the  word  was  applied  by  later  writers  to  Euclid’s  work  on 
mathematics,  and  that  of  Archimedes.  Aristot.,  Metaph.  4.  3«  (1014 
apparently  using  arocxeiov  and  dpxT)  as  synonyms,  calls  the  unit  and  the 
point  dpxa^,  but  only  by  implication  axoixsiov.  In  Topica  8.  3*  (158  b^^), 
8.  14  (12)*  (163  b^Oj  Cat.  9  (i2)<  (14  a**)  axoixsiov  is  applied  to  a  line  or 
circle.  It  is  in  a  kindred  sense,  also,  that  Aristot.  uses  axocxsiov  of  the 
even  and  the  odd,  the  limited  and  the  unlimited,  as  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  of  things,  Metaph.  i.  52  (986  a*). 

Aristoph.  Eccl.  652,  in  which  xb  axotxetov  means  the  shadow  on  a  sun¬ 
dial,  seems  to  imply  the  meaning  “a  line.”  See  also  Plut.  Soli.  anim.  29. 

4.  With  a  force  closely  akin  to  the  preceding,  sometimes  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  it:  a  simple  or  elementary  principle  of  knowledge  or 
instruction.  Isoc.  18  a  (2i«):  xauxa  ^dp  axoixsta  xpwxa  xod  pL^ytaxa 
XPirjaxij?  xoXtxe^ac;  eaxtv.  Nicolaus  Com.  i.  30  (Meineke  Com.  Frag.  IV 
579):  axoixeia  [ih  xaOx’  eaxt  x^q  oat)?  x^x^^?*  See  also  Plato,  Legg. 
VII  790C;  Aristot.  Metaph.  4.  32  (1014  a^O;  Plut.  Lih.  ed.  16;  Cornut.  14; 
Heb.  5^2;  and  cj.  Xen.  Mem  2.1*,  cited  under  i. 

5.  Aristotle,  having  in  mind  the  previous  senses  of  the  word,  employs  it 
as  an  inclusive  term  to  cover  two  or  more  of  them,  defining  it  as  “that  from 
which  as  a  constituent  first  principle,  indivisible  into  other  kinds  of  things, 
things  of  another  kind  are  produced”:  Metaph.  4.  32  (1014  a2«-3i):  axocxetov 
XiyeTai  o5  aO^xscxat  Tupwxou  evuxdpxovxoq  dbcatpixou  xw  eTSec  ei?  Ixepov 
elSoq.  Cf.  Metaph.  2.  32^.  (998  a23ff  );  6.  1712  (1014  b^O;  12.  10  (1086b); 
Categ.  9  (i2)<  (14  a32fl  ).  Plutarch  in  Com.  not.  48,  49  says:  ou  ydp  axotxeiov 
oj5’  dpx-?)  Tb  [Le[uy[Lhoy,  dXX’  div  {i.spLtxx:ct,  and  a  little  later  refers  to  the 
four  xpcbxa  axoixeta.  Cf.  also  Prim.  frig.  7.  But  in  Plac.  phil.  ii-®  he  dis^ 
tinguishes  axoix^Iov  from  dpx-r;,  expressly  defining  axoixeia  as  auvOexa,  com¬ 
posite,  as  distinguished  from  dpxTQ,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  anything 
that  existed  before. 

6.  A  heavenly  body,  star,  sun,  constellation,  etc. 

(a)  A  constellation:  Diog.  Laert.  VI  92  (102):  o5xo?  (^c.  MeviSr^pioq),  xaOd 
9iQaiv  Txrb^oxoc;,*  elq  xoaouxov  xspaxelaq  l^Xaaev,  waxs  ’Eptvvuo?  dvaXa^wv 
(JX^tAa  xepiiQet  .  .  .  -^v  Se  aCxqi  iaOi)q  auxiQ  .  .  .  xlXoq  ’ApxaScxb^  exl  xij? 
xeqjaXY)?,  e^iov  ivu(po((7iiivoc  xd  StoSexa  axoixeca.  So  also  in  “  A  Syriac  Life  of 
Clement  of  Rome,”  in  Btdletin  of  John  Rylands  Library,  Vol.  IV  No  i 

p.  88.  ’  ‘  ’ 

*  Diels,  Elemetihim,  p.  45,  places  Hippobotos  at  latest  in  the  first  Christian  century;  bu» 
von  Christ,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lit.  II  i',  p.  68,  declines  to  fix  his  date  except  as  after  Sotion,  who 
belongs  in  the  second  century  b.  c.,  and  before  Diogenes  Laertius  (ca.  200  a.  d.).  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  employment  of  aroix^la  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  reciting  the 
statement  of  Hippobotos  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  Hippobotos  used  the  word,  for 
Diogenes,  though  stating  in  III  i>»  (24)  that  Plato  was  the  first  to  employ  it  in  philosophy, 
elsewhere  uses  it  in  quoting  the  opinions  of  pre-Socratic  philosophers.  See  II  !>;  IX  3*  (21).' 
Our  first  decisive  evidence  of  the  use  of  <ttoix^Iov  in  an  astronomical  sense  is,  therefore,  that 
of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  middle  ef  the  second  century. 
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(b)  In  the  general  sense  of  a  heavenly  body,  a  star  or  planet:  Just.  Mart. 
Trypho,  23’:  6paTs  Sxt  axot^eta  out,  ipyst  ou5l  aa^^axft^si.  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  II  5*:  h  0sb<;  xbv  xdtvxa  otdapLov  xoi-rjaaq  xal  xd  exfysca  dv6pd)Xot<;  6x0- 
xd^aq  xal  xd  oupdvia  axoiyehx  dq  au^ijatv  xapxwv  xal  wpwv  pLsxa^oXdc;  xoapLTjjaq. 
Ep.  ad  Diogn.  7*:  o5  {sc.  xoO  Oeou)  xd  pLuaxT)pta  xtcxox;  xdvxa  tpuXdaaet  xd 
axocxsta.  See  also  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  i<,  and  Theod.  Comm,  on  Gal.  and 
Col.  C/.  Aristides,  Apol.,  chaps.  Ill,  IV,  V.  But  the  usage  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  here,  while  including  the  heavenly  bodies,  includes 
also  fire  and  earth — hence  that  the  word  means  not  the  stars  or  sun,  but  the 
physical  elements  of  which  these  are  composed.  Cf.  exx.  from  Orac.  Sib. 
under  2. 

By  metonymy  a  great  man,  a  light,  a  star:  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ill  31;  V  24, 
in  both  cases  quoting  from  Polycrates. 

7.  A  spirit  or  demon.  This  meaning  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
word  in  Manetho  4®*^  {ca.  300  b.  c.):  xaOxa  xot  oOpavfwv  daxpwv  axocxsia 
xsxuxxai.  But  the  context  does  not  require  anything  other  than  the 
familiar  classical  usage  of  the  word  (physical)  elements,  and  in  view  of  the 
date  of  the  passage  any  other  meaning  is  improbable.  Everling,  Die 
paulinische  Angelologie  und  Ddmonologie,  cites  as  an  example  of  this  usage 
Test.  Sal.  §  34.*  On  the  basis  of  mss.  HLPVW,  C.  C.  McCown  in  his 
(unpublished)  work,  Testamentum  Salamonis,  reads  as  follows  (§VIII): 
xotl  xveupiaxa  sxxd  auvSsSspi^va  xal  aup-xsxXsYpLiva  sCpiopqja  xo  stSst  xal 

euo^TQpLa.  SoXo|jl(I)v  {Bwv  xauxa  xal  sxTjpwxrjaa  auxd*  6pLsI<; 

x{ve<;  saxi;  ol  5s  slxov*  ifjpLsi?  sapiev  f  axotx^ta  xoi3  xoapLoxpdxopoq  xou  axbxouc;. 
xaf  (priaiv  6  TpCjrog-  syw  elpit  f)  ’Axdx-n,  etc.  Deissmann  {Encyc.  Bib.  art. 
“Elements”)  cites  the  Orphic  Hymns  65®,  in  which  Hephaestus  is  called 
cxotxetov  dpLspLtp^?,  and  the  Hermes  Trismegistus,  in  which  the  gods 
come  as  dxoixsta  before  the  supreme  God.  This  evidence,  confirmed 
also  by  modern  Greek  usage,  leaves  no  doubt  that  axotxslov  did  even¬ 
tually  come  to  mean  an  “angel,”  “spirit,”  or  “god.”  What  is  not  clear 
is  that  this  usage  belongs  to  the  first  century  a.  d.  That  the  Jewish 
writers  ascribed  a  spirit  or  angel  to  various  physical  objects  is  clearly  shown 
from  I  Enoch  6o”-2i;  Jub.  2*^-  cited  by  Bous.  {Rel.  d.  Jtid.-,  p.  372),  but 
not  that  they  were  called  jxotxeta.  Bous.  cites  2  Enoch  16^  as  evidence 
of  this.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  Greek  text  of  this 
book  and  hence  can  not  say  for  certain  that  axocxsta  occurred  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  “elements,”  between  the  words  “spirits” 
and  “angels”  scarcely  proves  that  this  word  itself  means  “angels.”  Chaps. 
12^  and  15^  identify  the  elements  of  the  sun  with  the  Phoenixes  and  Chal- 
kydri,  which  are  flying  creatures,  with  feet  and  tails  in  the  form  of  a  lion, 

*  This  is  the  notation  of  Conybeare  in  his  translation,  published  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
DC  I-4S- 

t  For  o-TOixeia,  etc.,  VWGl.  read  ra  keyofJLeva  (TTOixeia  ol  KoaftoKparope^  tov  tr/coTovs 
TOVTOV.  P:  ex  tuv  rpidKovra  rpiCiv  aTOixeiuv  tov  acoc/xov  tou  c/cotov?.  HI:  oroixeta  tov 
Koa/xoKpdTopos,  omitting  xaC  </)ij(rtv  6  irpiToy,  etc.,  and  adding  to  opyavov  tov  6[eov]. 
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a  crocodile’s  head,  and  twelve  wings  like  those  of  angels,  but  do  not  make 
them  angels  or  spirits.  Tatian,  Oratio  ad  GrcBcos,  chap.  12,  says  that  there 
is  a  spirit  (TcveOtta)  in  the  stars,  the  angels,  the  plants,  the  water,  in  men, 
in  animals.  This  is  the  same  inclusive  use  of  TcysupLa  which  appears  in 
Sextus  Empiricus  (B  SSF.  pp.  139/.),  but  involves  no  use  of  aTot^eiov  in 
this  sense.  In  chap.  21  Tatian  says  he  can  not  be  persuaded  to  worship 
Twv  oTotxs^wv  T-?3v  6x6cj'ra(jtv.  But  the  atotxsta  are  apparently  the  material 
elements  of  the  world  into  which  by  allegorical  interpretation  the  Greeks 
resolve  their  deities  (see  context),  not  the  deities  themselves. 

Apparently,  therefore,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  atotxstov  meant 
“spirit,”  “angel,”  or  “demon”  earlier  than  Test.  Sal.,  which  in  its  present 
form  is  post-Christian,  and  may  not  be  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  which  McCown  assigns  it.  See  Deissmann,  op.  cit.  col.  1260;  cf, 
Harnack,  Altchristliche  Litteratiir,  I  858. 

Of  the  various  meanings  of  x6a[ioc;  (in  Greek  literature  from  Homer 
down)  the  following  only  need  to  be  taken  into  account: 

1.  The  world  in  the  physical  sense,  with  greater  or  less  inclusiveness, 
but  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  earth:  Wisd.  ii^^:  ou  yap  T)'rc6pet 

xav'coBjvapL6(;  jou  xtbsaa  xbv  >c6apLov  [e^]  dcpibptpou  uXtjc;.  Jn.  17®: 

xpb  xoG  xbv  7.6a;jLov  sivat.  Acts  17®*:  h  Gebq  h  xotTQaa(;  xbv  x6a|xov  xal  xdcvxa 
x(3:  Iv  aux^.  See  also  Plat.  Tim.  27A;  Aristot.  C(bI.  jin.  (280  a^O- 

2.  The  firmament,  the  universe  exclusive  of  the  earth:  Isoc.  78  c:  xyjc;^ 

Yiip  dxdar^?  rfiq  uxb  xw  xoapwp  xsipiivt](;  xexpLT]jj.i'/n<;,  xal  XTi<; 

^Aolocq,  xfji;  Ss  ECipwxTQ*;  xaXoujxsvYji;.  .  .  .  Deut.  4'®:  xal  [A"?;  el<; 

xbv  o’Jpavbv  xal  ISwv  xbv  liXiov  xal  x-?)v  asXiQVTjv  xal  xoCi<;  daxipaq  xal  xdvxa  xbv 
xbapLov  xou  oupovou  xXavr^Oel?  xpoaxuviQcigq  aiixoT<;  xal  Xaxp£6qf]i;  auxQt<;,  5 
axivstpisv  Kuptoc;  b  Osb?  aou  a-jxd  xaatv  xot(;  iOvsatv  xot<;  uxoxdxo)  xou  oupavoG. 
Cf.  also  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  III  133  (14). 

3.  The  world  of  humanity:  Wisd.  2-*:  (p06v({)  Be  Bta^bXou  Gdvaxoq  elof^XGev 
elq  xbv  x6a[xov.  Rom.  3®:  exel  xw<;  xpivet  6  Geb(;  xbv  xbapiov.  Sec  also 
Jn.  31®’  Rom.  5“  ii‘*. 

4.  The  sinful  world,  humanity  as  alienated  from  God:  2  Cor.  7^®:  Bl 

xou  xbapLou  XuxY]  Odvaxov  xaxepyd^exai.  See  also  i  Jn.  3^-  15^®* 

5.  The  mode  of  life  which  is  characterised  by  earthly  advantages,  viewed 
as  obstacles  to  righteousness:  Gal.  6^®:  B1  o5  ipiol  x6apL0<;  iaxaupwxat  xay^lj 
x6ap!,(p.  See  also  Mt.  16®®  i  Jn.  2^®  Jas.  4*. 

The  phrase  xd  orocxsta  ttou  xbapiou  occurs  in  N.  T.  three  times,  Gal.  4* 
and  Col.  2®-  2®.  Instances  of  its  earlier  occurrences  have  not  been  pointed 
out,  the  nearest  approximation  being  perhaps  in  Wisd.  elBlvat  auaxaaiv 
xbapiou  xal  evipyecav  axotxe^cov,  where  xbapiog  is  used  in  the  first  sense 
named  above  and  axotxe^wv  apparently  in  the  second  of  its  meanings. 
Orac.  Sib.  2®®®;  8®®^  contain  the  phrase  axoixsla  xd  xbqjLou,  but,  as  pointed 
out  above,  the  text  is  open  to  suspicion.  Of  the  various  meanings  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  phrase  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  : 
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1.  The  meaning  suggested  by  Wisd.  viz.,  the  physical  elements  of 
the  universe.  This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Beng.  and  Zahn,  who 
find  in  it  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  law  not  only  fixes  its  sacred 
days  and  periods  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  contains 
many  commands  pertaining  to  physical  matters;  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Holsten;  by  Neander  {Planting  and  Training,  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  9;  Bk.  VI, 
chap,  i)  with  reference  to  material  elements  in  both  Judaism  and  heathen¬ 
ism  (he  makes  no  mention  of  the  heavenly  bodies),  and  by  various  others 
with  varying  specific  application. 

2.  The  meaning  attested  for  axotxsia  by  Justin  Martyr,  et  al.y  and  ex¬ 
pressly  advocated  as  that  of  t(3:  fft.  t.  x6ati..  in  Gal.  and  Col.  by  Theodorct 
in  his  commentaries  on  those  epistles,  viz.  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the 
Galatians  worshipped  before  their  conversion  and  to  which  they  would  be 
doing  reverence  again  if  they  should  adopt  the  Jewish  observance  of  days 
and  weeks  and  months.  “For  before,  he  says,  ye  were  deemed  worthy  of 
the  calling,  ye  served  those  that  are  not  by  nature  gods,  deifying  the  ele¬ 
ments;  but  now  [the  Master,  Christ,  has  freed  you  from  this  error;  and  I 
do  not  know  how  you  are  going  back  into  the  same  error.  For  when  ye 
keep  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  and  the  other  days,  and  fear  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  these  ye  are  like  those  who  deify  the  elements.”  Theodoret  on 
Gal.  4.  This  interpretation  generally  adopted  by  the  fathers  has  also 
found  wide  acceptance  in  more  recent  times.  Hilg.  {Galaterbrief,  pp.  66  jff) 
holds  to  this  interpretation,  but  v/ith  the  added  suggestion  that  the  apostle 
is  thinking  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  living  beings,  gods  of  the  Gentiles  and 
in  his  own  view  lower  gods  {cf.  Deut.  4“),  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  men,  and  which  as  heavenly  bodies  control  the  cycle 
of  Jewish  feasts.  So  similarly  Diels,  Elementum,  pp.  50/.;  Bous.  SiVT. 
ad  loc.;  Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity,  p.  106  f.)  contra,  Kennedy,  St.  Paid 
and  the  Mystery  Religions,  pp.  24,  25,  60/. 

3.  The  spirits  that  are  associated  with  the  axotxsioc  in  the  physical  sense, 
whether  stars  or  other  existences,  and  so  angels  and  spirits  in  general.  So 
Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  u.  V ersbhnung,  Vol.  II,  pp.  252  /.  (who  finds  in  the 
passage  a  reference  to  the  angels  through  whom  the  law  was  given,  but  who 
are  also  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  [Ps.  104^],  the  thunderings 
of  Mt.  Sinai  being  the  evidence  of  their  presence  at  the  giving  of  the  law) ; 
Spitta,  Zw.  Br.  Petrus  u.  Judas,  pp.  263  f.)  Everling,  Die  paulinische 
Angelologie  und  Ddmonologie,  pp.  65  Jf.,  with  inclusion  of  the  angelic  powers 
to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected  and  the  deities  of  the  Gentiles.  Similarly, 
Dib.  Gwt.  pp.  78  ff.,  but  with  characterisation  of  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  view  as  unimportant. 

4.  The  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  possessed  by  men:  a  description 
applicable  both  to  the  Gentile  religion  of  the  Galatians  and  to  Judaism 
before  Christ.  Under  this  term  are  included  ritual  observances,  but  the 
reference  is  not  to  them  exclusively  nor  to  them  as  ritual,  but  as  elemen- 
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tary,  adapted  to  children.  So  substantially  Tert.  {Adv.  Marc.  V  4)  Hier. 
Erasm.  Calv.  Wies.  (but  with  reference  to  0.  T.  only)  Mey.  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief. 
et  al.  with  reference  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  ancient  world  undoubtedly  believed  in  numerous  supernatural  beings, 
intermediary  between  God  and  men.  No  doubt,  also,  Paul  shared  this 
belief  to  a  large  extent.  He  believed  in  Satan  and  angels,  and  apparently 
in  numerous  “principalities  and  powers.”  He  seems  to  have  attributed 
real  existence  to  the  heathen  gods,  though  denying  their  deity;  quite  prob¬ 
ably  he  identified  them  with  the  “principalities  and  powers.”  Thus  they 
played  for  him  an  important  part  in  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles.  In  Judaism, 
also,  the  angels  had  a  place  in  that  the  law  was  given  through  them;  and 
though  they  are  not  represented  as  hostile  to  God  or  Christ,  they  might  be 
thought  of  as  such  in  the  sense  that  they,  or  the  law  which  came  through 
them,  were  in  rivalry  with  Christ.  It  is  also  true  that  cTotxeta  was  very 
widely  used  of  the  elements  of  the  physical  world,  and  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  extend  this  use  from  the  four  ultimate  elements  to  the  parts  of 
the  world  in  a  looser  sense,  including  the  sea  and  the  sky,  day  and  night. 
In  Christian  writers  later  than  the  N.  T.,  possibly,  also,  in  other  writers 
who  antedated  Paul,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  called  orotxeia.  Before  de¬ 
ciding,  however,  that  it  was  to  any  of  these  things,  either  the  elements  of 
the  physical  world,  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  any  spirits  which  inhabited 
them,  that  Paul  referred,  the  following  facts  must  be  considered: 

1.  Precisely  the  phrase  xa  toO  x6ffyLou  has  not  been  observed 

elsewhere  than  in  the  two  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  Neither  Sap.  7^ 
nor  Orac.  Sib.  2206;  nor  Manetho  have  just  this  phrase,  nor  furnish 
more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline  expression.  Nor 
can  it  be  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  xa  orotxeia  of  the  philosophers 
or  the  Tcc  oupt^cvia  croix^ioc  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  decisive  word  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Paul’s  phrase  must  be  found,  if  at  all,  in  Paul  himself. 

2.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  to:  czoixsitx  had  in  Paul’s  day  come 
to  be  used  of  deities  or  other  like  beings;  for  even  if  the  evidence  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  be  supposed  to  prove  the  use  of  axocxeiov  in  an  astronomical  sense 
in  the  first  century,  the  fact  that  a  star  might  be  called  arotxeicv  and  that 
a  star  might  be  worshipped  does  not  give  to  arotxetov  the  meaning  “deity”; 
as  the  fact  that  a  cow  is  an  animal  and  is  worshipped  does  not  make  “ani¬ 
mal”  mean  “god.”  While,  therefore,  to:  aTotxeia  xoO  x6<jplou  might  mean 
the  stars  or  planets,  the  view  that  it  means  the  spirits  that  dwelt  in  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  heavenly  bodies  has  but  indirect  and  slender  support. 

3.  The  use  of  to:  orotxeta  in  v.»  as  synonymous  with  xoc.  or.  t.  xoopi.  of 
V.®  suggests  that  probably  the  emphatic  element  of  the  phrase  is  conveyed 
by  cjTotxeia.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  the  adjectives  ciaOev?) 
xod  xTwxi.  C/.  also  Heb.  5*®  in  which  the  jTocxeta  are  depreciated  because 
of  their  elementary  character. 

4.  The  context  of  the  phrase  in  v.®  and  of  the  synonymous  expression  in 
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v.«,  esp.  the  reference  to  the  possible  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the 
Gentile  Galatians  as  a  re-enslavement  to  the  elements,  shows  that  what¬ 
ever  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  axoixsta  and  x6a[xoy,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression  uxb  .  .  .  SsSouXwpiivot  (v.*)  and  the  similar  language  of  v  *  refers 
inclusively  to  the  condition,  both  of  the  Jews  as  men  under  law,  and  of 
idol-worshippers.  See  in  com.  ad  loc.  on  the  reference  of  TjjAslq. 

5.  The  tacit  assumption  that  -rds  croixsioc  rou  y.oa^xou,  to  which  the 
Galatians  were  formerly  in  bondage,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  to 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  is  unwarranted.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  assumed  that  the  phrase  has  the  same  meaning  in  both  cases,  but  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  it  is  descriptive  rather  than  directly  identifying,  and 
denotes  a  category  inclusive  of  those  things  to  which  the  Galatians  were 
enslaved  and  those  to  which  they  are  now  in  danger  of  returning. 

6.  The  contention  of  Everling,  Bousset,  and  Dibelius  that  because  v.® 
affirms  that  the  Galatians  were  in  bondage  to  gods  that  by  nature  are  not 
such,  therefore  the  azoix^toc  to  which  vJ  speaks  of  them  (and  the  Jews) 
as  being  in  bondage  must  be  personal  beings,  gods,  is  without  good  founda¬ 
tion.  The  same  fact  may  be,  and  often  is  expressed  both  in  personal  and 
impersonal  terms.  Does  it  follow  from  Rom.  6^^  and  22  that  6  x6’ko<; 

is  God?  Especially  is  it  the  case  that  personal  terms  may  be  used  by 
way  of  illustration  to  describe  an  impersonal  fact.  It  no  more  follows  that 
the  oTotxsta  are  personal  because  of  the  previous  lxiTp6xoug  xal  oixovbixouq 
than  that  6  vbpio?  is  personal  because  personified  as  xaiSaYw^bq.  With 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  of  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  spirits 
in  this  connection  the  chief  support  of  Everling’s  view  falls  to  the  ground. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  connection  of  bxe  viQxtot  in  v.®  with 
6xb  t(3c  (jTotxEta  obviously  suggests  the  meaning  “elementary  teachings.” 
Not  only  so,  but  the  whole  passage  from  3**  to  4b  if  not  also  to  4*,  is  per¬ 
meated  with  the  thought  that  the  Jewish  system  which  the  Galatians  are 
being  urged  to  take  up  is  imperfect,  adapted  to  childhood,  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  argument  is  to  dissuade  the  Galatians  from  accepting  this 
system  on  the  ground  that  it  is  childish,  fitted,  like  their  old  idol-worship, 
for  the  infancy  of  the  race.  Like  other  passages  of  the  epistle,  it  appeals 
not  only  to  their  reason,  but  to  their  emotions. 

8.  The  adjectives  and  t:zo)x<&  have  no  appropriateness  as  applied 

to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  but  little  with  reference  to  the  physical  elements 
of  the  material  universe,  but  appropriately  describe  the  elements  of  an 
imperfect  religious  system  as  compared  with  the  full  truth  of  the  revelation 
in  Christ. 

9.  The  mention  of  days,  months,  and  years  in  v.^o  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies  by  whose  movements  the  recurrence  of 
these  periods  is  fixed.  The  mention  of  meat  and  drink  in  the  context  of 
Col.  2*-  20  (see  v.“)  suggests  a  possible  reference  of  arotxsta  to  the  material 
elements  of  the  earth.  But  this  latter  explanation  will  with  difficulty 
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apply  to  Gal.  4®’ »,  as  the  planetary  explanation  will  not  apply  to  Col.  28.  20. 
The  element  that  is  common  to  both,  and  is  emphasised  in  Col.,  is  that  the 
cToixeta  represent  an  imperfect  type  of  teaching;  in  Gal.  described  as  tem¬ 
porary  and  ended  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  Col.  as  proceeding  from  men 
(v.8),  and  also  as  temporary  and  abolished  in  Christ  (»<•  ”)•  While,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  that  in  Gal.  Paul  has  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as, 
on  the  one  side,  formerly  objects  of  worship  by  the  Gentiles,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  governing  the  cycle  of  Jewish  observances,  and  in  Col.  to  the 
physical  elements  of  the  universe,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  phrase  means 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  has  reference  to  the  elementary 
and  imperfect  teachings  of  religion. 

10.  Aside  from  the  debatable  question  of  the  meaning  of  xa  ax.  x.  x6aix. 
it  is  entirely  clear  that  the  things  which  Paul  was  dissuading  the  Galatians 
from  accepting  were,  in  fact,  requirements  of  the  law;  as  those  from  which 
he  dissuaded  the  Colossians  were  dogmas  of  religion  urged  in  the  name  of 
Judaism  or  some  system  of  kindred  spirit.  To  find  the  ground  of  the 
description  of  obedience  to  them  as  a  bondage  to  xa  axot^eta  xoO  y.6atJ.0L> 
in  a  remote  and  unsuggested  connection  between  them  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  physical  elements  of  the  universe,  or  the  spirits  of  these 
elements,  when  the  phrase  is  directly  applicable  to  them  in  a  sense  appro¬ 
priate  to  and  suggested  by  the  context  and  sustained  by  contemporary 
usage,  is  to  substitute  a  long  and  circuitous  course  of  thought  for  a  short, 
direct,  and  obvious  one. 

While,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  convincing  evidence  that  axotxeta 
was  in  current  use  as  a  designation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  conceived  of  as 
living  beings,  or  of  spirits  that  inhabit  all  existences,  might  make  it  possible 
that  it  was  to  these  that  Paul  referred,  this  would  become  probable  only 
on  the  basis  of  new  evidence,  and  even  then  the  contextual  evidence  is 
against  it.  The  evidence  as  it  stands  favours  the  simple  view  proposed  by 
Tert.  and  advocated  by  Erasm.  Th.  Crem.  Ltft.  Sief.  et  al.  The  words 
xoO  %6a;j.ou  are  most  naturally  understood  as  referring  to  the  world  of 
humanity  (cf.  Col.  2®,  xapdtSofftv  dv0p(I)7cojv,  and  2^2,  IvxdXixaxa  xal  StBaa- 
TLOLklaq  xwv  dvepwTuwv),  yet,  in  view  of  the  inclusion  of  the  law  in  the 
content  of  the  phrase,  not  as  a  genitive  of  source,  but  of  possession,  the 
whole  expression  meaning  “the  rudimentary  religious  teachings  possessed 
by  the  race.”* 

*  If  the  fact  that  (rroixeia  is  rather  infrequently  used  in  the  sense  of  elementary  teachings , 
while  the  physical  sense  is  very  common,  seems  to  necessitate  understanding  ra  o-t.  t.k.  as  in 
some  sense  physical  or  related  to  the  physical  sense,  the  interpretation  most  consonant  with 
the  evidence  would  be  to  understand  ctt.  in  that  loose  and  inclusive  sense  in  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  Orac.  Sib.  as  including  both  the  physical  constituents  of  the  world,  and  the  sky 
and  stars.  To  the  (rroixela  in  this  sense,  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  be  enslaved  in  the  ordi¬ 
nances  pertaining  to  physical  matters,  such  as  food  and  circumcision,  and  also  as  the  context 
suggests  in  the  observance  of  days  fixed  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  the 
bondage  of  the  Gentiles  to  them  would  be  in  their  worship  of  material  images  and  heavenly 
bodies. 
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XXI.  'AFAHAQ  AND  ’AFADH. 

I.  The  verb  dyaxcifo)  is  used  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  signify¬ 

ing  with  reference  to  persons,  “to  be  fond  of,”  “to  love,”  “to  desire”;  with 
reference  to  things,  “to  be  contented  with,”  “to  take  pleasure  in.”  If  we 
seek  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  content  of  the  term,  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  elements  which  with  more  or  less  constancy  and  in  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  enter  into  the  thought  expressed  by  the  word:  (a)  “to 
admire,”  “to  approve,”  “to  recognise  the  worth  of,”  “to  take  pleasure  in,” 
(b)  “to  desire  to  possess”  (c)  “to  be  well-disposed  towards,”  “to  wish  to 
benefit.”  The  first  of  these  elements  appears  distinctly  in  Plato,  Rep. 
330B,  C,  yet  blended  with  or  shading  into  the  second:  toutou  eVsxa  if)p6tJLY3v, 
■^v  S’  ey(i),  OTt  eSo^ag  oi  cj965pa  deyaxtiv  t(3c  xpiQ^Laxa,  touto  Se  xotouatv  wg 
xb  xoXCj  oY  av  auTol  XTiQawvTaf  o\  Se  x.T:T3ad(:pL£vot  SixX^  ol  aXXot  dccxdl^ov- 
Tat  autdc.  waxsp  yap  ol  xoiiQTal  xa  aoToiv  xo:iQpi,axa  xal  ol  xaxepeg  xoCig  xatSag 
dyaxdiat  xauxy)  xe  Sy;  xal  ol  xepl  xd  axouSdt^ouatv 

wg  k'pyov  eauxwv,  xal  xaxd  xfjv  xpda'^  -nxe?  ol  d'XXot.  The  third  element  is 
present,  if  at  all  in  this  example,  only  by  suggestion  in  the  words  xal  ol 
xaxipeg  xoCig  xalSag  dyaxwcc.  There  is,  indeed,  but  slight  trace  of  this 
element  of  meaning  in  the  word  as  used  by  non-biblical  writers  of  the  pre- 
Christian  period. 

II.  In  the  Lxx  dyaxdw  translates  several  Hebrew  words,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  (about  130  out  of  160)  the  Kal  of  :3ns,  which  is  also 
rendered  in  a  few  cases  (10)  by  91X^0).  :3nx  is  used  with  much  the  same 
range  of  meaning  as  our  English  word  love.  Thus,  e.  g.,  it  is  used  of  the 
love  of  a  parent  for  a  child,  Gen.  25*8;  of  a  husband  for  a  wife,  Gen.  291®-  ®2; 
of  sexual  love  in  which  the  element  of  passion  and  desire  of  possession  is 
prominent,  2  Sam.  13**  of  the  love  of  friend  for  friend  and  of  a  people  for 
a  leader,  i  Sam.  i8^-  ®*  of  God’s  love  for  Israel,  Deut.  4®’  Hos.  ii®;  of  the 
love  of  men  for  God,  Ex.  20®  Deut.  6®  of  the  love  of  men  for  material 
things,  Hos.  9I;  and  much  more  frequently  for  the  love  of  immaterial  things, 
good  or  evil,  such  as  righteousness  or  peace,  and  their  opposites,  Ps.  4®  (®) 

(®)  33®  Prov.  12®.  It  is  evident  that  into  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew 
word  enter  all  three  of  the  elements  named  above,  the  emphasis  upon 
the  several  elements  varying  in  the  various  instances  very  greatly,  even 
in  some  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  one  element  or  another.  The  element  of 
admiration,  approval,  recognition  of  worth,  is  doubtless  always  present, 
whether  one  speak  of  the  love  of  men  for  women,  of  men  for  men,  of  men 
for  God,  of  men  for  righteousness,  or  even  of  God  for  men.  In  the  case 
of  the  love  of  men  for  God  it  becomes  worship,  adoration,  or  at  least 
approaches  this;  in  the  case  of  friends,  it  involves  mutual  admiration; 
when  it  is  goodness  that  is  loved,  it  is  the  object  of  approval  and  delight. 
The  desire  to  possess  is  likewise  usually  present;  in  a  gross  form  in  such  a 
case  as  2  Sam.  13^'®  Hos.  9^;  of  an  elevated  type  in  the  love  of  men  for 
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righteousness.  The  desire  to  benefit  can  not,  of  course,  be  included  when 
the  object  is  impersonal;  it  may  be  said  to  be  driven  out  by  desire  to 
possess  in  such  a  case  as  2  Sam.  13*'^;  in  the  case  of  men’s  love  for  God  it 
becomes  desire  to  serve  the  person  loved  (Deut.  1 1 ») ;  in  the  case  of 
God’s  love  for  men  and  in  such  injunctions  as  Lev.  ig**.  34  Deut.  io‘»  the 
desire  to  benefit  is  the  prominent  element. 

III.  In  the  N.  T.  usage  of  dyctTz&to  the  same  elements  appear,  the  word 
being  used  of  personal  friendship  where  the  element  of  admiration,  usually 
accompanied  with  desire  to  benefit,  is  prominent  (Mk.  Lk.  7*  Jn.  ii* 
1323);  of  God’s  attitude  towards  Jesus,  where  approval  is  evidently  the  chief 
element  of  the  thought  and  the  word  approximates  the  meaning  of  exXiyo), 
to  choose  (Jn.  333  Eph.  i®);  of  the  love  of  God  for  men  of  good  character, 
where  the  meaning  is  much  the  same  save  in  degree  of  emphasis  (2  Cor. 
9O;  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  for  even  sinful  men  (Jn.  31®  Gal.  2^^ 
Heb.  12®  I  Jn.  where  benevolence,  desire  to  benefit,  is  the  chief  ele¬ 
ment;  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  God  and  for  Christ,  and 
of  Christ’s  love  for  God,  in  which  admiration  is  raised  to  adoration,  and  in¬ 
cludes  readiness  to  serve  (Mt.  2237  Jn.  141®.  21.  31  Rom.  S**  i  Cor.  8^  i  Jn. 
4’'°“) ;  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  one  another,  even  their 
enemies,  in  which  the  willingness  and  desire  to  benefit  is  prominent,  and  in 
the  case  of  enemies  admiration  or  approval  falls  into  the  background  (Mt. 
22«  Jn.  1334c  Rom.  138.  3  Eph.  523. 28  I  Jn.  and  finally  of  the  love  of 
things,  when  admiration  and  desire  to  possess  are  prominent,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  desire  to  benefit  (Lk.  ii®®  Jn.  1243  i  Jn.  2^^). 

As  concerns  ciyazdw  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  in  the 

biblical  writers,  at  least,  the  two  terms  have  a  certain  common  area  of 
usage  in  which  they  may  be  used  almost  interchangeably,  yet  in  general 
emphasises  the  natural  spontaneous  affection  of  one  person  for 
another,  while  dyaTcdw  refers  rather  to  love  into  which  there  enters  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  choice,  and  hence  of  moral  character.  It  is  consistent  with  this 
distinction  that  dyaxdw  is  never  used  with  the  meaning  “to  kiss”  (which 
(filitii  sometimes  has)  and  is  rarely  used  of  sexual  love  (but  see  2  Sam.  133.  4 
Cant.  1 3.  4.  7  31-4^  as  against  the  too  strong  statements  of  Grimm  and  Cremer, 
V.  (ptXsIv;  and  cf.  also  exx.  in  Th.);  that  tptXelv  is  never  used  in  the  com¬ 
mand  to  men  to  love  God  or  men,  and  very  rarely  of  God’s  love  to  men 
(but  see  Jn.  1627);  but  that  either  term  may  be  used  of  honourable  love 
between  man  and  man,  into  which  there  enters  more  or  less  of  the  element 
of  choice  and  decision.  Cf.  Jn.  ii®.  3«  (^tXioj)  with  ii®  (dyaxdw)  and  Jn.  20® 
with  2 1 7. 

IV.  *Ay&%ri,  unlike  the  verb,  and  certain  others  of  its  cognates  which  oc¬ 
cur  from  Homer  down,  appears  first  in  the  Lxx,  and  thereafter  is  almost 
wholly  limited  to  biblical  and  Christian  writers.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 
In  the  Lxx  (can.  bks.)  it  is  used  chiefly  of  love  between  the  sexes  (see  2 
Sam.  1333  and  the  eleven  instances  in  Cant.;  but  are  these  latter  possibly  due 
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to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book?).  But  in  Wisd.  and  in  Philo  it 
is  employed  in  a  nobler  sense;  in  Wisd.  3*  and  Philo,  Quod  deus  immut.  69  (14) 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  in  Wisd.  6>8  of  the  love  of  wisdom.  C/.  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  s.  V.  This  sense  becomes  the  prevailing  one  in  N.  T.,  wholly  displacing 
the  use  with  reference  to  love  between  the  sexes.  Nor  are  there  any  clear 
instances  of  dcYdxrj  in  reference  to  ordinary  human  friendship,  personal 
affection.  The  desire  to  possess  is  also  rarely  present  as  a  prominent  ele¬ 
ment;  2  Thes.  2“>  is  apparently  the  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  here  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  equally  prominent.  On  the  other  hand,  dydixTQ  is  used  freely 
of  God’s  approving  attitude  towards  Jesus  (Jn.  15'®  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  Christ  towards  men,  even  sinful  men  (Rom.  5®-  *  8®®-  ®*  i  Jn.  31' 

49.  10.  16)  j  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  God  (Lk.  j^.  542 
I  Jn.  2®*  ^®  5®;  the  only  clear  example  in  the  Pauline  epistles  is  2  Thes.  3®); 

and  with  especial  frequency  in  Paul  of  the  love  which  men  have  or  are 
enjoined  to  have  towards  one  another  (Jn.  15*®  Rom.  12®  13®®  i4»®  i  Cor. 
12 1, 2. 3. 4.  8.  »  141).  It  must  again  be  emphasised  that  these  several  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  only  one  being  present  in  a  given  instance 
of  the  word;  the  distinction  is  one  of  emphasis  and  prominence,  not  of  ex¬ 
clusive  expression. 

The  use  of  dYa'rrjaetq  in  Gal.  s^*y  quoted  from  Lev.  iq^®,  follows  the  Lxx,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  habit  of  the  biblical  writers  to  use  dYaxdo) 
rather  than  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  exercise  towards  their 
fellow  men.  The  verb  in  this  passage  and  the  noun  in  all  the  instances 
occurring  in  this  epistle  (s®-  i®-  “)  while  including  the  element  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  recognition  of  worth,  which  is  fundamental  to  all  the  meanings  of 
both  verb  and  noun,  evidently  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  desire  and  will  to 
benefit,  which  issues  in  efforts  for  the  well-being  of  another.  The  verb  in 
Gal.  2*0  has  essentially  the  same  meaning  and  emphasis,  but  being  used  by 
Paul  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  himself,  a  confessedly  sinful  man,  still  further 
emphasises  the  element  of  benevolence. 

It  is  love  of  this  t^’pe,  of  which  recognition  of  worth  is  the  foundation, 
and  desire  to  benefit  the  leading  element,  that  Paul  exalts  in  his  remark¬ 
able  panegyric  in  i  Cor.  chap.  13,  and  of  which  he  says  in  Rom.  i3»®  that  love 
is  the  fulfilment  of  law,  and  in  Gal.  5®: 

Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision ^ 
but  faith,  working  through  love” 
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I.  ENGLISH  WORDS,  SUBJECTS,  AND  AUTHORS. 


Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  are  cited  in  this  list  only  when  they 
are  specially  important  or  their  opinions  are  quoted  and  discussed. 
Their  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals.  Words  in  italic  type  are 
those  which  occur  in  the  translation  of  the  letter.  A  number  in  bold¬ 
face  type  indicates  a  page  on  which  the  word  is  discussed.  Words  in 
ordinary  Roman  type  denote  subjects  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  or  in 
the  Commentary,  including  the  Introduction  and  the  Appendix. 
Grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  usages  are  referred  to  only  when 
they  are  regarded  as  for  some  reason  specially  important. 


Abraham,  153,  155,  I59»  162,  175, 
180,  186,  208,  252;  faith  of,  153, 
162;  seed  of,  180/.,  208/.;  sons 
of,  155.  156/.,  252. 

Accursed,  25,  28,  30;  see  also 
**  Cursed.^' 

Accusative  of  content,  37, 138, 337. 

Acts,  chaps.  10,  II,  15;  16®;  i823; 
see  Index  III. 

Adoption,  220,  221;  cf.  226. 

Ages,  the  two,  14,  427  #• 

Allegorical  interpretation,  254  ^., 
esp.  268. 

Angel,  25,  189,  242. 

Anger,  304,  307. 

Annul,  178,  180,  182,  184;  cf.  140, 
275,  276,  287. 

Antioch,  102;  cf.  78,  lOi,  104  Jf., 
116  f. 

Aorist:  epistolary,  348;  resultative, 
76,  351;  participle  of  coincident 
action,  69;  cf.  218;  participle  of 
subsequent  action,  xxxv  ff. 

Apostle,  2,  3,  54,  60,  363  ff. 

Apostles,  the  Twelve  indirectly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  3.  71.  86/.,  89;  cf.  94; 
attitude  towards  Gentiles,  ii6jf. 


Apostleship,  3,  93,  94>  363/- 
Arabia,  55,  57,  258. 

Article:  with  nouns  joined  by  xaf, 
xxxi  ff.,  62;  restrictive,  84,  319, 
et  freq. 

Askwith,  E.  H.,  xlix. 

Authority:  of  Old  Testament,  lx/.; 
of  apostles  in  Christian  church, 
Ixii  ff.,  2,  87,  380. 

Autographic  portions  of  letters, 

348. 

Baptize,  203,  204  /. 

Barnabas,  69,  94,  108/.;  cf.  xlii. 
Bartlet,  V.,  li/.,  241. 

Barton,  G.  A.,  234. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  Ixix/. 

Baur,  F.  C.,  Ixvi,  Ixx. 

Believe,  123,  153,  196,  475/- 
Benedictions  of  Paul’s  letter,  361  /. 
Bentley,  R.,  260. 

Bless,  159,  162. 

Blessing,  175. 

Bondage,  227,  230,  258,  262,  270; 

cf.  211,  215,  224. 

Bousset,  W.,  38,  69,  504,  517. 
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Brethren,  8,  35,  36,  177,  236,  264, 
267,  286,  291,  325,  362. 

Brother  of  the  Lord,  60  /. 

Bruno  und  Sachau,  213. 

Burden,  329,  333  /. 

Call  (an  act  of  God),  18  ff.,  49,  282, 
291. 

Carousing,  304,  310. 

Cephas,  58/.,  94/.,  102,  iii;  see 
also  ** Peter.” 

Chase,  F.  H.,  xxiv/.,  xxxi,  xxxiii, 
xxxiv. 

Child,  21 1  /.,  215,  248,  262,  264, 
267. 

Christ,  18,  24,  32,  62,  123,  124,  125, 
I  I35» 136,  i40» 168,  181,  200,  203, 
208,  248,  270,  272,  275,  319, 
^  329,  349;  395  see  also 
I  ”  Jesus  Christ.” 

Christ,  the,  24,  25,  319,  329,  349/., 
i  398/. 

hrist  Jesus,  83,  120, 123, 202, 207, 
242,  279  (319,  349  /.);  see  also 
“  Jesus  Christ.” 

hronology  of  Paul’s  life.  Hi  (c/. 

xliv/0,  59»  67/.,  86. 

Church,  10,  44  62  417 

churches  of  Galatia,  10  \  of  Judea, 
62  ff. 

Cilicia,  62. 

Circumcision,  the  circumcised,  liv, 
Iviii,  75  /•.  79  9l.  93  /•.  96. 

J07/.,  157/.,  272,  273,  274.  275, 
279  Jf.,  286,  349,  351  355. 

Companions  of  Paul  when  he 
wrote  the  letter,  8  /. 

Conative  use  of  verbs,  30/.,  32/., 
45,  64,  1 15,  351. 

Concessive  clauses  and  phrases, 
75.  1 15.  1 19. 

Conversion  of  Paul,  49,  50/.,  55/., 
132  ff.,  408. 

Corruption,  339,  342. 


Covenant,  178  f.,  182  f.  (226),  257, 
496/. 

Creation,  a  new,  355  /.,  356. 

Cremer,  H.,  501. 

Cross,  145/.,  287,  349,  354;  cf.  173. 

Crucify,  crucifixion,  135  143, 

145/.,  319.  354. 

Curse  of  the  law,  168-171. 

Cursed,  164,  173;  see  also  ”Ac~ 
cursed.” 

Damascus,  58. 

Dative:  after  verbs  of  speaking, 
98;  cf.  181;  of  relation,  134. 

Death  of  Christ,  1 1  I35  /•,  I39 

143,  145.  173/.,  354- 

Deceive,  330  /.,  339  /. 

Deliver,  13,  168,  219. 

Desire,  297,  299  /.,  300,  319. 

Dibelius,  M.,  439,  515,  517. 

Die,  132,  140. 

Disposition,  319,  320  /. 

Division  (dissension),  304,  309. 

Division  of  territory  between  Paul 
and  the  Twelve,  97  /. 

Drunkenness,  304,  310. 

Early  Christianity;  character  of, 
45/-.  65,  77/-.  83/.,  92;  attitude 
towards  legalism  and  towards 
Paul,  65,  72/.,  77/.,  83/.;  head¬ 
quarters  of,  in  Jerusalem,  54;  in 
Judea,  63. 

Elements  of  the  world,  215  {cf.  230), 
510/. 

Ellicott,  C.  J.,  192, 333,  353,  510. 

Emasculation,  289/. 

Enmity,  304,  306. 

Envying,  304,  310,  323,  325. 

Epistolary  aorist,  348. 

Epistolary  plural,  9. 

Eschatology,  14,  31 1  /. 

Eternal,  339,  343,  431  /. 

Everling,  O.,  513,  515,  517. 
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Faith,  64,  120  /.,  123,  138,  147, 
151,  I55» I59»  162,  166,  167,176, 
196,  198  201  /.,  277,  279 

345/-.  475/. 

Faithfulness,  312,  316. 

False  brethren,  77  /. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  61. 

Father,  applied  to  God,  5,  ii,  15, 

223/.,  384/. 

Fellowship  of  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians,  104-114,  116. 

Flesh,  53,  123/.,  138,  148/.,  237, 
241,  252,  265,  291  297,  300, 

303»  319.  339»  349  /*.  35i  /-. 
492/. 

Flesh  and  blood,  53  /. 

Food,  question  concerning,  in  the 
early  church,  103/.,  116/. 
Fornication,  304,  305. 

Free,  206,  252,  263,  267,  270, 
Freedom,  82,  270,  291. 

Fricke,  G.  a.,  190/. 

Fritzsche,  K.  F.  a.,  74. 

0/  the  Spirit,  312  /. 

293  329  /. 

Fulness  of  the  time,  216,  218. 
Future  indicative  in  final  clause, 

83/. 

Galatia,  10. 

Galatia,  xvii  Jf.,  xxv/.,  number  of 
Paul’s  visits  to,  xlv,  1  237, 

239  245  churches  of,  xxi 

ff.,  xxix/.,  liii/.,  10, 

Galatians,  143. 

Galatians,  Paul’s  letter  to:  time 
and  place  of  writing,  xliv 
occasion  and  purpose,  liii  ff.; 
contributions  to  life  of  Paul  and 
history  of  apostolic  age,  Iv  /.; 
questions  at  issue,  Ivii  ff. ;  genu¬ 
ineness  and  integrity,  Ixv  ff.; 
reminiscences  of,  and  quotations 
from,  Ixviii;  analysis  of,  Ixsliff.; 


text  of,  Ixxivjf.;  see  also  “Text 
of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians.’’ 

Galatians,  the  people,  xvii/.,  xlii. 

Gallio,  Hi. 

Genitive,  objective  or  subjective: 
after  iicox(iXu4t';f  41 ;  after  xfort?, 
121. 

Gentiles,  2,  53,  70,  75  /.  (82,  86), 
93  /..  96  /.,  103  ff..  Ill,  119, 
159/.,  175, 206/.;  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing  to,  147,  156,  31 1. 

Gentleness,  312,  317,  325,  328. 

Genuineness  of  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians,  Ixv/. 

Gifford,  E.  H.,  xxxvi  /. 

Glory,  16. 

Glorying,  332  f.,  35i  /•»  354- 

God,  5,  II,  15,  30,  44,  61,  65,  88, 
134, 138,  140,  153,  159,  165,  182, 
186,  190,  192,  202,  216,  221, 
224/.,  227,  229,  242,  310/.,  339, 

357. 

God:  word  for,  omitted,  19,  49, 94, 
152,  282;  teaching  of  the  letter 
concerning:  he  is  one,  190;  is 
called  Father,  5,  ii,  384 /•»  esp. 
387,  390/.;  object  of  Abraham’s 
faith,  153;  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  promises  to 
him,  which  are  not  annulled  by 
the  law,  1 80-1 86;  justifies  the 
Gentiles  by  faith,  159;  and  no 
man  by  works  of  law,  165;  cf. 
1 19,  123;  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  deliver  them  that  were 
under  law,  216-219;  Christ’s 
gift  of  himself  for  our  sins,  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  15;  set 
apart  Paul  from  his  birth,  called 
him,  and  revealed  his  Son  in 
him,  49  ff.;  wrought  for  the 
apostleship  both  of  Peter  and 
of  Paul,  93;  jointly  with  Jesus 
Christ  direct  source  of  Paul’s 
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apostleship,  5;  in  order  to  live 
to  him  Paul  abandoned  law, 
1 32-1 34;  was  glorified  by  Jew¬ 
ish  Christians  because  of  Paul’s 
work,  65;  called  the  Galatians 
into  the  grace  of  Christ,  i8/.; 
cf.  49;  jointly  with  Jesus  Christ 
source  of  grace  and  peace,  lo/. ; 
accounts  those  who  are  in  Christ 
as  his  sons,  202;  and  sends  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their 
hearts,  221;  those  who  do  the 
works  of  the  flesh  will  not  in¬ 
herit  his  kingdom,  310  /.;  in¬ 
voked  as  witness  that  Paul 
speaks  the  truth,  61;  eternal 
glory  ascribed  to  him,  16. 

Gods,  227. 

Goodness,  312,  316. 

Gospel,  22,  24,  25,  30,  37,  53,  70, 
85,  91.  I09»  237,  422/. 

Gospel:  its  unity  and  variety,  91 
source  and  content  of  Paul’s, 

38-43. 

Grace,  10,  18/.,  49,  94  /.,  140/., 
276 /•>  361,  423/.;  of  Christ,  19; 
of  God,  140. 

Greek  (Gentile),  75/.,  206/. 

Gregory,  C.  R.,  Ixxv. 

Guardians  and  steioards,  211  ff. 

Hagar,  258  /. 

Hand,  giving  of  as  a  pledge,  94  ff. 

Haussleiter,  J.,  121. 

Heathen  deities,  Paul’s  idea  of, 
227  f. 

Heir,  208,  21 1,  224^. 

Holsten,  Carl,  260. 

Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  Ixxi. 

Hope,  277,  279. 

Household  of  the  faith,  345  /. 

Hypocrisy,  108  /. 

Idolatry,  304,  306. 

Imperative  as  protasis,  297. 


Imperfect  tense,  45,  104,  107. 

In  Christ  (Jesus),  62,  83,  124,  175, 
202  (cf.  203),  207  /.,  279  (cf, 

283/.). 

Inherit,  267,  310. 

Inheritance,  184  ff. 

Integrity  of  the  letter  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  Ixv  ff. 

Interpolations  (possible)  in  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  182,  192, 

259/.,  51 1. 

Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Paul’s,  see  “Old  Testa¬ 
ment.’’ 

Isaac,  264/. 

Israel  of  God,  357. 

James,  60  f.,  94/.,  103;  cf.  71,  107. 
Jealousy,  304,  307. 

Jerome,  61. 

Jerusalem,  54,  58,  67,  261,  263. 
Jerusalem:  Paul’s  visits  to,  58/., 
67,  1 15;  church  of,  78,  84,  116; 

cl  99. 

Jesus,  319,  359,  392,  394. 
j£sus  Christ,  5,  ii,  41,  143,  175^ 
196,  354.  361,  393.  394.  395/.; 
see  also  Christ”  and  ”  Christ 
Jesus.” 

Jesus  Christ:  the  Son  of  God,  51, 
138/.,  2i6,  221;  born  of  woman, 
born  under  law,  216  ff.]  died, 
139.  140  (cf.  ll),  on  the  cross, 
143.  145  {cf.  168-175);  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  Father, 
6/.;  source  and  agent  of  Paul’s 
apostleship,  5;  source  of  grace, 
18,  20,  361;  jointly  with  God 
the  Father  source  of  grace  and 
peace,  ii;  gave  himself  for  our 
sins,  II  /.  (cf.  139);  “calling’’ 
not  ascribed  to,  19;  the  gospel 
of,  24;  Paul  a  servant  of,  32;  is 
the  content  of  the  revelation  b> 
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which  Paul  received  his  gospel, 
41-43,  50,  51;  sent  forth  from 
God,  216,  to  deliver  them  that 
are  under  law,  219,  that  they 
might  receive  the  adoption,  220; 
the  sons  of  God  receive  his 
Spirit,  221;  he  is  the  basis  and 
cause  of  Christian  liberty,  83, 
270;  object  of  faith,  120/.,  123, 
138  /.,  196  cf.  202;  basis  of 
justification,  124;  his  crucifixion 
participated  in  by  Paul,  135;  he 
lives  in  the  believer,  136/.;  cf. 
248;  not  distinguishable  in  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  Spirit,  137; 
manifested  his  love  in  his  gift  of 
himself  for  men,  139  (cf.  ii);  his 
death  evidence  that  righteous¬ 
ness  is  not  through  law,  140;  set 
forth  to  the  Galatians,  crucified, 
143;  delivered  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  168-171;  be¬ 
came  a  curse  for  us,  171  ff.,  in 
order  that  we  might  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit,  176;  the 
law  a  means  of  bringing  men  to 
him,  200;  by  baptism  into  him 
they  acquire  his  standing,  203; 
in  him  all  distinctions  are  abol¬ 
ished,  206  ff. ;  those  who  are  his 
are  heirs  of  the  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  208;  they  who  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son  recognise  God 
as  Father,  223;  relation  of  Gen¬ 
tile  believers  to  Christ  de¬ 
stroyed  by  receiving  circumci¬ 
sion,  seeking  to  be  justified  in 
law,  272,  275;  in  him  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
avails  anything,  but  faith  work¬ 
ing  through  love,  279  /.;  they 
who  are  his  have  crucified  the 
flesh,  319;  the  Galatians  ex¬ 
horted  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the 


Christ,  329;  his  cross  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  persecution,  349,  and  the 
ground  of  glorying,  354;  the 
apostle  received  as  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Galatians,  242;  bears  in 
his  body  the  marks  of  Jesus, 
359/- 

Jew,  Jews,  108,  III,  1 19,  206. 

Jewish  Christians,  108  eating 
with  Gentiles,  lix/.,  116. 

Jews:  religion  of,  46;  attitude 
towards  Gentiles,  lix,  104. 

John,  94. 

Josephus:  use  of  geographical 
terms,  xxxiii;  use  of  StaOTjxY],  499. 

Joy,  Z12,  314. 

Jubilees,  doctrines  of  the  book  of, 

158. 

Judaisers,  see  “Opponents  of 
Paul.” 

Judea,  62  435  /.;  churches  of, 

62/. 

Justify,  1 19,  123/.,  159,  165,  201, 
275»  460/. 

Kindness,  312,  315. 

Kingdom  of  God,  310^. 

Lake,  K.,  1,  509. 

Law,  1 19/.,  123/.,  132/.,  140,  147, 
I5L  163/.  (esp.  170),  182,  184, 
187,  192  ff.,  198,  200,  216,  218, 
219,  252,  274,  275/.,  293/.,  302, 
318,  329.  351  /-r  443  /■ 

Law:  curse  of,  163  ff.,  168-172; 
freedom  of  Gentile  Christians 
from,  82,  270,  291  of  Jewish 
Christians,  112  jf.;  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  Christians,  293  f. ;  the 
law  of  the  Christ,  329;  see  also 

443  jf. 

Leaven,  283. 

Legalists  in  the  early  church,  see 
“Opponents  of  Paul.” 
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Letters  (epistles),  forms  of,  among 
ancients,  10,  16  /. 

Life,  eternal,  339,  343. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  xxxiii,  1,  61,  115, 
129,  288,  509/. 

Live,  III,  134,  136  ff.,  166/.,  321; 
by  the  Spirit,  321;  cf.  136  ff., 
297/.,  302. 

Loman,  a.  D.,  Ixx. 

Long-suffering,  312,  315. 

Lord,  II,  60,  21 1,  283,  354,  361, 
393,  399  ff- 

Love,  139,  279  /.,  293,  296,  312, 

314,  519/. 

McCown,  C.  C.,  513. 

McGiffert,  a.  C.,  li/.,  241. 
Magic,  144. 

Male  and  female,  206. 

Manen,  W.  C.  van,  Ixx. 

Marks  of  Jesus,  359  /. 

Mediator,  1 89  /. 

Mercy,  357. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  141. 

Miracles,  151  /. 

Moffatt,  J.,  xxxii,  xxxix. 
Muratorian  canon,  Ixix. 

Mutilate,  288. 

Nabateans,  57. 

Negatives  with  participles,  229. 
North-Galatian  view:  stated,  xxiii; 
advocates  of,  xxiv;  conclusion 
concerning,  xliv. 

Norton,  F.  O.,  498  jf.,  502. 

Nouns  used  qualitatively,  4,  21, 
40,  43,  70  89,  120,  186,  209,  228, 
282,  298,  31 1,  352. 

Observance  of  days,  etc.,  232  /. 
Occasion  and  purpose  of  the  letter 
to  the  Galatians,  liii^. 

Old  Testament:  Paul’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of,  159/.,  166/.,  173/., 

181 253  jf.  (esp.  256),  268; 


quotations  from,  123,  153,  159, 
164,  166,  167,  173,  181,  252’ 
264,  267,  293/.,  296. 

Opponents  of  Paul,  liv/.,  3,  24 
75,  77  82,  107,  156  ff.,  246^ 

281-289;  questions  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Paul,  Ivii 
75,  104/.,  233,  274. 

Participles,  use  of,  69,  75,  103, 
115,  119,  145,  151,  172,  199, 
218,  228,  253,  255  275,  281, 

331,  345,  353- 

Parties  (dissensions),  304,  309. 
Paul,  I,  272. 

Paul:  chronology  of  his  life.  Hi,  19, 
67  ffr,  life  in  Judaism,  43-47  pas- 
shn;  persecution  of  the  church, 
44/-,  64;  revelation  of  Christ  to 
him,  41  ff.,  49  ff.;  abandonment 
of  law,  132/.;  sojourn  in  Arabia, 
55 /-J  return  to  Damascus,  58; 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
conversion,  ^8—60;  sojourn  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  62;  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  67  ff.;  com¬ 
panions  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Galatians,  8  /. ;  preacher  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Galatians,  25  ff., 
30,  143/-,  i47,  237f.,  310/.;  ill¬ 
ness  in  Galatia,  xxix,  237  ; 

number  of  visits  to  Galatia,  xlv, 
240/-,*  enthusiastic  reception  by 
Galatians,  242  ff. ;  desire  to  visit 
them  again,  250;  relation  to  the 
Twelve,  54,  58/.,  86  ff.,  94-100; 
relation  to  early  Christianity, 

45  /•,  65;  opponents,  liv  /.,  3, 
24/.,  75,  77 1;  82,  107,  156  ff., 
246,  281-289;  persecuted,  286; 
personal  sufferings,  359/.;  rela¬ 
tion  to  Barnabas,  69,  94,  108  f.; 
cf.  xlii;  to  Titus,  69;  relation  to 
Peter,  94-98,  102-113;  apostle- 
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hip,  I,  2,  3;  c/.  37-43»  4^,  53» 

8,  62,  66,  93,  100,  372 
Durce  of  his  gospel,  35-43.  55; 

:s  content,  42  49-51.  53, 

I  ;  conception  of  God,  see 
[nder  “God";  conception  of 
esus  and  attitude  towards  him, 

.,  5,  II.  32,  34.51.  123,135-139; 

ee  also  under  “Jesus  Christ"; 
;onception  of  the  law,  120,  132 
r.,  147,  272,  275;  see  also  under 
‘Law";  his  own  relation  to  law, 
:32;  his  concern  for  the  unity 
)f  the  church,  73,  113;  care  for 
;he  poor,  99  /. ;  revelation  expe- 
■iences,  41,  49^->  ^9/-;  eschatol- 
)gy.  14,  16,  312;  use  of  O.  T. 
icripture,  see  “Old  Testa- 
nent";  enforcement  of  his  ap¬ 
peal  by  use  of  his  own  name, 
272;  of  a  statement  by  appeal 
to  God,  61;  salutations  of  his 
letters,  16  ff.;  authentication  of 
his  letters  by  his  own  hand, 
347  /. 

ace,  10,  312,  314/-.  357.  424#. 
dagogue,  200  f. 

rsecution:  of  Christians  by  Paul, 
44/.,  64;  of  Paul  by  others,  286; 
of  Paul’s  opponents,  349  /. 

’■ter,  91,  93.  1^4  /•.  107,  109 

see  also  “  Cephas.^* 

larisees,  Josephus’s  account  of, 

4^*  . 

IILO:  idea  concerning  creation  01 
man,  6;  use  of  StaOyjXTj,  498  /. 
ERSON,  A.,  and  Naber,  S.  A., 
Ixx. 

remise,  176,  180  182,  184  ff., 

186,  189,  192,  196/.,  208,  252/., 
264. 

ualitative  use  of  nouns,  see 
“Nouns  used  qualitatively." 

34 


Ramsay,  W.  M.,  xxxii,  li,  24,  156, 
213.  239,  420,  502/. 

Religion,  Paul’s  view  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of,  Ixiv. 

Rendall,  F.,  xlvii,  192. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus,  relation  to 
Paul’s  apostleship,  6  /. 

Reveal,  49,  199,  A33  ff- 

Revelation,  41, 43  (50  /•).  69,  433  ff- 

Righteous,  166,  460  ff. 

Righteousness,  140,  153  /.,  193. 

277  /•.  460  ff. 

Salutations  of  Paul’s  letters,  10, 
16/. 

Schmiedel,  P.,  XXV,  xxxix. 

Scripture,  159/-.  I95.  267. 

Scripture,  quotations  from,  and 
Paul’s  use  of,  see  “Old  Testa¬ 
ment.’’ 

Seed,  180  ff.,  189,  208,  5^5 /•;  0} 
Abraham,  iSo  ff.,  189,  208. 

Self-control,  312,  3^7  /• 

Self-seeking,  304,  308/. 

Sieffert,  F.,  XXV,  73,  76,  90,  150/. 

Sin,  II,  125/.,  195,  436/. 

Sinai,  257  /. 

Sinner,  119,  125,  127/. 

Slave,  206,  21 1,  224;  cf.  32,  34. 

SODEN,  H.  VON,  Ixxxi  f. 

Son  of  God,  sons  of  God,  49,  51, 
138  202,  216  /.,  221  /.,  224, 

394.  404  ff- 

Sons  of  Abraham,  155,  156^.;  cf. 
252,  267. 

SoUTER,  A.,  Ixxiv. 

South-Galatian  view:  stated,  xxiii; 
advocates  of,  xxiv;  conclusion 
concerning,  xliv. 

Sowing  and  reaping,  339,  34^  /• 

Spirit,  147  151.  176,  221  /., 

265,  277/.,  297,  300,  302,  312/., 
321  325  (328),  339.  342,  361  /., 

486/.;  of  God’s  Son,  221  /. 
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Spiritual,  325,  327,  489. 

Steck,  R.,  Ixx. 

Stoics:  their  conception  of  xvgu;jLa, 
487;  their  use  of  exotics tov,  51 1. 

Strife,  304,  307. 

Syria,  62. 

Table  fellowship  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  lix  /., 
103/.,  1 16. 

Teach,  40,  335,  336. 

Teaching  and  teachers  in  the  early 
church,  335  ff. 

Tertullian:  his  N.  T.  canon, 
Ixix;  interpretation  of  axocxetov, 
516,  518. 

Text  of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
Ixxiv/.,  II,  13,  26,  36,  40,  51, 
55»  59»  69,  85,  88/.,  95,  108,  109, 
1 14, 122, 139, 143, 176, 183, 189, 
I93»  I94>  208,  216,  223, 231,  243, 
249»  253,  259/.,  265,  270/.,  275, 
304,  31 I,  324,  330,  335,  344, 
345/-,  348,  350,  352,  355  L 

Time  and  place  of  the  writing  of  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  xliv^. 

Tischendorf,  C.,  Ixxiv^. 

Titles  and  predicates  of  Jesus, 
392/. 

Titus,  69,  75;  cf.  80  f. 


Tradition,  46  ff. 

Transgression,  188,  325,  327. 

Transgressor,  130/. 

Truth,  281;  of  the  gospel,  85,  109. 

Turner,  C.  H.,  1. 

Twelve,  the :  attitude  towards  Paul, 
91,  97;  Paul’s  relation  to  them, 
3i  38,  58  ff.',  standing  in  the 
early  church,  71,  86/.,  89,  91  /., 
94/.,  102/.,  III/. 

Uncircumcision,  91  ff.,  279,  355. 

Uncleanness,  304/. 

Unity  of  the  church,  Paul’s  con¬ 
cern  for,  73,  113. 

Walk,  297  f.,  321/.,  357. 

Wantonness,  304  /. 

Weizsacker,  C.,  79,  83. 

Westcott  and  Hort,  text  of  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  Ixxiv. 

Wieseler,  K.,  73,  128. 

Witchcraft,  304,  306. 

Works  of  law,  119  /.,  123  /.,  147, 
151,  163. 

Works  of  the  flesh,  303  ff. 

World,  354,  514. 

Zahn,  xxxvii,  xl  /.,  57,  79,  90, 
128/.,  326. 
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223  /. 

153,  155,  I59r  162,  175, 
180,  186,  208,  252. 

335,  338,  345. 

312,  316. 

139,  293,  296,  519/- 
d'f&TTfi,  279/.,  293,  312,  314,  520/. 
''Ayap,  258  (bis), 
ciy'{e'koq,  25,  189,  242. 
dYVolti),  62. 
ayw,  302. 

dSeXtpol,  8,  35,  36,  177,  236,  264, 
267,  286,  291,  325,  362. 

Tou  xuplou,  60  /. 

237. 

dOexiii),  140,  178,  180. 
alixa,  53. 
aYpeaic;,  304,  309. 
a{(t)v,  13,  16,  426  ff. 
alwvtoc;,  339,  343,  431  /. 
dxaOapjta,  304,  305- 

d/,OY),  147,  151* 
dy.ouG),  43,  64,  252. 
dxpo^uaxla,  91,  92/.,  279,  355. 
dxup6(i),  182,  184. 

dXf)9eta,  85,  109,  281;  t)  dXfjGsta  tou 
85,  109. 

dXTjOsOti),  244. 

^XXd,  5,  75,  91,  I95»  etfreq. 
dXXdaato,  250. 
dXX-rjYoP^w,  253,  254#. 


dXXYjXojv,  293,  297,  300,  323,  329. 
dXXo?,  22  /.,  283,  420  /. 
dpLap-rCa,  ll,  125/.,  I95»  43^  jf. 
d;jLapT(i)X6(;,  1 19,  125,  12*7  ff. 
dyLY}v,  16,  361  /. 

dv,  with  ind.,  32,  193;  with  subj., 
189. 

dva^afvti),  67,  69. 

dva-rxdU,  75/.,  Ill,  115,  349;  al¬ 
ways  of  the  attempt  to  subject 
Gentile  Christians  to  the  law. 
dvdOspia  and  dvdBr^^xa,  25,  28,  30. 
dvaXlaxti),  297. 
dvaxXTip6(i),  329,  330. 
d!:vaa'raT6(i),  288,  289. 
dvaaTpo4>‘0,  43»  44- 
dvaTtO-r^pLC,  70,  71. 
dv4pxop.ac,  54,  58- 

dviqp,  264. 
dcv6{aTT)pu,  102. 

dvOpwxo?,  3,  4/.,  30,  32  (bis),  37, 
38,  40,  88,  119,  120,  177,  178, 

274?  325,  339;  ‘/.axot  dv0p(i)xov, 

37,  38,  177- 
ivofiioz,  143,  148. 
dvT{/.£ttJLai,  300. 

’AvTt6%s'.a,  102. 

dcxsxBIxoiJ'^n,  277,  278. 
dxIpxOtJ-at,  55. 

dx6,  3,  4,  IC  18,  86,  103,  147,  257, 

275. 
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dcTuoOvriaxa),  1 32,  140. 
dcxoxa)^6xi:to,  49,  199,  433  ff. 
dxoxc5:Xu4iq,  41,  43,  69,  433/- 
axoxdxTG),  288,  289  /. 
dxoXapL^avw,  220. 
dxopio),  250. 
dcxoGToXiri,  93,  94. 
dxdaxoXoq,  2,  3,  54,  60,  363  ff. 
dpa,  125,  126,  140,  155,  208,  287, 
288,  345. 

'Apa^ta,  55,  57,  258. 
dpeoxG),  32  {bis). 
dpjTQv,  206. 
dpxt,  28,  29,  30,  250. 
dadXysta,  304,  305. 
daBIvsta,  237,  238. 
da0£VTQ<;,  230. 

aixdg,  intensive,  99,  35 1 ;  personal, 
6,  38,  49,  et  freq. 
d90p{^(o,  49,  52,  107. 
d^oppiiQ,  291,  292. 
d'xpt?,  189,  21 1. 

^axxH^o),  203,  204/. 

Bapvd^aq,  69,  94,  108/. 
pdpoc;,  329,  330. 

^aatXsfa  Bsou,  310,  31 1  /. 

§aaxa{v(o,  1 43  /. 

^aaxd^o),  285,  286,  329/-.  333,  359* 
^tgXfov,  164. 
pXlxo),  297. 

^od(i>,  264. 

FaXdxat,  143;  cf.  xvii  ff.,  xxv/. 
FaXaxia,  lo;  cf.  xvii  ff.,  xxv  f. 
FaXaxcx6q,  xxxiff. 
yap,  30,  31,  89,  93,  163,  193,  207, 
243,  278,  291,  300,  330,  351,  et 
freq. 
yi,  149. 

Yewdo),  252,  258,  265. 
yhoq,  46. 

Y(vopLat,  126,  171,  175,  182,  192, 
200,  216  (bis),  236,  244,  323,  354. 


vtvcoaxio,  94,  155,  229,  230. 

Yvg>p(!;g>,  35. 

Ypd^ixa,  347  /. 

Ypa?T),  159,  160,  195,  267. 

YpdqjG),  61,  164,  173,  252,  264,  347. 
Yuvr],  216. 

Sdxvci),  297. 

AapLaaxoq,  58. 

5e,  41,  49,  61,  etfreq.\  adversative, 
41,  107,  1 19,  124,  137,  etc.;  con- 
tinuative,  49,  71,  102,  137,  138, 
165,  208,  etc.;  resumptive,  182, 
21 1,  297;  untranslated,  64;  va¬ 
riant  reading  for  Y<ip,  36,  etc. 
5sxax4vx£,  59. 

Sexaxeaaapeq,  67. 

Sssidq  S^Swpu,  94,  95/. 

236. 

242. 

Bf]Xo<;,  165. 

Sid,  with  gen.,  3,  5,  6,  41,  49,  67, 
68,  120,  122,  132,  140,  176,  186, 
189,  202,  224,  252,  279,  281,  293, 
354;  with  acc.,  77,  237. 

SiaBYjxY],  178/.,  182/.  (226),  257, 
496/. 

Bidxovo^,  125/. 

StapilvG),  85. 

Biaxdauo),  189,  190. 

Sta^lpo),  87,  21 1. 

StSdaxti),  40. 

SiScopit,  II,  94,  193,  196,  243; 
Souvai  lauxSv,  II,  12. 

S^xacoq,  166,  460  Jf. 

Sixaioa6vr;,  140,  153  /.,  I93,  277/., 
460/. 

SixatSo),  1 19,  123  {bis),  124,  159, 
165,  201,  275,  460^. 

Bt6,  267. 

SiXOcJTaai'a,  304,  309. 

Sctoxto,  44,  64,  265,  286,  349. 

Boxiw,  71,  72,  86,  89,  94,  96,  330, 
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8oxouvt€<;,  ol,  71,  72,  86,  89,  94, 
96. 

332. 

S6^a,  16. 

65. 

SouXe^a,  258,  270. 

SouXeuo),  227  /.,  230,  262,  293. 
SouXog,  32,  34,  206.  21 1,  224. 
8ouX6a>,  215. 

56vajAat,  193. 

BOvayLtq,  151/* 

8uvaT6(;,  243. 

860,  252,  257. 

8(i)pei:v,  140/. 

Idev,  25,  120/.,  272,  285,  300,  325, 
339;  after  rel.  pronoun,  285,  300, 
339;  edv  pL-f]  exceptive,  120  /. 
eauTQu,  II,  107,  139,  330,  332  {bis), 
339* 

i-f£(pG),  6,  7  /. 

iyy,pxTet(x,  312,  317/- 
eyw,  38/.,  132,  136,  236  (^>u),  272, 
283,  286,  359;  see  also 
other  forms  sing,  and  plur.  freg. 
s0vtx(o?.  Ill,  115* 

|0voq,  2,  53.  70,  93.  96.  103,  III, 

1 19.  159  175. 

el,  22,  30,  32,  60,  III,  124,  130, 
140,  149,  184,  193,  208,  224, 
243,  286,  297,  302,  321, 330»  354; 
el  pLT)  exceptive,  22,  60,  354. 
e!8ov,  60,  91,  109,  347. 
elSwXoXaTpta,  304,  306. 
elxf),  149  234* 

etxto,  84. 

etpLl,  22,  24,  et  freg.  \  T]jj.s0a,  215. 
elxov.  III. 

elpf.vT],  10,  312,  3U/m  357,  424 Jf- 
elq,  22,  55,  67,  72/.,  93/.,  96,  97/-, 
200,  291,  etfreg.;  el?  xev6v,  72/. 
el?,  181,  190  (bis),  206,  252,  257, 
293- 

T.3,  25,  49,  107,  119/.,  122, 


{cf.  epYa  v6pL0u),  1 55,  184,  et 
freg. 

Haazoq,  332,  333. 
ey.^dcXXw,  267. 
ex.xXEla),  246. 

6x.xXTjcjla,  10,  44  /.,  62  jf.,  417 
exXuw,  334/* 
exTcliCTOi,  276  /. 
exTCTUw,  241  /. 

£>^£0?,  357- 

eXeu0epla,  82,  270,  291  (Ms). 
eXe60epo?,  206,  252  (bis),  263,  267 
(Ms). 

eXeu06p6a),  270. 

"EXXtjv,  75  206  /. 

ax(?,  277,  279. 
epiauToO,  130. 
epipLlvcL),  164. 

£Ia6?,  43,  347. 

epLTcpooOsv,  III. 

Iv,  18,  20,  43,  49,  62,  65,  70,  83, 
136/.,  151,  27s,  etfreg.',  ev  xupltf), 
283  ev  XptaTO)  (’ItqooO),  62, 
83,  122,  124,  175,  202  (c/.  203), 
207  279  (r/.  283  ff.). 

cvapxopiat,  148/. 
evS6(o,  203/. 

IvepY^o),  93/.,  151,  279,  281. 
evecTW?,  13,  432  /. 
eveuXoylopLat,  162. 

evlxf»>,  270* 

ev'.,  206  (ter). 
ev:au'u6?,  232,  234. 
evljTTjpLt,  see  eveoxo)?. 
evxax^w,  344- 
evxoxTG),  281. 
evwx'.ov,  61. 

esayop^^^,  219* 
e^aiplt.),  13. 

6?axoax4XXa),  216,  221. 
e^opuaoo),  243,  244. 
e^ou0evlG),  241. 

IxaYTsXla,  176,  180/.,  182, 

186,  192,  196/.,  208,  252/.,  264. 
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I'rcaY'flXXotxat,  189. 

ETCctTa,  58,  62,  67  /. 
iizl,  with  gen.,  173,  181;  with  dat., 
291;  with  acc.,  21 1,  230,  357. 
IxtStaTaajo),  I78>  180. 

STutOuixio),  299,  300. 
extOujJL^a,  297,  299,  319. 
eTutxairapaTOi;,  164,  1 73. 
eirtpL^VQ),  59. 
extaTp^jo),  230. 

IxtxeXlo),  148/. 

ex^xpoxo-;,  21 1,  212  jf. 

extxopTQT^o),  151,  152. 
lpYiit;o[j.at,  345. 

spyo'^i  332;  epya  v6piou,  119,  120, 
123  (bis),  147,  151,  163;  epyaTfi; 
aocpy.6g,  303 /. 

IpTjpioi;,  264. 
eptOfa,  304,  308/. 
epic;,  304,  307. 

epxopiat,  62,  102,  103,  107,  189, 
198,  201,  216. 
epo),  180. 

iTspog,  22/.,  60,  332,  333,  420/. 
e'Tt,  32,  33,  286  (bis), 
hoq,  58,  67,  182. 

eOayrsX^^opLat,  25,  26,  30,  37,  53, 

64,  237- 

e'JayyiXiov,  22,  24,  37,  70,  85,  91, 
109,  422/. 
eOSoxlo),  49,  52. 
eOeioyq,  53. 
euXoyio),  162. 
euXoyloc,  175. 
eixpotjcox^o),  349,  350. 
e'jp{arx(o,  1 25. 

EJippalvo),  264. 
eX0pa,  304.  306. 
ex9p6q,  244. 

83,  252,  264,  332,  345. 

III,  134/.,  136  (bis),  138,  166, 
167,  321. 

304,  307. 


t;T)X6oj,  246  (ter),  247. 

^rjXoivqq,  46,  47. 

32,  124. 
t^uy6<;,  270. 
t;6'p,T],  283. 
t^U'x6o),  283. 

339,  343. 

1^0)0x0ti(0,  193,  195. 

TjXtXO?,  348  (v.  1.). 

Vet?,  25,  96,  1 19,  123,  215,  271; 
cf.  265. 

tj-ipx,  59,  232  /. 

0aupi,4:I^(i),  18. 

OlXifjna,  15. 

6IX(i),  24/.,  147,  230,  246,  250,  252, 

300,  349,  351- 

0e6q,  5,  II,  15,  30,  44,  61,  65,  88, 
134,  138,  140,  153,  159, 165, 182, 
186,  190,  192,  202,  216,  221, 
224,  227,  229,  242,  310/.,  339, 
357;  to  be  supplied  in  thought, 
19,  49,  94,  152,  282;  without  art., 
5,  II,  88  /.,  134,  202,  224/.,  227 
(bis),  229  (bis),  242,  310,  339. 
Bepil^a},  339  (ter),  341,  344. 

Oi^Xu,  206. 

Ou'46?,  304,  307. 

’Idxto^o?,  60,  94,  103. 
ide,  272,  273. 

”Sto«,  71,  333/.,  344/. 
tSou,  61,  273. 

'Iepoa6Xy[Jt.a,  54,  58,  67. 

’IspouaaXiQiJt.,  261,  263. 

’It;(3oO;,  319,  359,  392,  394. 

*Iif)3ou(;  XptcT6?,  5t  4,»  i43» 

175.  196,  354.  361.  393,  394, 
395/- 

iva,  expressing  purpose,  53,  83,  85, 
123,  134,  175,  196,  201,  220,  246, 
300,  307,  349,  351;  introducing 
a  complementary  clause,  96,  99; 
Tva  piir],  300,  349. 
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'louSafa,  62  /.,  435  /• 

'louBatt^o),  III,  115* 

’louBatoco)*;,  III,  US- 
'louSaio?,  108,  III,  II9>  206. 
’IouSacati6(;,  43,  46. 

’laai/.,  264. 

’Iapa?)X  TO'j  Osou,  6,  357. 
loTop^o),  58  f. 

279,  281. 

'ItoilVTQ?,  94. 

xaOo)?,  91,  I53i  310* 
xa{,  meaning  “and,”  8  et  freq.; 
“also,”  30,  93.  215.  236;  “even,” 
123,  288. 
xatv6q,  355. 

xatp6c;,  232,  233/.,  344.  345* 

xaX£w,  18,  20,  49,  282,  291. 

xaX6<;,  344. 

xaXo)(;,  246,  281. 

xavfiv,  357,  358  /. 

xapSla,  221. 

xapx6<;,  312/. 

xaxa,  with  gen.,  192,  300  (bis),  318; 
with  acc.,  15,  37.  44.  ^9.  70,  71. 
102,  no,  143,  177.  208,  252,  264, 
265;  cf.  xxxiv;  xat(3c  avOptoxov, 
37,  102,  103,  143;  aapxa, 
252,  265;  xax’  ISlav,  71  /. 
xataYivtioxw,  102,  103. 
xaxa5ouX6o),  83. 
xaxaX6&>,  1 30,  131. 
xax4:pa,  163,  171. 

xaxapY^t.^,  182,  184,  275,  276,  287* 
xaxapxfCw,  325.  327  /• 
xaxaaxoxlo),  82  /. 
xaxsaGto),  297. 
xaxTjx^G),  335.  336  /. 
xaux^oiiat,  351.  354- 
y.0L\ixri\L!X,  332  /. 

K4Xxai,  KcXxo^,  xvii  ff. 
x£v6Bo^O(;,  323,  324. 
x£v6<;  (ei?  xsv6v),  72,  73. 
xT]p6aaci>,  70  (97  /•).  286. 


Kw,  58/.,  94/-.  102,  III. 

KiXtxla,  62. 
xXTjpovopLito,  267,  310. 
xX(f)povopL{a,  184,  185/.,  503* 
xXinpov6pLO<;,  208  /.,  21 1,  224  ff., 

503. 

xX{pLa,  61. 
xoiX{a,  49. 
xoiv(ov4oi,  335,  336. 

xo'vtov(a,  94. 
xoxiiiw,  234. 
x6xO(;,  359. 

x6apL0(;,  2 1 5,  354.  514* 

xpci^o),  223. 

XpSpiAvVUpLl,  173. 

xpi^i-a,  285. 

355,  356. 

x6ptO(;,  II,  60,  21 1,  283,  354.  3^^. 
393.  399  ff-f  refers  to  Christ  ex¬ 
cept  in  21 1 ;  with  art.,  60,  354, 
361. 

xup6a>,  178,  179. 
xwpiO(;,  304,  310. 

Xapi^civw,  88,  147,  176. 

X^Yw,  28,  177,  181,  182,  211,  252, 
267,  272,  297;  X4tw  S4,  2II,  297; 
cf.  182. 

Xo^l^opiat,  153,  154- 
X6yo?,  294,  296,  335,  337- 
Xotx6<;,  108,  359. 

piaxaptapLdq,  243. 
piaxpoOupL^a,  312,  315. 
pL^Xtaxoc,  345. 

pLa>Xov,  263;  piaXXov  hi,  229,  230. 

pLav9d:vtJ,  147* 

piapxupito,  243. 
pLapxOpoixat,  274. 

304,  310* 

Pl4v,  227,  252,  257;  cf.  xxxi. 
pLsa(xTf3<;,  189,  190. 

pLex{i,  with  gen.,  69,  103,  262,  267, 
361;  with  acc.,  58,  182. 
yisxaaxplpw,  24,  25. 
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(JieTaT{0Tr;[jLt,  i8,  19. 

248. 

iirj,  with  hortatory  subj.,  323,  344; 
with  imper.,  270,  339;  verb 
omitted,  291;  with  opt.  ([x^ 
ydvoiro),  126,  192,  354;  with 
Yva  in  a  clause  of  purpose,  300, 
302,  349;  after  a  verb  of  precau¬ 
tion,  297,  325,  328;  after  a  verb 
of  fear  (expressed  or  implied), 
72,  73  234;  with  participle, 

227,  229,  344;  see  also  et  and 

ioCV  (JLYJ. 

330,  359;  tATjSIv'iv,  330/. 
txYiv,  232,  233. 

{i-YJTTgp,  49,  263. 

[i.:xp6(;,  283. 

(XVYJpLOVeUG),  99. 

tx6vov  (adv.),  64,  99,  246,  291,  349. 
ii6vog,  147,  332. 
pL0pqp6G),  248. 

(xuxT-iQpf^w,  339,  340. 

vexp6<;  (lx  vexpaiv),  6, 
viQxto?,  21 1  /.,  215. 
vdiiog,  1 19/.,  123/.,  132/.,  140, 
147,  151,  163,  164,  165,  167, 
168  ff.,  182,  184,  187,  192,  193/., 
198,  200,  216,  218,  219,  252,  274, 
275  /.,  293  302,  318,  329, 

351  /•!  445  with  art.,  164, 

167,  168,  182,  187,  192,  200,  274, 
293»  3291  ^  v6piog  Tou  xptaTOu, 

329- 

vOv,  64,  138,  148,  229,  261. 

6,  fj,  t6,  6,  8,  10,  etfreq.;  with  an 
adverb,  293,  cf.  359/.;  with  par- 
ticiple,  6,  18,  24,  37,  49,  64,  71, 
86,  et  freq.;  with  prepositional 
phrase,  75;  prefixed  to  a  sen¬ 
tence,  293;  cf.  258  /.;  with  prop¬ 
er  names  and  appellatives,  385, 
392,  393,  394- 
ol2a,  1 19,  227  /.,  237. 


oixeio?,  345/. 
ofxoSopLiw,  130/. 
ofxov6{xo(;,  211  ff. 
oXog,  274,  283. 
o^totog,  304. 

OpiG)?,  178. 

OVTGjg,  193. 

6xoto<;,  87. 
oxwg,  13. 

6p0oxo8la),  109,  no. 
opoc,  258. 

OQ,  16,  22,  25,  30,  61,  70,  83,  84, 
99,  130,  138,  143,  164,  181,  189, 
230,  248,  300,  310,  339;  with  liv, 
300,  339. 

oartq,  82,  253,  257,  258,  275,  285, 
304;  with  Iciv,  285. 

OTS,  49,  102,  107,  109,  215,  216. 
oTt,  causal,  102,  123,  etfreq.;  with 
objective  clause,  37,  44,  et  freq. 
oj,  oix,  oux,  3,  22,  32,  et  freq.;  ou 
[XTQ,  267,  297. 

0^51,  3,  38,  54,  75,  84,  206  {his), 
351;  meaning  “not  even,”  75, 
84.  351- 

ouSsf?,  87,  89,  165,  178,  21 1,  237, 
272,  283. 

oux  aXXo?  ef  [xtq,  22  /. 
ouxIt:,  136,  184,  201,  224. 
oCv,  151,  187,  192,  243,  270,  345. 
ojpav6q,  25. 

otiTe,  40,  279  {his),  355  {his). 
o5to?,  99,  147,  155,  349,  etc. 
ouTwq,  adverb  of  intensity,  i8,  148; 
of  comparison,  215,  265;  of  man¬ 
ner,  329. 
ojxi.  III,  1 14. 

69eiXI'nQ<;,  274,  275. 
o^eXov,  288. 

6?0aXpL6?,  143,  243. 

xa0Y3pLa,  319,  320/. 
xat5ay{0Y6g,  200,  201. 
xociS^axY],  252  {his),  267  {his). 
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TciiXiv,  28,  58,  67,  130,  230  {his), 
231  /.,  248,  270,  274. 
x4:vT0Te,  246. 

luapd,  with  gen.,  38,  39;  with  dat., 
165;  with  acc.,  25,  27,  30. 

xapd^aatt;,  1 88. 

xapa^dxTQt;,  130,  13 1. 
xapa8{Sti)pic,  139. 
xapdSoatt;,  46,  47  /. 
xapaXapi^dvw,  30,  38,  39. 
xapdxT(ojJ.a,  325,  327. 
xapaTT]pi(i),  232,  233. 
xdpstpLc,  246,  250. 
xape^aaxTOc,  77,  78. 
xapsta^pxopLat,  82,  83. 
xaplxt^,  359. 

xdc;,  sing,  without  art.,  123,  274; 
sing,  with  art.,  173,  293,  296; 
plur.  without  art.,  iii,  202,  207, 
211,  335.  345;  plur.  with  art., 
8,  159,  164,  195. 
xdaxw,  149/* 

xairfjp,5,  II,  15,211,223,224,384/. 
xaxptxdg,  46. 

ITaOXo?,  I,  272. 
xet0w,  30,  281,  283. 
xstpdCo),  325,  329. 
x£tpaapL6!;,  241. 
xstapiovTQ,  282,  283. 
xep{,  13  (t'.  /.). 
xsptxaxiw,  297,  293. 
xsptcaoxiptix;,  46. 

xepixIpLVw,  75,  272,  273,  274,  275, 
349,  351- 

xspiTopLTrj,  91  /.,  93,  94,  96,  107, 
108,  279,  286,  355. 

nixpoc;,  91,  93- 

xTf)Xtxo?,  347,  348. 

XCOTSUW,  91,  123,  153,  196,  475/* 
XCOTCg,  64,  120,  I2I,  123,  138,  147, 

I51, 155. 159, 162, 166, 167, 176, 
196,  198,  199,  201  {his),  202, 
277.  279 /•.  312,  316,  345,  475/. 
XUT6q,  162. 


xXavdco,  339,  340. 
xXiQpdw,  293,  294/. 
xX-^pwpia,  216,  218. 
xXt](j{ov,  293. 

xvcOpi.a,  147,  148/.,  151,  176,  221, 
265,  277,  278,  297,  300  {his),  302, 
312,  313,  321  325,  328,  339 

{his),  342,  361,  486/. 
xvsupta  aytov,  first  appearance  of, 
488;  xveupia  Oetov,  487  /.,  xvsGpLa 
03oO,  488. 

xveuti,axtx6<;,  325,  327,  489. 
xoi^G),  99,  164,  167,  274,  300,  344. 
xoXuq,  46,  1 81,  264. 

X0VTQp6?,  13. 

xopO^G),  44,  64. 
xopvs^a,  304,  305. 
xoxl,  43,  44,  64,  87  /. 
xoO,  243. 
xpdaaw,  3 10. 

312,  317,  325,  328. 
xp6,  54,  103,  198;  with  inf.,  103, 
198. 

xpoypdtpo),  143,  144. 
xpoetSov,  159. 
xpostxov,  310. 
xpoepw,  28. 

xposuayyEXtXop'-a'-,  159, 
xpoG-apL^a,  211,  212. 
xpoxaXIco,  323,  324. 
xpox6xTt»>,  46. 
xpoxup66),  182,  183. 
xpoXapi^dvG),  325,  326  /. 
xpoXeyo),  310,  31 1. 
xpo;  with  acc.,  54,  59,  84,  85,  86, 
109,  no/.,  246,  250,  345  {his), 
xpoaavaT{0Y3'4t,  53,  54,  89  /. 

xpoax^Orjpn,  188. 

xpoawxov,  62,  88,  102;  xp6a(jjxov 
XapL^dvG),  88;  xaxd  xp6a(i>xov,  102, 

103. 

Xp6T£pO?  (xb  xpoxEpov),  237,  ^39  /• 

xxa)x6g,  99,  230. 
xw?.  Ill,  230. 
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pflYVU[Xt,  264. 

oap^,  53,  123  /.,  138,  148  /.,  237, 
241,  252,  265,  291  /.,  297,  300 
(bis),  303,  319,  339  (bis),  349, 
350  /.,  351  /•»  492  Jf.;  aip^  xal 
53,  54. 

aeauToO,  293,  325, 

Stvd:,  257,  258. 

axavBaXov,  287. 

axoxdti),  325,  328. 

axs{pG>,  339  (ter);  cf.  341. 

axIppLa,  180,  181  (6w) 189,  208, 

505/. 

cxouBil^w,  99. 

a'caup6<;,  145  287,  349  354; 

cf-  173- 

0Ta'jp6a>,  143,  145/.,  319.  354- 

aT£tpo<;,  264. 

CTr]v.(jA,  270,  271. 
aTf*r[Aa,  359,  360. 

OTotxetov,  215,  230;  tA  oTOcxsta  toG 
x6aiJ.ou,  215,  510/. 
cTotyJo),  321,  322,  357. 
trrGXoc;,  94,  96. 

aG,  III,  325;  see  also  G{X£C(;;  other 
forms  sing,  and  plur.  freq. 

8,  75,  162,  319. 
ouvaxdcYO),  108. 
auveaO^o),  103. 

JUVT)XcXClDTTQ^,  46. 

auvcarJtVG),  130,  131. 
auvxXefo),  1 95,  196,  199. 
auvxapaXa^x^dcvti),  69. 
cuvorajpGa),  1 35/. 
cuvoTOCxio),  261  /. 
ouvuxoxpfvo^JLai,  108. 

L'upfa,  62. 

<7W[J.a,  359. 

Tapijao),  24,  285 
18/.,  20. 

Tsxvfov,  249  (v.  1.). 

T^xvov,  248,  262,  264  {bis),  267. 


TsXIta,  297. 

T£Tpax6c7tOt,  182. 

T^XTO),  264. 

143,  187,. 267,  281,  286. 

T;q,  24,  30,  86,  103,  279,  325,  330, 
355- 

Tkoq,  69,  75. 

TOtOUTOq,  31  I,  318,  325. 

Toaouxo?,  149. 
t6t£,  227,  265,  332. 

ToGvavT^ov,  91. 

Tpscc;,  58. 

Tpixw,  72,  281,  282. 

Tpii:xovxa,  182. 

uloSsala,  220,  22i;  cf.  226. 
ul6?,  49,  138,  155,  202,  216,  221, 
224  {bis),  252,  267  {ter)\  h  ulb? 
toG  0eoG,  138  6  ulb?  auxoG  (sc. 

toG  GeoG),  49,  51,  216  /.,  221/.; 
ulb?,  ulol  (6eoG)  applied  to  men, 
202,  221,  224  {bis)\  394,  404  Jf.; 
ulol  'A^pai[jL,  155;  cf.  156  /., 
252,  267. 

GpLetg,  207,  208,  236,  264,  291,  325. 

upLlxepo?,  351. 

uxipxo),  46,  III,  1 1 5. 

ux^p,  with  gen.,  ii,  12,  139,  171; 

with  acc.,  46. 
uxsp^oXiQ,  44,  45. 

ux6,  with  gen.,  37,  182,  229,  297; 
with  acc.:  uxb  dpiapTfav,  195; 
uxb  IxiTpbxoucjxal  olxovbyLouq,  21 1 ; 
uxb  xaxdpov,  163;  Gxb  vG^jlov,  198, 
216,  252,  302;  uxb  xatbaYwyGv, 
201;  uxb  xdi  (TTOtxsta  toO  xbqAOU, 
215- 

Gxbxptati;,  108,  109. 

Gxoot^XXg),  107. 

GxooTplpo),  58. 
uxoTaY'Hi  84. 

(pavepbc;,  303,  304. 
yapfiaxla,  304,  306. 
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(peovio),  323,  325. 

(p66vo<;,  304,  310. 

96op4,  339,  342. 

(JO^IopLOCt,  107,  234. 

90pTbv,  333  /. 

(ppevaxocTfia),  330,  33 1. 

9povi6),  283. 

(ppoupio),  198. 

(puXaaact),  351* 

(pOpapia,  283. 

<p6aig,  1 19,  227,  228. 

(pwvifj,  250. 

Xcxpd,  312,  314- 

^apft^opLai,  186. 

xipt?,  10,  18,  49»  94/m  ^4^/m 

276/.,  361,  423/. 

Xsip,  189,  347. 

XpTJffT^TY)?,  312,  315. 

XptcrT6c;,  18,  24,  25,  32,  62,  123, 
124, 125, 135, 136, 140. 168, 18I, 


200,  203,  208,  248,  270,  272,  275, 
3i9»  329.  349.  392,  395  /•;  ^ 
XpiaT6c;,  24,  25,  319,  329.  349. 
398/. 

XptffTTb? ’iTjaou?,  83,  120,  123,  202, 
207,  242,  279;  see  also  122,  393, 

394  j/m  *lT]aoQq  XptaT6<;. 
XP^voq,  2II. 

^suBiSeX^o.;,  77,  78. 

^eOBopLOct,  61. 

143. 

<j5B(v(i>,  248. 
o)pa,  84,  85. 

6q,  28,  181,  236  (bis),  242,  293, 
345- 

toaxsp,  265. 

&cne  with  ind.,  108,  162,  200,  224, 
244. 

to^sXio),  272,  273. 


III.  BIBLICAL  PASSAGES,  NOT  IN  GALATIANS,  DISCUSSED 
IN  THIS  COMMENTARY. 


Gen.,  chap.  12:  157. 

Gen.  12\  160  f. 

Gen.  1315^  181/.,  507. 

Gen.,  chap.  17  (esp.  vv.  •):  I57; 

cf.  181  /.,  507. 

Gen.  2i^°,  267. 

Lev.  i85,  167. 

Lev.  19**,  296. 

Deut.  272*,  164. 

Deut.  32®*^<,  384. 

Ps.  2^  384. 

Isa.  54S  264. 

Hab.  2*,  166/. 

Mt.  43. «,  41 1. 

Mt.  5«  390. 

Mt.  ii”,  412. 

Mt.  i6i«,  412. 

Mt.  27^”'  41 1. 

Mk.  ji,  412. 

Mk.  i”,  410/. 

Mk.  3^^  411. 

Mk.  3^  366,  378/. 

Mk.  3»,  378. 

Mk.  9^  410/. 

Mk.  1332^  412. 

Mk.  I4«i,  41 1. 

Lk.  i32,  412/. 

Lk.  413. 


Lk.  3®*,  412. 

Lk.  4®>  »,  41 1. 

Lk.  6»,  366. 

Lk.  6®®-  390. 

Lk.  io22,  412. 

Jn.  I®*,  414. 

Acts  367,  370,  379. 
Acts,  chaps.  10,  II,  15:  1 1 5. 
Acts  13®-®,  373. 

Acts  1 6®,  xxxi  ff. 

Acts  1 823,  xxxviii.^. 

Rom.  433,  472/. 

Rom.  I®'  409. 

Rom.  2®2,  456. 

Rom.  2“-«,  450/.,  452. 

Rom.  2®®,  457. 

Rom.  2®^  454. 

Rom.  3*^-  22,  472. 

Rom.  327,  457. 

Rom.  4®-®>  ®^-®®,  470/. 

Rom.  4^®-^®,  507. 

Rom.  5®3,  456. 

Rom.,  chap.  7:  441. 

Rom.  8®®®-,  408. 

Rom.  10®,  403. 

Rom.  i67,  372. 

I  Cor.  9®,  370,  373. 

I  Cor.  93ff-,  370. 

I  Cor.  12®,  403. 

I  Cor.  122®,  379. 

I  Cor.  153-8,  370/.;  cf,  373, 

I  Cor.  1528,  409. 
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2  Cor.  3^  374- 
2  Cor.  4^-®,  408. 

2  Cor.  82^  373. 

2  Cor.  IO^  375- 
2  Cor.  II'^  374- 
2  Cor.  375- 

Phil,  2”,  403. 
Phil.  225,  373. 
Phil.  3'''  471. 


INDEXE:^ 

Col,  1“-'^  409- 
Col.  2«-  20,  514,  517/* 

I  Thes.  4^®,  430. 

Jas.  i^’,  390. 

Heb.  7''* 10®,  455- 

Rev.  22,  375. 
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